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Truth and Fiction Relating 
to My Life 


. 


FIRST BOOK. 


ON the 28th of August, 1749, at midday, as the 
clock struck twelve, I came into the world, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, J\Iy horoscope was propitious: the 
sun stood in the sign of the Virgin, and had culn1Ï- 
nated for the day ; Jupiter and Venus looked on hinl 
with a friendly eye, and l\1ercury not ad versely ; 
while Saturn and Mars kept theulselves indifferent; 
the IllOOll alone, just full, exerted the power of her re- 
flection all the Ulore, as she had then reached her plan- 
etary hour, She opposed herself, therefore, to my 
birth, which could not be acconlplished until this hour 
was passed. 
These good aspects, which the astrologers managed 
subsequently to reckon very auspicious for IHe, may 
have been the causes of Iny preservation; for, through 
the unskilfulness of the nlidwife, I eallle into the 
world as dead; and only after various efforts ,vas I 
enabled to see the Jight, This event, which had put 
our household into sore straits, turned to the advantage 
of IllY fellow citizens, inasnluch as U1Y grandfather, the 
Schultheiss,I .John "\Y olfgaug Textor, tuok oecasion fronl 


1..A chief j uùge or magistrate of the town, 
3 
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TRUTH AND FICTION 


it to have an accoucheur appointed, and to introduce, 
or revive, the tuition of midwives, \vhich may have 
done some good to those \v ho \vere born after me. 
When \ve desire to recall what happened to us in the 
earliest period of youth, it often happens that we con- 
found what we have heard from others with that which 
we really possess from our own direct experience. 
Without, therefore, instituting a very close investiga- 
tion into the point, which, after all, could lead to noth- 
ing, I am conscious that we lived in an old house, 
which, in fact, consisted of t\VO adjoining houses, that 
had been opened into each other, A \vinding stair- 
case led to roonlS on different Ie vels, and the uneven- 
ness of the stories was remedied by steps, For us 
children, - a younger sister and myself, - the favour- 
ite resort was a spacious floor below, near the door of 
which was a large wooden lattice that allowed us 
direct communication with the street and open air. A 
bird-cage of this sort, with which many houses were 
provided, was called a frame (Gerãms). The women 
sat in it to sew and knit; the cook picked her salad 
there; female neighbours chatted with each other; 
and the streets consequently, in the fine season, wore 
a southern aspect. One felt at ease while in communi- 
cation with the public, We children, too, by means of 
these frames, were brought into contact with our 
neighbours, of whom three brothers Von Ochsénstein, 
the surviving sons of the deceased Schultheiss, living 
on the other side of the way, won my love, and oc- 
cupied and diverted themselves with me in many 
ways. 
Our family liked to tell of all sorts of waggeries to 
which I was enticed by these otherwise grave and soli- 
tary men, Let one of these pranks suffice fo
 all. A 
crockery-fair had just been held, from which not only 
our kitchen had been supplied for a while \vith articles 
for a long time to come, but a great deal of small gear 
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of the saIne ware had been purchased as playthings for 
us children. One fine afternoon, when everything was 
quiet i
 the house, I whiled away the time with DIY 
pots and dishes in the frame, and, finding that nothing 
more was to he got out of them, hurled one of them 
into the street, The Von Ochsensteins, who saw me 
so delighted at the fine smash it made, that I clapped 
lIlY hands 'for joy, cried out, "Another," I was not 
long in flinging out a pot; and, as they made no end to 
their calls for more, by degrees the whole collection, 
platters, pipkins, mugs and all, were dashed upon the 
pavement, My neighbours continued to express their 
approbation, al}d I was highly delighted to give them 
pleasure, But my stock was exhausted; and still they 
shouted, "More." I ran, therefore, straight to the 
kitchen, and brought the earthenware, which produced 
a still livelier spectacle in breaking; and thus I kept 
running backwards and forwards, fetching one plate 
after another, as I could reach it from where they stood 
in rows on the shelf, But, as that did not satisfy nlY 
audience, I devoted all the ware that I could drag out 
to similar destruction, It was not till afterward that 
anyone appeared to hinder and forbid, The mischief 
was done; and, in place of so much broken crockery, 
there was at least a ludicrous story, in which the 
roguish authors took special delight to the end of 
their days, 
My father's mother, for it was her house in which 
we dwelt, lived in a large back room directly on the 
ground floor; and we were accustomed to carryon OUf 
sports even up to her chair, and, when she was ill, 
up to her bedside. I remember her, as it were, a 
spirit, - a handsome, thin woman, always neatly 
dressed in white, Mild, gentle, and kind, she has ever 
remained in my memory. 
The street in which our house was situated passed 
by the name of the Stag-Ditch; but, as neither stags 
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nor ditches ,vere to be seen, we wisbed to bave tbe 
term explained, Tbey told us tbat our house stood on 
a spot tbat was once outside the city, and tbat, ,vhere 
the street no,v ,vas, tbere had formerly been a dìtch, in 
which anum bel' of stags were kept, These stags were 
preserved and fed here because the senate, every year, 
according to an ancient custom, feasted publicly on a 
stag, wbich was therefore always at hand in the ditch 
for such a festival, in case princes or knigbts interfered 
with tbe city's rigbt of chase outside, or tbe walls were 
encompassed or besieged by an enemy, This pleased 
us much, and we ,vished that sucb a lair for tame 
aninlals could have been seen in our tiInes, 
The back of tbe bouse, from the second story par- 
ticularly, conlmanded a very pleasant prospect over an 
almost immeasurable extent of neighbouring gardens, 
stretcbing to the very ,valls of the city. But, alas! 
in transforming wbat were once public grounds into 
private gardens, our house, and some others lying 
toward tbe corner of the street, bad been much 
stinted; since the bouses toward the borse-market 
bad appropriated spacious out-houses and large gardens 
to tbemselves, while a tolerably higb wall shut us out 
from tbese adjacent paradises, 
On the second floor was a room wbich was called the 
garden-room, because they had there endeavoured to 
supply the want of a garden by means of a few plants 
placed before the ,vindow, As I grew older, it was 
tbere that I made my favourite, not melancholy, but 
somewhat sentimental, retreat, Over tbese gardens, 
beyond the city's ,valls and ramparts, might be seen 
a beautiful and fertile plain, the same wbicb stretches 
toward Höcbst, In the summer season I commonly 
learned nlY lessons there, and watched the thunder- 
stornls, but could never look Iny fill at the setting sun, 
whicb went down directly oppusite nlY ,vindows, 
And when, at the sanle time, I saw the neighbours 
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wandering through their gardens, taking care of their 
flowers, the children playing, parties of friends enjoy- 
ing themselves, and could hear the bowls rolling and 
the ninepins dropping, it early excited .within me a feel- 
ing of solitude, and a sense of vague longing resulting 
from it, \vhich, conspiring with the seriousness and awe 
itnplanted in me by nature, exerted its influence at an 
early age, and showed itself more distinctly in after- 
years. 
The old, many-cornered, and gloomy arrangement of 
the house was, moreover, adapted to awaken dread and 
terror in childish lninds, Unfortunately, too, the prin- 
ciple of discipline, that young persons should be early 
deprived of all fear for the awful and invisible, and 
accustomed to the terrible, still prevailed. We chil- 
dren, therefore, were conlpelled to sleep alone; and 
when we found this impossible, and softly slipped from 
our beds, to seek the society of the servants and maids, 
our father, with his dressing-gown turned inside out, 
\vhich disguised him sufficiently for the purpose, 
placed hitnself in the way, and frightened us back to 
our resting-places. The evil effect of this anyone may 
imagine, How is he who is encolnpassed with a 
double terror to be elnancipated from fear? My 
Inother, always cheerful and gay, and willing to render 
others so, discovered a lnuch better. pedagogical expedi- 
ent. She managed to gain her end by rewards, It 
was the season for peaches, the plentiful enjoyment of 
which she promised us every morning if we overcame 
our fears during the night, In this way she succeeded, 
and both parties \vere satisfied. 
In the interior of the house nlY eyes were chiefly 
attracted by a series of Roman views, with which my 
father had ornamented an an teroom
 They were en- 
gravings by some of the accomplished predecessors of 
Piranesi, who well understood perspective and archi- 
tecture, and whose touches were clear and excellent. 
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There I saw every day the Piazza del Popolo, the 
Colosseum, the Piazza of St. Peter's, and St. Peter's 
Church, within and without, the castle of St, Angelo, 
and many other places. These images impressed 
themselves deeply upon me, and my other\vise very 
laconic father was often so kind as to furnish descrip- 
tions of the objects, His partiality for the Italian 
language, and for everything pertaining to Italy, was 
very decided. A small collection of marbles and natu- 
ral curiosities, which he had brought \vith him thence, 
he often showed to us; and he devoted a great part of 
his tirne to a description of his travels, written in 
Italian, the copying and correction of which he slowly 
and accurately completed, in several parcels, with his 
own hand. A lively old teacher of Italian, called 
Giovinazzi, was of service to him in this work, 
The old man, moreover, did not sing badly, and my 
mother every day must needs accompany hiIn and her- 
self upon the clavichord; and thus I speedily learned 
the "Solitario bosco ombroso," so as to know it by 
heart before I understood it. 
My father was altogether of a didactic turn, and in 
his retirement from business liked to communicate 
to others what he knew or was able to do. Thus, 
during the first years of their marriage, be had kept 
my mother busily engaged in writing, playing the 
cIa vichord, and singing, by which means she had been 
laid under the necessity of acquiring some knowledge 
and a slight readiness in the Italian tongue. 
Generally we passed all our leisure hours with my 
grandmother, in whose spacious apartment we found 
plenty of room for our sports. She contrived to en- 
gage us with various trifles, and to regale us with all 
sorts of nice morsels. But, one Christmas evening, 
she crowned all her kind deeds by having a puppet- 
show exhibited before us, and thus unfolding a new 
world in the old house. This unexpected drama 
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attracted our young minds with great force ,; upon .the 
boy particularly it made a very strong nnpresslon, 
which continued to vibrate with a great and lasting 
effect. 
The little stage, with its speechless personages, 
which at the outset had only been exhibited to us, 
but was afterward given over for our own use and 
dramatic vivification, ,vas prized more highly by us 
children, as it was the last bequest of our good grand- 
nlother, whom encroaching disease first withdre\v from 
our sight, and death next tore away from our hearts 
for ever. Her departure was of still more importance 
to our fanlily, as it drew after it a complete change 
in our condition. 
As long as my grandmother lived, my father bad 
refrained from changing or renovating the house, even 
in the slightest particular; though it 'was known that 
he had pretty large plaJ)s of building, which were now 
immediately begun, In Frankfort, as in many other 
old towns, when anybody put up a wooden structure, 
he ventured, for the sake of space, to make, not only 
the first, but each successive, story project over the 
lower one, by which means narro,v streets especially 
were rendered somewhat dark and confined, At last 
a law was passed, that everyone putting up a new 
house from the ground, should confine his projections 
to the first upper story, and carry the others up per- 
pendicularly. l\ly father, that he nlight not lose the 
projecting space in the second story, caring little for 
outward architectural appearance, and anxious only 
for the good and convenient arrangement of the inte- 
rior, resorted to the expedient which others had em- 
ployed before him, of propping the upper part of the 
house, until one part after another had been removed 
from the bottonl upwards, and a new house, as it were, 
inserted in its place, Thus, 'while conlparatively none 
of the old structure remained, the new one merely 
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passed for a repair. N o,v, as the tearing down and 
building up ,vas done gradually, 11lY father determined 
not to quit the house, that he might better direct and 
give his orders; as he possessed a good knowledge of 
the technicalities of building, At the same time, he 
\vould not suffer his family to leave him, This new 
epoch was very surprising and strange for the children. 
To see the rOOlns in which they had so often been con- 
fined and pestered with wearisome tasks and studies, 
the passages they had played in, the walls which had 
always been kept so carefully clean, all falling before 
the rnason's hatchet and the carpenter's axe, - and 
that from the bottom upward; to float as it were 
in the air, propped up by beams, being, at the same 
time, constantly confined to a certain lesson or definite 
task, - all this produced a COllnllotion in our young 
heads that was not easily settled, But the young 
people felt the inconvenience .less, because they had 
somewhat more space for play than before, and had 
many opportunities of swinging on bealns, and playing 
at seesaw with the boards, 
At first my father obstinately persisted in carrying 
out his plan; but when at last even the roof \vas 
partly removed, and the rain reached our beds, in 
spite of the carpets that had been taken up, converted 
into tarpaulin, and stretched over as a defence, he 
determined, though reluctantly, that the children 
should be entrusted for a time to some kind friends, 
who had already offered their services, and sent to a 
public school. 
This transition was rather unpleasant; for, \vhen , 
the children, who had all along been kept at hOlDe 
in a secluded, pure, refined, yet strict manner, \vere 
thro\vn among a rude mass of young creatures, they 
were conlpelled unexpectedly to suffer everything 
from the vulgar, bad, and even base, since they lacked 
both weapons and skill to protect thelDselves. 
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It was properly about this period that I first became 
acquainted with IllY native city, ,vhich I strolled over 
with TII0re and more freedom, in every direction, some- 
times alone, and sometimes in the company of lively 
companions. To convey to others in any degree the 
impression made upon nle by these grave and revered 
spots, I must here introduce a description of my birth- 
place, as in its different parts it was gradually unfolded 
to me, What I liked nlore than anything ,vas, to 
pronlenade on the great bridge spanning the l\lain. 
Its length, its firmness, and its fine appearance, ren- 
dered it a notable structure; and it was, besides, 
almost the only melnorial left from ancient times of 
the precautions due from the civil government to its 
citizens, The beautiful stream above and below bridge 
attracted my eye; and, when the gilt weathercock on 
the bridge-cross glittered in the sunshine, I always 
had a pleasant feeling. Generally I extended nlY 
walk through Sachsenhausen, and. for a Kre'ldzer was 
ferried comfortably across the river. I was now again 
on this side of the stream, stole along to the wine- 
market, and admired the mechanism of the cranes 
when goods were unloaded, But it was particularly 
entertaining to watch the arrival of the market-boats, 
from which so many and such extraordinary figures 
were seen to disenlbark. On entering the city, the 
Saalhof, which at least stood on the spot where the 
castle of Emperor Charlemagne and his successors was 
reported to have been, was greeted every time with 
profound reverence. One liked to lose one's self in the 
old trading-town, particularly on Inarket-days, among 
the cro,vd collected about the church of St. Barthol(}.. 
mew, From the earliest times, throngs of buyers and 
sellers had gathered there; and the place being thus 
occupied, it was not easy in later days to bring about 
a more roolny ana cheerful arrangenlent, The booths 
of the so-called Pfarreisen were very important places 
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for us children, and we carried many a Batzen to them 
in order to purchase sheets of coloured paper stamped 
with gold anin1als; though one could but seldom make 
his \vay through the narrow, crowded, and dirty mar- 
ket-place. I call to mind, also, that I ahvays flew past 
the ad joining meat-stalls, narrow and disgusting as 
they were, in perfect horror. On the other hand, the 
Roman Hill (Rörnerberg) "
as a most delightful place 
for walking, The way to the Ne,v-Town, along by 
the new shops, ,vas al \vays cheering and pleasant; yet 
we regretted that a street did not lead into the Zeil by 
the Church of Our Lady, and that we always had 
to go a roundabout way by the Hasengasse or the 
Catherine Gate, But what chiefly attracted the child's 
attention, were the many little towns within the town, 
the fortresses ,vithin the fortress; viz" the walled mon- 
astic enclosures, and several other precincts, remaining 
from earlier times, and more or less like castles, - as 
the N urenlberg Court, the Compostella, the Braunfels, 
the ancestral house of the family of Stallburg, and sev- 
eral strongholds, in later days transformed into d well- 
ings and warehouses. No architecture of an elevating 
kind \vas then to be seen in Frankfort; and everything 
pointed to a period long past and unquiet, both for 
town and district. Gates and towers, which defined 
the bounds of the old city, - then, farther on again, 
gates, towers, walls, bridges, ramparts, moats, with 
,vhich the ne\v city \vas encompassed, - all showed, 
but too plainly, that a necessity for guarding the 
common ,veal in disastrous times had induced these 
arrangen1ents, that all the squares and streets, even 
the newest, broadest, and best laid out, o\ved their 
origin to chance and caprice, and not to any regulat- 
ing mind, A certain liking for the antique was thus 
implanted in the boy, and ,vas specially nourished and 
proilloted by old chronicles and woodcuts, as, for in- 
stance, those of Grave relating to the siege of Frank- 
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fort. At the same time a different taste was developed 
in him for observing the conditions of n1ankind in their 
manifold variety and naturalness, without regard to 
their importance or beauty. It was, therefore, one 
of our favourite walks, which we endeavoured to take 
now and then in the course of a year, to follow the 
circuit of the path inside the city-walls, Gardens, 
courts, and back buildings extend to the ZWÍ1
!Jcr; 
and we saw many thousand people amid their little 
domestic and secluded CirCUl11stances, From the orna- 
mental and show gardens of the rich, to the orchards 
of the citizen, anxious about his necessities; from 
thence to the factories, bleaching-grounds, and similar 
establishlnents, even to the burying-grounds, - for a 
little world lay within the limits of the city, - we 
passed a varied, strange spectacle, which changed at 
every step, and with the enjoyment of \vhich our 
childish curiosity was never satisfied, In fact, the 
celebrated Devil-upon-two-sticks, when he lifted the 
roofs of Madrid at night, scarcely did more for his 
friend than was here done for us in the bright sun- 
shine and open air, The keys that were to be made 
use of in this journey, to gain us a passage through 
many a tower, stair, and postern, were in the hands 
of the authorities, whose subordinates we never failed 
to coax into good humour, 
But a more important, and in one sense more fruit- 
ful, place for us, was the city hall, named from the 
Romans, In its lower vault-like rooms we liked bu.t 
too well to lose our.selves, We obtained an entrance, 
too, into the large and very simple session-room of the 
council. The walls as well as the arched ceiling 
were white, though wainscoted to a certain height; 
and the whole was without a trace of painting, 
or any kind of carved work; only, high up on 
the middle wall, might be read this brief in scrip.. 
tion : 
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"One man's word is no n1an's word: 
Justice needs that both be heard." 


After the most ancient fashion, benches were ranged 
around the wainscoting, and raised one step above 
the floor for the acconl modation of the men1bers of 
the assembly, This readily suggested to us why the 
order of rank in our senate was distributed by benches, 
To the left of the door, on the opposite corner, sat 
the Schöffcn; in the corner itself the Schultheiss, 
who alone had a small table before hin1; those of 
the second bench sat in the space to his left as far 
as to the wall where the ,vindows ,vere; while alung 
the \vindows ran the third bench, occupied by the 
craftsnlen. In the n1ìd Rt of the hall stood a table for 
the registrar (PTotoru1fiilz rc'l') , 
Once within the Rö'uwr, ,ve even nÜngled ,vith the 
cro,vd at the audiences of the burgo nl asters. But 
whatever related to the election and coronation of the 
emperors possessed a greater charm, We managed to 
gain the favour of the keepers, so as to be allo,ved to 
mount the new gay imperial staircase, which was 
painted in fresco, and on other occasions closed with 
a grating, The election-chamber, with its purple hang- 
ings and adrnirably fringed gold borders, filled us with 
awe, The representations of animals, on which little 
children or genii, clothed in the imperial ornaments 
and laden with the insignia of the empire, made a 
curious figure, were observed by us with great atten- 
tion; and we even hoped that ",:e n1ight live to see, 
sometime or other, a coronation with our own eyes, 
They had great difficulty to get us out of the great 
imperial hall, when we had been once fortunate enough 
to steal in; aud ,ve reckoned him our truest friend, 
,vho, while we looked at the half-lengths of all the 
emperors painted around at a certain height, would 
tell us something of their deeds, 
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'\Ve listened to many a legend of Charlenlagne, But 
that which was historically interesting for us began 
,vith Rudolph of Hapsburg, \vho by his courage put an 
end to such violent cOlIlmotions. Charles the Fourth 
also attracted our notice, We had already heard of 
the Golden Bull, and of the statutes for the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, We knew, too, that he had 
not rnade the Ii'rankforters suffer for their adhesion to 
his 110Lle rival, Elnperor Gunther of Schwarzburg. We 
heard 
faximilian praised, both as a friend to Inankind, 
and to the townsmen, his subjects, and 'were also told 
that it had been prophesied of him he would be the 
last enlperOl' of a Gernlan house, which unhappily came 
to pass, as after his death th
 choice wavered only be- 
t\veen the King of Spain (afterward), Charles V" and 
the King of France, :Francis I. With some anxiety it 
was added, that a similar prophecy, or rather intima- 
tion, was once more in circulation; for it was obvious 
that there was rOOD1 left for the portrait of only one 
Inore emperor, - a circunlstance which, though seem- 
ingly accidental, filled the patriotic with concern, 
Having once entered upon this circuit, ,ve did not 
fail to repair to the cathedral, and there visit the grave 
of that brave Gunther, so 11luch prized both by friend 
and foe, The famous stone ,vhich formerly covered 
it is set up in the choir. The door close by, leading 
into the conclave, relnained long shut against us, until 
we at last nlanageù, through the higher authorities, to 
gain access to this celebrated place, But we should 
have done better had we continued as before to picture 
it merely in our inlagination; for ,ve found this room, 
which is so renlarkable in Gerrnan history, where the 
most powerful princes were accustomed to nleet for 
an act so IrlOmentous, in no respect worthily adorned, 
and even <lisfigured ,vith beams, poles, scaffolding, and 
sÜnilar lurnber, which people had ,vanted .to put out 
of the way. The imagination, for that very reason, 
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was the more excited and the heart elevated, when we 
soon after received permission to be present in the 
city hall, at the exhibition of the Golden Bull to some 
distinguish ed strangers, 
The boy then heard, with much curiosity, what his 
own family, as well as other older relations and ac- 
quaintances, liked to tell and repeat; viz" the histories 
of the tWÇ> last coronations, which had followed close 
upon each other; for there was no Frankforter of a 
certain age who would not have regarded these two 
events, and their attendant circumstances, as the crown- 
ing glory of his whole life. Splendid as had been the 
coronation of. Charles Seventh, during which particu- 
larly the French an1bassador had given magnificent 
feasts at great cost and with distinguished taste, the 
results were all the more afflicting to the good emperor, 
who could not preserve his capital Munich, and was 
compelled in some degree to hllplore the hospitality of 
his imperial towns, 
Although the coronation of Francis First was not 
so strikingly splendid as the former one, it was digni- 
fied by the presence of the Elnpress Maria Theresa, 
whose beauty appears to have created as much im- 
pression on the men as the'earnest and noble form and 
the blue eyes of Charles Seventh on the women. At 
any rate, both sexes vied with each other in giving to 
the attentive boy a highly favourable .opinion of both 
these personages, All these descriptions and narratives 
were given in a serene and quiet state of mind; for 
the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle had, for the moment, put 
an end to all feuds: and they spoke at their ease of 
past contests, as well as of their fonner festivities, - the 
battle of Dettingen for instance, and other remarkable 
events of bygone years; and all that was important or 
dangerous seemed, as generally happens when a peace 
has been c't>ncluded, to have occurred only to afford 
entertainment to prosperous and unconcerned people. 
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Half a year had scarcely passed away in this narrow 
patriotism before the fairs began, which al,vays pro- 
duced an incredible ferment in the heads of all chil- 
dren. The erection, in so short a time, of so many 
booths, creating a new town within the old one; the 
roll and crush, the unloading and unpacking of wares, 
- excited from the very first da,vn of consciousness 
an insatiable active curiosity, and a boundless desire 
for childish property, which the boy ,vith increasing 
years endeavoured to gratify, in one way or another, as 
far as his little purse permitted, At the same time, 
he obtained a notion of what the world produces, what 
it wants, and what the inhabitants of its different parts 
exchange with each other. 
These great epochs, which came round regularly in 
spring and autumn, were announced by curious solel11- 
niti
" which seemed the more dignified because they 
vividly brought before us the olù time, and what had 
come down from it to ourselves, On Escort Day, the 
whole population were on their legs, thronging to the 
Fahrgasse, to the bridge, and beyond Sachsenhausen; 
all the windows ,vere occupied, though nothing un- 
usual took place on that day; the crowd seeming to be 
there only for the sake of jostling each other, and the 
spectators merely to look at one another: for the real 
occasion of their conlÍng did not begin till nightfall, 
and was then rather taken upon trust than seen \vith 
the eyes. 
The affair was thus: in those old, unquiet times, 
when everyone did wrong according to his pleasure, 
or helped the right as his liking led him, traders on 
their way to the fairs were so wilfuUy beset and har- 
assed by waylayers, both of noble and ignoble birth, 
the princes and other persons of po\ver caused their 
people to be accompanied to Frankfort by an armed 
escort. Now, the burghers of the imperial city would 
yield no rights pertaining to thenlselves or their dis- 
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trict: they went out to meet the advancing party; and 
thus contests often arose as to how far the escort 
should advance, or whether it had a right to enter the 
city at aU, But as this took place, not only in regard 
to matters of trade and fairs, but also when high per- 
sonages canIe, in tÏ1nes of peace or war, and especially 
on the days of election; and as the affair often canle 
to blows when a train \vhich was not to be endured in 
the city strove to make its way in along \vith its lord, 
- many negotiations had from time to time been re- 
sorted to, and lliany tenl poral'Y arrangements concluded, 
though always with reservations of rights on both 
sides. The hope had not been relinquished of compos- 
ing once for all a quarrel that had already lasted for 
centuries, inasmuch as the \vhole institution, on account 
of which it had been so long and often so hotly con- 
tested, nlight be looked upon as nearly useless, tOr at 
least as superfluous, 
Mean\vhile, on those days, the city cavalry in several 
divisions, each having a conlnJander in front, rode forth 
from different gates, and found on a certain spot some 
troopers or hussars of the persons entitled to an escort, 
who, with their leaders, 'were \vell received and enter- 
tained, They stayed till toward evening, and then rode 
back to the city, scarcely visible to the expectant 
crowd, many a city knight not being in a condition 
to manage his horse, or keep himself in the saddle. 
The Inost important bands returned by the bridge-gate, 
where the pressure was consequently the strongest. 
Last of all, just as night fell, tlJe N urem berg post-coach 
arrived, escorted in the same way, and al\vays contain- 
ing, as the people fancied, in pursuance of custonl, an 
old woman, Its arrival, therefore, was a signal for an 
the urchins to break uut into an ear-splitting shout, 
though it was utterly ilnpossible to distinguish any 
one of the passengers within. The throng that pressed 
after the coach through the bridge-gate was quite in- 
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credible, and perfectly bewildering to the senses, The 
houses nearest the bridge were those, therefore, most 
in demand among spectators. 
Another more singular ceremony, by which the 
people were excited in broad daylight, was the Piper's 
Court (Pfcifcrgcricht), It con1memorated those early 
tirnes when important larger trading-towns endeav- 
oured, if not to abolish tolls altogether, at least to 
bring about a reduction of them, as they increased in 
proportion ,vith trade and industry, They were al- 
lowed this privilege by the emperor, who needed their 
aid, when it was in his po,ver to grant it, but com- 
monly only for one year; so that it had to be annually 
renew
d. This was effected by means of symbolical 
gifts, which were presented before the opening of 
St, Bartholomew's Fair to the imperial magistrate 
(Schultheiss), who lnight have sometimes been the 
chief toll-gatherer; and, for the sake of a more impos- 
ing sho,v, the gifts were offered when he was sitting 
in full court with the Schö1fcn, But when the chief 
nlagistrate afterward caIne to be no longer appointed 
by the elnperor, and was elected by the city itself, 
he still retained these privileges; and thus both the 
immunities of the cities from toll, and the ceremonies 
by which the representatives from Worms, N urem- 
berg, and old Bamberg, once acknowledged the ancient 
favour, had corne do\vn to our tirnes. The day before 
Lady Day, an open court was proclåilned, In an 
enclosed space in the great I ll1perial Hall, the Sch ö1fcn 
took their elevated seats; a step higher, sat the Schuit- 
heiss in the Inidst of theln; ,vhile belo,v, on the right 
hand, were the procurators of both parties invested 
with plenipotentiary powers, The Act1tarius begins 
to read aloud the weighty judgments reserved for this 
day: the lawyers demand copies, appeal, or do what- 
ever else seems necessary, All at once a singular sort 
of music announces, if we may so speak, the advent of 
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former centuries, It proceeds from three pipers, one 
of whom plays an old shawm, another a sackbut, and 
the third a pommer, or oboe. They wear blue n1antles 
trimmed with gold, having the notes made fast to their 
sleeves, and their beads covered. Having thus left 
their inn at ten o'clock, followed by the deputies and 
their attendants, and stared at by all, natives and 
strangers, they enter the hall. The law proceedings 
are stayed, the pipers and their train halt before the 
railing, the deputy steps in and stations himself in 
front of the Schultheiss, The emþlematic presents, 
whicb were required to be precisely the same as in the 
old precedents, consisted commonly of the staple wares 
of the city offering them. Pepper passed, as it. were, 
for everything else; and, even on this occasion, the 
deputy brought a handsomely turned ,vooden goblet 
filled with pepper. Upon it lay a pair of gloves, curi- 
ously slashed, stitched, and tasselled with silk, - a 
token of a favour granted and received, - such as the 
emperor himself made use of in certain cases. Along 
with this was a white staff, which in former times 
could not easily be dispensed with in judicial proceed- 
ings, Some small pieces of silver money were added: 
and the city of Worms brought an old felt hat, ,vhich 
was always redeelned again; so that the same one had 
been a witness of these ceremonies for many years. 
After the deputy had made his address, handed over 
his present, and received fron1 the Schultheiss assur- 
ance of continued favour, he quitted the enclosed circle, 
the pipers blew, the train departed as it had conle, the 
court pursued its business, until the second and at last 
the third deputy had been introduced, For each came 
some time after the other, partly that the pleasure of 
the public might thus be prolonged, and partly because 
they were always the sarne antiquated virtuosi ,vhom 
N urem berg, for itself and its co-cities, had undertaken 
to maintain, and produce annually at the appointed place. 
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We children were particularly interested in this 
festival, because we were not a little flattered to see 
our grandfather in a place of so much honour; and 
because commonly, on the self-same day, we used to 
visit him, quite modestly, in order that we might, 
when my grandmother had emptied the pepper into 
her spice-box, lay hold of a cup or srnall rod, a pair of 
gloves, or an old Räder Alb1tS,l These symbolical 
ceremonies, restoring antiquity as if by magic, could 
not be eXplained to us without leading us back into 
past tinIes, and informing us of the manners, customs, 
and feelings of those early ancestors who were so 
strangely made present to us by pipers and deputies 
seemingly risen from the dead, and by tangible gifts 
which might be possessed by ourselves. 
These venerable solemnities were followed, in the 
fine season, by many festivals, delightful for us chil- 
dren, which took place in the open air, outside the 
city. On the right shore of the Main, going down, 
about half an hour's walk from the gate, there rises 
a sulphur spring, neatly enclosed, and surrounded by 
aged lindens. Not far from it stands the Good- 
People's-Oourt, formerly a hospital erected for the 
sake of the waters, On the commons around, the 
herds of cattle from the neighbourhood were collected 
on a certain day of the year; and the herdsmen, 
together with their sweethearts, celebrated a rural 
festi val with dancing and singing, with all sorts of 
pleasure and clownishness, On the other side of the 
city lay a sin1ilar but larger common, likewise graced 
with a spring and still finer lindens, Thither, at 
Whitsuntide, the flocks of sheep were driven: and, 
at the same time, the poor, pale orphan children were 
allowed to come out of their walls into the open air; 
for the thought had not yet occurred that these desti- 
tute creatures, who n1ust some tirne or other help 
1 An old silver coin. 
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themselves through the world, ought soon to be 
brought in contact with it; that, instead of being 
kept in dreary confinement, they should rather be 
accustomed to serve and to endure; and that there 
was every reason to strengthen them physically and 
morally from their infancy, The nurses and maids, 
al ways ready to take a walk, never failed to carry or 
conduct us to such places, even in our first years; so 
that these rural festivals belong to the earliest impres- 
sions that I can recall. 
Meanwhile, our house had been finished, and that 
too in tolerably short time; because everything had 
been judiciously planned and prepared, and the need- 
ful money provided, We no\v found ourselves all 
together again, and felt cOll1fortable; for, when a well- 
considered plan is once carried out, ,ve forget the 
various inconveniences of the means that were neces- 
sary to its accon1plislllnent. The building, for a pri- 
vate residence, was roomy enough, light and cheerful 
throughout, with broad staircases, agreeable parlours, 
and a prospect of the gardens that could be enjoyed 
easily from several of the windows. The internal 
completion, and what pertained to mere ornament and 
finish, was gradually accolnplished, and served at the 
same time for occupation and amusement, 
The first thing brought into order was my father's 
collection of books, the best of which, in calf and half- 
calf binding, were to ornament the walls of his office 
and study, He possessed the beautiful Dutch editions 
of the Latin classics, which, for the sake of outward 
uniformity, he had endea voured to procure all in 
quarto; and also many other works relating to Roman 
antiquities and the more elegant jurisprudence. The 
most eminent Italian poets were not wanting, and for 
Tasso he showed a great predilection. There were 
also the best and most recent Travels, and he took 
great delight in correcting and completing Keyssler 
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and N emeÎz from them, N or had he omitted to sur- 
round hin1self with all needful aids to learning, such 
as dictionaries of various languages, and encyclopædias 
of science and art, which, with much else adapted 
to profit and amusement, might be consulted at 
will, 
The other half of this collection, in neat parchment 
bindings, with very beautifully written titles, was 
placed in a separate attic. The acquisition of new 
books, as well as their binding and arrangeluent, he 
pursued with great composure and love of order; and 
he was nluch influenced in his opinion by the critical 
notices that ascribed particular merit to any work. 
His collection of juridical treatises was annually in- 
creased by some volulnes. 
Next, the pictures, which in the old house had hung 
about promiscuously, were now collected, and sym- 
metrically hung on the walls of a cheerful room near 
the study, all in black fralnes set off with gilt mould- 
ings, It was my father's principle, to which he gave 
frequent and even passionate utterance, that one ought 
to employ the living masters, and to spend less upon 
the departed, in the estimation of whom prejudice 
greatly concurred, He bad the notion that it was pre- 
cisely the same with pictures as with Rhenish wines, 
which, though age may impart to them a higher value, 
can be produced in any coming year of just as excel- 
lent quality as in years past, After the lapse of some 
tinIe, the new wine also becomes old, quite as valuable 
and perhaps more delicious, This opinion he chiefly 
confirmed by the observation that many old pictures 
seemed to derive their chief value for lovers of art 
from the fact that they had become darker and 
browner, and that the harmony of tone in such pic- 
tures was often vaunted, 
fy father, on the other 
hand, protested that he had no fear that the new pic- 
tures ,vould not, also turn black in time; though 
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whether they were likely to gain anything by this 
he was not so positive. 
In pursuance of these principles, he employed for 
many years the whole of the Frankfort artists, - the 
painter Rirt, who excelled in aniInating oak and beech 
woods, and other so-called rural scenes, with cattle; 
Trautmann, who had adopted Rembrandt as his model, 
and had attained great perfection in enclosed lights 
and reflections, as well as in effective conflagrations, 
so that he was once ordered to paint a cOlnpanion- 
piece to a Rembrandt; Schütz, who diligently elabo- 
rated landscapes of the Rhine country, in the manner 
of Sachtlebens; and Junker, who executed with great 
purity flower and fruit pieces, still life, and figures 
quietly elnployed, after the models of the Dutch, But 
now, by the new arrangement, by more convenient 
room, and still more by the acquaintance of a skilful 
artist, our love of art was again quickened and ani- 
mated. This artist was Seekatz, a pupil of Brink- 
mann, court painter at Darmstadt, whose talent and 
character will be more minutely unfolded in the 
sequel. 
In this ,yay the remaining rooms were finished, ac- 
cording to their several purposes, Cleanliness and 
order prevailed throughout. Above all, the large panes 
of plate glass contributed toward a perfect lightness, 
which had been ,vanting in the old house for many 
causes, but chiefly on account of the panes, which were 
for the most part round, My father was cheerful on 
account of the success of his undertaking; and if his 
good humour had not been often interrupted because 
the diligence and exactness of the mechanics did not 
come up to his wishes, a happier life than ours could 
not have been conceived, since much good partly 
arose in the family itself, and partly flowed from 
without. 
But an extraordinary event deeply disturbed the 
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boy's peace of mind for the first time, On the 1st of 
November, 1755, the earthquake at Lisbon took place, 
and spread a prodigious alarm over the world, long 
accustomed to peace and quiet. A great and magnifi- 
cent capital, which was at the same time a trading and 
mercantile city, is smitten without warning by a most 
fearful calamity, The earth trembles and totters; the 
sea foams; ships dash together; houses fall in, and 
over them churches and towers; the royal palace is in 
part swallowed by the waters; the bursting land seems 
to vomit flames, since smoke and fire are seen every- 
where amid the ruins. Sixty thousand persons, a 
moment before in ease and comfort, fall together; and 
he is to be deemed most fortunate who is no longer 
éapable of a thought or'feeling about the disaster. The 
flames rage on; and with them rage a troop of des- 
peradoes, before concealed, or set at large by the event. 
The wretched survivors are exposed to pillage, massa- 
cre, and every outrage; and thus on all sides Nature 
asserts her boundless capriciousness. 
Intimations of this event had spread over wide 
regions more quickly than the authentic reports: slight 
shocks had been left in many places; in many springs, 
particularly those of a mineral nature, an unusual rece- 
ding of the waters had been remarked; and so much the 
greater was the effect of the accounts themselves, which 
were rapidly circulated, at first in general terms, but 
finally with dreadful particulars. Hereupon the relig- 
ious were neither wanting in reflections, nor the philo- 
sophic in grounds for consolation, nor the clergy in 
warnings. So complicated an event arrested the atten- 
tion of the world for a long time; and, as additional 
and more detailed accounts of the extensive effects of 
this explosion came from every quarter, the Ininds 
already aroused by the misfortunes of strangers began 
to be more and more anxious about themselves and 
their friends. Perhaps the demon of terror had never 
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so speedily and powerfully diffused his terrors over the 
earth. 
The boy, who was compelled to put up with frequent 
repetitions of the whole matter, was not a little stag- 
gered. God, the Creator and Preserver of heaven and 
earth, whom the explanation of the first article of the 
creed declared so wise and benignant, having given both 
the just and the unjust a prey to the sallle destruction, 
had not manifested himself by any means in a fatherly 
character, In vain the young mind strove to resist 
these impressions. It was the more impossible, as the 
wise and scripture-learned could not themselves agree 
as to the light in which such a phenomenon should be 
regarded. 
The next summer gave a closer opportunity of 
knowing directly that angry God, of whom the Old 
Testament records so much, A sudden hail-storm, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, violently broke 
the new panes at the back of our house, which looked 
toward the west, damaged the new furniture, destroyed 
some valuable books and other thi.ngs of worth, and 
was the more terrible to the children, as the whole 
household, quite beside themselves, dragged them into 
a dark passage, where, on their knees, with frightful 
groans and cries, they thought to conciliate the wrath- 
ful Deity, Meanwhile, my father, who was the only 
one self-possessed, forced open and unhinged the 
window-frames, by which we saved much glass, but 
made a broader inlet for the rain that followed the 
hail; so that, after we were finally quieted, we found 
ourselves in the rooms and on the stairs completely 
surrounded by floods and streams of water. 
These events, startling as they were on the whole, 
did not greatly interrupt the course of instruction which 
my father himself had undertaken to give us children. 
He had passed his youth in the Coburg Gymnasium, 
which stood as one of the first among German educa- 
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tional institutions, He had there laid a good founda.. 
tion in languages, and other Iuatters reckoned part of a 
learned education, had subsequently applied himself to 
jurispru,lence at Leipzig, and had at last taken his 
degree at Giessen, His dissertation, " Electa de aditione 
Hereclitatis," \vhich had been earnestly and carefully 
,vritten, is still cited by jurists \vith approval. 
It., is a. pious \vish of all fathers to see what they 
have thelnsel ves failed to attain realised in their sons, 
as if in this \vay they could live their lives over again, 
and at last luake a prop
r u
e of their early experience, 
Conscious of his acquireUlellts, \vith the certainty of 
faithful perseverance, and distrusting the teachers of 
the day, IllY father undertook to instruct his o\vn chil- 
dren, allowillg thel11 to take particular lessons from 
particular masters ouly so far as seemed absolutely 
necessary, A pedagogical dilettantism \vas already 
heginning to sho\v itself every\vhere. The pedantry 
allcl heaviness of the lllasters appointed in the public 
school::; had probably given rise to this evil. Sonlething 
better \vas sought for, but it \vas forgotten how defect- 
ive all instruction nlust he ,vhich is not given by 
persons \vho are teachers by profession. 
]\fy father had prospered in his o\vn career tolerably 
according to his \vishes: I was to follow the same 
course, only more easily, and much farther, He prized 
my natural endOWll1ents the more, because he ,vas him- 
self \vanting in thenl; for he had acquired everything 
only hy Uleans of unspeakable diligence, pertinacity, 
and repetition, He often assured nle, early and late, 
both in jest and earnest, that with n1Y talents he \,,"ould 
have deported hinlself very differently, and \vould not 
have turned thenl to such slua11 account, 
By nleans of a ready apprehl-'n::;ion, practice, and a 
gooù llleJllory, I very soon outgre\v the instructions 
,vhich Iny father aud the other teachers 'vere able to 
give, without being thoroughly grounded in anything, 
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Grammar displeased me, because I regarded it as a 
mere arbitrary law: the rules seemed ridiculous, inas- 
n1uch as they ,vere invalidated by so many exceptions, 
which had all to be learned by then1selves, And if the 
first Latin ,york had not been in rhYlne, I should have 
got on but badly in that; but, as it ,vas, I hUlnmed and 
sang it to myself readily enough. In the sanle way we 
had a geography in nlelnory-verses, in which the most 
wretched doggerel best served to fix the recollection of 
that which was to be retained; e, g,,- 


"Upper-Yssel has many a fen, 
Which makes it hateful to all men," 


The forms and inflections of language I caught with 
ease; and I also quickly unravelled .what lay in the 
conception of a thing, In rhetoric, composition, and 
such Inatters, no one excelled 111e; although I was often 
put back for faults of gralnnlar. Yet these were the 
attempts that gave my father particular pleasure, and 
for which he rewarded me with Inany presents of 
money, considerable for such a lad, 
My father taught my sister Italian in the same room 
in which I had to commit Cellarius to memory, As I 
was soon ready with my task, and ,vas yet obliged to 
sit quiet, I listened with nlY hook before me, and very 
readily caught the Italian, which struck me as an 
agreeable softening of Latin, 
Other precocities, with respect to memory and the 
power to combine, I possessed in common with those 
children \vho thus acquire an early reputation, For 
that reason, lny father could scarcely wait for me to go 
to college, He very soon declared that I must study 
jurisprudence in Leipzig, for which he retained a strong 
predilection; and I was after\vard to visit some other 
university and take my degree, As for this second one 
he was indifferent as to which I might choose, except 
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that he had for some reason or other a disinclination 
to Göttingen, to lny disappointrnent, since it was pre- 
cisely there that I had placed such confidence and high 
hopes. 
He told me further, that I was to go to vVetzlar and 
Ratisbon, as \vell as to Vienna, and thence to,vard 
Italy; although he repeatedly luentioned that Paris 
should first be seen, because after cOIning out of Italy 
nothing else could be pleasing, 
These tales of nlY future youthful travels, often as 
they were repeated, I listened to eagerly, the more so 
as they always led to accounts of Italy, and at last to 
a description of Naples, His otherwise serious and dry 
manner seelned on these occasions to relax and quicken, 
and thus a passionate \vish a,voke in us children to 
participate in the paradise he described, 
Private lessons, \vhich no\\'" gradually multiplied, 
were shared \vith the children of the neighbours. This 
learning in comnlon did not advance me: the teachers 
follo\ved their routine; and the rudeness, sometimes 
the ill nature, of my companions, interrupted the brief 
hours of study ,vith tun1ult, vexation, and disturbance, 
Chresto1l1athies, by which learning is nlade pleasant 
and varied, had not yet reached us, Cornelius Nepos, 
so dry to young people; the N e,v Testament, ,vhich 
was much. too easy, and \vhich by preaching and relig- 
ious instructions had been rendered even comn10n- 
place; Cellarius and PasoI', - could in1part no kind of 
interest; on the other hand, a certain rage for rhyme 
and versification, a consequence of reading the prevalent 
German poets, took con1plete possession of us, 1\le it 
had seized much earlier, as I had found it agreeable 
to pass frOln the rhetorical to the poetical treatment 
of BU hjects, 
"..- e boys held a Sunday assenlhly ,,,here each of us 
,vas to produce original yerses, And here I ,vas struck 
by something strange, \vhich long caused 111e uneasi- 
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ness. My poems, whatever they might be, always 
seen1ed to me the best, But I soon remarked that lilY 
competitors, who brought forth very lame affairs, 'were 
in the same condition, and thought no less of them- 
selves. Nay, what appeared yet more suspicious, a 
good lad (though in such matters altogether ullskilful), 
who 111 I liked in uther respects, but who had his 
rhYlnes nlade by his tutor, not only regarded these 
as the best, but was thoroughly persuaded they \vere 
his own, as he al \vays Illaintained in our confidential 
intercourse, N O\V, al; this illusion and error \vas 
obvious to me, the quesLion one day forced itself upou 
TIle, whether I Inyself luight not be in the saIne state, 
whether those poenlS were not really better than n1Ïne, 
and ,vhether I nÜght not jUl;tly appear to those l)oys 
as mad as they to Iile? This disturbed nle much and 
long, for it was altogether inlpossi hIe for me to find 
any external criteriun of the truth: I even ceased 
frOln producing, until at length 1 ,vas quieted l)y IllY 
own light tel11}Jeralllent, and the feeling of Iny own 
powers, and lal;tl y by a trial of skill, --'- startèd on the 
spur of the nl0111ellt by our teachers and parents, \vho 
had noted our sport, - in \vhich I caIne off \vell, and 
won general praise, 
No libraries for children had at that tirHe been 
established, The old had therl1selves still childish 
notions, and found it convenient to inlpart their own 
education to their successors, Except the "Orbis 
Pictus" of Amos COlnenius, no book of the sort fell 
into our hands; but the large folio Bible, with copper- 
plates by Merian, was diligently gone over leaf by leaf; 
Gottfried's" Chronicles," \vith plates by the sanle Inas- 
tel', taught us the 1110St notable events of universal 
history; the "Acerra Philologica" added thereto all 
sorts of fables, rnythologies, and ,yonders; and, as I 
soon becanle falniliar \vith Ovid's "l\1etal110rphuses," 
the first books of \v hich in particular I studied care- 
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fully, my young brain was rapidly furnished with a 
n1ass of irnages and events, .of significant and wonderful 
shapes and occurrences; and I never felt 'tin18 hang 
upon my hands, as I ahvays occupied 111yself in work- 
ing over, repeating, and reproducing the::;e acquisitions. 
A 1110re salutary nloral effect than that of these 
rude and hazardous antiquiLies was produced by 
"'éné- 
lon's "Telen1achus," '\vith which I first became ac- 
quainted in N eukirch's translation, and which, imper- 
fectly as it was executed, had a sweet and beneficent 
influence on lIlY ulind. That" Robinson Crusoe" was 
added in due ti Hie, follo\vs in the naLure of things; and 
it may be imagined that the" Isla.nd of Falsenberg" '\vas 
not wanting, Lord A,llson's " Voyage round the Globe" 
cOlnLined the dignity of truth '\vith the rich fancies 
of fable; and, while our thoughts accolllpanied this 
excellent sealnall, we ,vere conducteù over all the 
worlù, and endeavoured to follo,v hÜn '\vitli our fingers 
on the globe. But a still richer harvest was to spring 
up before me, \vhen I lighted on a mass of writings, 
which, in their present state, it is true, cannot be called 
excellent, but the contents of \vhich, in a harmless 
way, bring near to us H1any a Ineritorious action of 
forn1er tÏ1nes. 
The publication, or rather the manufacture, of those 
books, which have at a later day becolne so well known 
and celebrated under the lWIne Vulkschriften, Volks- 
bücher (popular works or Looks), was carried on in 
Frankfort, The enormous sales they met '\vith led to 
their being ahnost illegibly printed from stereotypes 
on horrible blotting-paper. \Ve children were so for- 
tunate as to finù these precious relnains of the Middle 
Ages every day on a little table at the door of a dealer 
in cheap books, and to obtain them at the cost of a 
couple of Kreutzer, "The EulcnRpiegel," "The Four 
Sons of lIailnoll," " The Elllpel'Or Octaviall," " The Fair 
Melusina,," "The Beautiful l\Iagelone," ,,}'1 or tunatus," 
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years, my sister and I l'euwined alone, and were there- 
fore the lllore deeply and affectionately attached to 
each other. 
These nlaladies, and other unpleasant interruptions, 
were in their consequences doubly grievous; for Iny 
father, who seel11ed to have laid d<nvll for hÜnself 
a certain calelidar of education and illstruction, was 
resolved imlnediately to re]!air eyery delay, and im- 
posed double lessons upon the young convalescent. 
These were not hard for Ine to acccnnplish, but ,vere 
so far trou blesolne, that they hindered, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, repressed, lilY in,vard development, .which 
had taken a decided direction, 
Fronl these didactic and pedagogic oppressions, we 
cOlnlnonly fled to lIlY grandfather and granchnother. 
Their house stooJ in the Friedberg Street, and ap- 
peared to have been fOl'lnerly a fortress; for, on 
approaching it, nothing ,vas seen Lut a large gate 
with battlelnents, ,vhich ,vel'e joined on either side to 
the two neighbouring houses, Un entering through a 
narro,v passage, ,ve reached at last a tolerably ,vide 
court, surrounded by irregular buildings, ,vhich were 
now all united into one dwelling, \Ve usually has- 
tened at once into the garùen, ,yhich extended to a 
considerable length and breadth behind the buildings, 
and was very ,yell kept, The 'walks were mostly 
skirted by vine-trellises: one part of the space was 
used for vegetables, and another devoted to flowers, 
,vhich fro III spring till autullln adorned in rich succes- 
sion the borders as wen as the Leds. The long wall, 
erect
d toward the south, was used for SOlne well- 
trained espalier peach-trees, the forbidden fruit of 
which ripened telnptingly before us through the sum- 
mer. Yet we rather avoided this side, because we here 
could not satisfy our dainty appetites; and ,ve turned 
to the side opposite, where an interminable ro,v of cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes furnished our voracity 
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with a succession of harvests till autumn. Not less 
important to us \vas an old, high, wide-spreading rllul- 
berry-tree, both on account 'of its fruits, and because 
we were told that the silkwornls fed upon its leaves. 
In this peaceful region nlY grandfather was found 
every evening, tending ,vith genial care, and with his 
own hand, the finer gro\vths uf fruits and flowers; 
while a gardener managed the drudgery, He was 
never vexed by the various toils which \vere necessary 
to preserve anù increase a fine sho\v of pinks, The 
branches of the peach-trees 'vere carefully tied to the 
espaliers ,vith his own hands, in a fan-shape, in order 
to bring about a full and easy gro\vth of the fruit, 
The sorting of the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, and 
plants of a sin1Ïlar nature, as \vell as the care of their 
preservation, he entrusted to nune; anù I still with 
pleasure recall to n1Y mind how diligently he occupied 
hirnself in inoculating the different varieties of roses. 
That he Blight protect himself froln the thorns, he put 
on a pair of those ancient leather gloves, of which 
three pair were given him annually at the Piper's 
Court; so that there ,vas no dearth of the article, He 
wore also a loose dressing-go\vn, and a folded black 
velvet cap upon his head; so that he rnight have 
passed for an intermediate person between Alcinous 
and Laertes, 
All this work in the garden he pursued as regularly 
and with as nluch precision as his official business; 
for, before he can1e down, he ahvays arranged the list 
of cases for the next day, and read the legal papers, 
In the nlorning he proceeded to the city hall, dined 
after his return, then took a nap in his easy-chair, 
and so went through the F;allle routine every day, He 
conversed little, never exhihited any veheu1ence; and 
I df) not remelnber eyer tù havé seen hinl angry, All 
that surroundeù hÏIn ,vas in the fashion of the olden 
tÜne, I never perceived any alteration in his ,vains.. 
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years, my sister and I rer11ained alone, and were there.. 
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with a succession of harvests till autumn. Not less 
important to us was an old" high, wide-spreading IllUl- 
berry-tree, both on account of its fruits, and because 
we were told that the silkwol'nls fed upon its leaves. 
In this peaceful region IllY grandfather was found 
every evening, tending with genial care, and with his 
own hand, the finer gro\vths of fruits and flowers; 
while a gardener nJanaged the drudgery. He was 
never vexed by the various toils which were necesHary 
to preserve and increase a fine sho\v of pinks, The 
branches of the peach-trees were carefully tied to the 
espaliers \vilh his o\vn hanùs, in a fan-shape, in order 
to bring about a full and easy growth of the fruit, 
The sorting of the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, and 
plants of a sÎIllilar nature, as \vell as the care of their 
preservation, he entrusted to none; and I still with 
pleasure recall to IllY nlÎnd how diligently he occupied 
hÎInself in inoculating the different varieties of roses. 
That he Blight protect himself from the thorns, he put 
on a pair of those ancient leather gloves, of which 
three pair were given him annually at the Piper's 
Court; so that there \vas no ùearth of the article, He 
wore also a loose dressing-go\vn, and a folded black 
velvet cap upon his head; so that he Inight have 
passed for an intermediate person between Alcinous 
and Laertes, 
All this work in the garden he pursued as regularly 
and with as much precision as his official business; 
for, before he caIne down, he always arranged the list 
of cases for the next day, and read the legal papers. 
In the Illorning he proceedeù to the city hall, dined 
after his return, then took a nap in his easy-chair, 
and so went through the sarne routine every day, He 
conversed little, never exhibited any vehemence; and 
I do not renlClnher ever to have seen hÏ1u angry, All 
that surrounded hiln \vas in the fashion of the olùen 
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coted roon). His library contained, besides la'w-works, 
only the earliest books of travels, sea-voyages, and dis- 
coveries of countries, Altogether I can call to mind 
no situation more aq.apted than his to a ,vaken the feel- 
ing of uninterrupted peace and eternal duration, 
But the reverence we entertained for this venerable 
old man was raised to the highest degree by a convic- 
tion that he possessed the gift of prophecy, especial1y 
in matters that pertained to himself and his destiny, 
It is true he revealed hÜnself to no one distinctly and 
minutely, except to my grandnlother; yet we ,vere all 
a'\vare that he was infornled of 'what ,vas going to hap- 
pen by significant dreanls, He assured his ,vife, for 
instance, at a tin)e ,vhen he was still a junior coun- 
cillor, that, on the first vacancy, he 'would obtain the 
place left open on the bench of the Sell öjfen; and soon 
after,vard, ,vhen one of those officers actually died of 
apoplexy, nlY grandfather gave orders that his house 
should be quietly got ready prepared on the day of 
electing and balloting, to receive his guests and con- 
gratulators, Sure enough, the decisive gold ball was 
dra'\vn in his favour, The sÍInple dream by '\vhich he 
had learned this, he confided to his ,vife as follo,ys: 
He had seen hinlself in the ordinary full assernbly of 
councilnlen, ,vhere all ,vent on just as usual. Suddenly 
the late Schöjf rose from his seat, descended the steps, 
pressed him in the 1110st con)p]Ünentary rnanner to 
take the vacant place, and then departed by the door, 
Something sin1Ílar occurred on the death of the 
Schultheiss, They make no delay in supplying this 
place; as they always have to fear that the en)peror 
will, at sonle tillIe, resume his ancient Tight of nomi- 
nating the officer, On this occasion, the nlessenger of 
the court came at midnight to sununon an extraordinary 
session for the next morning; and, as the Hght in his 
lantern ,vas about to expire, he asked for a candle's encl 
to help hÍIll on his 'way, "Give him a whole one," 
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said my grandfather to the ladies: "he takes the 
trouble all on my account," This expression antici- 
pated the result, - he ,vas made Schultheiss. And 
what rendered the circumstance particularly remark- 
able was, that, although his representative was the 
third and last to draw at the ballot, the two silver balls 
first caIne out, leaving the golden ball at the bottom of 
the bag for him, 
Perfectly prosaic, siInple, and without a trace of the 
fantastic or miraculous, ,vere the other dreams, of 
,vhich we were infonned, lVloreover, I ren1elnber that 
once, as a boy, I ,vas turning over his books and mem- 
oranda, and found, among SOlne other remarks which 
related to gardening, such sentences as these: "To- 
night N, N. came to me, and said," - the nan1e and 
l'èVè lation being written in cipher; or, "This night I 
S
1\Y," - all the rest being again in cipher, except the 
conjunctions and similar words, from which nothing 
could be learned, 
It is \vorthyof note also, that persons ,vho showed 
no signs of prophetic insight at other times, acquired, 
for the mOlnent, while in his presence, and that by 
11leanS of some sensible evidence, presentiments of 
diseases or deaths which "were then occurring in distant 
places, But no such gift has been transn1Ïtted to any 
of his children or grandchildren, who, for the most 
part, have been hearty people, enjoying life, and never 
going beyond the actual. 
"\Vhile on this subject, I reulelnber \vith gratitude 
nlany kindnesses I received from them in my youth, 
Thus, for example, we were employed and entertained 
in many ways when we visited the second daughter, 
married to the druggist l\lelber, whose house and shop 
stood near the nlarket, in the nlÍdst of the liveliest and 
most crowded part of the to\vn, There we could look 
down from the ,vindows pleasantly enough upon the 
hudy-burly, in which we feared to lose ourselves; and 


. 
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though at first, of all the goods in the shop, nothing 
had much interest for us but the licorice, and the little 
bro\vn stalnped cakes lnade from it, \ve becalne ill tÜne 
better acquainted with the nlultitude of articles bought 
and sold in that busine:5s, This aunt \vas the nlost 
vivacious of all the family, Whilst nlY nlother, in her 
early years, took pleasure in being neatly dressed, 
working at SOlne dOlllestic occupation, or reading a 
book, the other, on the contrary, ran about the neigh- 
bourhood to pick up neglected childreu, take care of 
theIu, cOlub then, and carry theIn about in the \vay she 
had done \yith Ule for a good \vhile, At a tÍ1ne of 
public festivities, such as coronations, it ,vas inlPossible 
to keep her at home, 'Vhen a little child, she had 
already scranlbled for the lnoney scattered on such 
occasions; and it \vas related of her, that once \vhen 
she had got a good lnany together, and \vas looking at 
them with great delight in the palm of her hanel, it 
was struck by s0111ebody, and all her \vell-earned booty 
vanished at a blo\v, There ,vas another incident of 
\yhich she \vas very proud, Once, \vhile standing on 
a post as the Enlperor Charles VII. \vas passing, at a 
Dloment when all the people \vere silent, she shouted 
a vigorous" Vivat !" into the coach, \vhich nlade hiIn 
take off his hat to her, and thank her quite graciously 
for her bold salutation, 
Everything in her house \vas stirring, lively, and 
cheerful; and we children owed her 11lany a gay hour. 
In a more quiet situation, which was, however, 
suited to her character, was a second aunt, married to 
the Pastor Stark, incunlbent of St, Catherine's Church, 
He lived much alone, in accordance \vith his tempera.. 
ment and vocation, and possessed a fine library. Here 
I first became acquainted \vith HOlner, in a prose trans.. 
lation, which may be found in the seventh part of IIerr 
von Loen's new collection of the 11lOst reluarkable 
travels, under the title, "Homer's Description of the 
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Conquest of the Kingdon; of Troy," ornamented with 
copperplates in the theatrical French taste, These 
pictures perverted IllY iluagination to such a degree, 
that, for a long tiIne, I could conceive the Ho- 
meric heroes only under such forIns, The incidents 
thenlselves gave llle unspeakable delight; though I 
found great fault with the work for affording u-s no 
account of the capture of Troy, and breaking off so 
abruptly with the death of Hector. l\Iy uncle, to 
whOln 1 nlelltiolleù this defect, referred me to Virgil, 
who perfectly satisfied lny ùenlands, 
It will be taken for granted, that we children had 
among our other lessons a continued and progressive 
instruction in religion, But the Church-Protestantisnl 
inlparted to us was, properly speaking, llothing but 
a kind of dry lllorality: ingenious exposition was not 
thought of, and the doctrine appealed neither to the 
understanùing nor to the heart, }"'or that reason, there 
were various secessions frOIH the Established Church, 
Separatists, Pietists, Herrnhuter (l\Ioravians), Quiet-in- 
the-Land, and others differently nalned and cbarac- 
terised, sprang up, all of \vhom are animated by the 
saIne purpose of approaching the Deity, especially 
through Christ, 11J01'e elo::;ely than seemed to them pos- 
sible under the forIns of the established religion. 
The boy heard these opinions and sentinlents con- 
stantly spoken of, for the clergy as \vell as the 
laity divÍ<led theIllselves into P1'O and con, The 
nlinority were èomposed of those who dissented more 
or less broadly; but their nlodes of thinking attracted 
'by originality, heartiness, perseverance, and independ- 
euce, All sorts of stories \vere told of their virtues, 
and of the way in \vhich they were manifested. The 
reply of a pious Iuaster-tilllllan was especially noted, 
\vho, when one of his craft attelupted to shanle him by 
asking, " \Vho is really your cOllfes
ol' ?" answered \vith 
great cheerfullless, and confiùence in the goodness of 
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his cause, "I have a famous one, - no less than the 
confessor of King David," 
Things of this sort naturally made an impression on 
the boy, and led him into sÏ1nilar states of nlind, In 
fact, he came to the thought that he nÜght inlnlediately 
apprQach the great God of nature, the Creator and Pre- 
server of heaven and earth, ,vhose earlier Inanifestations 
of wrath had been long forgotten in the beauty of the 
world, and the Inanifold blessings in which we partici- 
pate ,vhile upon it, The ,yay he took to accolnplish 
this was very curious, 
The boy had chiefly kept to the first article of belief. 
The God who stands in imlnediate connection with 
nature, and o\vns and loves it as his work, seemed to 
hinl the proper God, who might be brought into closer 
relationship with man, as with everything else, and 
who would take care of hiIn, as of the motion of the 
stars, the days and seasons, the aninu1;ls and plants, 
There were texts of the Gospels .which explicitly stated 
this, The boy could ascribe no form to this Being: 
he therefore sought him in his 'works, and would, in 
the good Old-Testament fashion, build hÏ1n an altar. 
Natural productions 'were set forth as inlages of the 
world, over 'which a flanle ,vas to burn, signifying the 
aspirations of man's heart to\vard his l\1aker, He 
brought out of the collection of natural objects \vhich 
he possessed, and \vhich had been increased as chance 
directed, the best ores and other specimens, But the 
next difficulty was, as to how they should be arranged 
and raised into a pile, His father possessed a beau- 
tiful red-lacquered music-stand, ornamented with gilt 
flowers, in the form of a four-sided pyramid, ,vith dif- 
ferent elevations, which had been found convenient for 
quartets, but lately was not luuch in use, The boy 
laid hands on this, and built up his representatives of 
nature one aLove the other in steps; so that it a11 
looked quite pretty and at the sallie time sufficiently 
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significant. On an early sunrise his first worship of 
God was to be celebrated, but the young priest had 
not yet settled how to produce a flame which should 
at the sanle tinle en1Ït an agreeable oùour, At last it 
occurred to him to combine the two, as he possessed 
a few funligating pastils, ,vhich diffused a pleasant 
fragrance ,vith a glinlmer, if not with a flame. Nay, 
this soft burning and exhalation seen led a better repre- 
sentation of ,,,hat passes in the heart, than an open 
flanle. The sun had already risen for a long time, but 
the neighbouring houses concealed the east, At last 
it glittered above the roofs: a burning-glass was at 
once taken up and aP1>lied to the pastils, \vhich were 
fixed on the sUlnmit in a fine porcelain saucer. Every- 
thing succeeded according to the wish, and the devo- 
tion was' perfect. The altar remained as a peculiar 
ornament of the room which had been assigned him 
in the new house, Everyone regarded it only as a 
well-arranged collection of natural curiosities, The 
boy kne,v better, but concealed his knowledge, He 
longed for a repetition of the solelunity. But unfor- 
tunately, just as the lll0St opportune sun arose, the 
porcelain cup was not at hand: he placed the pastils 
ilnmediately on the upper surface of the stand; they 
were kindled; and so great was the devotion of the 
priest, that he did not observe, until it ,vas too late, 
the nlischief his sacrifiGe was doing, The pastils had 
burned mercilessly into the red laGq uer and Leautiful 
golù flo\vers, and, as if some evil spirit had disappeared, 
had left their Llack, ineffaceable footprints. l1y this 
the young priest was thro\vn into the most extrelne 
perplexity. The mischief could be coyered up, it was 
true, ''\lith the larger pieces of his sho\v nlaterials; but 
the spirit f
r ne,v offerillgs ,vas gone, and the accident 
Inight ahnost be considered a hillt and warning of the 
danger there ahvays is in wishing to approach the 
Deity in such away. 
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ALL that has been hitherto recorded indicates that 
happy and easy condition in which nations exist dur- 
ing a long peace, But 1l0"W here pro ha Ll y is such a 
beautiful tinle enjoyed in greater comfort than in 
cities living under their own laws, and large enough 
to include a considerable nUll) bel' of citizens, and so 
situated as to enrich thelll by trade and conunerce. 
Strangers find it to their advantage to come and go, 
and are under a necessity of bringing profit in order 
to acquire profit, Even if such cities rule but a snlall 
territory, they are the better qualified to advance their 
internal prosperity; as their external relations expose 
theln to no costly undertakings or alliances. 
Thus the Frankforters passed a series of pros!)erous 
years during my childhood; but scarcely, on the 28th 
of August, 1756, had I eonlpleted IllY seventh year, 
than that ,vorld-renowned 'war broke out which was 
also to exert great influence upon the next seven years 
of nlY life, Frederick the second, }{ing of Prussia, 
had fallen upon Saxony with sixty thousand nlen; 
and, instead of announcing his invasion by a declara- 
tion of war; he followed it up with a manifesto, 
composed by himself as it ,vas said, which explained 
the causes that had Inoved and justified hÜn in so 
monstrous a step, The ,vorld, ,vhich saw itself ap- 
pealed to, not merely as spectator, but as judge, 
inlmediately split into two parties; and our fan1ily 
was an image of the great whole. 
4 2 
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J\ly grandfather, ,,,ho, as ScllÖjf of Frankfort, had 
carried the coronation canopy over 
Francis the First, 
and had received fruln the enlpress a heavy gold chain 
,vith her likeness, took the Austrian side, along with 
some of his sons-in-la\v anù daughters, 11y father 
having been nOll1Ïnated to the itnperial council by 
Charles the Seventh, and synlpathising sincerely in the 
fate of that unhappy Illonarch, leaned to,vard Prussia, 
,vith the other and slualler half of the fanÜly, Our 
llleetings, ,vhich had been helù on Sundays for many 
year:-; uninterruptedly, \\ ere very soon ùisturbed. The 
misunderstanùings so Culllffion aUlollg }Jer
ons related 
by lllarriage found only no\v a forln in ,vhich they 
could be expressed, Contention, discord, silence, and 
separation ensued, ]\Iy grandfather, generally a cheer- 
ful, quiet man, and fond of ease, Lecalne Ünpatient. 
The 'VOlIlen vainly endeavoured to slllother the fianles; 
and, after SOlne un pleasant scenes, nlY father was the 
first to quit the society, At honle 'we no\v rejoiced 
undisturbed at the Prussian victories, \vhich \vere COffi- 
rnonly announced with great glee by our vivacious 
aunt, Every other interest had to give ,yay to this, 
and we passed the rest of the year in perpetual agita- 
tion, The occupation of Dresden, the llloderation of 
the king at the outset, his slow but secure advances, 
the victory at Lowositz, the capture of the Saxons, 
,vere so Luany triulllphs for our party, Everything 
that eoulcl be alleged for the adyantage of our oppo- 
nents ,vas denied or depreciated; anù, as the 111elnbers 
of the fanÜly on the other side did the saUle, they 
could not nleet in the streets 'without disputes arising, 
as in " TIorneo and ,f uliet." 
Thus I also was then a Prussian in IllY yie\vs, or, 
to speak nlore correctly, a Fritzian; since what cared 
\ve for l>russia? It was the personal character of the 
great king that \vorked upon an hearts, I rejoiced 
with my father in our conquests, readily copied the 
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everyone to recognise as real ,vhatever Inay In any 
way seel11 tu hinl, the inventor, ag true, 
But what is here told only in general terms, and by 
way of reflection, ,viII perhaps become nlore apparent 
and interesting by Ineans of an exanlple, I subjoin, 
therefore, one of these tales, which, as I often had to 
repeat it to illY conlrades, still hovers entire in my 
imagination and Inenlory. 


THE NE\V PARIS. 


A noy's LEG END. 


On the night before 'Vhitsunday, not long since, I 
dreamed that I stood before a n1Îrror engaged ,vith the 
new sunllner clothes which lllY ùear parents had given 
me for the holiday, The dress consisted, as you kno,v, 
of shoes of polished leather, 'with large silyer buckles, 
fine cotton stockings, black nether gaI'lllents of serge, 
and a coat of green Laracan with gold buttons, The 
waistcoat of gold cloth ,vas cut out of IllY father's 
bridal waistcoat, J\ly hair had ueen frizzled and pow- 
dered, and IllY curls stuck out fronl nlY head like little 
",ings; but I could not finish dressing lllyself, because 
I kept confusing the different articles, the first al\vays 
falling off as soon as I ,vas about to put on the next, 
In this dilelnma, a young and handsome n
an carne to 
Ine, and greeted l11e in the friendliest nlan11 er, " Oh ! 
you are ,velconle," said I: "I al11 very glad to see you 
here," -" Do you kno,y me, then?" replied he, sn1Ïl- 
ing, ",\Yhy not?" ,vas nlY no less smiling ans,ver, 
" You are l\lercury - I have often enough seen you 
represented in pictures," -" I am, indeed," replied he, 
.f and anl sent to you by the gods on an important 
errand, Do you see these three apples?" He stretched 
forth his hand aDd sho\ved me three apples, ,,-hich it 
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could hardly hold, and .which were as .wonderfully beau- 
tiful as they \vere large, the one of a red, the other of 
a yello\v, the third of a green, colour. One could not 
help thinking they \vere precious stones made into the 
form of fruit, I \vould have snatched thenl; but he 
dre\v back, and said, " You nlust kno\v, in the first 
place, that they are not for you, You lnust give them 
to the three handsomest youths of the city, \vho 
then, each according to his lot, will find wives to the 
utmost of their wishes, Take then1, and success to 
you!" said he, as he departed, leaving the apples ill 
Iny open hands, They appeared to n1e to have LeC0111e 
still larger. I held thern up at once against the light, 
and found thenl quite transparent; but soon they 
expanded up\vard, and becalne three beautiful little 
ladies about as large as ll1iddle-sized dolls, whose 
clothes were of the colours of the apples, They glided 
gently up Iny fingers: and when I \vas about to catch 
them, to n1ake sure of one at least, they had already 
soared high and far; and I had to put up with the dis- 
appointlnent, I stood there all anlazed and petrified, 
holding up my hands, and staring at lny fingers as if 
there \vere still something on theln to see, Suddenly 
I saw a most lovely girl dance upon the very tips, She 
was smaller, but pretty and Hvely; and as she did not 
flyaway like the others, but relnained dancing, no\v on 
one finger-point, now on another, I regarded her for a 
long \vhile \vith adnliration. And, as she pleased IDe 
so much, I thought in the end I could catch her, and 
Inade, as I fancied, a very adroit grasp, But at the mo- 
Inent I felt such a blow on nlY head that T fell do\vn 
stunned, and did not awake from Iny stupor till it was 
tÌ1ne to dress Inyself and go to church, 
During the service I often called those iInages to 
nÜnd, and also when I \vas eating dinner at my grand- 
father's table, In the afternoon I \vished to visit SOl11e 
friends, partly to show lllyself in Iny ne\v dress, with 
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room adjoining, 'Ve were allowed, as a special favour, 
to invite first one and then another of the neighbours' 
children as spectators; and thus at the outset I gained 
many friends, but the restlessness inherent in children 
did not suffer thelTI to remain long a patient audience. 
They interrupted the play; and we were compelled to 
seek a younger public, which could at any rate be kept 
in order by the nurses and nlaids, The original drama, 
to which the puppets had been specially adapted, we 
had learned by heart; and in the beginning this was 
exclusively perfornled, Soon growing ,veary of it, how- 
ever, we changed the dresses and decorations, and at- 
tempted various other pieces, which were indeed on too 
grand a scale for so narrow a stage, Although this pre- 
sumption spoiled and finally quite destroyed what we 
performed, such childish pleasures and elTIployments 
nevertheless exercised and advanced in many ways my 
power of invention and repl'et-ientation, lIlY fancy, and 
a certain technical skill, to a degree which in any 
other way could not perhaps have been secured in so 
short a tinle, in so confined a space, and at so little 
expense. 
I had early learned to use compasses and ruler, be- 
cause all the instructions they gave me in geometry 
were forthwith put into practice; and I occupied my- 
self greatly ,vith pasteboard work, I did not stop at 
geometrical figures, little boxes, and such things, but 
invented pretty pleasure-houses adorned with pilasters, 
steps, and fiat roofs, However, but little of this was 
c0111pleted, 
Far Jnore persevering was I, on the other hand, in 
arranging, with the help of our dOJuestic (a tailor by 
trade), an arlTIOry for the service of our plays and trag- 
edies, which we ourselves performed with delight when 
we had outgrown the puppets, J.\;fy playfellows, too, 
prepared for themselves such annories, which they con- 
sidered to be quite as fine and goud as nline; but I had 
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made provision, not for the wants of one person only, 
and could furnish several of the little band with every 
requisite, and thus made lnyself l110re and III ore indis- 
pensable to our little circle, That such games tended 
to factions, quarrels, and blows, and COIDJnollly came to 
a sad end in tUll1ult and vexation, 1uay easily be sup- 
posed, In such cases certain of Iny cOlnpanions gen- 
erally took part ,vith 1Ile, \vhile others sided against 
me; though many changes of party occurred, One 
single boy, whom I will call Pylades, urged by the 
'others, once only left Iny party, but 
ould scarcely for 
a llloment lllaintain his hostile position, We were 
reconciled amid Illany tears, and for a long time after- 
ward kept faithfully together. 
To hiIn, as well as other well-wishers, I could render 
myself very agreeable by telling tales, which they most 
delighted to hear when I 'was the hero of my own 
story. It greatly rejoiced them to know that such 
,vonderful things could befall one of their own play- 
fellows; nor was it any harm that they did not 
understand how I could find tÍ1ne anù space for such 
adventures, as they n1ust have been pretty well aware 
of all my comings and goings, and how I was occupied 
the entire day, Not the less necessary was it for me 
to select the localities of these occurrences, if not in 
another world, at least in another spot; and yet all 
was told as having taken place only to-day or yester- 
day, They therefore had to form for themselves greater 
illusions than I could have palmed off upon them. If 
I had not gradually learned, in accordance with the 
instincts of my nature, to work up these visions and 
conceits into artistic forms, such vainglorious begin- 
nings could not have gone on without producing evil 
consequences for myself in the end. 
Considering this impulse more closely, we may see 
in it that presumption with which the poet authorita- 
tively utters the greatest in1probabilities, and requires 
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my hat under nlY ann and IllY s,vord by my side, and 
partly to return their'visits, I found no one at home; 
and, as I heard tbat they were gone to the gardens, I 
resolved to follo\v tbem
 and pass the evening pleas- 
antly. l\1y way led to\vard the intrenchments; and I 
came to the spot which is rightly called the Bad Wall, 
for it is never quite safe frolH ghosts there. I walked 
slowly, and thought of nlY three goddesses, but espe- 
ciallyof the little nymph, and often held up IllY fingers 
in hopes she nlight be kind enough to balance herself 
there again. \Vith su
h thoughts I was proceeding, 
when I saw in the wall on nlY left hand a little gate 
which I did not renlenlber to have ever noticed before, 
It looked lo\v, but its pointed arch ,vould have allowed 
the tallest n1an to enter, Arch and ,vall had been chis- 
elled in the hand:suIHe:st ,yay, buth by lllason and sculp- 
tor; but it wa
 the door itself 'which first properly 
attracted my attention, The old brown wood, though 
slightly Ornalllellted, was crossed ,vith broad bands of 
brass ,vrought buth in relief and intaglio. The foliage 
on these, with the l110st natural Lirds sitting in it, I 
could not sufficiently adnlÌre. But, ,,'hat seemed nlost 
remarkable, no keyhole could be seen, no latch, no 
knocker; and fronl this I conjectui'ed that the door 
could be opened only fronl ,vithin, I was not in 
error; for, \vhen I went nearer in order to touch the 
ornaments, it opened inwards; and there appeared a 
man whose elI'ess ,vas sonle,vhat long, wide, and singu- 
lar, A venerable he
tl'<l enveloped his chin, so that I 
,vas in
lined to think hÏ1n a !.T ew. But he, as if he had 
divined nlY thoughts, nlade the sign of the holy cross, 
by ,vhich he gave Dle to understand that he was a good 
Catholic Christian, " Young gentleman, how canle you 
here, and what are you doing?" he said to n1e, "Tith a 
friendly voice and lnanner. "I aln adn1iring," I replied, 
" the workmanship of this door; for I have never seen 
anything like it, except in some small pieces in the 
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collections of amateurs." "I am glad," he answered, 
(( that you like such ,yorks, The duur is nluch Inore 
beautiful inside. Conle in, if you like," l\ly heart, in 
SOlne degree, failed Ine. The nlysterious dress of the 
porter, the seclusion, and a sOlllething, I know not 
,vhat, that seelned to be in the air, oppressed DIe, I 
paused, therefore, under the pretext of examining the 
outside still longer ; and at the saIne titne I cast stolen 
glances iuto the garden, for a garden it '\'as ,vhich had 
opened before Ine, Just j llside the door I saw a space. 
Old linden-trees, staIHling at regular distances frOlll each 
other, entirely coveted it ,vith their thickly interwoven 
branches; so that the 11lOst llUlnerous parties, during 
the hottest of the day, Inight have refreshed thenlselves 
in the shade, Already I had stepped UpOl! the thresh- 
old, and the old Ulan cuntrived gradually to allure me 
on. Properly speaking, I did not resist; for I had 
always heard that a prince or sultan in such a case 
nlust never ask whether there Le danger at hand, I 
had Iny s,vord by Iny side too; and could I not soon 
have finished ,vith the old man, in ca:se of hostile denlon- 
strations? I therefore entered perfectly reassured: the 
keeper closeù the door, ,vhich Lolted so softly that I 
scarcely heard it. He no,v sho,,-ed nle the ,vorkulan- 
ship on the inside, ,vhich in truth was still 111ure artis- 
tic than the outsi<le, eXplained it to Ine, and at the 
sanle titne Inanifested particular good-,vill. Being thus 
entirely at my case, I let myself be guided in the 
shaded space by the ,vall, that fonned a circle, ,vhere I 
found much tu adnlire. Niches tastefully adorned ,vith 
shells, corals, and pieces of ore, poured a profusion of 
water froul the rnouths of Tritons into IllarLle basins. 
TIetween thelll ,vere aviaries and other latiice,vork, in 
,vhich squirrels frisked a10ut, guinea-pigs ran hither 
and thither, with as many other pretty little creatures 
as one coulù wish to see. The birds called and sang 
tu us as we aùvanced: the starlings, particularly, chat- 
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tered the silliest stuff, One al \vays cried, " Paris, Paris! " 
and the other, " Narcissus, Narcissus!" as plainly as a 
schoulboy can say theIn, The old luan seenled to con
 
tinue looking at nle earnestly while the birds called 
out thus; but I feigned not to notice it, and had in 
truth no time to attend to him, for I could easily per- 
cei ve that ,ve went round and round, and that this 
shaded space ,vas' in fact a great circle, which enclosed 
another much IHore inlportant, Indeed, ,ve had actu- 
ally reached the slnall door again, and it seemed as 
though the old man \vould let me out. But lIlY eyes 
renlained directed to\vard a golden railing, ,vbich seelHed 
to hedge round the nJÍddle of this wonderful garden, 
and \vhich I had found nleans enough of observing in 
our walk; although the old man nlanaged to keep DIe 
al,vays close to the wall, and therefore pretty far from 
the centre. And now, just as he was going to the 
door, I said to him, with a bo\v, " You have been so 
extrelnely kind to me that I would fain venture to 
make one more request before I part fruln you. l\fight 
I not look more closely at that golden railing, which 
appears to enclose in a very wide circle the interior 
of the garden?" " Very willing," replied he, "but 
in that case you llHlst submit to SOllIe conditions." 
"In ,vhat do they consist?" I asked hastily. " You 
nlust leave here your hat and sword, and lnust not let 
go Iny hand while I accolnpany you," "l\fost ,vill- 
ingly," I replied; and laid nlY hat and' sword on the 
nearest stone bench, T lnmediately he grasped my left 
hand ,vith his right, held it fast, and led me with some 
force straight forward, Whell ,ve reached the railing, 
my ,yonder changed into aluazenlent, On a high 
socle of lllarble stood innumerable spears and pa.rti- 
sans, ranged beneath each other, joined by their 
strangely ornamented points, and forming a complete 
circle, I looked through the intervals, and saw just 
behind a gently flowing piece of ,vater, bounded OIl 
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both sides by marble, and displaying in its clear depths 
a multitude of gold and silver fish, which moved about 
now slowly and now swiftly, now alone and nO"w in 
shoals. I would also fain ha ve looked beyond the 
canal, to see 'what there was in the heart of the garden. 
But I found, to IllY great sorrow, that the other side 
of the water was bordered by a similar railing, and 
with so nluch ,art, that to each interval on this side 
exactly fitted a spear or partisan on the other, These, 
and the other ornaments, rendered it impossible for one 
to see through, stand as he ,vould, Besides, the old 
man, ,vho still held me fast, prevented me from moving 
freely, l\fy curiosity, llleanwhile, after all I had seen, 
increased more and more; and I took heart to ask the 
old man ,vhether one could not pass over, "\Vhy not? " 
returned he, "but on new conditions," When I asked 
hiIn what these ,vere, he gave 111e to understand that I 
must put on other clothes, I ,vas satisfied to do so: 
he led me back toward the ,vall into a small, neat 
room, on the sides of ,vhich hung many kinds of gar- 
ments, all of which seemed to approach the Oriental 
costun1e. I soon changed Iny dress. He confined my 
powdered hair under a lilany coloured net, after having 
to my horror violently dusted it out, N O'V, standing 
before a great mirror, I found nlyself quite handsome 
in nlY disguise, and pleased Illyself better than in lilY 
fOrInal Sunday clothes, I made gestures, and leaped, 
as I had seen the dancers do at the fair-theatres, In 
the n1Ïdst of this I looked in the glass, and saw by 
chance the iInage of a niche which was behind me. On 
its white ground hung three green conIs, each of them 
twisted up in a ,vay ,vhich froin the distance I could 
not clearly discerll, I therefore turned round rather 
hastily, aud asked the old nlan ahout the niche as well 
as the cords, He very courteously took a cord down, 
and showed it to me, It ,vas a bantI uf green silk of 
moderate thickness, the ends of which, joined by green 
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leather with two holes in it, gave it the appearance of 
an instrunlent for no very desiraLle purpose, The thing 
struck me as suspicious, and I asked the old nlan the 
Ineaning, He answered me very quietly and kindly, 
"This is for those 'who abuse the confidence \vhich is 
here readily shown thenl," He hung the cord again in 
its place, and imn1ediately desired l11e to follow him; 
for this tinle he did not hold me, and so I walked 
freel y beside hi m, 
:rvfy chief curiosity liOW ,vas, to discover ,vhere the 
gate and bridge, for passing through the l'ailÜlg and 
over the canal, might be; since as yet I had not heen 
able to find anything of the kind, I therefore 'watched 
the golden fence very narro\yly as \ve hastened to\vard 
it, Eut in a nlonlellt 111Y sight failed: lances, spears, 
halberds, and partisans began unexpectedly to rattle 
and quiver; and the strange movenlent endell in all 
the points sinking to\vard each other just as if t\VO 
ancient hosts, al'lned with pikes, \vere about to charge. 
The confusion to the eyes, the clatter to the ears, ,vas 
hardly to be borne; but infinitely surprising was the 
sight, when, falling perfectly level, they covered the 
circle of the canal, and forn1ed the nlost glorious bridge 
that one can imagine. For now a lllOst variegated 
garden parterre 111et lIlY sight, It was laid out in 
curvilinear beds, which, looked at together, fOrIlled a 
labyrinth of Ornall1ents; all \vith green borders of a 
low, woolly plant, which I had never seen before; all 
with flo\vers, each ùivision of different colours, \vhich, 
being likewise low and close to the ground, allowed 
the plan to be easily traced, This delicious sight, \vhich 
I enjoyed in the full sunshine, quite riveted lilY eyes. 
But I hardly kne\v \vhel'e I was to set li1Y foot; for the 
serpentine paths were lIlost delicately laid \vith blue 
sand, which seemed to form upon the earth a darker 
sky, or a sky seen in the water: and so I \valked for 
awhile beside lny conductor, \vith my eyes fixed upon 
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the ground, until at last I perceived, that, in the middle 
of this round of beds and flowers, there ,vas a great 
circle of cypre
ses or poplar-like trees, through which 
one could not see, because the lowest branches seemed 
to spring out of the ground, l\Iy guide, without taking 
me exactly the shortest way, led lne nevertheless inl- 
mediately toward that centre; and how ,vas I aston- 
ished, when, on entering the circle of high trees, I SRW 
before n1e the peristyle of a nlagniticent garden-house, 
which seelneù to have sÌ1nilar prospects anù entrances 
on the other siùes! The heavenly l11usic which strean1cd 
froln the building transporteù 11le still nlore than this 
11l0del of architecture, I fancied that I heard now a 
lute, now a harp, now a guitar, and now sOlnething 
tinkling ,vhich did not belong to any of these instru- 
ments, The door for \vhich ,ve made opened soon on 
being lightly touched by the old man, But how was 
I alnazeù when the porteress ,vho caIne out perfectly 
re:1elnbled the delicate girl who had danced upon my 
fingers in the ùre,al11! She greeted lue as if we 'were 
already acquainted, and invited l11e to 'walk in, The 
ol(llnan 
tayed Lehinù; and I \veut with her through 
a short passage, arched and finely ornan1ented, to the 
lniddle hall, the splendid, dou1e-like ceiling of ,vhich 
attracted IllY gaze on my entrance, and filled me with 
astonishlnent, Yet IllY eye could not dwell on this 
long, being allured do,vn by a more charming spectacle, 
On a carpet, directly under the Iniddle of the cupola, 
sat three women in a triangle, clad in three different 
colours, - one red, the other yellow, the third green, 
The seats were gilt, and the carpet ,vas a perfect flower- 
bed, In their arn1S lay the three instrulnents which I 
had been able to distinguish fronl without; for, being 
disturbed by my arrival, they had stopped their playing. 
" W el
olne ! " said the Inidùle one, who sat with her face 
to the door, in a red dress, and with the harp, " Sit 
down by Alerte, and listen, if you are a lover of lTIusic." 
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No,v only I relnarked that there .was a rather long 
bench placed obliq uelr before them, on ,vhich lay a 
mandolin. The ]!retty girl took it up, sat down, and 
dre,v me to her side. 
 ow also I looked at the second 
lady on my right, She 'v ore the yello,v dress, and had 
the guitar in her hand; and if the harp-player was 
dignified in fOflll, grand in features, and majestic in her 
deportment, one might reillark in the guitar-player an 
easy grace and cheerfulness. She was a slender blonde, 
,vhile the other ,vas adorned by dark bro,vn hair. The. 
variety and accordance of their music could not pre- 
vent 111e from rernarking the third beauty, in the green 
dre
s, whose lute-playing ,vas for nle at once touching 
and striking. She ,vas the one ,vho see1ned to notice 
llle the l11ost, and to direct her lllusic to me: only I 
could not make up n1Y 1uind about her; for she ap- 
peared to 111e no\v tender, no\v ,vhÜllsical, llOW frank, 
now self-,villed, according as she changed her nlien and 
lnode of playing, Son1etirues she seemed to wish to 
excite lllY elllotions, sometillles. to tease me; but, do 
,,,hat she ,vould, she got little out of me; for my little 
neighbour, by whoin I sat elbow to elbo.w, had gained 
me entirely to herself: and ,vhile I clearly saw in 
those three ladies the sylphides of my dream, and 
recognised the colours of the apples, I conceived that I 
had no cause to detain theIn, I should have liked 
better to lay hold of the pretty little maiden if I 
had not but too ,veIl remen1bered the blo\v she had 
given 111e in my dream, Hitherto she had remained 
quite quiet \vith her mandolin; but, \vhen her mistresses 
had ceased, they cOllllnanded her to perfornl some 
pleasant. little piece, Scarcely had she jingled off some 
dance-tune, in a nlost exciting manner, than she sprang 
up: I did the same, She played and danced; I ,vas 
hurried on to acconlpany her steps; and \ve executed a 
kind of little ballet, with ,vhich the ladies seemed 
satisfied; for, as soon as ,ve had done, they commanded 
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the little girl to refresh Ine ,vith something nice till 
supper should conle in, I had indeed forgotten that 
there was anything in the world beyond this paradise, 
Alerte led me back Í1nnlediately into the passage by 
which I had entered, On one side of it she had two 
well-arranged roonlS. In that in which she lived she 
set before me oranges, figs, peaches, and grapes; and I 
enjoyed with great gusto both the fruits of foreign 
lands and those of our o,vn not yet in season, Con- 
fectionery there ,vas in profusion: she filled, too, a 
goblet of polished crystal ,vith foaming wine; but I 
had no need to drink, as I had refreshed myself with 
the fruits, " Now we ,viII play," said she, and led me 
into the other room, Here all looked like a Christmas 
fair, but such costly and exquisite things were never 
seen in a Christmas booth, There were all kinds of 
dolls, dolls' clothes, and dolls' furniture; kitchens, 
parlours, and shops, and single toys innumerable, She 
led me round to all the glass cases in which these in- 
genious works were preserved, But she soon closed 
again the first cases, and said," That is nothing for you, 
I kno,v well enough, Here," she said, " we could find 
building-nlaterials, ,valls and to,vers, houses, palaces, 
churches, to put together a great city, But this does 
not entertain me, \Ve ,viII take something else, ",-hich 
will be amusing to both of us," Then she brought out 
some boxes, in which I sa,v an arnlY of little soldiers 
piled one upon the other, of which I nlust needs confess 
that I had never seen anything so beautiful. She did 
not leave me tinle to examine theln in detail, but took 
one box under her arm, ,vhile I seized the other. "\Ve 
will go," she said, "to the golden bridge. There one 
plays best ,vith soldiers: the lances give at once the 
direction in ,vhich the armies are to be opposed to each 
other," We had no,v reached the golden, trembling 
floor; and below nle I could hear the waters gurgle 
and the fishes splash, ,,,hile I knelt d0wn to range my 
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columns. All, as I now sa,v, were cavalry. She 
boasted that she had the queen of the Amazons as 
leader of her female host. I, on the contrary, found 
Achilles and a very stately Grecian cavalry. The 
armies stood facing each other, and nothing could have 
been seen more Leautiful. They ,vere not fiat, leaden 
horsemen like ours; but nlan and horse ,vere round and 
solid, and 1110st finely wrought: nor could one conceive 
how they kept their Lalance; for they stood of theIll" 
selves, without a support for their feet. 
Both of us had inspected our hosts ,vith 111uch self- 
cOlllplacency, ,vhen she announced the onset, \Ve had 
found ordnance in our chests; viz" little boxes full of 
well-polished agate balls. With these we ,vere to fight 
against each other fronl a certain distance; while, 
however, it was an express condition that we should 
not throw with more force than was necessary to 
upset the figures, as none of them \vere to be injured. 
N ow the cannonade began on both sides, and at first 
it succeeded to the satisfaction of us both, But when 
my adversary observed that I ainled better than she, 
and n1Ïght in the end win the victory, ,vhich depended 
on the majority of pieces renlaining upright, she came 
nearer, and her girlish way of thro,ving had then the 
desired result, She prostrated a multitude of my best 
troops, and the more I protested the more eagerly did 
she throw. This at last vexed nle, and I declared that 
I would do the saIne. In fact, I not only went nearer, 
but in my rage threw with nluch nlore violence; so 
that it was not long before a pair of her little cell.. 
tauresses flew in pieces, In her eagerness she did not 
instantly notice it, but I stood petrified when the 
1)l'oken figures joineù together again of themselves: 
Amazon and horse Lecanle again one, and also per.. 
fectly close, set up a gallop fronl the golden bridge 
under the lime-trees, anù, running s,viftly backwards 
and forwards, ,vere lost in their career, I kllO\V not 
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how, in the direction of the \vall. My fair opponent 
had hardly perceived this, when Rhe broke out into 
loud \veeping and larnentation, and exclaÍ1ned that I 
had caused her an irreparable loss, which was far 
greater than could be expressed, But I, by this time 
provoked, was glad to annoy her, and blindly flung a 
couple of the relluÜning agate halls \vith force into the 
IlJidRt of her a l'Ill y, Unhappily I hit the queen, \vho 
had hitherto, during our regular garne, been excepted. 
She flew ill pieces, and her nearest officers \vere also 
shivered, But they s\viftIy set therllselves up again, 
and started off like the others, galloping very Inerrily 
about under the liIne-trees, and disappearing against 
the wall. l\ly opponent scolded and abused Dle; but, 
being no\v in full play, I stooped to pick up sonle 
agate bans which rolled about upon the golden lances. 
It was my fierce desire to destroy her .whole arrny. 
She, on the other hand, not idle, sprang at me, and 
gave me a box on the ear, which made nlY head ring. 
}iaving ahvays heard that a hearty kiss \vas the proper 
response to a girl's Lox of the ear, I took her by the 
ears, and kissed her repeatedly. But she uttered such 
a piercing screa m aR frightened even nle, I let her 
go; and it was fortunate that I did so, for in a mo- 
lnent I knew not what was happening to nle, The 
ground beneath nl
 began to shake and rattle. I 
soon remarked that the railings again set themselves 
in motion; but I had no time to eonsider, nor could I 
get a footing so as to fly. I feared every instant to be 
pierced; for the partisans ij.nd lances, \vhich had lifted 
themselves up, \vere already slitting D1Y clothes, It is 
sufficient to say, that, I know not how it was, hearing 
and sight failed nle; and I recovered froIn my s\voon 
and terror at the foot of a linle-tree, against which the 
pikes in sprinf,ring up had thro\vn nle, As 1 awoke, 
my anger a\vakened also, and violently increased when 
I heard from the other side the gibes and laughter of 
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my opponent, who had probably reached the earth 
somewhat nlore softly than I. Therefore I jUlllped 
up, and as I saw the little host with its leader 
Achilles scattered around nle, having been driven 
over with llle by the rising of the rails, I seized the 
hero first and threw hinl again::;t a tree. His resusci- 
tation and flight now pleased nle doubly, a Inalicious 
pleasure cOlnbining ,vith the prettiest sight in the 
world; and I ,vas on the point of sending all the 
other Greeks after hÜn, 'when sudùenly hissing waters 
spurted at me on all sides, fronl stones and ,vall, from 
ground and branches, and, wherever I turned, dashed 
against me cross,vays. 
In a short tÍlne nlY light garlnent ",
as wet through. 
It was already rent, and I did not hesitate to tear it 
entirely off Iny body, I cast away my slippers, and 
one covering after another. Nay, at last I found it 
very agreeable to let such a shower-bath play over me 
in the warm day. N o,v, being quite naked, I walked 
gravely along between these welcome waters, where I 
thought to enjoy myself for SÖlne time, My anger 
cooled, and I mshed for nothing more than a recon- 
ciliation with nlY little adversary. But, in a twin- 
kling, the water stopped; and I stood drenched upon 
the saturated ground, The presence of the old man, 
who appeared before llle unexpQctedly, was by no 
means ,velcolne, I could have wished, if not to hide, 
at least to clothe, nlyself, The shame, the shivering, 
the effort to cover nlyself in some degree, lllade me cut 
a most piteous figure. The old lllan employed the 
moment in yenting the severest reproaches against me. 
,,"That hinders me," he exclainled, "from taking one 
of the green cords, and fitting it, if not to your neck, 
to your back?" This threat I took in very ill part. 
"Refrain," I cried, "fronl such words, even from such 
thoughts; for otherwise you and your nlÍstresses will 
be lost," - " Who, then, are you," he asked in defiance, 
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"who dare speak thus?" -" A favourite of the gods," 
I said, " on WhOlll it depends whether those ladies shall 
find worthy husbands and pasH a happy life, or be left 
to pine and wither in their nlagic cell." The old nlan 
stepped SOlne paces back, "Who has revealed that to 
you?" he inquired, \vith astonishnlent and concern. 
"Three apples," I said, "three je\vels," - "And what 
reward do you require?" he exclaillled, "Before all 
things, the little creature," I replied, " who has brought 
me into this accursed state," The old man cast hÜll- 
self do\vn before lue, without shrinking froIn the wet 
and miry soil: then he rose without being wetted, 
took me kindly by the haud, led me into the hall, clad 
me again quickly; and I was soon once nlore decked 
out and frizzled in nlY Sunday fashion as before. The 
porter did not speak another ,vord; but, l,efore he let 
me pass the entrance, he stopped me, and showed me 
some objects on the wall over the way, while, at the 
same time, he pointed back,vards to the door. I 
understood him; he wished to Ünprint the objects on 
my mind, that I might the nlore certainly find the 
door, which had unexpectedly closed behind me, I 
now took good notice of what was opposite Ine. 
Above a high \vall rose the boughs of extremely old 
nut-trees, and partly covered the cornice at the top. 
The branches reached down to a stone tablet, the 
ornamented border of which I could perfectly recog- 
nise, though I could not read the inscription, It 
rested on the top-stone of a niche, in which a finely 
wrought fountain poured ,vater from cup to cup into a 
great basin, that formed, as it ,vere, a little pond, and 
disappeared in the earth, Fountain, inscription, nut- 
trees, all stood perpendicularly, one above another: I 
would paint it as I saw it, 
N o\V, it may welI be conceived how I passed this 
evening, and many following days, and how often I 
repeated to myself this story, which even I could 
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hardly believe. As soon as it was In any degree 
possible, I went again to the Bad '\Vall, at least to 
refresh nlY remelnbrance of these signs, and to look at 
the precious door, But, to Iny great anlazenlent, I 
found all changed, :Nut-trees, indeed, overtopped the 
,vall; but they did not stand inlnlediately in contact. 
A tablet also was inserted in the \vall, but far to the 
right of the trees, without ornalnent, and \vith a legible 
inscription, A niche \vith a fountain was found far to 
the left, but with no reselublance whatever to that 
'which I had seen; so that I alnlost believed that the 
second aùventure was, like the first, a ùreanl, for of 
the door there is not the slightest trace, The only 
thing that consoles me is the observation, that these 
three objects seenl always to change their places, 
For, in repeated visits to the spot, I think I have 
noticed that the nut-trees have nloved s0111e\vhat 
nearer together, clnd that the tablet and the fountain 
seen} likewise to approach each other. Probably, 
when all is brought together again, the door, too, ,viII 
once lnore be visible; and I \vill do lny best to take 
up the thread of the adventure, \\Thether [ shall be 
able to tell you what further happens, or whether I 
shall be expressly forbidden to do so, I cannot say, 


This tale, of the truth of which my playfello\vs vehe- 
mently strove to convince themselves, received great 
applause, Each of theln visited alone the places 
described, without confiding it to me or the others, 
and discovered the nut-trees, the tablet, and the spring, 
though always at a distance froln each other; as they 
at last confessed to me after\vard, because it is not easy 
to conceal a secret at that early age, But here the 
contest first arose, One asserted that the objects did.. 
not stir fronl the spot, and ahvays rnaintained the safile 
distance; a second averred that they did nlove, and 
that, too, a,,"'ay froln each other; a third agreed with 
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the latter as to the first pOInt of their Inoving, though 
it seerned to hiIn that the liut-trees, tablet, and foun- 
tain rather dre\v near together; while a fourth had 
something still more wonderful to announce, which 
was, that the nut-trees were in the nJiddle, but that the 
tablet and the fountain were on sides opposite to those 
which I had stated, 'Yith l'esl'ect tu the traces of the 
little door, they also varied, And thus they furnished 
nle an early illstance of the contradictory views men 
can hold and nlaintain in regard to nlatters quite 
sÜnple and easily cleared up, As I obstinately refused 
the continuation of my tale, a rel'etition of the first 
part \vas often desired, I took good care not to 
change the circunu;tances nluch; and, by the unifornl- 
ity of the narrative, I converted the fable into truth in 
the n1Ïnds of nlY hearers, 
Yet I was averse to falsehooll and dissimulation, and 
altogether IJY no Illeans frivolous, ,Rather, on the 
contrary, th e in \yard earnestness, ,vith \v hich I had 
early begun to consider nlyself and the ,vorld, was 
seen, even in lilY exterior; and I was frequently called 
to account, often in a friendly way, and often in rail- 
lery, for a certain dignity which I had assunled, For, 
although good and chosen friends were ceítainly not 
wanting to rne, we were al \vays a nJinority against 
th ose who found pleasure in assailing UF: 'with 'wanton 
rudeness, and \\'ho indeed often awoke us in no gentle 
fashion froIn that legendary and self-conlplacent dream- 
ing in \vhich ,ve - I by inventing, anù my co.rnpanions 
by. synlpathising - were too readily absorbed, Thus 
we learned once lllore, that, instead of sinking into 
effenlÏnacy and fantastic delights, there was reason 
rather for hardening ourselves, in order either to bear 
or to counteract inevitable evils, 
Arnong the stoical exercises ,vhich I cultivated, as 
earnestly as it \vas pussible for a lad, was even the 
endurance of bodily pain, Our teachers often treated 
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us very unkindly and unskilfully, \vith blow's and cuffs, 
againBt which \ve hardened ourselves all the more as 
obstinacy was forbidden under the severest penalties. 
A great many of the sports' of youth depend on a 
rivalry in such endurances; as, for instance, when they 
strike each other alternately with two fingers or the 
whole fist, till the liIubs are nunlb; or \vhen they bear 
the penalty of blo\vs incurred in certain games, \vith 
more or less firnlness; \vhen, in wrestling or scuffling, 
they do not let thelllselves be perplexed by the pinches 
of a half-conquered opponent; or, finally, \vhen they 
suppress the pain iufiicted for the sake of teasing, and 
even treat with indifference the nips Çllld ticklings \vith 
which young persons are so active toward each other. 
Thus we gain a great advantage, of ,vhich others can- 
not speedily deprive us, 
But, as I made a sort of boast of this Ïlnpassiveness, 
the importunity of the others was increased; and, since 
rude barbarity kno\vs no limits, it lllanaged to force me 
beyond my bounds, Let one case suffice for several. 
It happened once that the teacher did not con1e for the 
usual hour of instruction. As long as we children 
were all together, we entertained ourselves quite agree- 
ably; but.... when my adherents, after waiting long 
enough, had left, and I remained alone with three of 
my enelnies, these took it into their heads to torn1ent 
n1e, to shame me, and to drive me away. Having left 
me an instant in the room, they came back '\vith 
s\vitches, which they had made by quickly cutting up 
a broom, I noted their design; and, as I supposed 
he 
end of the hour near, I at once resolved not to resist 
theln till the clock struck. They began, therefore, 
without re111orse, to lash my legs and calves in the 
cruellest fashion, I did not stir, but soon felt that 
I had miscalculated, and that such pain greatly length- 
ened the luillutes, 
fy \vrath gre\v '\vith IllY endur- 
ance; and, at the first stroke of the hour, I grasped the 
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one who least expected it by the hair behind, hurled 
him to the earth in an instant, pressing my knee upon 
his back; the second, a younger and \veaker one, \vho 
attacked me from behind, I dre\v by the head under 
my anu, and alnlost throttled him \vith the pressure. 
The last, and not the weakest, still remained; and my 
left hand only \vas left for my defence, But I seized 
him by the clothes; and, with a dexterous t\vist on nlY 
part and an over-precipitate one on his, I brought him 
down and struck his face on the ground. They \vere 
not wanting in bites, pinches, and kicks; but I had 
nothing but revenge in my liInbs as ,veIl as in my 
heart. With the advantage which I had acquired, I 
repeatedly knocked their heads together. At last they 
raised a dreadful shout of nlurder, and we w'ere soon 
surrounded by all the inmates of the house. The 
switches scattered around, and my legs, which I had 
bared of the stockings, soon bore witness for nle, 
They put off the punishnlent, and let lüe leave the 
house; but I declared, that in future, on the slightest 
offence, I would scratch out the eyes, tear off the ears, 
of anyone of them, if not throttle hinl, 
Though, as usually happens in childish affairs, this 
event was soon forgotten, and even laughed at, it was 
the cause that these joint instructions became fe\ver, 
and at last entirely ceased. I was thus again, as 
formerly, kept more at home; \vhere I found nlY sister 
Cornelia, \vho ,vas only one year younger than IHyself, 
a conlpanion always gro\\Ting nlore agreeable, 
Still, I will not leave this topic \vithout telling some 
more stories of the many vexations caused me Ly lilY 
playfello\vs; for this is the instructive part of such 
moral comnlunications, that a IHau nlay learn huw it 
has gone with others, and \vhat he also has to expect 
fronl life; and that, \vhatever comes to pass, he may 
consider that it happens to hiIn as a man, anù not as 
one specially fortunate or unfortunate, If such kno\vl- 
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edge is of little use for avoiding evils, it is very ser- 
viceable so far as it qualifies us to understand our 
condition, and bear or even to overconle it, 
And general re1l1ark ,vill not be out of place here, 
which is, that, as the children of the cultivated classes 
gro\v up, a great contradiction appears, I refer to the 
fact, that they are urged and trained by parents and 
teachers to deport thenl
elves 111oderately, intelHgently, 
and even ,visely; to give pain to 110 one fronl petulance 
or arrogance; and to suppress all the evil Ï1llpulses 
\vhich may be developed in thenl; but yet, on the 
other hand, ,vhile the young creatures are engaged in 
this discipline, they have to suffer fronl others that 
which in them is reprin1anded and punished. In this 
way the poor things are brought into a sad strait be- 
t,veen the natural and civilised states, and, after re- 
straining themselves for a,vhile, break out, according 
to their characters, into cunning or violence. 
}1"'orce nlay be ,yarded off by force; but a ,vell-dis- 
poseù child, inclined to love and synlpathy, has little 
to oppose to scorn and ill-,,,ill, Though I managed 
pretty well to keep oif the assaults of nlY companions, 
I ,vas by no means equal to the111 in sarcaSlll and 
abuse; because he who lllerely defends hin1self in such 
cases is always a loser. Attacks of this sort conse- 
quelJtly, ,vhen they ,vent so far as to excite anger, 
were repelled with physical force, or at least excited 
strange reflections in 111e which could not be without 
results. Anlong other advantages \vhiçh l1IY ill-\vishers 
saw with envy, ,vas the pleasure I took in the relations 
that accrued to the fall1Ïly froIH IllY grandfather's posi- 
tion of Schultheiss J' since, as he was the first of his 
class, this had no small effect on those belunging to 
hin1. Once ,vhen, after the holding of the Piper's 
Court, I appeared to pride myself 011 having seen my 
grandfather in the midst of the council, one step higher 
than the rest, enthroned, as it were, under the portrait 
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of the emperor, one of the boys said to me in derision, 
that, like the peacock contenlplating his feet, I should 
cast my eyes back to my paternal grandfather, who 
had been keeper of the Willow Inn, and would never 
have aspired to thrones and coronets. I replied, that 
I was in no wise ashalned of that, as it 'was the glory 
and honour of our native city that all its citizens lllight 
cunsider each other equal, and everyone derive profit 
and honour froln his exertions in his own way. I \vas 
sorry only that the good man had been so long dead; 
for I had often yearned to kno\v hilll in person, had 
lnany tÏ1ues gazed upon his likeness, nay, had visited 
his t01l1b, and had at least derived pleasure from the 
inscription 011 the simple monUlnent of that past exist- 
ence to which I was indebted for IllY own, Another 
ill-wisher, who was the most lnalicious of all, took the 
first aside, and whispered sOlnething in his ear; \vhile 
they still looked at me scornfully, My gall already 
began to rise, and I challenged them to speak out. 
"What is lnore, then, if you \vill have it," continued 
the first, "this one thinks you lnight go looking about 
a long time before you could find your grandfather." 
I no\v threatened theln lnore vehelllently if they did 
not lnore clearly explain theulsel ves, Thereupon they 
brought forward an old story, \vhich they pretended to 
have overheard fronl their parents, that my father \vas 
the son of some elninent lnan, while that good citizen 
had sho\vn hiInself willing to take outwardly the pa- 
ternal office, They had the Í1npudence to produce all 
sorts of argulnents: as, for example, that our property 
caIne exclusively fronl our grandnlother; that the other 
collateral relations who lived in Friedburg and other 
places \vere alike d,estitute of p'roperty; and other rea- 
sons of the sort, \vhich coul<l lnerely <lerive their \veight 
fron1 malice, J listeneù to the111 nlore COlllposedly 
than they expected, for they stood ready to fly the 
very moment that I should lnake a gesture as if I 
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vlould seize their hair, But I replied quite calmly, 
and in substance, "that even this was no great injury 
to me. Life ,vas such a boon,. that one might be quite 
indifferent as to ,vhom one had to thank for it; since 
at least it must be derived froIll God, before whom we 
all ,vere equals," As they could make nothing of it, 
they let the nlatter drop for this time: we ,vent on 
playing together as before, which among children is an 
approved mode of reconciliation. 
Still, these spiteful ,vords inoculated me with a sort 
of llloral disease, 'v hich crept on in secret, It ,vould 
not have displeased me at all to have been the grand- 
son of any person of consideration, even if it had not 
been in the Inost lawful ,vay. My acuteness follo,ved 
up the scent, nlY Ï111agillation ,vas excited, and Iny 
sagacity put in requisition, I began to investigate the 
allegation, and inyellted or founù for it new grounds of 
probability. I had heard little said of IllY grandfather, 
except that his likeness, together ,vith my grandlllother's, 
had hung in a parlour of the old house; both of ,vhich, 
after the building of the ne,v one, had been kept in an 
upper chamber. My grandmother nlust have been a 
very handsoille woman, and of the same age as her 
husband, I remembered also to have seen in her room 
the n1Ïniature of a handsome gentleman in uniform, 
,vith star and order, ,vhich after her death, and during 
the confusion of house-building, had disappeared, with 
Illan)'" other small pieces of furniture, These and many 
other things I put together in my childish head, and 
exercised that modern poetical talent which contrives 
to obtain the sympathies of the whole cultivated world 
by a marvellous combination of the iInportant events 
of human life. 
I
ut as I did not venture to trust such an affair to 
anyone, or even to ask the most renlote questions 
concerning it, I ,vas not ,vanting in a secret diHgence, 
in order to get, if possible, sOlnewhat nearer to the 
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Il1atter, I had heard it explicitly n1aintail1ec1, that 
sons often bore a decided res8111blance to thpir fathers 
or grandfathers, l\fallY of out' friends, especially Coun- 
cillor Schneider, a friend of the fau1Ïly, were cOllnected 
by business with all the princes and llublenlen of 
the neighbourhoocl, of whoIn, including both the ruling 
and the younger branches, not a fe\v had estates on 
the Rhine and l\Iain, and in the internlediate country, 
and \vho at tinles honoured their faithful agents \vith 
their portraits, These, which I had often seen on the 
walls fronl my infancy, I no\v regarded \vith redoubled 
attention; seeking \vhether I could not detect sonle 
resenlblance to IllY father or eyen to myself, which too 
often happened to lead nle to any degree of certainty. 
For no\v it \vas the- eyes of this, now the nose of that, 
\vhich seenled to indicate some relationship, Thus 
these marks led nle delusively backward and forward: 
and though in the end I \vas cOl1lpelled to regard the 
reproach as a conlpletely empty tale, the iUlpression 
renlained; and I could not frOIn tinle to time refrain 
from privately calling up and testing all the llobielnen 
\vhose images had relnained very distinct in IllY in1- 
agination. So true is it that whatever inwardly 
confirms 11lan in his self-conceit, or flatters his secret 
vanity, is so highly desirable to hinl, that he does not 
ask further, \vhether in other respects it 11lay turn to 
his honour or disgrace. 
But, instead of 111Ïngling here serious and even 
reproachful reflections,' I rather turn IllY look a\vay 
froIn those beautiful times; for \vho is alJle to f'peak 
worthily of the fulness of childhood? 'Ye cannot 
behold the little creatures \vhich flit al)out before us 
otherwise than \vith delight, nay, \vith adnÜration; 
for they generally ]1ronli
e 11lore than they perfornl : 
and it seelns that Nature, anlong the other roguish 
tricks that she plays us, here also e
pecially def:igns to 
make sport of us, The first organs 
he besto,vs upon 
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children coming into the \vorld are adapted to the 
nearest imlnediate condition of the creature, which, 
unassuming and artless, lllakes use of them in the 
readiest way for its present purposes, The child, con- 
sidered in and for hÜnself, with his equals, and in 
relations suited to his po-wers, seems so intelligent and 
rational, and at the saIne time so easy, cheerful, 
and clever, that one can hardly wish it further culti- 
vation, If children gr8"\v up accurding to early indica- 
tions, we should have nothing but geniuses; but gro\vth 
is not luerely developlnent: the various organic sys- 
tenlS \vhich constitute one nlan spring one from 
another, follow each other, change into each other, 
supplant each other, and even consunle each other; so, 
that after a tinle scarcely a trace is to be found 
of lllauy aptitudes and manifestations of ability. Even 
when the talents of the luan have on the \vhole a 
decided direction, it \vill be hard for the greatest and 
most experienced connoisseur to declare thelll l)efore- 
hand \vith confidence; although after\vard it is easy to 
renlark \vhat has pointed to a future, 
By no llleans, therefure, is it IllY design wholly to 
conlprise the stories of nlY childhuod in these first 
books; but I will rather aftcr\vard r8SUIlJe and COll- 
tinue nlany a thread which ran through the early 
years unnoticed. Here, however, I nlust renlark what 
an increasing influence the incidents of the war grad- 
ually exercised upon our sentiments and nlude of life. 
The peaceful citizen stands in a wonderful relation 
to the great events of the world, They already excite 
and disquiet him froln a distance; and, even if they do 
not touch hiIn, he can scarcely refrain froln an opinion 
and a sympathy, Soon he takes a side, 3S his char- 
acter or external circunlstances Inay deternline, But 
when such grand fatalities, such Ï1nportant changes, 
draw nearer to hinl, then \vith lllauy outward inconve- 
niences renlains that in\varù discUlnfort, \vhich dOll bles 
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and sharpens the evil, and destroys the good which is 
still possible. Then he has really to suffer from friends 
and foes, often more frorn the fornler than from the 
latter; and he knows not how to secure and preserve 
either his interests or his inclinations, 
The year 1757, which still passed in perfectly civic 
tranquillity, kept us, nevertheless, in great uneasiness of 
D1ind, Perhaps no other ,vas more fruitful of events 
than this. Conquests, achievenlents, nlÏsfortunes, res- 
torations, followed one upon another, swallowed up 
and seen1ed to destroy each other; yet the image of 
Frederick, his name and glury, soon hovered again 
above all. The enthusiasn1 of his worshippers grew 
always stronger and more animated; the hatred of his 
enenlÏes Inore bitter; and the diversity of opinion, 
which separated even farllilies, contributed not a little 
to isolate citizens, already sunùered in Inany ways and 
on other grounds, For in a city like Frankfort, ,vhere 
three religiuns divide the inhabitants into three unequal 
Inasses; where only a few men, even of the ruling faith, 
can attain to political po\ver, - there must be D1any 
wealthy and educated persons who are thrown back 
upon themselves, and, by means of studies and tastes, 
form for therllsel yes an individual and secluded exist- 
ence. It- will be necessary for us to speak of such 
men, 1l0'V and hereafter, if ,ve are to bring before us 
the peculiarities of a Frankfort citizen of that time. 
My father, irnrl1ediately after his return from his 
travels, had in his own way fonned the design, that, to 
prepare hiInself for the service of the city, he would 
undertake one of the subordinate offices, and discharge 
its ùuties \vithout emolument, if it were conferred upon 
hinl without balloting, In the consciousness of his 
gooù intentions, and according to his way of thinking 
and the conception he had of himself, he believed that 
he òeserveù such a distinction, which, indeed, was not 
confoflllable to law or precedent, Consequently, when 
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bis suit was rejected, he fell into ill bunlour and dis- 
gust, vowed that he would never accept uf any place, 
and, in orùer to renùer it inlpossible, procured the title 
of IIllperial Councillor, ,vhich the Schultheiss and elder 
Sch öJfen bear as a special honour. He had thus Illade 
hinlself an equal of the highest, and could not begin 
again at the bottonl, The saIne inlpulse induced him 
also to woo the eldest daughter of the Schultheiss, so that 
he ,vas excluded fronl the council on this side also, 
He ,vas no,v of that nUlllber of recluses who never 
forIn thenlselves into a society. They are as llluch 
isolated in respect to each other as they are in regard 
to the whole, and the more so as in this seclusion the 
character becomes Inore and l110re uncouth. My father, 
in his travels and in the world ,vhich he had seen, 
llright have fOl'lned sonle conception of a nlore elegant 
and liberal 11lode of life than was, perhaps, common 
alnong his fello,v citizens, In this respect, however, 
he ,vas not entirely without predecessors and as- 
sociates. 
The nanle of Uffenbach is ,,"'ell kno,vll, At that 
tinle, there was a Schöff von U ffenbach, who was 
generally respected, He had been in Italy; had 
applied hinlself particularly to music; sang an agree- 
able tenor; and, having brought hOll1e a fine collection 
of pieces, concerts and oratorios were performed at his 
house, N ow, as he sang in these himself, and held 
lllusicians in great favour, it ,vas not thought altogether 
suitable to his dignity; and his invited guests, as well 
as the other people of the country, allowed themselves 
Inany a jocose renlark on the matter, 
I renlelnber, too, a Baron von Rakel, a rich noble- 
man, ,vho, being nlarried, but childless, occupied a 
channing house in the Antonius Street, fitted up "ith 
all the appurtenances of a dignified position in life, 
He also possessed good pictures, engravings, antiques, 
and Inuch else ,vhich generally accumulates with col- 
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lectors and lovers of art. Froul tÍlne to time he asked 
the lfiore noted personages to dinner, and ,vas benefi- 
cent in a careful ,vay of his o,vn; since he clothed 
the poor in his o,vn house, but kept back their old 
rags, and gave theln a ,veekly charity, on condition 
that they should present thelllseives every time clean 
and neat in the clothes besto,ved on the Ill, I can 
recall him but indistinctly, as a genial, ,,yell-made n1an; 
but lnore clearly his auction, which I attended froln 
beginning to end, and, partly by COnll1land of nlY 
father, partly from nlY o,vn ÏInpulse, purchased lnany 
things that are still to be found in lilY collections, 
At an earlier date than this, - so early that I 
scarcely set eyes upon hÌIu, - John l\lichael von Loen 
gained considerable repute in the literary ,vorlù as ,veIl 
as at Frankfort. Not a native of Frankfort, he settled 
there, and married a sister of lny grandnlother Textor, 
whose Inaiden nalne was Lindhein1, Falniliar ,viih 
the court and political world, and rejoicing in a 
renewed title of nobility, he had acquired reputation 
by daring to take part in the various excitelnents 
,vhich arose in Church and state, He wrote "The 
Count of Rivera," a didactic rOlnance, the subject of 
"\vhich is made apparent by the second title, " or, The 
Honest Man at Court." This work was ,yell received, 
because it insisted on morality, even in courts, ,vhere 
prudence only is generally at hon1e; and thus his 
labour brought him applause and l'espect. A seconù 
work, for that very reason, would be accolllpanied 
by lnore danger, He wrote" The Only True Religion," 
a book designed to advance tolerance, especially be- 
tween Lutherans and Calvinists, nut here he got ill a 
controversy ,vith -the theolot,rians: one Doctor Benner 
of Giessen, in particular, wrote against hiIll, \T on 
Loen rejoined; the contest gre,v violent and personal, 
and the unpleasantness ,vhieh arose froIH it caused hÍ1n 
to accept the office of president at Lingen, ,vhich 
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Frederick II, offered hitn; supposing that he ,vas an 
enlightened, unprejudiced Inan, and not averse to the 
new vie\vs that n10re extensively obtained in France. 
His fonner countrYlnen, ,vhon1 he had left in SOlne dis- 
pleasure, averred that he was not contented there, nay, 
could not be so, as a place like Lingen ,vas not to be 
compared with Frankfort, l\ly father also doubted 
whether the president would be happy, and asserted 
that the good uncle ,vould have done better not to 
connect hÜnself ,vith the king, as it was generally 
hazardous to get too near him, extraordinary sovereign 
as he undoubtedly was; for it had been seen how dis.. 
gracefully the falnous Voltaire had been arrested in 
Frankfort, at the requisition of the Prussian Resident 
:Freitag, though he had formerly stood so high in 
favour, and had been regarded as the king's teacher 
in French poetry. There was, on such occasions, no 
want of reflections and examples to ,yarn one against 
courts and princes' service, of which a native :Frank- 
forteI' could scarcely fornl a conception. 
An excellent man, Doctor Orth, I will only mention 
by name; because here I have not so much to erect a 
monument to the deserving citizens of Frankfort, but 
rather refer to them only in as far as their renown or 
personal character had some influence upon me in Iny 
earliest years, Doctor Orth was a wealthy man, and 
was also of that number who never took part in the 
government, although perfectly qualified to do so by 
his knowledge and penetration, The antiquities of Oer- 
11lany, and 11lore especially of Frankfort, have been 
11luch indebted to him: he published remarks on the 
so-called" Reformation of Frankfort," a work in which 
the statutes of the state are collected. The historical 
portions of this book I diligently read in my youth. 
V on Ochsenstein, the eldest of the three brothers 
whom I have mentioned above as our neighbours, had 
not been remarkable during his lifetime, in conse- 
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quence of his recluse habits, but became the more 
remarkable after his death, by leaving behind him 
a direction that COllllIlon ,vorkingluen should carry 
him to the grave, early in the nlorning, in perfect 
silence, and without an attendant or follower, This 
was done; and the affair caused great excitelnent in 
the city, where they ,vere accustolued to the 11l0St 
ponlpous funerals, All who di
chargéù the customary 
offices on such occasiolls rose against the innovation. 
But the stout patrician found ÏIllitators in all classes; 
and, though such cerenlonies ,vere derisively called ox- 
burials,! they canle into fashion, to tbe advantage of 
many of the Illore poorly provided falIlilies; while 
funeral parades ,vere less and less in vogue, I bring 
forward this circumstance, because it presents one of 
the earlier SYlllptOIllS of that tendency to IHuuility 
and equality, ,vhich, in the second half of the last 
century, was lllanifested in so lllany ways, fronl above 
downward, anù broke out in such unlooked-for effects. 
N or was there any lack of antiquarian anlateurs, 
There were cabinets of pictures, collections of engrav- 
ings; "\vhile the curiosities of our own country espe- 
cially were zealously sought and hoarded, The older 
decrees and lllandates of the iruperial city, of which no 
collection had been prepared, were carefully searched 
for in print and lualluscript, arranged in the order 
of tiIne, and pres
rved with reverence, as a treasure of 
native la,vs and custonlS, The portraits of :Frank- 
forters, which existed in great nunl bel', ,vere also 
brought together, and forilled a special departnlent of 
the cabinets, 
Such lllen my father appears generally to have taken 
as his models, He was wanting in none of the quali- 
ties that pertain to an upright and respectable citizen, 
Thus, after he had Luilt his hou8e, he put his property 
of every sort into order. An excellent collection of 
lA pun upon the name of Ochsenstein,-TRANS, 
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maps by Schenck and other geographers at that time 
eminent, the aforesaid decrees and lnandates, the por- 
traits, a chest of ancient weapons, a case of ren1arkable 
Venetian glasses, cups and goblets, natural curiosities, 
works in ivory, bronzes, and a hundred other things, 
were separated and displayed; and I did not fail, 
whenever an auction occurred, to get son1e conln1Ïssion 
for the increase of his possessions. 
I Inust still speak of one important fanÜly, of ,vhich 
I had heard strange things since nlY earliest years, and 
of some of whose melnbers I mY8elf lived to see a great 
deal that was wonderful, - I n1ean the Senken bergs. 
The father, of ,vhOln I have little to say, was an opu- 
lent man, He had three sons, who, even in their 
youth, uniformly distinguished thelnselves as oddities. 
Such things are not well received in a limited city, 
where no one is suffered to render hÜnself conspicuous, 
either for good or evil. Nicknalnes and odd stories, 
long kept in meillory, are generally the fruit of such 
singularity. The father lived at the corner of Hare 
Street (Hasengasse), which took its nan1e froln a sign 
on the house, that represented one hare at least, if not 
three hares, They consequently called these three 
brothers only the three hares, which nickname they 
could not shake off for a long while, But as great en- 
dowments often announce thelnselves in youth in the 
fonn of singularity and awkwardness, so ,vas it also in 
this case. The eldest of the brothers \vas the lleichs- 
hofrath (Imperial Councillor) von Senkenberg, after- 
,yard so celebrated. The second ,vas admitted into 
the magistracy, and displayed eminent abilities, which, 
however, he subsequently abused in a pettifoggjng and 
even infamous way, if not to the injury of his native 
city, certainly to that of his colleagues, The third 
brother, a physician and nian of great integrity, but 
who practised little, and that only in high families, 
preserved even in his old age a somewhat whimsical 
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exterior, He was always very neatly dressed, and was 
never seen in the street otherwise than in shoes and 
stockings, with a well-powdered, curled wig, and his 
hat under his arm. He walked on rapidly, but with a 
singular sort of stagger; so that he \vas sometimes on 
one and sOllletimes on the other side of the way, and 
formed a cOlllplete zigzag as he went. The wags said 
that he made this irregular step to get out of the way 
of the departed souls, \vho might follow him in a 
straight line, and that he Ï1nitated those who are 
afraid of a crocodile, But all these jests and many 
merry sayings \vere transformed at last into respect 
for him, \vhen he devoted his handsome dwelling-house 
in Eschenheimer Street, with court, garden, and all 
other appurtenances, to a 111edical establishment, where, 
in addition to a hospital designed exclusively for the 
citizens of Frankfort, a botanic garden, an anatomical 
theatre, a chemical laboratory, a considerable library, 
and a house for the director, were instituted in a way 
of which no university need have been ashamed, 
Another eminent man, whose efficiency in the neigh-. 
bourhood and whose writings, rather than his presence, 
had a very important influence upon me, was Charles 
Frederick von 1\10ser, vvho \vas perpetually referred to 
in our district for his activity in business, He also 
had a character essentially moral, which, as the vices 
of human nature frequently gave hiIn trouble, inclined 
hiln to the so-called pious, Thus, what Von Loen had 
tried to do in respect to court-life, he would have done 
for business-life; introducing into it a more consci- 
entious 1110de of proceeding, The great nunlber of 
sluall German courts gave rise to a nnlltitude of 
princes and servants, the fonner of ",-hOUl desired 
unconditional obedience; vvhile the latter, for the 
nlost part, would work or serve only according to 
their o\vn convictions, Thus arose an endless conflict, 
and ralJid changes and explosiolls; because the effects 
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of an unrestricted course of proceeding become much 
sooner noticeable and injurious on a small scale than 
on a large one, Many families were in debt, and 
Imperial Co lllmissions of Debts were appointed; 
others found themselves sooner or later on the sanle 
road: while the officers either reaped an uncon- 
scionable profit, or conscientiously made themselves 
disagreeable and odious, 1\loser 'wished to act as a 
statesnlan and nlan of business; and here his 
hereditary talent, cultivated to a profession, gave hirn 
a decided advantage: but he at the same time wished 
to act as a m?-n and a citizen, and surrender as little as 
possible of his moral dignity, His" Prince and Ser- 
vant," his "Daniel in the Lions' Den," his "Relics," 
paint throughout his O\VIl condition, in ,vhich he felt 
hÜnself, not indeed. turtured, but ahvays cnunped, 
They all indicate inlpatience in a conllition, to the 
bearings of which one cannot reconcile one's self, yet 
fronl ,vhich one cannot get free, With this nIode 
of thinking and feeling, he ,vas, indeed, often corl1- 
.pelled to seek other enlpluyments, ,vhich, on account 
of his great cleverness, ,vere never 'wanting, I ren1elll- 
bel' hÜn as a pleasing, active, alid, at the same time, 
gentle man, 
The nanle of }{lopstock had already produced a 
great effect upon us, even at a distall
e, Tn the out- 
set, people ,vondered. how so excellent a rnan could be 
so strangely narned; l)ut they soon got accustolned to 
this, and thought no n10re of the nleauing of the sy lla- 
bles, In my father's library I had hitherto found only 
the earlier poets, especially those ,"yho in his day had 
gradually appeared and acquired fame, All these 
had written in rhyme, and Iny father held rhynIe as 
indispensable in poetical ,yorks, Canitz,] fagedorn, 
Drollinger, Gellert Creuz, Haller, stoud in a ro\v, in 
handsome calf bindings: to these were added N cu- 
kirch's" Telernachus," Koppen's" J erusalelll Delivered.," 
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and other translations, I had froIn lny childhood 
diligently perused the whole of these \vorks, and com- 
mitted portions of them to lllelnory, whence I was 
often called upon to ailluse the company. A vexatious 
era on the other hand opened upon my father, when, 
through Klopstock's "l\lessiah," verses, .which seelned 
to hÏ1n no verses, became an object of public admira- 
tion,! He had taken good care not to Luy this book; 
but the friend of the falnily, Councillor Schneiller, 
smuggled it in, and slipped it into the hands of lIlY 
lllother and her children. 
On this lnan of business, \vho reall but little," The 
Messiah," as soon as it appeared, made a powerful 
impression, Those pious feelings, so naturally ex- 
pressed, and yet so beautifully elevated; that pleasant 
diction, even if considered ulerely as harlnonious prose, 
_ had so \von the otherwise dry Ulan of business, that 
he regarded the first ten cantos, of \vhich alone we are 
properly speaking, as the finest hook of devotion, and 
once every year in Passion Week, \vhen he Inanaged 
to escape frOlll business, read it cluietly through by 
hÏ1nself, and thus refreshed hiInself for the entire year. 
In the Leginllillg he thought to communicate hi
 enlO- 
tions to his old friend; but he was llluch shocked 
when forced to perceive an incurable dislike cherished 
against a book of such valuable substance, merely 
because of what appeared to hiIn an indifferent ex- 
ternal form, It may readily be supposed that their 
conversation often reverted to this topic; but both 
parties diverged more and more \videly from each 
other, there were violent scenes: and the compliant 
man was at last pleased to be silent on his favourite 
work, that he n1Ïght not lose, at the same time, a 
friend of his youth, and a good Sunday n1eal. 
It is the most natural wish of every luan to make 
proselytes; anll how llluch llid our friend find himself 
1 "The 
Iessiah " is written in hexameter vcrse.-TRAN'S, 
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re\varded in secret, when he discovered in the rest of 
the family hearts so openly disposed for his saint, 
The copy \vhich he used only OIle week during the 
year \vas 6-rÏven over to our edification all the ren1ain- 
ing time. My nlother kept it secret; and 'we children 
took possession of it \vhen \ve could, that in leisure 
hours, hidden in SOlne nook, \ve nlight learn the nlost 
striking passages by heart, ånd particularly nÜght im- 
press the most tender as, ,yell as the lllOSt violent parts 
on our memory as quickly as possible, 
Porcia's dream \ve recited in a sort of rivalry, and 
divided between us the \vild dialogue of despmr 
bet\veen Satan and Adrainelech, 'who have been cast 
into the Red Sea, The first part, as the strongest, 
had been assigned to Ille; and the second, as a little 
more pathetic, was undertaken by IllY sister, The 
alternate and horrible but \vell-sounding curses flo\ved 
only thus from our nlouths, and \ve seized every op- 
portunity to accost each other with these infernal 
phrases. 
One Saturday evening in winter, - my father always 
had himself shaved over night, that on Sunday morn- 
ing he might dress for church at his ease, - we sat on 
a footstool behind the stove, and n1uttered our custom- 
ary imprecations in a tolerably low voice, while the 
barber \vas putting on the lather, But no\v Adrame- 
lech had to lay his iron hands on Satan: IllY sister 
seized me with violence, and recited, softly enough, 
b 1 1t with increasing passion: 


" Give me thine aid, I entreat thee: I'H worship thee if thou 
demandest, 
Thee, thou reprobate monster, yes, thee, of all criminals 
blackest ! 
Aid me, I suffer the tortures of death, everlasting, avenging J 
Once, in the times gone by, I with furious hatred could hate 
thee: 
Now I can hate thee 110 more I E'en this is the sharpest of 
tortures," 
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Thus far all went on tolerably; but loudly, with 
a dreadful voice, she cried the follo\ving words: 


"Oh, how utterly crushed I am now! " 


The good surgeon was startled, and emptied the lather- 
basin into my father's boson1, There was a great 
uproar: and a severe investigation was held, especially 
with respect to the Inischief \vhich might have been 
done if the shaving had been actually going for\vard, 
In order to relieve oursel ves of all suspicions of Inis- 
chievousness, we pleaded guilty of having acted these 
Satanic characters; and the nlÏsfortune occasioned by 
the hexameters was so apparent, that they \vere again 
condemned and banished, 
Thus children and common people are accustomed 
to transform the great and sublime into a sport, and 
even a farce; and how indeed could they otherwise 
abide and endure it 1 
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AT that time the general interchange of personal 
good wishes Inade the city very lively on Ne\v-year's 
Day. Those who other\vise did not easily leave hOIne, 
donned their best clothes, that for a lllOlnent they 
might be friendly and courteous to their friends and 
patrons, The festivities at my grandfather's house on 
this day \vere pleasures particularly desired by us chil- 
dren, At e!1rly da\vn the grandchildren had already 
assen1bled there to hear the drums, oboes, clarinets, 
trumpets, and cornets played upon by the n1Ïlitary, 
the city musicians, and whoever else rnight furnish 
his tones. The N ew-year's gifts, sealed and super- 
scribed, were divided by us children an10ng the hum- 
bler congratulators; and, as the day advanced, the 
num bel' of those of higher rank increased, The rela- 
tions and intimate friends appeared first, then the 
subordinate officials; even the gentlelnen of the coun- 
cil did not fail to pay their respects to the Sch'Uitheiss, 
and a select nUInber \vere entertained in the evening 
in roon1S which were else scarcely opened throughout 
the year, The tarts, biscuits, marchpane, and sweet 
wine had the greatest charm for the children; and, 
besides, the Sch1l1theiss and the t\VO burgon1asters 
annually received from SOUle institutions some article 
of silver, which was then bestowed upon the grand- 
children and godchildren in regular gradation, In fine, 
this small festival \vas not \vanting in any of those 
things \vhich usually glorify the greatest. 
82 
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The N ew-year's Day of 1759 approached, as desir- 
able and pleasant to us children as any IJreceding one, 
but full of Ï111port and fore hoding to older IJersons, To 
the passage of the French troops people certainly had 
become accustollled; and they happened often, but 
they had been Inost frequent in the last days of the 
past year. According to the old usage of an inlperial 
town, the ,vanIer of the chief tower sounded his 
trulllpet whenever troops approached; and on tills 
New-year's Day he \vould not leave off, \vhich was 
a sign that large bodies \vere in Illotion on several 
sides. They actually III arched tln'ough the city in 
greater nlasses on this day, and the people ran to see 
thel1l pass by, 'Ve had generally heen used to see 
them go through in sluall parties; but these gradually 
swelled, and there ,vas neither power nor inclination 
to stop thenl, In short, on the 2<1 of 
J anuary, after 
a COhllUll had COlne through Sachsenhausen over the 
bridge, through the :Fahrgasse, as far as the police 
guard-house, it haIted, overpo\vered the small COln- 
pany which escorted it, took possession of the before- 
mentioned guard-house, lnarched down the Zeil, and, 
after a slight resistance, the main guard were also 
obliged to yield. In a nlonlent the peaceful streets 
were turned into a scene of war, The troops remained 
and bivouacked there until lodgings \vere provided for 
thelll by regular billeting. 
This unexpected, and, for many years, unheard-of, 
burden weighed heavily upon the cOlnfortable citizens; 
and to none could it be more cum bersolne than to IllY 
father, who was obliged to take foreign nlilitary inhabit- 
ants into his scarcely finished house, to open for them 
his well-furnished reception-rooms, which were gener- 
ally closed, and to abandon to the caprices of strangers 
all that he had been used to arrange and keep so care- 
fully, Siding as he did \vith the Prussians, he was 
now to find hirnself besieged in his own chambers by 
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the French: it was, according to his way of thinking, 
the greatest misfortune that could happen to him, 
Had it, however, been possible for hinl to have taken 
the matter more easily, he might have saved himself 
and us nlany sad hours; since be spoke Frencb well, 
and could deport himself with dignity and grace in 
the daily intercourse of life, ]'01' it was the king's 
lieutenant vvho \vas quartered on us; and he, although 
a military persoll, had only to settle civil occurrences, 
disputes between soldiers and citizens, and questions 
of debt and quarrels, This was the Count Thorane, 
a native of Grasse:i.n Provence, not far from Antibes; a 
tall, thin, stern figure, \vith a face nluch disfigured by the 
smallpox; black, fiery eyes; and a dignified, reserved 
delneanour, His first entrance was at once favourable 
for the inmates of the house, They spoke of the dif- 
ferent apartlnents, some of \vhich were to be given up 
and others retained by the family; and, \vhen the 
count heard a picture-roonl mentioned, he inlnlediately 
requested permission, although it was already night, 
at least to give a hasty look at the pictures by candle- 
light. He took extreme pleasure in these things, 
behaved in the n10st obliging manner to my father, 
who accompanied hin1; and when he heard that the 
greater part of the artists were still living, and resided 
in Frankfort and its neighbourhood, he assured us that 
he desired nothing Inore than to know them as soon 
as possible, and to employ then}, 
But even this syn1pathy in respect to art could not 
change IllY father's feelings nor bend his character. He 
permitted \vhat he could not prevent, but kept at a 
distance in inactivity; and the uncommon state of 
things around hÜu \vas intolerable to him, even ill 
the veriest trifle, 
Count Thorane behaved himself, mean,vhile, in an 
exemplary manner, He ,vouid not even have his 
maps nailed on the walls, that he might not injure 
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the new hangings, His people 'were skilful, quiet, and 
orderly: but in truth, as, during the \vhole day and a 
part of the night there \vas no quiet with him, one 
complainant quickly follo\ving another, arrested per- 
sons being brought in and led out, and all officers and 
adjutants being adn1Ïtted to his presence, - as, more- 
over, the count kept an open table every day, it nlade, 
in the moderately sized house, arranged only for a 
faulily, and with but one open staircase running from 
top to bottom, a movement and a buzzing like that in 
a beehive; although everything was managed with 
moderation, gravity, and severity, 
As mediator between the irritable Blaster of the 
house - who became daily more of a hypochondriac 
self-tormentor - and his \vell-intentioned, but stern 
and precise, military guest, there was a pleasant in- 
terpreter, a handsome, corpulent, lively man, who was 
a citizen of Frankfort, spoke French well, knew how 
to adapt hÏ1llself to everything, and only made a jest 
of many little annoyances, Through him my mother 
had sent to the count a representation of the situation 
in which she \vas placed, owing to her husband's state 
of Blind. He had explained the matter so skilfully,- 
had laid before him the new and scarcely furnished 
house, the natural reserve of the owner, his occupation 
in the education of his family, and all that could be 
said to the saIne effect, - that the count, \vho in his 
capacity took the greatest pride in the utn10st justice, 
integrity, and honourable conduct, resolved here also 
to behave in an exemplary rnanner to those upon 
whom he was quartered, and, indeed, never swerved 
frOin this resolution under varying circumstances, dur- 
ing the several years he stayed with us, 
My mother possessed some knowledge of Italian, a 
language not altogether unknown to any of the family: 
she therefore resolved to learn French Ünmediately; 
for which purpose the interpreter, for whose child she 
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had stood godnlother ùurillg these s1.ol'n1Y times, and 
who now, therefore, as a gossip,1 felt a redoubled inter- 
est ill our house, devoted every spare 1l10lnellt to his 
child's godmother (for he lived directly o]Jposite); and, 
above all, he taught her those phrases \vhich she would 
be obliged to use in her personal intercourse with the 
count, This Rucceedpcl adn1Ïrably, The co
nt was 
flattered by the pains taken by the 111Ïstress of the 
b ouse at her age: and as he had a 
heerful, witty vein 
in his character, and he liked to exhibit a certain dry 
gallantry, a Inost friendly relation arose between the111 ; 
and the allied gOlhnother and father could obtain from 
him whatever they wantell. 
If, as 1 said 1efore, it had been possible tû cheer up 
my father, this altered state of things \vould have 
causeù little incollveniellce, The count practised the 
severest disintcresteduess; he even declined receiving 
gifts 'which pertained tv his situation; the llJVðt triflillg 
thing which could have borne the appearance of 
bribery, he rejected angrily, and even punished, His 
peo]Jle were 11l0st strictly forbiùden to put the propri- 
etor of the house to the least expense, 'Ve children, 
on the contrary, were bountifully supplied frolD the 
dessert, To give an idea of the siInplicity of those 
tinles, I must take this Oppol'tullity to rnention that 
my Illother grieved us excessively one day, by throw- 
ing a\vay the ices which ha(l heen sent us froni the 
table, because she \vould not believe it possible for 
the ston1acb to bear real ice, however it might be 
s\veetened. 
Besides these dainties, which we gradually learned 
to enjoy and to digest \vith perfect ease, it was very 


1 The obsolete word, "gossip," has been revived as an equiva- 
lent for the German, " Gevatter," But it should be observed that 
this word not only signifies goflfather, but that the person whose 
child has another person for godfather (or godmother) is that 
person's Gevatter or Gevatterin (feminine). 
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agreeable for us children to be in SOlne measure released 
frOlll fixed hours of study and strict discipline. 
iy 
father's ill humour increased: he èould not resign hinl- 
self to the unavoidable: How he tornlented himself, 
my nlother, the interpreter, the councillors, and all his 
friends, only to rid hinl of the count! In vain they 
represented to hÜn, that, under existing circumstances, 
the presence of such a IHan in the house 'was an actual 
benefit, and that the reIn oval of the count ,vould be fol- 
lo,ved by a constant succession of officers or of privates. 
N one of these argulllents had any effect, To hinl the 
present seeIHed so intolerable, that his indignation pre- 
vented his conceiving anything ,vorse that could 
follo,v, 
In this ,yay his activity, ,vhich he had been used 
chiefly to devote to us, ,vas crippled, The lessons he 
gave us ,,,ere no longer required ,vith the fornler exact- 
ness; and we tried to gratify our curiosity for military 
and other ]Jublic pro
eeùings as nluch as possible, not 
only at hOlne, 1nlt also in the streets, ,vhich was the 
more easily done, as the front door, open day and night, 
was guarded by sentries ,,,110 paid no attention to the 
runniug to and fro of rest1es
 children. 
The Iuany affairs ,vhich were settled before the 
tribunal of the royal lieutenant had quite a peculiar 
charm, frOlH his nlaking it a point to aCCOInpal1Y 
1Ìs 
decisions ,vith sonle witty, ingenious, or lively turn. 
What he decreed was strictly just, his nianner of ex- 
pressing it whimsical and piquant. He seemed to have 
taken the Duke of Ossuna as his model, Scarcely a 
day passed in which the interpreter did not tell some 
anecdote or other of this kind to anlllse us and nlY 
mother, This lively nlan had IYwde a little collection 
of such Solo1110nian decisÍons; but I only renleniber 
the general ÎIlll'ressioll, and cannot recall to nlY mind 
any partieulal' ('a8e, 
By degrees we veealne Leiter acquainted with the 
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strange character of the count. This nlan clearly 
understood bis own peculiarities; and as there were 
tÜnes in which he ,vas seized ,vith a sort of dejection, 
hypochondria, or by ,vhatever naHle ,ve Iuay call the 
evil deIllon, he ,vithdre-w into his rOOIU at sueh hours, 
which ,vere often lengthened into days, saw no one but 
his valet, and in urgent cases could not even be pre- 
vailed upon to receive anyone, But, as soon as the 
evil spirit had left hÏIn, he appeared as before, active, 
mild, and cheerful. It nlÏght be inferred fronI the 
talk of his valet, Saint Jean, a sInall, thin Ilian of lively 
good nature, that in his earlier years he had caused a 
great n1Ïsfortune ,vhen overCOlue by this temper; and 
that, therefore, in so inlportant a position as his, ex- 
posed to the eyes of all the ,vorld, he haù earnestly 
resolved to avoid sÏ1uilar aberrations, 
During the very first days of the count's residence 
with us, all the Frankfort artists, as Rirt, Schütz, 
Trautnlann, Nothnagel, and Junker, were called to 
him, They showed their finished pictures, and the 
count bought such as ,vere for sale. l\ly pretty, light 
rOOln in the gable-end of the attic ,vas given up to him, 
and iInmediately turned into a cabinet and studio; for 
he designed to keep all the artists at ,york for a long 
time, eBpecial1y Seekatz of Darulstadt, whose pencil, 
pa.rticularly in simple and natural representations, 
highly pleased him, He therefore caused to be sent 
frOlll Grasse, where his elder brother possessed a hand- 
sonle house, the dimensions of all th
 rooms and cabi- 
nets; then considered, \vith the artists, the divisions 
of the ,valls, and fixed accordingly upon the size of the 
large oil-pictures, ,vhich ,vere not to be set in frallles, 
but to be fastened upon the ,valls like pieces of tapes- 
try. And no,v the ,york ,vent on zealously, Seekatz 
unùertook country scenes, and succeedeù extrenlely 
well in his old people and children, ,vhich ,vere copied 
directly froln nature, His young nlen did not answer 
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so well, - they \vere almost all too thin; and his 
\vornen failed from the opposite cause. For as he had 
a little, fat, good, but unpleasant-looking, wife, .who 
would let him have no nlodel but herself, he could pro- 
duce nothing agreeable, He was also obliged to ex- 
ceed the usual size of his figures. His trees had truth, 
but the foliage ,vas over minute, He was a pupil of 
Brinkmann, whose pencil in easel pictures is not con- 
temptible. 
Schütz, the landscape painter, had perhaps the best 
of the matter, He \vas thoroughly master of the Rhine 
country, and of the sunny tone which animates it in 
the fine season, N or was he entirely unaccustomed to 
\vork on a larger scale, and then he showed no want of 
execution or keeping, His paintings were of a cheerful 
cast. 
Trautnlann Re11
brandtised sonle resurrection miracles 
out of the N e\v Testament, and alongside of theln set 
fire to villages and n1Ílls, One cabinet was entirely 
allotted. to hiIn, as I found from the designs of the 
roon1S. Hirt painted some good oak and beech forests. 
His cattle \vere praiseworthy, Junker, accuston1ed to 
the imitation of the most elaborate Dutch, was least 
able to lllanage this tapestry-\vork; but he conde- 
scended to ornalnent nlany compartments with flowers 
and fruits for a handsome price, 
ÅS I had kno\vn all these men from my earliest 
youth, and had often visited them in their studios, and 
as the count also liked to have me with him, I was 
present at the suggestions, consultations, and orders, as 
well as at the deliveries, of the pictures, and ventured 
to speak my opinion freely when sketches and designs 
\vere handed in. I had already gained among ama- 
teurs, particularly at auctions, which I attended dili- 
gently, the reputation of being able to tell at once 
what any historical picture represented, \vhether taken 
from biblical or profane history, or from mythology; 
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and, even if I did not always hit upon the meaning of 
allegorical pictures, there was seldonl anyone present 
who understood it Letter than J, Often bad I per- 
suaded the artists to represent this or that subject, and 
I no\v joyfully made use of these advantages, I still 
relnenlber writing a circumstantial essay, in which I 
described t\velve I)ictures \vhich \vere to exhibit the 
history of Joseph: sunle uf thelll 'were executed, 
After these achievelllents, \vhich 'were certainly laud- 
able in a Loy, I will nlention a little disgrace which 
happened to tile \vithin tlris circle of artists. I 'was 
wen acquainted \vith all the pictures \vhich had frOlll 
tÏ1ne to time been brought into that roonl, l\ly youth- 
ful curiosity left nothing unseen or unexplored, I once 
found a little black box behind the stove: I did not 
fail to investigate what n1Ïght be concealed in it, and 
dre\v back the bolt \vithout long deliberation, The 
picture contained ,vas certainly of a kind not usually 
exposed to view; and, although I tried to bolt it again 
immediately, I ,vas not quick enough, The count en- 
tered, and caught nle, " 'Yho a1lo,ved you to open that 
box?" he asked, with all his air of a royal lieutenant, 
I had not luuch to say for nlyse1f, and he inlnlediately 
pronounced IllY sentence in a yery stern nlanner: ":For 
eight days," said he, "you shall not enter this roonl," 
I n1ade a bo\v, and \valked out, Eyell this order I 
obeyed most punctually; so that the good Seekatz, 
,,,,,ho was then at work in the rOOln, was very llluch 
annoyed, for he liked to have me about him: and, out 
of a little spite, I carried IllY ohedience so far, that I 
left Seekatz's coffee, which I generally brought hinl, 
upon the threshold, He ,vas then obliged to leave his 
work and fetch it, which he took so ill, that he ,veIl 
nigh began to dislike DIe, 
It now seelllS lleces
ary to state lllore circumstan- 
tially, and to make intelligible, how, under the circum- 
stances, I Dlade my way with Inore or less ease through 
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the French language, which, however, I had never 
learned, Here, too, Iny natural gift was of service to 
me; enabling me easily to catch the sound of a lan- 
guage, its lllovenient, accent, tone, and all other out- 
ward peculiarities, I knew ll1any words froln the 
Latin; Italian suggested still more; and by listening 
to servants and soldiers, sentries and visitors, I soon 
picked up so lnuch, that, if 1 could not join in conver- 
sation, I could at any rate rnallage single questions 
and answers. All this, however, was little cOlnpared 
to the profit I derived froIn the theatre, 1\1y grand- 
father had given Ule a free ticket, \vhich I used dåily, 
in spite of lIlY father's reluctance, by dint of n1Y 
Inother's su P1!ort, There I sat in the pit, before a 
foreign stage, and watched the more narrowly the 
ll1 ove Inent and the expression, both of gesture and 
speech; as I understood little or nothing of what was 
said, and therefore could ouly derive entertainlnent 
from the action and the tone of voice, I understood 
least of comedy; because it was spoken rapidly, and 
related to the affairs of COIllIIlon life, of the phrases of 
which T kne\v nothing, Tragedy \vas not so often 
played; and the lueasured step, the rhytlun of the 
Alexandrines, the generality of the expression, nlade 
it more intelligible to 111e in every \vay. It was not 
long before I took up Racine, \vhich I found in my 
father's library, and declainled the plays to myself, 
in the theatrical style and n1anner, as the organ of my 
ear, an<l the organ of speech, so nearly akin to that, 
had caught it, and this \vith considerable animation; 
although I could not yet understand a whole con- 
nected speech, I even learned entire passages by rote 
like a trained talking-bird, which was easier to lne, 
frorn having previously cOlllmitted to Illen10ry passages 
frolll the Bible which are gellcrally unintelligible to 
a chihl, antI accustouwd lllYRClf to reciti llg them in 
the tOlle of the l>rotestant preachers, The versified 
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French cOlnedy \vas then nluch in vogue: the pieces 
of Destouches, Marivaux, and La Chaussée were often 
produced; and I still renlenlber distinctly many char- 
acteristic figures, Of those of l\folière I recollect less, 
"\Vhat made the greatest Ï1npression upon me was 
"The Hypermnestra" of Lemière, which, as a new 
piece, was brought out with care and often repeated. 
The" Devin du Village," " Rose et Colas," " Annette et 
Lu bin," lnade each a very pleasant inlpression upon 
me, I can even no\v recall the youths and nlaidens 
decorated with ribbons, and their gestures, It was 
not long before the 'wish arose in nle to see the in- 
terior of the theatre, for which Inany opportunities 
were offered me. For as I had not always patience to 
stay and listen to the entire plays, and often carried 
on all sorts of games with other children of nlY age in 
the corridors, and in the n1Ìlder season even before the 
door, a handsolne, lively boy joined us, who belonged 
to the theatre, and whom I had seen in many little 
parts, tbough only casually, He caIne to a better 
understanding \vith me than \vith the rest, as I could 
turn lny French to account \vith him; and he the 
more attacbed hirnself to me because there was no boy 
of his age or his nation at the theatre, or anywhere in 
the neigh bourhood, We also \vent together at other 
times, as well as during the play; and, even while the 
representations ,vent on, he seldoln left me in peace, 
He was a most delightful little braggart, chattered 
away chaflningly and incessantly, and could tell so 
llluch of his adventures, quarrels, and other strange 
incidents, that he annlsed lIle wonderfully; and I 
learned from hÌ1n in four 'weeks more of the lan- 
guage, and of the po\ver of expressing myself in it, 
than can be imagined: so that no one knew how I 
had attained the foreign tongue all at once, as if by 
inspiration, 
In the very earliest days of our acquaintance, he 
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took me with him upon the stage, and led me espe- 
cially to the foyers, where the actors and actresses 
relnained during the intervals of the perforlnance, and 
dressed and undressed. The place was neither con- 
venient nor agreea ble; for they had squeezed the 
theatre into a concert-room, so that there were no 
separate chambers for the actors behind the stage, A 
tolerably large rOOlll adjoining, ,vhich had formerly 
served for card-parties, was llOW nlostly used by both 
I:;exes in COllllIlon, ,vho appeared to feel as little 
ashamed before each other as before us children, if 
there ,vas not always the strictest propriety in putting 
on or changing the articles óf dress. I had never seen 
anything of the kind before; and yet from habit, after 
repeated visits, I soon found it quite natural. 
It was not long before a very peculiar interest oÎ 
my own arose, Young Derones, for'so I will call the 
boy whose acquaintance I still kept up, was, with the 
exception of his boasting, a youth of good manners 
and very courteous denleallour. He made Ine ac- 
quainted with his sister, a girl who was a few years 
older than we were, and a very pleasant, ,veIl-grown 
girl, of regular fornl, bro,vn cornplexion, black hair and 
eyes: her ,vhole deportnlent had about it sonlething 
quiet, even sad, I tried to make myself agreeable to 
her in every way, but I could not attract her notice. 
Young girls think thenlselves nluch lllore advanced 
than younger boys; and, while aspiring to young men, 
they assume the manner of an aunt toward the boy 
whose first inclination is turned toward them. With 
a younger brother of his, I had no acquaintance. 
SonletÏInes, ,vhen their nlother had gone to rehears- 
als, or ,vas out visiting, 'we met at her house to play 
and anluse ourselves, I never went there ,vithout pre- 
senting the fair one v;ith a fhnver, a fruit, or sonlething 
else; which she always received very courteously, anù 
thanked me for Inost politely: Lut I never saw her 
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sad look brighten, and found no trace of her having 
given l11e a further thought, At last I fancied 1 haù 
discovered her se
l'et, The l)()y sho\ved l11e a crayon- 
dra wing of a handsolne lilaU, behind his l11other's bed, 
,vhich ,vas hung \vith èlegant silk curtains; l'elnarkillg 
at the sanle tÜne, ,vith a sly look, that this ,vas not 
papa, but just the saIne as l>ava: and as he glorified 
this Inan, and toll1 lue lllêUlY things in his circlunstan- 
tial and ostentatious lUanneI', I thuught I had discov- 
ered that the daughter n1Îght belong to the father, but 
the other t\VO chilùren to the intÌInate friend, 1 thus 
explained to lllyself her luelancholy look, and loved 
her for it all the l11ore. 
My liking for this girl assisted l11e in bearing the 
braggadocio of her brother, who did not ahvays keep 
within bounds. I had often to endure prolix accounts 
of his exploits, - ho'w he had already often fought, 
without \vishing to injute the other, all for the Inere 
sake of honour, He had ahvays contrived to dÜ,arlll 
his adversary, and had then forgiven hirn; nay, he was 
such a good fencer, that he was once very llluch per- 
plexed by striking the sword of his opponent up 
into a high tree, so that it ,vas not easy to be got 
agaIn, 
What much facilitated lllY visits to the theatre was, 
that lilY free ticket, con1Ïng froln the hands of the 
Schultheiss, gave me access to any of the seats, and 
therefore also to those in the proscenium, This was 
very deep, after the French style, and ,vas bordered on 
both sides with seats, ,vhich, surrounded by a lo'\v rail, 
ascended in several rows one behind another, so that 
the first seats were but a little elevated above the 
stage, The whole ,vas considered a place of special 
honour, and \vas generally used only by officers; al- 
though the nearness of the actors destruyed, T ,viII not 
say all illusion, but, in a lneasure, all elljoynlent, I 
have thus experienced and seen with nlY O\Vll eyes the 
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usage or abuse of \vhich Voltaire so much complains, 
If, \vhen the house was very full at such time as 
troops \vere passing through the town, officers of dis- 
tinction strove fur this place of honour, whi
h was 
generally occupied already, surne rows úf benches and 
chairs were plaeed in the proscelliulIl on the stage 
itself, and nothing ren1ained for the heroes and hero- 
ines but to reveal their secrets in the very lin1Ïteù 
space between the uniforlns and orders, I have 
even seen the "I-Iypernlnestra" performed under such 
circn Instances, 
The curtain did not fall bet,veen the acts: and I 
must yet nlelltion a strange custuru, which I thought 
quite extraordinary; as' its inconsistency with art was 
to Ine, as a goúd Gernlan boy, quite unendurable. The 
theatre ,vas considered the greatest sanctuary, and any 
disturbance occurring there \vould have been instantly 
resented as the highest crinle against the majesty of 
the puhlic, Therefore, in all conledies, two grenadiers 
stood \vith their anus grounded, in full view, at the 
two sides of the back scene, and were witnesses of all 
that occurred in the hOSOll1 of the farnily. Since, as I 
said before, the curtain did not fall between the acts, 
two others, while n1usic struck up, relieved guard, by 
coming from the '\-viugs, directly in front of the first, 
\vho retired in the same ll1eaSul'ed manner. N ow, if 
such a practice was well fitted to destroy all that is 
called illusion on the stage, it is the nlore striking, 
because it was done at a time \vheu, according to 
Diderot's principles anù exarnples, the lllost nat1Æral 
na.tnralness was required upon the stage, and a perfect 
deception was proposed as the proper aim of theatrical 
art, Tragedy, ho\vever, was absolved from any such 
n1Ìlitary-police regulations; and the heroes of antiquity 
had the right of guarding theIllselves: nevertheless, 
the 
mlne grenadiers stood near enough behind the side 
scenes. 
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I will also lnention that I sa\v Diderot's " Father of 
a Family," and "The Philosophers" of Palissot, and 
still perfectly renlenl bel' the figure of the philosopher 
in the latter piece going upon all fours, and biting into 
a ra \v head of lettuce. 
All this theatrical variety could not, however, keep 
us children al'ways in the theatre, I n fine weather we 
played in front of it, and in the neighbourhood, and 
conlmitted all 111anner of absurdities, which, especially 
on Sundays and festivals, by no means corresponded to 
our personal appearance; for T and nlY c0111rades then 
appeared dressed as I described m)Tself in the tale, 
with the hat under the arln, and a little sword, the 
hilt of which ,vas ornalnented \vith a large silk knot, 
One day when \ve had long gone in this way, and 
Derones had joined us, he took it into his head to 
affirm that I had insulted hin1, and must give him 
satisfaction, I could not, in truth, conceive 'what ,vas 
the cause of this; but I accepted his challenge, and 
was going to draw IllY sword, Ho\vever, he assured 
me, that in such cases it was customary to go to 
secluded spots, in order to be able to settle the nlatter 
more conveniently, We therefore went behind some 
barns, and placed ourselves in the proper position, 
'The duel took place in a s0111e\vhat theatrical style,- 
the blades clashed, and the thrusts followed close upon 
each other; but in the heat of the COIn bat he remained 
with the point of his s,yord lodged in the knot of my 
hilt, This was pierced through; and he assured me 
that he had received the most cOlnplete ::5atisfaction, 
then embraced me, also theatrically: and we went to 
the next coffee-house to refresh ourselves with a glass 
of alnlond-n1Ílk after our 111ental agitation, and to knit 
more closely the old lJond of friendship, 
On this occasion I \vill relate another adventure 
which also happened to 111e at the theatre, although at 
a later time, I was sitting very quietly in the pit 
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with one of my playmates; and we looked with pleas- 
ure at a pas seul, which \vas executed \vith much skill 
and grace by a pretty boy about our o\vn age) - the 
son of a Freneh dancing-Inaster, who \vas passing 
through the city. After the fashion uf ùancers, he was 
dressed in a close vest of red silk, vdlÏch, ending in a 
short hoop-petticoat, like a runner's apron, floated above 
the knee. We had given our llleed of applause to this 
young artist with the whole public, \vhen, I know not 
how, it occurred to me to nlake a n10ral reflection, I 
said to my companion, " Ho\v handso1l1ely this boy was 
dressed, and ho\v \vell he looked! \Vho knows in how 
tattered a jacket he ll1ay sleep to-night!" All had 
already risen, but the cro\vd prevented our moving, A 
woman who had sat by me, and \vho \vas no\v standing 
close beside me, chanced to be the lllother of the young 
artist, and felt Hluch offended by Iny reflection, U nfor- 
tunately, she kne\v Gennan enough to understand me, 
and spoke it just as much as \vas necessary to scold, 
She abused me violently, "\Vho ,vas I, she would like 
to kno\v, that had a right to doubt the family and 
respectability of this young lnan? At all events, she 
would be bound he was as gooù as I; and his talents 
might probably procure him a fortune, of \vhich I could 
not even venture to dream, This moral lecture she read 
me in the crowd, and made those about me wonder 
what rudeness I had commjtted. As I could neither 
excuse myself, nor escape from her, I was really eIll- 
barrassed, and, when she paused for a moment, said 
without thinking, tC Well! why do you make such a noise 
about it? - to-day red, to-morro\v dead," 1 These \vords 
seemed to strike the woman dumb. She stared at nle, 
and moved away from me as soon at; it was in any 
degree possible, I thought no more of my words; only, 
some time after\vard, they occurred to me, when the 
boy, instead of continuing to perform, becanle ill, and 
1 A German proverb, "Heute roth, Morgen todt." 
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that very dangerously. ,\Yhether he died, or not, I 
cannot say. 
Such intilnations, by an unseasonably or even inl- 
properly spoken .word, ,,'ere held iu repute, even hy the 
ancients; and it is yery relllarkalJle that the forIlls of 
lJelief and vf superstition have ahvays reillamed the 
same anlong all people and in all tÜnes, 
Froul the first day of the occupation of our city, there 
\vas no lack of constant diversiou, especially for chil- 
dren and young people, Plays aud balls, paraùes, and 
Inarches through the to\vn, attracted our attention in all 
directions, The last particularly \vere ahvays increas- 
ing, and the soldiers' life seemed to us very Inerry and 
agreea lJ) e, 
The residence of the killg'S lieuteuant at our house 
procured us the ad vantage of seeing by degrees all the 
distinguished persons in the )1---'rench arlny, and espe- 
cially of heholding close at hand the leaders \vhose 
naUles had already been Inade kno\vn to us by repu- 
tation, Thus we looked froni stairs and lauding- 
places, as if froIn galleries, very conveniently upon the 
generals who passed by, 1\lo1'e than all the rest do 1 
relneinber the Prince Sonbise as a hands(nne, courteous 
gentlelllan; but 1110St distinctly, the l\laréchal de 111'0- 
g1io, \vhu ,vas a youllger nlan, not tall, but 'well Luilt, 
lively, nÏ1nble, anù abounding in keen glances, Letraying 
a clever lnind, 
He repeatedly caIne to see the killg'S lieutenant, and 
it ,vas easily noticed that they \vere conversing on 
weighty nlatters, ' 'Ve had scarcely heCOIlle ac'customed 
to having strangers q uartereù lll)on us ill the first three 
months, \Vhell a rUlllvur \vas obscurely circulated that 
the allies wer
 on the nlarch, and that Duke :Fel'dinand 
of Bruns\vick ,vas con1Ìng to drive the French froin the 
Main, Of these, who could not boast of any special 
success in war, no high opinion was held; and, after 
the battle of Rossbach, it was thought they 111Ìght be 
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dispersed, The greatest confidence was placed in Duke 

Ferdinand, and all those favourable to Prussia awaited 
with eagerness their delivery fronl the yoke hitherto 
borne. My father was in sOlnewhat better spirits: my 
mother was apprehensive, She was wise enough to see 
that a snlall present evil might easily be exchanged for 
a great attiictioll; since it was but too plain that the 
French ,vould not advance to llleet the duke, but would 
\vait an attack in the neigh bourhood of the city, A 
defeat of the French, a flight, a defence of the city, if it 
,vere only to cover their rear and hold the bridge, a 
bOlnbardntent, a sack, - all these presented thenlselves 
to the excited imagination, and gave anxiety to both 
parties. 1\1y lllother, \vho could bear everything but 
suspense, Ünparted her fears to the count through the 
interpreter, She received the ans\ver usual in such 
cases: she ulight be quite easy, for there ,,,as nothing 
to fear; and should keep quiet, and Inention the nlatter 
to no one, 
l\1any troops passed through the city: we learned 
that they halted at J3ergen, The conlÍng and going, 
the riding and running, constantly increased; and our 
house ,vas in an uproar day an d night. At this tirlle I 
oftcn sa,v l\farshal de Brogliu, al\vays clleerful, ahvays 
the saIne in look and lna uner; and I ,vas afterward 
pleased to find a lnan, \vhose form had Inade such a 
good and lasting Í1npression upon lne, so honourably 
mentioned in history, 
Thus, after an unquiet Passion Week, the Good Friday 
of 1759 arrived, 1\ profound stilluess announced the 
apl>roa(}hing stonn, We children \vere forbidden to 
quit the house: IllY fathl'r hwl no quiet, and went out. 
The battle began: I as
elldeù to the garret, where 
indeed I \vas prevented seeing the country round, but 
could very well heal' the thunder of cannon and the 
general discharge of musketry, i\ fter sonle hours we 
sa\v the first :-))'lnptoills of the battle in a line vf 
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wagons, in which the wounded, ,vith various sad muti. 
lations and g8stures, were slowly dra,Vll by us, to be 
taken to the convent of St,l\1ary, no,v transformed into 
a hospital. The compassion of the citizens was instantly 
moved, Beer, wine, bread, and Inoney were distributed 
to those who were Jret able to take them. But when, 
some time after, wounded and captive Germans were 
seen in the train, the pity knew no limits; and it 
seeined as if everyborly would strip himself of every 
movable that he possessed to assist his suffering 
countrymen. 
The prisoners, ho,vever, were an evidence of a battle 
un favourable to the allies. 1\1:y father, whose party 
feelings made hÜn quite certain that these would come 
off victorious, had the violent telnerity to go forth to 
meet the expected victors, without thinking that the 
beaten party must pass over him in their flight. He 
first repaired to his garden before the JTriedburg gate, 
where he found everything lonely and quiet; then ven- 
tured to the BornheÜn heath, where he soon descried 
various stragglers of the arIDY, who ,vere scattered, and 
amused thernselves by Rhooting at the boundary stones, 
so that the rebounding lead ,vhizzed round the head 
of the inquisitive wanderer. He therefore considered 
it more prudent to go back, and learned on inquiry 
what the report of the firing n1Ïght ha ve before in. 
formed hÜn, that all stood ,yell for the French, and 
that there ,vas no thought of retreating, Reaching 
home in an ill humour, the sight of his ,vounded and 
captured countrymen brought hÜn altogether out of his 
usual self -cominand. He also caused various donations 
to be given to the passers-by; but only the Gern1ans 
were to have theIn, 'which ,vas not al,vays possible, as 
fate had packed together both friend and foe, 
My mother and we children, who had already relied 
on the count's word, and had therefore passed a toler- 
ably quiet day, were highly rejoiced; and my mother 
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doubly consoled the next day, when, having consulted 
the oracle of her treasure box, by the prick of a needle, 
she received a very cOlnfortable ans\ver, both for pres... 
ent and future, We wished our father similar faith and 
feelings; we flattered hilll as luuch as we could; we 
entreated hÜn to take some food, froll1 which he had 
abstained all day; but he repulsed our caresses and 
every enjoYlnent, and betook himself to his chamber. 
Our joy, however, ,vas not interrupted; the affair was 
decided: the Icing's lieutenant, who. against his habit, 
had been on horseback that day, at last returned home, 
where his presence was nlore necessary than ever. We 
sprang to meet him, kissed his hands, and testified our 
delight. This seelHed much to please him. " Well," 
said he Inore kindly than usual, "I am glad also for 
your sakes, lIlY dear children." He Ï1nnlediatelyordered 
that s,veetmeats, sweet wine, and the best of everything 
should be given us, and went to his room, already 
surrounded by a crowd of the urging, demanding, 
su pplicating. 
\Ve had no,v a fine collation, pitied our poor father 
who ,vould not partake of it, and pressed our mother 
to call him in; but she, more prudent than we, well 
kne\v ho,v distasteful such gifts ,vould be to him. In 
the Ineantime she had prepared son1e supper, and 
,vould readily have sent a portion up to his room; but 
he never tolerated such an irregularity, even in the 
IllOst extren1e cases: and, after the sweet things were 
removed, we endeavoured to persuade him to come 
down into the ordinary dining-room, At last he 
allowed hÏ1nself to be persuaded un,villingly, and we 
had no notion of the mischief which we ,vere preparing 
for hÏ1n ,and ourselves, The staircase ran through the 
'whole house, along all the anterooms, l\fy father, in 
cOIning down, had to go directly past the count's apart... 
ment. This anteroOlll was so full of people, tha.t the 
count, to get through much at Ollce
 resolved to 
ome 
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out; and this happened unfortunately at the monlent 
when IllY father ùescenùed, The count lllet hini cheer- 
fully, greeted hinl, and reillarked, " You \vill congratu- 
late yourselves and us that this dangerous affair i8 so 
happily tern1Ïllated," "By no rneans!" replied lllY 
father in a rage: "would that it had driven you to 
the devil, even if 1 had gone with you!" The' count 
restrained hÜnself for a Illoment, and then broke uut 
,vith wrath, " Y uu shall pay for this," cried he: "you 
shall find that you have not thus insulted the good 
cause and myself for nothing!" 
l\ly father, Illean while, caIne do\vn very cahnly, 
seated hitnself near us, seeuled Inure cheerful than 
before, and began to eat, "\Ve were glad of this, uncon- 
scious of the dangerous methud in which he had rolled 
the stone froHl his heart, Soon afterward IHY 1110ther 
was called out, and ,ve had great pleasure in chattering 
to our father about the sweet things the count had 
given us, Our 1110ther did not return. At last the 
interpreter callIe in, .At a hint fronl hinl \ve ,vere sent 
to bed: it was already late, and we willillgly obeyed, 
After a night quietly sle}?t through, \\ e heard uf the 
violent COllllllotion which had shaken the house the 
previous evening, The king's lieutenant had instantly 
ordered my father to be led to the guard-house, The 
subalterns well knew that he was never to be contra- 
dicted, yet they had often earned thanks by delaying 
the execution of his orders, The interpreter, whose 
presence of lllind never forsook him, contrived to excite 
this disposition in theIn very strongly, The tunlult, 
moreover, was so great, that a delay Lrought with it its 
own concealment and excuse, He had called out my 
mother, and put the adjutant, as it \vere, into her 
hands, that, by prayers and representations, she might 
gain a brief postponeillellt of the Blatter, He hirnself 
hurried up to the count, \vho with great self-cornnlalld 
had. iUllnediately retired into the inner roonl, and 
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would rather allo\v the Illost urgent affair to stand still, 
than wreak un au innocent person the ill hUIlluur once 
excited in hÏ1n, and give a decision derogatory to his 
dignity. 
The address of the interpreter to the count, the 
train of the whole conversation, were often enough 
repeated to us oy the fat interpreter, who prided him- 
self not a little on the fortunate result, so that I can 
still describe it from recoHection, 
The interpreter had ventured to open the cabinet and 
cnter, an act \vhich ,vas severely prohibited, " What 
do you want?" shouted the count angrily. " Out with 
you ! -- no one out St. Jean has a right to enter here." 
" \Vell, suppose 1 am St. Jean for a moment," an- 
s,vered the interpreter, 
"It would need a po\verful Üllagination for that! 
T,vo of hiIn would not nlake one such as you, Re- 
tire! " 
" Count, you have received a great gift from heaven; 
and to that I appeal," 
" You think tv flatter llle! Do not fancy you will 
succeed," 
" You have the great gift, count, of listening to the 
opinions of others, even in n10Inents of passion - in 
lllOlnents of rage," 
" Well, well! the question now is just about opinions, 
to which I have listened too long, I kno,v but too \vell 
that we are not liked here, and that these citizens look 
askan
e at us," 
" N ot all ! " 
" Very Inany, What! These towns \vill be im- 
perial towns, \viII they? They sa 'v their emperor 
elected and cro\vned: and when, being unjustly 
attacked, he is in danger of losing his dominions and 
surrendering to an usurper; ,vhen he fortunately finds 
faithful allies who pour out their blood and treasure 
in his behalf, - they will not put up with the slight 
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burden that falls to their share to\vard humbling the 
enemy," 
"But you ha ve long known these sentiments, and 
have endured them like a wise man: they are, besides, 
held only by a minority, A few, dazzled by the 
splendid qualities of the enelny, WhOlll you yourself 
prize as an extraordinary man, - a fe\v only, as you 
are aware." 
" Yes, indeed! I have known and suffered it too 
long! otherwise this Ilian would not have presumed to 
utter such insults to my face, and at the Inost critical 
moment, Let them be as many as they please, they 
shall be punished in the person of this their audacious 
representative, and perceive what they have to expect," 
" Only delay, count." 
" In certain things one cannot act too promptly." 
" Only a little delay, count," 
"Neighbour, you think to nlÍslead me into a false 
step: you shall not succeed," 
"I ",
ould neither lead you into a false step nor. 
restrain you from one: your resolution is just, - it 
becomes the Frenchman and the king's lieutenant; but 
consider that you are also. Count Thorane." 
" He, has no right to interfere here," 
"But the gallant man has a right to be heard." 
"What \vould he say, then?" 
,,' King's lieutenant,' he \vould begin,' you have so 
long had patience with so many gloomy, untoward, 
bungling men, if they were not really too bad, This 
man has certainly be
n too bad: but control yourself, 
king's lieutenant; and everyone ,vill praise and extol 
you on that account,'" 
" You know I can often endure your jests, but do not 
abuse my good-\vill, These men - are they, then, 
completely blinded? Suppose we had lost the battle: 
what ,vould have been their fate at this mOlllent? 
We fight up to the gates, \ve shut up the city, we halt, 
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we defend ourselves to cover our retreat over the bridge, 
Think you the enemy would have stood ,vith his 
hands before him? He thro,vs grenades, and what he 
has at hand; and they catch ,vhere they can, This 
householder - what ,vould he have? Here, in these 
rooms, a bomb n1Ïght ):lOW have burst, and another have 
followed it ; - in these roonlS, the cursed China-paper 
of which I have spared, incolllnluding myself by not 
nailing up my maps! They ought to have spent the 
whole day on their knees," 
" How many would have done that! " 
"They ought to have prayed for a blessing on us, 
and to have gone out to 111eet the generals and officers 
with tokens of honour and joy, and the wearied soldiers 
with refresillnents, Instead of this, the poison of 
party-spirit destroys the fairest and happiest moments 
of my life, won by so, Inany cares and efforts," 
" It is party-spirit, but you will only increase it by 
the punishment of this man. Those ,vho think with 
him will proclaim you a tyrant and a barbarian; they 
will consider him a martyr, who has suffered for the 
good cause; and even those of the other opinion, who 
are now his opponents, ,vill see in hÜn only their 
fellow citizen, will pity him, and, ,,,hile they confess 
your justice, ,vill yet feel that you have proceeded too 
severely," 
"J have listened to you too much already, - "now, 
away ,vith you!" 
"Hear only this, TIemen1ber, this is the nlost un- 
heard-of thing that 
ould befall this Ulan, this fanlily, 
You have had no reason to be edified by the good-,vill 
of the master of the house; but the mistress has antici- 
pated all your ,vishes, and the children ha ve regarded 
you as their uncle. '\Vith this single hlo,v, you will 
for ever destroy the peace aud happiness of this d'well- 
ing, Indeed, I 11lay say, that a bOl11 b falling into the 
house would not have occasioned greater desolation, I 
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have so often admired your self-collunand, count: give 
me this tilne opportunity to adore you, A warrior is 
worthy of honour, who considers hÜnself a guest in the 
house of an el1eluy; but here there is no enenlY, only 
a mistaking man, Control yourself, and you will ac- 
quire an everlasting fame," 
"That woulù be odd," replied the count, \vith a 
slnile, 
" l\lerely natural," continued the interpreter: "I have 
not sent the wife and children to your feet, because I 
know you detest such scenes; but I \vill depict to 
you this wife and these children, ho\v they \vill thank 
you. I will depict theill to you conversing all their 
lives of the battle of Bergen, and of your InagnanÍlllity 
on this day, relating it to their children, and children's 
children, and inspiring even strangers with their own 
interest for you: an act of this kind can never perish," 
"But you do not hit my \veak side yet, interpreter. 
About POSthUIllOUS fame I anI not in the habit of think- 
ing; that is for others, not for n1e: but to do right at 
the Inoment, not to neglect Iny duty, not to prejudice 
my honour, - that is IllY care. We have already had 
too nlany words; now go - and receive the thanks of 
the thankless, 'WhOlll.. I spare," 
The interpreter, surprised and moved by this unex- 
pectedly favourable issue, could not restrain his tears, 
and \voulù have kissed the count's hands, The count 
motioned hirn off, and said severely and seriously, 
" You kno\v I cannot bear such things," And with 
these words he \vent into the anteroOl11 to attend to 
his pressing affairs, and hear the claÍIns of so 111any ex- 
pectant lJersons, So the Blatter \vas disposed of; and 
the next morning we celelJrated, \vith the rellinants of 
the yesterday's sweetmeats, the passing over of all evil 
through the threatenings of \vhich we had happily 
slept. 
Whether the interpreter really spoke so wisely, or 
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merely so painted the scene to hhnself, as one is apt to 
do after a goo(l and fortunate action, I will not decide; 
at least he never varit'd it in repeating it, Indeed, this 
day seelned to hÏ1n hoth the Inost anxious and the 
most glorious in his hfe 
One little incillent will sho\v how the count in gen- 
era.1 rejected all false parade, nevel assunled a title 
\vhich did not helong to him, and how \vitty he \vas in 
his 1110re cheerful Inoods 
A Inan of the higher class
 \vho 'was one of the 
abstruse, solitary Frankforters, thought he Illust COlll- 
plain of the quartering of the soldiers upon hÏ111, lIe 
canle in person; and the intel'}!reter proffered hhn his 
services, but the other supposed that he did not need 
theill. He canie before the count \vith a nlost becon1Íng 
bo\v, and said, " Your excellency!" The count re- 
turned the bo\v, as ,yell as the "excellency." Struck 
by this nlark of honour, and not supposing but that 
the title \vas too h unl LIe, he stooped 10\ver, and said, 
" 1\lonseigneur," -" Sir," said the count very seriously, 
" we willllot go farther, or else we nlay easily bring it 
to l\lajesty." The other gentlenlan was extrenlely con- 
fused, and had not a word to utter. The interpreter, 
standing at SOIne distance, aud apprised of the \vhole 
affair, \vas \vicked enough not to Inov
; Imt the count, 
with 11luch cheerfulness, continue.l, "'V ell, now, for 
instance, sir, ",
hat is your nallle?" -" Spangenherg," 
replied the other. "Aud nlÏne," said the count," is 
Thoralle, Spangen herg, \vhat is your husiness with 
Thorane? N O\V, then, let us sit do\vn: the affair shall 
at Ollce be sett.Ied." 
And thus the affair was indeed settled at once, to 
the great Ratisfaction of the perr.;ou I have here nallied 
Spangenberg; and the saIue evening, in our fanlily 
circle, the story was not unly told by the waggish 
interpreter, but was given with all the circuInstances 
and gestures. 
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After these confusions, disquietudes, and grievances, 
the fornler security and thoughtlessness soon returned, 
in which: the young particularly live fron1 day to day, 
if it be in any degree possible. l\ly passion for the 
French theatre gre,v ,vith every perforrnance. I did 
not llliss an evening; though on every occasion, when, 
after the play, I sat duwn vvith the fanlily to supper, 
- often putting up with the remains,- I had to 
endure my father's constant l'epl'oaches, that theatres 
were useless, and would lead to nothing, In these 
cases I adduced all and every argurnent which is at 
hand for the apologists of the stage .when they fall into 
a difficulty like n1Ìne. ,rice in prosperity, and virtue 
in misfortune, are in the end set right by poetical 
justice, Those beautiful exanlples of nlisdeeds pun- 
ished, "Miss Sarah Salllpson," and "The l\lerchant 
of London," 'were very energetically cited on rllY part: 
but, on the other hand, I often carne off worst when 
the" Bouberies de Scapin," and others of the sort, ,vere 
in the bill; and I 'vas forced to bear reproaches for the 
delight felt by the puLlic in the deceit::; of intriguing 
servants, and the successful follies of prodigal young 
men, N either party was convinced; but nlY father 
was very soon reconciled to the theatre when he saw 
that I advanced with incredible rapidity in the 
"'rench 
language, 
Men are so constituted that everybody would rather 
undertake hÜnself what he sees done by others, whether 
he has aptitude for it or not, I had soon exhausted the 
whole range of the French stage; several plays were 
performed for the third and fourth tirnes; all had 
passed before my eyes and mind, from the stateliest 
tragedy to the most frivolous afterpiece; and, as when 
a child I had presunled to inlÏtate Terence, I did not 
fail now as a boy, on a much nlore inciting occasion, to 
copy the French fornls to the best of rny ability 
and want of ability, There ,vere then perforrned some 
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half-mythological, half-allegorical pieces in the taste 
of Piron: they partook sOlllewhat of the nature of 
parody, and were luuch liked, These representations 
particularly attracted nle: the little gold ,vings of 
a lively l\Iercury, the thunderbolt of a disguised Jupi- 
ter, an amorous Danaë, or by whatever name a fair one 
visited by the gods n1Ïght be called, if indeed it were 
not a shepherdess or huntress to whom they descended. 
And as elelnents of this kind, from Ovid's " 1\Jletalnor- 
phoses," or the" Pantheon Mythiculn" of POlney, were 
humlning in swarlns about my head, I had soon put 
together in my iInagination a little piece of the kind, of 
which I can only say that the scene was rural, and 
that there was no lack in it of kings' daughters, 
princes, or gods. Mercury, especially, lnade so vivid 
an impression on DIe, that I could almost be sworn 
that I had seen hÜn ,vith nlY own eyes. 
I presented my friend Derones ,vith a very neat 
copy, made by myself; which he accepted with quite a 
special grace, and ,vith a truly patronising air, glanced 
hastily over the manuscript, pointed out a fe,v gram- 
matical blunders, found sonle speeche's too long, and at 
last promised to examine and judge the work lllore 
attentively when he had the requisite leisure, To my 
modest question, whether the piece could by any 
chance be performed, he assured me that it ,vas not 
altogether impossible. In the theatre, he said, a great 
deal went by favour; and he would support me with 
all his heart: only the affair lnust be kept private; for 
he had himself once on a tÌlne surprised the directors 
with a piece of his o,vn, and it ,vould certainly have 
been acted if it had not been too soon detected that he 
was the author. I prolnised hinl all possible silence, 
and already saw in my lnind's eye the name of my 
piece posted up in large letters on the corners of 
the streets and squares, 
Light-nlinded as my friend generally was, the oppor- 
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tunity of playing the master ,vas but too desira hIe, He 
read the piece through \vith attention, and, \v hile he 
sat do\vn with Iue' to l11ake SOlne trivial alterations, 
turned the whole thing, in the course of the conver- 
sation, completely topsy-turvy, so that not one stone 
relnained on another, He struck out, added, took 
away one character, substituted another, - in short, 
went on \vith the Inaddest wantollness iu the \vorld, so 
that my hair stood on end, J\ly previous persuasion 
that he lllUst surely understand the Blatter, allowed 
hirn to have his \vay; for he had often laid before IDe 
so much aLout the Three Unities of Aristotle, the 
regularity of the French drailla, the probability, the 
harnlony of the verse, and all that belongs to these, 
that I \vas forced to regard hÜn, not merely as in- 
forrned, but thoroughly grounded, He abused the 
English and scol'ned the Gennans; in short, he laid 
before Ine the \vhule draluaturgic litany \vhich I have 
so often in Iny life heen cOlllpelled to hear, 
Like the boy ill the fable, I carried DlY mangled 
offspring hOlne, and 
trove in vain to bring it to life. 
As, however, I would not quite abandon it, I caused a 
fair copy of Iny first lnanuscript, after a few altera- 
tions, to he nrade by our clerk, \vhich I presented 
to llry father, and thus gained so much, that, for a long 
tÌ1ne, he let !lIe eat 111Y supper in quiet after the play 
was over, 
This unsuccessful atteDlpt had made Dle reflective; 
and I resolved now to learn, at the very sources, these 
theories, these la\vs, to \vhich everyone appealed, but 
which had becolne suspicious to nre chiefly through the 
unpoliteness of Iny arrogant master. This was not 
indeed difficult, but laborious. I imlnediately read 
Corneille's " Treatise on the Three Unities," and learned 
from that ho\v people would have it, but why they 
desired it so was by no l11eans clear tu me; and, what 
was \vorst of all, I fell at once into still greater con- 
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fusion when J 11lade 111yse1f acquainted with the 
disputes on the "Cid," and read the prefaces in 'which 
Corneille and Racine are obliged to defeud theIllselves 
against the critics and public, Here at least I plainly 
sa\v that no luan kne\v what he 'wanted; that a piece 
like the" Cid," \\Thich had produced the noblest effect, 
was to be condernned at the c01nnland of an all- 
powerful cardinal; thai TIacine, the idol of the French 
liv
ng in lIlY day, \vho had no\V also beco1ne nlY idol 
(for I haLl got intÎlllately acquainted ,vith hin1 when 
Schöff Von Olenschlager 11lade us children act" Britan- 
nicus," ill which the part of Nero fell to me), - that 
Racine, I say, even in his O\Vll day, was not able to get 
on ,vith the alnateurs nor critics, Through all this 
I Lecalne luore perplexed than ever; and after having 
pestered nlyself a long tÜne with this talking back- 
wards and for\vards, and theoretical quackery of the 
previous century, t1ue\y theul to the dogs, and was 
the l110re resolute in casting all the ruLLish a\vay, the 
1110re I thought I observed that the authors theillsel ves 
who had produced excellent things, \vhen they began 
to speak about theul, when they set forth the grounds 
of their treailnent, when they desired to defend, justify, 
or excuse theillselves, ,vere not always able to hit the 
proper 1nark. I hastened back again, therefore, to 
the living present, attended the theatre far more zeal- 
ously, read 11l0re scrupulously and connectedly, so that 
I had perseverance enough this tÜne to work through 
the \\-.hole of Racine and l\lolière and a great part of 
Corneille, 
The king's lieutenant still lived at our house, He 
in no respect had changed his deportment, especial1y 
toward us; hut it ,vas observable, and the interpreter 
rnade it still rnore evident to us, that he no longer dis- 
charged his duties \vith the sallle cheerfulness and zeal 
as at the outset, though ahvays \vith the saIne recti- 
tude and fidelity, Iris character autI habits, which 
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showed the Spaniard rather than the Frenchman; his 
caprices, which \vere not without their influence on his 
business; his un bending will under all circunlstances; 
his susceptibility as to whatever had reference to his 
person or reputation, - all this together might perhaps 
sOlnetimes bring him into conflict with his superiors, 
Add to this, that he had been wounded in a duel, 
which had arisen in the theatre, and it was deellled 
wrong that the king's lieutenant, himself chief. of 
police, should have conlmitted a punishable offence. 
As I have said, all this nlay have contributed to make 
hÍln live rnore retired, and here and there perhaps 
to act with less energy. 
Meanwhile, a considerable part of the pictures he 
had ordered had been delivered, Couut Thorane passed 
his leisure hours in exan1Íning thenl; while in the 
aforesaid gable-rooID he had them nailed up, canvas 
after can vas, large and sluall, side by side, and, because 
there was want of space, even one over another, and 
then taken do,vn and rolled up, The works were con- 
stantly inspected ane,v, the parts that were considered 
the most successful ,vere repeatedly enjoyed, but there 
was no want of wishes that this or that had been dif- 
ferently done, 
Hence arose a new and very singular operation. As 
one painter best executed figures, another middle- 
grounds and distances, a third trees, a fourth flowers, 
it struck the count that these talents might perhaps 
be cOlnbined in the paintings, and that in this way 
perfect works might be produced. A beginning was 
]nade at once, by having, for instance, some beautiful 
cattle painted into a finished landscape, But because 
there was not al,vays adequate room for all, and a few 
sheep more or less was no great matter to the cattle- 
painter, the largest landscape proved in the end too 
narrow. N o'v also the painter of figures had to intro- 
duce the shepherd and some travellers: these deprived 
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each other of air, as \ve n1ay say; and we marvelled 
that they were not all stifled, even in the most open 
country, Noone could anticipate what \vas to come 
of the matter, and when it was finished it gave no 
satisfaction, The painters 'were annoyed. They had 
gained something by their first orders, but lost by these 
after-labours; though the count paid for theln also very 
liberally, And, as the parts worked into each other 
in one picture by several hands produced no good 
effect after all the trouble, everyone at last fancied 
that his own work had been spoiled and destroyed by 
that of the others; hence the artists vvere within a 
hair's breadth of falling out, and becon1Íng irreconcilably 
hostile to each other. These alterations, or rather 
additions, were made in the before-mentioned studio, 
where I remained quite alone with the artists; and it 
amused 111e to hunt out from the studies, particularly 
of animals, this or that individual or group, and to 
propose it for the foreground or the distance, in which 
respect they D1any times, either from conviction or 
kindnèss, complied \vith Iny wishes, 
The partners in this affair \vere therefore greatly dis- 
couraged, especially Seekatz, a very hypochondriacal, 
retired lnan, \vho, indeed, by his incomparable humour, 
was the best of companions alnong friends, but who, 
when he \vorked, desired to work alone, abstracted and 
perfectly free, This lnan, after solving difficult prob- 
lenis, and finishing them with the greatest diligence 
and the warmest love, of which he was ahvays capable, 
waR forced to travel repeatedly from Darmstadt to 
Frankfort, either to change F\onlething in his own pic- 
tures, or to touch up those of others, or even to allo\v, 
under his superintendence, a third person to convert his 
pictures into a variegated nless. His peevishness aug- 
lnented, his resistance becan1e InOl'e decided, and a great 
deal of 
ffort was necessary on our part to guide this 
"gossip;" fur he \V8,
 one also, according to the count's 
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wishes, I still remember, that when the boxes were 
standing ready to pack up all the pictures, in the order 
in which the upholsterer llÜght hang them up at once, 
at their place of ùestination, a sillall but indispensable 
bit of afterwork was demanded; but Seekatz could not 
be moveù to come over. He had, by way of con- 
clusion, done the best he could, having represented, in 
paintings to be placed over the doors, the four elements 
as children and boys, after life, and having expended the 
greatest care, not only on the figures, hut on the ac- 
cessories. These \vere delivered and 
aid for, and he 
thought he was fluit of the business for ever; but now 
he was to cOllle over again, that he 111Íght enlarge, by 
3 few touches of his pencil, some. figures, the size of 
which \vas too S 111 all, Another, he thought, could do 
it just as \vell; he had already set ahout some new 
work; in short, he \vauld not COllIe, The tÍ1ne for 
sending off the pictures \vas at hand; they had, lliore- 
over, to get dry; every delay \vas ulltoward; and the 
count, in despair, was about to have hÌIu fetched in 
military fashion, We all \vii"hed to see the pictures 
finally gone, and found at last no expedient than for 
the gossip interpreter to seat hÍlnself in a .wagon, and 
fetch over the refractory suLject, .with his wife and 
child, He \vas kindly received by the count, well 
treated, and at last disnlÌssed with liberal paynlent, 
After the pictures had been sent avvay, there ,vas 
great peace in the house. The gable-roon1 in the attic 
was cleaned, and given up to lllC; and IllY father, when 
he sa,v the l)oxes go, coul(l not refrain fronl \vishing 
to send off the count after theIn, .For llluch as the 
tastes of the count coincided \vith his o\vn, 1l1uch as 
he must have rejoiced to see his principle of patron- 
ising living artists so generously folIo\ved out by a 111an 
richer than hill1
e1f, Inuch as it IUIlY have flattered hinl 
that his colleetion had been the occasion of bringing 
so considerable a profit to a nUluber of Lrave artists in 
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a pressing time, he nevertheless felt such a repugnance 
to the foreigner who had intruded into his house, that 
he could not think \vell of finy of his doingR, One 
ought to elnploy painters, but not degrade thelIl to 
paper-stainers; one ought to be satisfied \vith what 
they have done, according to their conviction and abil- 
ity, even if it does not thoroughly please one, and not 
be perpetually carping at it, In short, in spite of all 
the count's o\vn generous endeavours, there could, once 
for all, he no lnutual unùerstanding, l\fy father only 
visited that roon1 when the count was at table; and I 
can recall but one instance, \vhen, Seekatz having ex- 
celled hiInself, and the ",-ish to see these pictures hav- 
ing brought the \vhole house together, nlY father and 
the count lnet, and luallifested a COlnn10n pleasure in 
these \vorks of art, \vhich they could not take in each 
other, 
Scarcely, therefore, had the house been cleared of the 
chests and boxes, than the plan for relnoving the count, 
\vhich had fonnerly been begun, but was afterward 
interrupted, was resunled, The endeavour \vas nlade 
to gain justice by representations, equity by entreaties, 
favour by influence; and the quartennasters were 
prevailed upon to decide thUR: the count \vas to change 
his ludgings; and our house, in cOllsideration of the 
burden horne day and night for several years uninter- 
rU}Jtedly, \vas to be exernpL for the future fro III billet- 
ing, Hut, to furnish a plausible pretext for this, \ve 
were to take in lodgers on the firsL floor, which the 
count had uccupied, and thus render a lie\V quartering, 
as it were, Ünpossihle, The count, \vho} after the 
Reparation froln his dear pictures, felt no further pocu- 
liar intert
st in the house, and hoped, III ore over, to be 
SOOll recalled and pIa
ed elsewhere, \vas pleased to move 
\vithout opposition to another good residence, and left 
us in peace and good-will. Soon afterward he quitted 
the city, and received different appointlnents in grada
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tion, but, it was rUlnoured, not to his o,vn satisfaction. 

1eantÜlle, he had the pleasure of seeing the pictures 
which he had preserved ,vith so much care felicitously 
arranged in his brother's château: he wrote sOllletirnes:. 
sent dimensions, and had different pieces executed by 
the artists so often named. At last 've heard nothing 
further about hirn, except after several years we were 
assured that he had died as governor of one of the 
French colonies in the West Indies. 
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HO\VEVER much inconvenience the quartering of the 
French had caused us, ,ve had beconle so accustomed 
to it) that we could not fail to nlÏss it; nor could we 
children fail to feel as if the house were deserted. 
:Aloreover, it was not decreed that we should again 
attain perfect farnily unity. N e,v lodgers were already 
bespoken; and after sonle s,veeping and scouring, 
planing, and rubbing ,vith bees'wax, painting and var.. 
nishing, the house was cOlnpletely l'e:-:;tored again. The 
chancery-director l\Ioritz, with his family, very worthy 
friends of my parents, nloved in, He ,vas not a native 
of Frankfort, but an able jurist and nlan of business, 
and nlanaged the legal affairs of many snlall princes, 
counts, and lords, I never sa,v hÜn otherwise than 
cheerful and pleasant, and dili&ent with his la"'--papers. 
His wife and children, gentle, quiet, and benevolent, 
did not indeed increase the sociableness of our house; 
for they kept to thelnselves: but a stillness, a pea.ce,
 
returned, ,vhich we had not enjoyed for a long tinle, 
I now again occupied my attic-room, in ,vhich tl- e 
ghosts of the many pictures sOlntÜnes hovered before 
me; ,vhile I strove to frighten thenl away by labour 
and study. 
The counsellor of legation, J\loritz, a brother of the 
chancellor, carne fronl this time often to our house. 
He ,vas even lnore a lnan of the ,vorld, had a hand- 
S0111e figure, ,vhile his nlanners ,vere easy and agreeable. 
He also managed the affairs of different persons of 
117 
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rank, and on occasions of meetings of creditors and 
Ílnperial coullnissions fl'equelltly canle illto contact 
with III y father. They had a high opinion of each 
other, anù cOIlnnonly stood on the side of the credit- 
ors; though they 'were generally obliged to perceive, 
much to their vexation, that a nlajority of the agents 
on such occasions are usually gaiued over to the side 
of the debtors. The counsellor of legation readily 
cOITIlnunicated his kno,vledge, ,vas fond of Inathemat- 
ics; and, as these diù not Occur in his pre bent course 
of life, he nlacle himself a pleasure Ly helping n1e on 
in this branch of study, I ,vas thus enabled to fiuish 
my architectural sketches nlore accurately than here- 
tofore, and to profit l110re Ly the instruction of a draw- 
ing-lnaster, who no\v also o<..:cupied us an hour every day. 
This good old ITIan ,vas indeed only half an artist. 
We were obliged to dra\v and COlllbiue strokes, from 
which eyes and noses, lips and ears, nay, at last, whole 
faces and heads, \vere to arise; but of natural or ar- 
tistic forms there was no thought, '\tVe were tornlented 
a long while with this qnÙl pro qno of the hunlan fig- 
ure; and ,vhen the so-called Passions of Le Brun were 
b 1Ìven us to copy, it was supposed at last that we had 
made great progress, But even these caricatures did 
not improve us. Thén ,ve went off to landscapes, 
foliage, and all the things 'v hich in ordinary instruc- 
tion are practised without consistency or method, 
Finally we dropped into close imitation and neatness 
of strokes, without troubling ourselves about the merit 
or taste of the original. 
In these enùeavours our father led the ,yay in an 
exemplary Inanner. He had never drawn; but he was 
unwilling to relnain behind, no,v that his children pur- 
sued this art, and would give, even in his old age, an 
example ho\v they should proceed in their youth, He 
therefore copied several heads of Piazetta, frOll1 his 
well-known sheets in small octa vo, with an English 
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lead-pencil upon the hnèRt Dutch pal'er. In the
e he 
not only observed the greatest clearness of outline, Lut 
Inost accurately in1Ìtatecl the hatehing of the copper- 
IJlate ,vith a light hand - ouly too slightly
 as in his 
dmÚre to avoid hardne
s he Lrought nu keeping intu 
his sketches. Yet they 'were al ways soft and accurate. 
His unrelaxing and untiring assiduity '''eIlt so far, that 
he drew the whole consideral)le collection llunll,er by 
nUllll,er; ,,:!tile ,ve children jUlllped fro1H OIle head 
tu another, and chosè unly those that plea
ed UR, 
About thÜ: tirne the lOllg'-delJaÜ?d project, lung under 
consideration, fOt giving us lessons ill lllusic, 'was car- 
ried into effect; a11(l the last Ï111pnlse to it certainly 
deserve
 Illentiull, It \vas settled that ,ve shuuld 
learn the harpsichord, but there ,vas al,vays a dispute 
about the choice of a Illw;;:terð At last I ,vent once 
accidental1y into the rU0111 of one of IllY cOIlll'anions, 
\vhu 'vas just taking his lesson on the harpsiehord, 
and found the teacher a InoRt charnling IHan: for each 
finger of the right and left hand he had a nicknalne, 
by which he indicated in the lllerriest 'way ,,,hen it 
,vas to be used, The LInck and ,vhite keys were like- 
\vise sYluLulically designated, and even the tones 
appeared under figurative nanles. Such a nlotley 
cOIllpany worked nlost pleasantly together. 
Finger- 
ing aud tÜn e seenled to Leconle perfectly easy and 
ohvious; and, ,vhile tIle scholar was put into the Lest 
humour, everything el
e succeeded beautifully, 
Scarcely had I reached home, than I ÍIuportuned my 
parents to set ahout the Inatter in goud earnest at last, 
and give us this incoinparable Ulan for our nlaster on 
the harp
.;Ïchon1. They hesitated, and lllade inquiries: 
they inùeed heard nothing bad of the teacher, but, at 
the same tinle, nothing particularly good, . Meanwhile, 
I had infonned lilY sister of all the droll names: we 
could hardly ,vait for the lessoll, and succeeded in hav.. 
ing the nlall engaged. 
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The reading of the notes began first; but, as no 
jokes occurred here, ,ve comforted ourselves 'with the 
hope, that ,vhen '\'e ,vent to the harpsichord, a.nd the 
fingers were needed, the jocular nlethod would com- 
mence, But neither keys nor fingering seemed to 
afford opportunity for any conlparisons. Dryas the 
notes were, with their strokes on and bet-ween the five 
lines, the black and ,,-hite keys ,vere no less so: and 
not a syllable ,vas heard, either of "thumbling," 
" pointerling," or "goldfinger;" 'while the counte- 
nance of the man relnained as inlperturbablé during 
his dry teaching as it had been before during his dry 
jests. IVIy sister reproached nle most bitterly for 
having deceived her, and actually believed that it was 
all an invention of lHine. 13ut I ,vas nlyself con- 
founded and learned little, though the man at once 
,vent regularly enough to ,york; for I kel)t always 
expecting that the fornler jokes 'would make their 
appearance, and so consoled lllY sister frolll one day 
to another. They did not reappear, ho,,
ever; and I 
should never have been able to explain the riddle if 
another accident had not solved it for me, 
One of nlY cOlllpanions canle in during a lesson, and 
at once all the pipes of the hunlourous ;'et d' ecttll were 
opened: the "thunlblings" and "pointerlings," the 
" pickers" -and "stealers," as he used to call the fin- 
gel'S; the "falings" and "galings," meaning "f" and 
<<c g ;" the "fielings" and "gielings," meaning "f" and 
" g" sharp,! - became once lllore extant, and made 
the most ",-onderful manikins, IV!y young friend 
could not leave off laughing, and was rejoiced that 
one could learn in such a 111erry DIanneI'. He vowed 
that he \vould give his parents no peace until they 
had given hhn such an excellent man for a teacher. 
And thus the ,vay to t\VO arts ,vas early enough 


1 The names of the sharp notes in German terminate ill "is," 
and hence "f" and " g J' sharp are called ,. fis ., and 't gis. ' , 
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opened to me, according to the principles of a modern 
theory of education, merely by good lùck, and '\vithout 
any conviction that I should be furthered therein by 
a native talent. 1\1y father Inaintained that every- 
body ought to learn drawing; for which reason he 
especially venerated the Enlperor Maximilian, by 
whom this had been expressly comlllanded. He 
therefore held me to it more steadily than to music; 
which, on the other hand, he especially recommended 
to my sister, anù even out of the hours for lessons 
kept her fast, during a good part of the day, at her 
harpsichord. 
But the more I was in this way Dlade to press on, 
the more I wished to press forward of myself; and 
my hours of leisure were employed in all sorts of curi- 
ous occupations, Fronl my earliest years I felt a love 
for the investigation of natural things. It is often 
regarded as an instinct of cruelty that children like 
at last to break, tear, and devour objects with which 
for a long tinle they have played, and which they have 
handled in various manners. Yet even in this way is 
, manifested the curiosity, the desire of learning how 
such things hang together, how they look within. 
I remelnber, that, when a child, I pulled flowers to 
pieces to see how the leaves were inserted into the 
calyx, or even plucked birds to observe how the 
feathers were inserted into the ,vings. Children are 
not to be blamed for this, when even. our naturalists 
believe they get their knowledge oftener by separation 
and division than by union and combination, - more 
by killing than by making alive, 
An armed lodestone, very neatly sewed up in scarlet 
cloth, w?-s one day destined to experience the effects 
of this spirit of inquiry, For the secret force of attrac- 
tion which it exercised, not only on the little iron bar 
attached to it, but \vhich ,vas of Ruch a kind that it 
could gain strength and could daily bear a heavier 
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weight, - this Il1J''Sterious virtue had so excited my 
admiration, that for a long tÍ1ne' I 'was pleased ,vith 
merely staring at its operation. But at last I thought 
I n1Ïght arrive at, SOIIle nearer revelation by tearing 
away the external covering. This 'vas done; but I 
became no wiser in consequence, as the naked iron 
taught nle nothing further. This also I took off; and 
I held in n1Y hand the l11ere stone, \vith \vhich I never 
gre\v weary of Inaking experÍIllents of various kinds 
on filings and needles, - experÍ1nent:s froln \vhich my 
youthfullnind drew IlO further advantage beyond that 
of a varied experien
e, T coul( I not Iuanage to recun- 
struct the \vhole arrangeluellt: the parts \vere scattered, 
and I lost the \vondrous phenolnenon at the same tÍ1ne 
with the apparatus. 
N or was I Illure fOl'tullate in pntting together an 
electrical luachine. A frienù of the fanÜly, \vhose 
youth had fallen in the tÜne \" hen electricity occu- 
pied all nÚnds, often tuld us ho\v, \vhen a child, he 
had desire(l tu possess such a Inachiue: he got together 
the principal requi
.átes, and, by the aid of an old Spill- 
niug-\vheel and sonle 11ledicine buttles, had produced 
toleraLle results, As he readily aud frequently re- 
peatèù the story, and Ünparted to us SOlne general 
inforlnation. on electricity, Vle children found the thing 
very plausible, and long tOl'lnented nursel ves \vith an 
old s}?inlling-wheel and SOlne llledicine l)()ttles, \vithout 
producing even the slnaJlest result. "\Ve nevertheless 
adhered to our Ldief. aull were luuch delighted, when 
at the tÍlue uf the fair, all}( )ng other rarities, Inagical and 
legerclelnain tricks, an electrieal Illaehille pel'forlued its 
marvels, \vhich, like those of rnagnetislu, 'were at that 
tÜne alrea<ly very nUlllerous. 
The want uf confidence in the pu b1ic 111ethofl of 
instruction \vas daiJy increasing, People looked about 
for private tutors; allù, Lecause single fa luilies could 
Dot afford the expel1
e, several of theul united to attain 
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their object. Yet the children seldom agreed; the 
young lnan had not sufficient authority; and, after 
frequently repeated vexations, there were only angry 
partings. It is not surprising, therefore, that other 
arrangeulents were thought of which should be 11101'e 
pennaneut as ,veIl as Inore advantageous, 
The thought of estaLlishing hoarding-schools (Pen- 
siofl;cJ
) had arisen fronl the uece
::Üty, which everyone 
felt, of having the 1Tl'en
h language taught and COIll- 
municated orally. l\Iy father had brought up a young 
person, ,vho had been his footnlttn, valet, secretary, and 
in shurt successively all in a11, This luan, whose nanle 
was Pfeil, spoke French 'v ell , After he had luarried, 
and his patrons had to think of a situation for hiIn, 
they hit upon the plan of making hinl estaLlish a 
boarding-school, ,vhich extended gradually into a snlall 
academy, in ,vhich everything nece:s:sary, and at last 
even Greek and Latin, ,vel'e taught, The extensive 
connections of Frankfort caused young }--'l'ench and 
English 111en tu Le brought to this estalllislllllent, that 
they lnight learn Gerlnan and acquire other aCCOln- 
plislllnents. Pfeil, ,vho ,nlS a l1wn in the prime of 
life, and of the lllost ,vollåerful energy and activity, 
superintelHled the ,vhole very laudably; and as he 
could never ùe eluployed enough, aud ,vas ubligeJ. 
to keep music-teaehers for his scholars, he set about 
music on the occasion, and IJractised the harpsichord 
with such zeal, that, ,vithout having previously touched 
a note, he very 
O()ll played 
ith l)erfect readiness and 
spirit, He seelueù to have adopted IllY father's maxim, 
that nothing call 1110re cheer aud excite young people, 
than when at Inntnre years onè Jeclares one's self 
again a learner; ana at an age when ne,v accoD1p1iRh- 
ments are acquire.d ,vith difficulty, one endeavours, 
nevertheless} by zeal and perReVel'ance, to excel the 
younger, ,,,ho are lliore favoured by nature. 
By this love of playing the harpsichorJ, Pfeil was 
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led to the instruments themselves, and, while he hoped 
to obtain the Lest, canle into connection with Frederici 
of Gera, \vhose instrulnents were celebrated far and 
wide. He took a nUlnber of them on sale, and had 
nO'w the joy of seeing, not only one piano, but nlany, 
set up in his residence, and of practising and being 
heard upon thenl. 
The vivacity of this IHan brought a great rage for 
111usic into our house, 1\ly father remained on lasting 
good tenns vvith hÜn up to certain points of dispute. 
A large piano of 
--'rederici was purchased also for us, 
which I, adhering to my harpsichord, hardly touched; 
but \vhich so Inuch increased nlY sister's troubles, as, to 
duly honour the new instrlullent, she had to spend 
sorne tinle longer every day in practice; ,vhile my 
father, as overseer, and Pfeil, as a nlodel and encourag- 
ing friend, alternately touk their positions at her side. 
A singular taste of 111Y father's caused lnuch incon- 
venience to us children, This ,vas the cultivation of 
silk, of the advantages of which, if it were more widely 
extended, he had a high opinion, Some acquaintances 
at Hanau, where the breeding of the worms was car- 
ried on ,vith great care, gave him the imInediate im- 
pulse. At the proper season, the eggs were sent to him 
fronl that place: and, as soon as the mulberry-trees 
showed sufficient leaves. they had to be stripped; and 
the scarcely visible creatures were most diligently 
tended. Tables and stands \
vith boards were set up in 
a garret-chalnber, to afford thenl nlore 1'00111 and sus- 
tenance; for they gre,v rapidly, and, after their last 
change of skin, \vere so voracious that it was scarcely 
possible to get leaves enough to feed thenl, -- nay, they 
had to be fed day and night, as everything depends 
upon there being no deficiency of nourishment when 
the great and \vondrou8 change is about to take place 
in theIn, When the weather was favourable, this busi- 
ness could indeed be regarded as a pleasant amuse.. 
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ment; but, if the cold set in so that the Inulberry-trees 
suffered, it \yas exceedingly troublesolne. Still nlore 
unpleasant was it \vhen rain fell during the last epoch; 
for these creatures cannot at all endure nloisture, and 
the wet leaves had to be carefully wiped and dried, 
which could not always be done quite perfectly: and 
for this, or perhaps sorne other reason, ah30, various 
diseases caIne aillong the flock, by which the poor 
things \vere swept off in thousands, The state of cor- 
ruption ,vhich ensued produceù a sinell really pestilen- 
tial; and, because the dead and diseased had to be 
taken a\vay and separated frOln the healthy, the busi- 
ness was indeed extrenJely wearisoine and repulsive, 
and caused nlany an unhappy hour to us children. 
After \vè had one year passed the finest \veeks of the 
spring and sunlmer in tending the silkwol'll1s, we were 
obliged to assist our father in another business, which, 
though sinlpler, was no less troublesolne. The Ronlan 
views, \v hich, bound by black rods at the top and bot- 
tom, had hung for 111any years on the walls of the 
old house, had becoille very yellow through the light, 
dust, and silloke, and not a little unsightly through the 
flies. If such uncleanliness was not to be tolerated in 
the new house, yet, on the other hand? these pictures 
had gained in value to my father, in consequence of his 
longer absence froIH the places represented. For a
 the 
outset such copies serve only to rene\v and revive the 
impressions received shortly before. They seenl trifling 
in cOl1lparison, and at the best only a Inelancholy sub- 
stitute, But, as the rerneillbrance of the original fornlS 
fades 1110re and nl0re, the copies Ï1nperceptiùly assume 
their place: they become as dear to us as those once 
were, and what \ve at first conteulneJ. now gains esteem 
and affection. Thus it is \vith all copies, and particu- 
larly \vith portraits, 
 0 one is easily satisfied with the 
counterfeit of an object still present, but ho-w \ye value 
every silhouette of one who is a1sent or departed. 
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In short, with this feeling of his former extrava- 
gance, lny father ,vished that these engravings n1Ïght 
be restored as nluch as pu

iLle. It ,vas "
ell kno\vn 
that this could be done by bleaching: anù the opera- 
tion, always critical \vith large plates, was undertaken 
under rather uufavouraLle circulllstances; for the large 
boards, on which the sllloked engravings were 1l10is- 
tened and exposed to the sun, :;toud in the gutters 
before the garret windows, leaning against the roof, and 
were therefore liable to nIany accidents, The chief 
point was, that the paper should never thoroughly dry, 
but must be kept constantly 11l0ist, This ,vas the duty 
of Iny sister and rnyself; and the idlen ss, which ,vould 
have been other\vise so desirable, was excessively an- 
noying on account of the tediunl alld Ì1npatience, and 
the ,vatchfulness which allowed of no distraction, The 
end, ho,vever, \vas attained; and the l)ùokLinder, who 
fixed each sheet upon thick paper, did his best to nlatch 
and repair the llwrgins, \v hich had been here aud there 
torn by our inadvertence, All the sheets together were 
bound in a voItHne, aDd for this tÌ1ne llre:;erved, 
That we chil( lre11 111Ïght not be \vantiug in every 
variety of life and learning, a teacher of the English 
language had to nnnounce himself just at this tinle, 
who pledged hÜnself to teach anybody not entirely ra\v 
in languages, English in four ,veeks, and to advance 
hÜn to such a degree, that, ,vith some diligence, he 
could help hÌ1nself farther. His price was Iuodel'ate, and 
he was Índitferent as to the nlunber of scholars at one 
lesson, l\Iy father instantly detern1Îned to nlake the 
attelnpt, and took lessons, together ,,-ith lilY sister and 
IHyself, of this expeditious In aster. The hours ,vere 
faithfully kept; there was no 'want of repeating our 
lessons; other exercises were neglected rather than this 
during the four weeks; and the teacher parted ftOln us, 
and we froln hÌIll, \vith satisfaction. As he l'eIUailled 
longer in the to-wn, and found mauy employers, he 
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caIne from time to time to look after us and to help us, 
grateful that we had been alnong the firRt \vho placed 
confidence in hin1, and pruud to Le able to cite us as 
examples to the otbers, 
J\ily father, in consequence of this, entertained a new 
anxiety, that English rnight neatly stand in the series 
of nlY other studies in languages, N uw, I \vill confess 
that it becanle n101'e and n10re burden
olne for nle to 
take my occasions for study now from this gralTIlnar or 
collection of exalnples, now froln that; now from one 
author, llû\V froIll another, - and thus to divert rny 
interest in a suLject every hour. It occurred to nIB, 
therefore, that I nlÏght despatch all at the saIne tÜne; 
and I invented a rornance of six or seven bruthers and 
sisters, who, separateù fronl each other and scattered 
over the \vorld, should connnunicate \vith each other 
alternately as to their conditions and feelings, The 
elùest brother gives an account, in good Gernlan, of all 
the 111anifold oLjects and incidents of his journey. The 
sister, in a lady like sty Ie, \vith short sentences and 
nothing but stops, much as "Sieg\vart" was after\vard 
written, ans.wers now hÌ1n, now the other brothers, 
partly about domestic matters, and partly about affairs 
of the heart, One brother studies theology, and \vrites 
a very forrnal Latin, to which he often adds a Greek 
postscript, To another brother, holding the place of 
mercantile clerk at HaInburg, the English correspond- 
ence naturally falls; while a still younger one at 
l\fa1'seilles has the French. For the Italian was found 
a rnusician, un his first trip into the world; while the 
youngest of all, a sort of pert nestling, had applied hÜn- 
self to Jew-Gerrnan, - the other languages having been 
cut off froln hiIn, - and, by means of his frightful 
ciphers, brought the rest of thern into ùespair, and my 
parents into a hearty laugh at the good notion, 
To ohtain matter for filling up this Ringular form, I 
studied the geography of the countries in which my 
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creations resided, and by inventing for those dry locali- 
ties all sorts of hurnan incidents which had some 
affinity with the characters al1d. elnploYlnents of my 
heroes. Thus Iny exercise-books became much more 
volurninous, Iny fFlther was better satisfied, and I was 
much sooner 111ade a ware of my deficiency in both 
what I had acquired and pussessed of D1Y o\vn. 
N ow, as such things, once begun, ha ve no end nor 
1 Üuits, so it happened in the present case; for while I 
strove to attain the oad J e\V-Gern1an, and to write it as 
well as I could read it, I soon discovered that I ought 
to kno-w Hebre"w, from which alone the Illodern cor- 
l'upted dialect cuuld be derived, and handled with any 
certainty. I consequently eXplained the necessity of 
111Y learning Hebre"w to 111Y father, and earnestly be- 
sought his consent; for I had a still higher object. 
,Everywhere I heard it said, that, to understand the Old 
as well as the N e\v Testalnent, the original languages 
\vere requisite6 The latter I could read quite easily; 
because, that there nlight be no want of exercise, even 
on Sundays, the so-called Epistles and Gospels had, 
after church, to Le recited, translated, and in some 
measure explained. I now purposed doing the same 
thing with the Old Testanlent, the peculiarities of 
which had always especially interested 111e, 
My father, who did not like to do anything by 
halves, determined to request the rector of our gyn1na- 
sium, one l)octor AILrecht, to give nle private lessons 
\veekly, until I should have acquired what was most 
essential in so sinlple a language; fur he hoped, that, 
if it would not be despatched as soon as English was 
learned, it could at least be managed in douLle the 
tÏIn e. 
Rector Albrecht was one of the lllost original figures 
in the \vodd, - short, broad, but not fat, ill-shaped 
without being deformed; in short, an ....Esop in gown 
and \vig. IIis 11101'e than seventy-years-old face was 
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completely t"wisted into a sarcastic smile; while his 
eyes al\vays remained large, Hud, though red, 'were 
al"rays brilliant and intelligent. He lived in the old 
cloister of the barefoot friars, the seat of the gYlnnasiulll, 
Even as a clùld, I had often visited hirn in company 
with my parents, and bad, with a kind úf trembling 
delight, glided through the long, dark passages, the 
chapels transfornled into receI)tion-roolns, the place 
brokBn up and full of st.airs and corners. ,\\Tithout 
making 111e uncomfortable, he questioned 111e fan1Îliarly 
whenever we met, and praised and encouragëd 111e. 
One day, on the changing of the pupils' places after a 
public exalnination, he saw n1e standing, as a mere 
spectator, not far from his chair, \vhile he distributed 
the silver præ1nin IcÍ1.tutis et diligcntiæ. I was proba- 
bly gazing very eagerly upon the little bag out of 
which he dre\v the nwdals: he nodded to IIle, de- 
scended a step, and handed me one of the silver pieces. 
My joy was great; although others thought that this 
gift, bestowed upon a boy not belonging to the 
choul, 
\vas out of all order, But for tlris the good old man 
cared but little, having ahvays played the eccentric, 
and that in a striking In ann er. He haQ. a very good 
reputation as a schoohnaster, and understood his busi- 
ness; although age no 1110re allowed hinl to practise it 
thoroughly. But almost more than by his own infirmi- 
ties \\Tas he hindered by greater circumstances; and, as 
I already kne-w, he was satisfied neither \\'ith the con- 
sistory, the i11spectors, the clergy, nor the teachers, 
To his natural telnperament, \vhich inclined to satire, 
and the 'watching for faults and defects, he allowed 
free play, both in his programmes and his public 
speeches; and, as Lucian was alnlost the only ,vriter 
whom he read and esteemed, he spiced all that he said 
and \vrote with biting ingredients, 
:Fortunately for those with \vhom he \vas dissatisfied, 
he never went directly to work, but only jeered at the 
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defects which he ,vanted to reprove, with hints, allu.. 
sions, cla
sic pa
sages, antI Scri vture-texts, His de- 
livery, Inoreover, - he ahyays read his discourses,- 
,vas unpleasant, unilltel1igiLle, and, ahuve all, \vas uften 
interrupteù by a cough, but nlore f1'eqnently by a 
hollow, paunch-convulsing laugh, 'with ,vhieh he was 
\vont to announCe and accolHpany the biting passages. 
This singular Ulan I founù to be lllÍkl and oLligiug 
,vhen I began to take lessons of hilll, I now ,vel.lt to 
his house daily at six o'clock in the evening, and 
ahvays experienced a secret pleasure 'when the outer 
door closed behind me, and I had tu thread the long, 
dark cloister passage. \Ve sat in his library, at a table 
covered with oilcloth, a much-read Lucian never quit- 
ting his siùe. 
In spite of all lllY \villingness, I did not get at the 
matter without difficulty; for Iny teacher could not 
suppress certain sarcastic relnarks as to the real truth 
about IIebrew. I concealed from hÜn Iny designs 
upon Jew-German. and spoke of a better understanding 
of the original text. He slniled at this, and said I 
should be satisfied if I only learned to read, This 
vexed me in s,ecret, and I concentrated all my atten- 
tion when we callIe to the letters, I found an alphabet 
something like the Greek, of which the fonns were 
easy, and the nanles, for the Inost part, not strange to 
me. All this I had soon c0111prehended, and retained, 
and supposed we should no'w take up reading. That 
this was ùone froin right to left I was. well a ware. 
But now all at once appeared a new arnlY of little 
characters and signs, of points and strokes of all sorts, 
which were in fact to represent vowels. At this I 
wondered the more, as there were manifestly vowels in 
the larger alphabet; and the others only appeared to 
be hidden under strange appellations, 1 was also 
taught that the J e,vish nation, as long as it flourished, 
actually were satisfied with the former 
igns, and knew 
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no other way of ,vl'itiug and reading. l\Iost willingly, 
theIl, ,vould I have gone on along this ancient and, as 
it seenled to me, easier path; but lilY ,vorthy declared 
rather sternly that we must go by the granlInar as it 
had been approved and cOlnposed, Reading without 
these points and strokes, he said, ,vas a very hard 
undertaking, and could be accol1lplished only by the 
learned and those who were well practised, I must, 
therefore, make up my mind to learn these little 
characters; but the n1atter becalne to me more and 
more confused. N ow, it seelned, some of the first and 
larger priInitive letters had no value in their places, in 
order that their little after-born kindred might not 
stand there in vain, N o'v they indicated a gentle 
breathing, now a guttural 1110re or less rough, and now 
served as Inere equivalents. But finally, ,vhen one 
fancied that he had well noted everything, some of 
these personages, both great and Snlan, were rendered 
inoperative; so that the eyes always had very much, 
and the lips very little, to do. 
As that of which I already knew the contents had 
now to be stuttered in a strange gibberish, in which a 
certain snuffle and gargle ,vere not a little COIn mended 
as sOlnething unattaina LIe, I in a certain degree devi- 
ated from the Illatter, and diverted nlyself, in a childish 
way, ,vith the singular nanles of these acclunulated 
signs. There were" enlperors," "kings," and" dukes," 1 
which, as accents governing here and there, gave me 
not a little entertainment. But even these Rhallow 
jests soon lost their charm. Nevertheless I was 
indenluified, inaslnuch' as by reading, translating, re- 
peating, and cOInmitting to nlen1ory, the substance 
of the book caIne out more vividly; and it was 
this, properly, about which I desired to be enlight- 
ened. Even before this tinIe, the contradiction 


IThese are the technical names for classes of accents in the 
Hebrew grammar.-TRANS. 
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bet,veen tradition, and the actual and possible, 
had appeared to nle very striking; and I had often 
put lny private tutors to a nonplus with the sun 
,vhich stood still on Gibeon, and the moon in the 
vale of Ajalon, to say nothing of other inlprobabilities 
and incongruities, Everything of this kind was now 
avçakened; ,vhile, in order to master the Hebrew, I 
occupied n\yself exclusively ,vith the Old Testament, 
and studied it, though no longer in Luthel"s transla- 
tion, but in the literal version of Sebastian SchnÜd, 
printed untler the text, which my father had procured 
for nle. Here, I aln sorry to say, our lessons began to 
be defective in regard to practice in the language. 
Reading, interpreting, grall1nlar, transcribing, and the 
repetition of ,vords, seldolTI lasted a full half-hour; for 
I iUlnlediately began to aim at the sense of the matter, 
and, though vye ,vere still engaged in the first book of 
1\10ses, to utter several things suggested to me hy the 
later books, At first the good old nlan tried to restrain 
nle fro In such digressions, but at last they seemed to 
entertain hÌln also, It ,vas Ì1npossible for hinl to sup- 
press his characteristic cough and chuckle: and, al- 
though he carefully avoided giving 111e any information 
that Inight have cOITIpronlÌsed hinlself, lilY importunity 
,vas not relaxed; nay, as I cared lllore to set forth my 
doubts than to learn their solution, I 'grew constantly 
lliore vi vacious and bold, seenling justified by his de- 
portlnent, Yet I could get nothing out of hinl, except 
that ever and anon he would exclaim with his peculiar, 
shaking laugh, " Ah! Iliad fellow! ah! mad boy!" 
Still, my childish vivacity
 which scrutinised the 
BiLle on all sides, 111ay have seenled to hinl tolerably 
serious and ,,'orthy of some assistance, He therefore 
l'eferretl me, after a time, to the large English I
iblical 
work ,vhich stood in his lil)rary, and in ,,,hich the 
interpretation of difficult and dOll btful passages was 
attelnpted in an intelligent anù judieious lnanner, By 
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the great labours of Gennan divines the translation 
had obtained advantages over the original. The differ- 
ent opinions were cited; and at last a kind of recon- 
ciliation .was atten1pted, so that the dignity of the 
book, the ground of religion, and the hunlan under- 
standing, might in some degree coexist, N ow, as 
often as to\vard the end of the lesson I came out with 
my usual questions and doubts, so often did he point 
to the repository, I took the volunle, he let me read, 
turned over his Lucian; and, 'when I nlade any re- 
lllarks on the book, his ordinary laugh was the only 
answer to my sagacity. In the long sunlnler days he 
let me sit as long as I could read, many tinles alone; 
after a time he suff ereel l11e to take one vùlunle after 
another honle with me, 

lan may turn \vhich way he please, and undertake 
anything whatsoever, he will always return to the path 
which nature has once prescribed for hiIn, Thus it 
happened also wìth me in the present case, The 
trouble I took with the language, with the contents 
of the sacred Scriptures themselves, ended at last in 
producing in my Üüagination a livelier picture of that 
beautiful and falnous land, its environs and its vicini- 
ties, as \vell as of the people and events by which that 
little spot of earth \vas nlade glorious for thousands of 
years. 
This SIn all space \vas to see the origin anù gro\vth 
of the hUlnan race; thence \ve \vere to derive our first 
and only accounts of prÜnitive history; and such a 
locality was to lie before our Ünagination, no less 
sÜnple and comprehensible than varied, and adapted 
to the most \vonderful Inigrations and settlelüents, 
Here, bet\veen four designated rivers, a small, delight- 
ful spot \vas separated fronl the whole habitable earth, 
for youthful Ulan, Here he was to unfold his first 
capacities, and here at the sallle tÍ1ne was the lot to 
lJefaU hiln, \vhich \vac; appointed for all his posterity; 
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nanlely, that of losing peace by striving after knowi- 
edge, Paradise was trifled a,vay; men increased and 
grew worse; and the ElohiIn, not yet accustoll1ed to 
the ,vickedness of the ne'v race, became impatient, and 
utterly destroyed it, Ouly a few ,vere saved froln the 
universal deluge; and scarcely had this dreadful flood 
ceased, than the ,vel1-kno,vn ancestral soil lay once 
more before the grateful eyes of the preserved, 
T,vo rivers out of four, the Euphrates and Tigris, 
still flo,ved in their beds. The nalne of the first re- 
mained: the other seenled to be lJointed out by its 
course, l\finuter traces of paradise were not to be 
looked for after so great a revolution, The renewed 
race of nlan went forth hence a second tÍlne: it found 
occasion to sustain and ell1ploy itself in all sorts of 
ways, but chiefly to gather around it large herds of tame 
aninlals, and to wander with them in every direction. 
This mode of life, as ,veIl as the increase of the fam- 
ilies, soon cornpelleJ the people to disperse, They could 
not at once resolve to let their relatives and friends go 
for ever: they hit upon the thought of building a lofty 
tower, which should show thern the way back from the 
far distance, But this attelnpt, like their first endeavour, 
miscarried, They could not be at the sanle time happy 
and wise, numerous and united, The Elohim confounded 
their minds; the building remained unfinished; the 
men were dispersed; the world was peopled, but 
sundered, 
Rut our regards, our interests, continue fixed on these 
regions. At last the founder of a race again goes forth 
fron1 hence, and is so fortunate as to stalnp a distinct 
character upon his descendants, and by that means to 
unite them for all tinle to corne into a great nation, 
inseparable through all changes of place or destiny, 
}
rOln the Euphrates, Abraharn, not ,vithont divine 
guidance, ,vanders to,vard the ,vest, The desert opposes 
no invincible barrier to his nlarch, He attains tlle J 01'- 
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dan, passes over its waters, and spreads himself over the 
fair southern regions of Palestine. This land was already 
occupied, and tolei'ably well inhabited, J\fountains, not 
extremely high, but rocky and barren, were severed by 
many .watered vales favourable to cultivation, Towns, 
villages, and solitary settlements lay scattered over the 
plain, and on the slopes of the great valley, the waters 
of which are collected in Jordan, Thus inhabited, thus 
tilled, was the land: but the world was still large 
enough; and the TIlen were not so circuffispect, neces- 
sitous, and active, as to usurp at once the whole adja- 
cent country. Bet\veen their possessions .were extended 
large spaces, in \vhich grazing herds could freely move 
in every direction, In one of these spaces Abraha:m 
resides; his brother Lot is near him: but they cannot 
long renlain in such places. The very condition of a 
land, the population of \vhich is now increasing, no\v 
decreasing, and the productions of \vhich are never 
kept in equilibriuln .with the wants, produces unexpect- 
edly a famine; and the stranger suffers alike \vith the 
native, whose own support he has rendered difficult by 
his accidental presence, The t\VO Chaldean brothers 
move on\vard to Egypt; and thus is traced out for us 
the theatre on which, for some thousands of years, the 
most Ï1nportant events of the \vorld were to be enaeted. 
}i'rom the Tigris to the Euphrates, from the EUl'hrates 
to the Nile, we see the earth peopled; and this space 
also is traversed by a well-kno\vn, heaven-beloved man, 
who has already becoule worthy to us, moving to and 
fro .with his goods and cattle, and, in a short tÜne, a bun- 
dantly increasing them, The brothers return; but, 
taught by the distress they have endured, they deter- 
n1Íne to part. Both, indeed, tarry in s9uthern Canaan; 
but \vhile Ahrahaul ren1ains at }{ebron, near the wood 
of 1\famre, Lot departs for the valley of Siddim, \vhich, 
if our imagination is bold enough to give Jordan a 
subterranean outlet, so that, in place of the present 
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Dead Sea, \ve should have dry ground, can and must 
appear like a second paradise, - a conjecture all the 
more probable, because the residents about there, noto- 
rious for effeminacy and wickedness, lead us to infer 
that they led an easy and luxurious life, Lot lives 
among them, but apart. 
But Hebron and the wood of Mamre appear to us as 
the important place where the Lord speaks \vith .....t\.Lra- 
hanl, and prolnises him all 'the land as far as his eye 
can reach in four directions, Fron1 these quiet districts, 
from these shepherd-tribes, \vho can associate with 
celestials, entertain theln as guests, and hold Inany con- 
versations \vith them, we are compelled to turn our 
glance once lnore to.ward the East, and to think of 
the condition of the surrounding \vorld, ,vhich, on the 
whole, perhaps, Inay have been like that of Canaan. 
Fall1Ïlies hold together: they unite, and the mude of 
life of the tribes is detern1Íned by the locality ,vhich 
they have appropriated or appropriate, On the moun- 
tains which send do,vn their ,vaters to the Tigris, we 
find \varlike populations, who even thus early fore- 
shadow those world-conquerors and world-rulers, and 
in a campaign, prodigious for those times, give us a 
prelude of future achievenlents, Chedor Laolner, King 
of Elam, has already a mighty influence over his allies. 
He reigns a long \vhile; for twelve years before Abra- 
haln's arrival in Canaan, he had made all the people 
tributary to him as far as the Jordan. They revolted 
at last, and the allies equipped for war, We find them 
unawares upon a route by which, probably, Abraham 
also reached Canaan, The people on the left and lower 
side of the Jordan were subdued, Chedor Laolner di- 
rects his march south ,vards toward the people of the 
desert; then, \vending north, he smites the Amale- 
kites; and, \vhen he has also overCOlue the AUlorites, 
he reaches Canaan, falls upon the kings of the valley 
of Siddim, smites a
d scatters thenl, and lnarches with 
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great spoil up the Jordan, in order to extend his con- 
que
ts as far as Lebanon, 
Anlong the captives, despoiled, and dragged along 
with their property, is Lot, who shares the fate of the 
country in which he lives a guest, Abrahaul learns 
this, and here at once '\ve behold the patriarch a \var- 
rior and hero, He hurriedly gathers his servants, 
divides thenl into troops, attacks and falls upon the 
luggage of booty, confuses the victors, who could nut 
suspect another enenlY in the rear, and brings back his 
brother and his goods, \vith a great deal Inore belong- 
ing to the conquered kings, Abrahaln, by Illeans of 
this brief contest, acquires, as it were, the ,vhole land, 
To the inhabitants he appears as a protector, saviour, 
and, by his disinterestedness, a king, Gratefully the 
kings of the valley receive him; Melchisedek, the king 
and priest, with blessings. 
N ow the prophecies of an endless posterity are re- 
newed; nay, they take a wider and wider scope, From 
the waters of the Euphrates to the river of Egypt 
all the lands are prolnised him, but yet there seenlS a 
difficulty \vith respect to his next heirs, He is eighty 
years of age, and has no son, Sarai, less trusting in 
the heavenly powers than he, becomes impatient: she 
desires, after the Oriental fashion, to have a descend- 
ant, by means of her maid, But' no sooner is Hagar 
given up to the master of the house, no sooner is there 
hope of a son, than dissensions arise, The wife treats 
her own dependent ill enough, and Hagar flies to seek 
a happier position among other tribes. She returns, IlOt 
without a higher intimation, and Ishluael is born, 
Abraham is now ninety-nine years old, and the proln- 
ises of a numerous posterity are constantly repeated: 
so that, in the end, the pair regard them as ridiculous. 
And yet Sarai hecolnes at last pregnant, and brings 
forth a son, to \VhOIll the name of Isaac is given, 
History, for the UlUst part, rests upon the legitÌ1nate 
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propagation of the human race, The most inlportant 
events of the world require to be traced to the secrets 
of families, and thus the lllarriages of the patriarchs 
give occasion for peculiar considerations, It is as if 
the Divinity, who loves to guide the destiny of man- 
kind, wished to prefigure here connubial events of every 
kind, Abraham, so long united by childless nlarriage 
to a beautiful woman ,vhonl nlany coveted, finds him- 
self, in his hundredth year, the husband of t\VO women, 
the father of two sons; and at this monlent his domes- 
tic peace is broken, Two WODlen, and two sons by 
different nlothers, cannot possibly agree, The party 
less favoured by la\v, usage, and opinion must yield. 
Abrahaln lllUst sacrifice his attachnlent to Hagar and 
Ishlnael. Both are disn1Íssed; and Hagar is cOlnpelled 
now, against her 'will, to go u!-'on a road ,vhich she 
once took in voluntary flight, at first, it seenlS, to the 
destruction of herself and child; but the angel of 
the Lord, who had before sent her back, no,v rescues 
her again, that Ishmael also nlay become a great 
people, and that the lnost Ünprobable of all pl'olnises 
may be fulfilled beyond its lin1Íts, 
Two parents in advanced years, and one son of their 
old age - here, at last, one lnight expect domestic quiet 
and earthly happiness, By no lueans, Heaven is yet 
preparing the hea viest trial for the patriarch, But 
of this we cannot speak without premising several 
considerations, 
If a natural universal religion was to arise, and a 
special revealed ODe to be developed from it, the coun- 
tries in ,vhich our Ünagination has hitherto lingered, 
the mode of life, the race of men, were the fittest for the 
purpose, At least, ,ve do not find in the whole world 
anything equally favourable and encouraging, Even to 
natural religion, if we assu Ine that it arose earlier in 
the human mind, there pertains nluch of delicacy of 
sentinlent; for it rests upon the conviction of a uni- 
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versal providence, \vhich conducts the order of the 
.world as a \vhule, ,A particular religion, revealed by 
Heaven to this 01' that people, carries \vith it the belief 
in a special providence, \vhich the Divine Being vouch- 
safes to certain favoured Inell, fan1ilies, races, and people. 
This faith seerns to develolJ itself \vith difficulty froln 
Inan's inward uature, It requires tradition, usage, and 
the warrant of a primitive tÍlne, 
Beautiful is it, therefore, that the Israelitish tradi- 
tion represents the very first Hlen who confide in this 
particular providence as heroes of faith, follo\ving all 
the cOlnlnands of that high Being on wholn they 
aCkllO\vledge thenlselves dependent, just as blindly as, 
undisturbed by doubts, they are un wearied in a waiting 
the later fuifilinents of his pron1Ïses. 
As a particular revealed religion rests upon the idea 
that one nlan nlay be more favoured by Heaven than 
a,nother, so it also arises preërninently fronl the separa- 
tion of classes, The first Iilen appeared closely allied, 
but their enlployrnellts soon divided them, The hunter 
was the freest of all: from min \vas developad the 
warrior and the ruler. Those \vho tilled the field 
bound thenlselves to the soil, erected dwellings and 
barns to preserve what they had gained, and could 
estÍlnate theinseives pretty highly, because their cun- 
dition pronÜsed durability and security, The he1'ds- 
luan in his position seerned to have acquired the n10st 
unbounded con(litioll and unlimited property, The in- 
crease of herds proceeded without ena, and the space 
which was to sUlJport t.hem widened itself on all sides. 
These three classes seeIned frolll the very first to have 
regarded each other with dislike and contempt; and 
as the herdsrnan \vas an aboruination to the to\vns- 
man, so did he in turn separate from the other. The 
hunters vanish fro In our sight among the hills, and 
reappear only as conquerors, 
The patriarchs belonged to the shepherd class. 
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Their n1anner of life upon the ocean of ùeserts and 
pastures gave breadth and freedom to their minds; 
the vault of heaven
 under "Thich they d"relt, ,vith all 
its nightly stars, elevated their feelings; and they) 
more than the active, skilful huntsrnan, or the secure, 
careful, householding husbandinan, had need of the 
imillovable faith that a God walked beside theIn, vis- 
ited theIn, cared for them, guided and saved thenl. 
We are conlpelled to make another reflection in 
passing to the rest of the history, HUlnane, beauti- 
ful, and cheering as the religion of the patriarchs 
appears, yet traits of savageness anù cruelty run 
through it, out of \v hich IDan Illay ernerge.. or into 
which he n1ay again be sunk, 
That hatred should seek to appease itself by the 
blood, by the death, of the conquered enemy, is nat- 
ural; that men concluded a peace upon the battle-field 
an10ng the ranks of the slaÍ11luay easily be conceived; 
that they should in like lllanner think to give validity 
to a contract by slain anÏ111als, follows fro1l1 the pre- 
ceding, The notion' also that slain creatures could 
attract, propitiate, and gain over the gods, 'VhOlll they 
always looked upon as partisans, either opponents or 
allies, is likewise not at all surprising, But if 'we con
 
fine our attention to the sacrifices, and consider the 
,yay in ,vhich they were offered in that prin1Ìtive tin1e, 
,ve find a singular, and, to our notions, altogether 
repugnant, custoyn, probably derived froin the usages 
of ,val'; viz" that the sacrificed animals of every kind, 
and whatever number \vas devoted, had to be he\vn in 
two halves, and laid out on two sides: so that in the 
space between thelTI were those who wished to make a 
covenant with the Deity, 
Another dreadful feature wonderfully and portent- 
ously pervades that fair world; nan1ely, that whatever 
had been consecrated or vo,ved n1ust die, This also 
was probably a usage of 'war transferred to pea
e, The 
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inhabitants of a city ,vhich forcibly defends itself are 
threatened with such a vo,v: it is taken by storm or 
otherwise, Nothing is left alive; filen never: and 
often women, children, and even cattle, share a sÍ1nilar 
fate, Such sacrifices are rashly and superstitiously 
and with more or less distinctness promised to the 
gods; and those whon1 the votary ,vould ,villingly 
spare, even his nearest of kin, his own children, filar 
thus bleed, the expiatory victims of such a delusion, 
In the Inild and truly patriarchal character of Abra- 
ham, such a savage kind of ,vorship could not arise; 
but the Godhead,! which often, to tempt us, seems to 
put forth those qualities which Ulan is inclined to 
assign to it, ÍInposes a monstrous task upon hin1, He 
lllllst offer up his son a
 a pledge of the ne,v covenant, 
and, if he follo,vs the usage, not only kill and hurn 
him, but cut hÍlu in t,vo, and await bet,veell the 
smoking entrails a ne,v pron1Ìse froIn the 1enignant 
Deity. Abrahaln, Llindly and without lingering, pre- 
pares to execute the cOlllllland: to Heaven the will is 
sufficient, A 1Jrahanl's trials are now at an end, for 
they could not be can'ied farther, But Sarai dies, and 
this gives Abraham an opportunity for taking typical 
possession of the land of Canaan, He requires a 
gra ve, and this is the first time he looks out for a 
possession in this earth, He had before this probably 
sought out a t,yofold cave by the grove of J\Iau1re, 
This he purchases, with the adjacent field; and the 
legal form ,vhich he observes on the occasion sho,vs 
ho"'
 ÍInportant this possession is to him, Indeed, it 
was more so, perhaI->s, than he himself supposed: for 
there he) his sons and his grandsons, ,vere to rest; and 
by this means the proxiulate title to the whole land, 
as well as the everlasting desire of his posterity to 


1 It Rhould be observed, that In thiR Biblical narrative, when we 
have used tllP t:>xpressions, " Deity," "Godhead," or " Divinity," 
Goethe genera.lly ha:::; "die Götter," or "the gods," - TRANS, 
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gather theillselves there, \vas Dl0st properly grounded. 
FroI11 this time forth the Inanifold iueitlents of the 
fanÜly life become varied, Abrahanl still keeps strictly 
apart from the inhabitants; and though I::;lullael, the 
son of an Egyptian WOlnan, has married a daughter 
of that land, Isaac is obliged to wed a kins\volnan of 
equal birth \vith l1in1sclf, 
Abraham despatches his servant to l\lesopotall1Ïa, to 
the relatives \VhUlll he had left behind there, The 
prudent Eleazer arrives unknown, anù, in order to 
take home the right bride, tries the reaùiness to serve 
of the girls at the well, He asks to be pern1Ítted to 
drink; and Rebecca, unasked, \vaters his calnels also. 
He gives her presents, he dellwnds her in Inarriage, 
and his suit is not rejeeted, lIe conducts her to the 
hOI11e of his lord, and she is \vedded to J saac, In this 
case, too, issue has to be long expected, ltebecca is 
not ble
seù until after SOlne years of prolJatioll; aud 
the saIne discord, \vhich, in ALralullu's douLle nlar- 
riage, arose through t\VO nloihel's, here proeeeds froln 
one. Two boys of opposite characters wrestle already 
in their nlother's \volulJ. They COlne to light, the 
elder lively and vigorous, the younger gentle and 
prudent. The fornler becomes thé father's, the latter 
the mother's, fa vourite, The strife for precedence, 
which begins even at birth, is ever going Oll, Esau 
is quiet and indifferent as to the birthright which fate 
has given him : Jacob never forgets that his brother 
forced hinl back, vVatching every opportunity of 
gaining the desirable privilege, he buys the birthright 
of his brother, and defrauds hinl of their father's bless- 
ing, Esau is indignant, and VO\VS his brother's death: 
Jacob flees to seek his fortune in the land of his 
forefathers. 
N ow, for the first tirne, in so noble a family appears 
a member ,vho has no scruple in attaining by pru- 
dence and cunning the advantages which nature and 
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circumstances have denied him. It has often enough 
been renlarked and expressed, that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures by 110 nleans intend to set up any of the patri- 
archs and other divinely favoured nlen as models of 
virtue, They, too, are persons of the lnost different 
characters, \vith nlany defects and failings, But there 
is one leading trait, in which none of these men after 
God's own heart can be wanting; that is, unshaken 
faith that God has them and their families in his 
s}Jecial keeping, 
General, natural religion, properly speaking, requires 
no faith; for the persuasion that a great producing, 
regulating, and conducting Being conceals hÜnself, as 
it were, behind Nature, to make hÏInself cOlnprehen- 
sible to us - such a conviction forces itself upon every 
one. Nay, if \ve for a llloment let drop this thread, 
\vhich cOllducts us through life, it lllay be imrnediately 
and everywhere re
ullleù, But it is different \vith a 
special religion, which announces to us that this Great 
Being distinctly and preëlllÏnelltly interests hÜnself for 
one individual, one falllily, one people, one country. 
This religion is founlle<l on faith, \vhich Il1Ust be 
immovable if it would not be illstantly destroyed. 
Every doubt of such a religion is fatal to it. One 
nlay return to conv}ction, but not to faith. Hence the 
endless probation, the delay in the fulfihnent of so 
often repeated promises, by which the capacity for 
faith in those ancestors is set in the clearest light, 
It is in this faith also that Jacob begins his expedi- 
tion; and if, by his craft and deceit, he has not gained 
our affections, he wins thell1 by his lasting and inviola- 
ble love for Rachel, whom he hÍ1nself woos on the 
instant, as Eleazer had courted Rebecca for his father. 
In hirn the pronlÍse of a countless people was first to 
he fully unfolded: he was to see l1lauy sons around 
hirll, Lut through theln and their n)others was to 
endure Inanifold SOlTO\VS of heart. 
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Seven years he serves for his beloved, without impa- 
tience and 'without wavering. His father-in-law, crafty 
like hÜnself, and disposed, like him, to consider legiti- 
mate this rneans to an end, deceives hÜn, and so repays 
him for what he has done to his brother, J acoL finds 
in his arnlS a 'wife ,,-h 0 III he does not love, Laban, 
indeed, endeavours to appease hirn, by giving him his 
beloved also after a short tÍlne, and this but on the 
condition of seven years of further service, ,r exation 
arises out of vexation, The \vife he does not love is 
fruitful: the beloved une bears no children. The 
latter, like Sarai, desires to become a lllother through 
her handruaiden: the fornler grudges her even this 
ad vantage, She also presents her husband with a 
maid, but the good patriarch is now the most troubled 
man in the world, He has four \vomen, children by 
three, and none from her he loves, Finally she also 
is favoured; and Joseph comes into the 'world, the late 
fruit of the most passionate attachment, Jacob's four- 
teen years of service are over; but Laban is unwilling 
to part with him, his chief and most trusty servant. 
They enter into a new compact, and portion the floçks 
bet,veen them. Laban retains the ,vhite ones, as nlost 
numerous: Jacob has to put up ,vith the spotted ones, 
as the mere refuse. But he is able here, too, to secure 
his own advantage: and as by a paltry n1ess (of pot- 
tage) he had procured the birthright, and, by a disguise, 
his father's blessing, he manages by art and syn1pathy 
to appropriate to hinlself the best and largest part of 
the herds; and on this side also he beconles the truly 
worthy progenitor of the people of Israel, and a model 
for his descendants, Laban and his household remark 
the result, if not the stratagem, 'T exation ensues: 
Jacob flees with his farnily and goods, and partly by 
fortune, partly by cunning, escapes the pursuit of 
Laban, Rachel is no,v about to present him another 
SOIl, but dies in the travail; Denjalnin 1 the child of 
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sorrow, survives her; but the aged father is to experi- 
ence a still greater sorrow from the apparent loss of 
his son Joseph. 


Perhaps some one may ask why I have so circum- 
stantially narrated histories so universally known, and 
so often repeated and explained. Let the inquirer be 
satisfied with the anF:\ver, that I could in no other way 
exhibit how, with rny life full of diversion, and \vith 
111Y desultory education, 1 concentrated my mind and 
feelings in quiet action on one point; that I was able 
in no other way to depict the peace that prevailed 
about me, even when all without \vas so wild and 
strange, When an ever busy imagination, of which 
that tale may bear witness, led Ine hither and thither; 
when the Inedley of fable and history, mythology and 
religion, threatened to bewilder nle, - I liked to take 
refuge in those Oriental regions, to plunge into the 
first books of .ßloses, and to find myself there, amid 
the scattered shepherd tribes) at the same tirne in the 
greatest solitude and the greatest society. 
These family scenes, before they were to lose thenl- 
selves in a history of the Jewish nation, show us now, 
in conclusion, a form by which the hopes and fancies 
of the young in particular are agreeably excited,- 
.J oseph, the child of the most passionate wedded love. 
He seelns to us tranquil and clear, and predicts to 
hinlself the advantages which are to elevate him above 
his family. Cast into misfortune by his brothers, he 
rernains steadfast and upright in slavery, resists the 
nlost dangerous temptations, rescues hin1self by proph- 
ecy, and is elevated according to his deserts to high 
honours, He shows hirnself first serviceable and useful 
to a great kil1gdoHl, then to his o\vn kindred, He is 
like his ancestor Aùraham in repose and greatness, his 
grandfather Isaac in silence èlJlIl devotedness. The 
talent for traffic, inherited from his father, he exerciRcs 
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on a large scale. It is no longer flocks which are 
gained for himself from a father-in-la\v, but nations, 
with all their possessions, \vhich he kno\vs how to pur- 
chase for a king. Extrelllely graceful is this natural 
story, only it appears too short; and one feels called 
upon to paint it in detail. 
, Such a filling-up of Biblical characters and events 
given only in outline, was no longer strange to the 
Gernlans. The personages of both the Old and New 
Testalnents had received through Klopstock a tender 
and affectionate nature, highly pleasing to the boy, as 
well as to nlany of his contemporaries. Of Bodmer's 
efforts in this line, little or nothing callIe to him; 
but "Daniel in the Lions' Den," by 1\10ser, made a 
great impression on the young heart. In that work, 
a right-nÜnded man of business, and courtier, arrives at 
high honours through manifold tribulations; and the 
piety for \vhich they threatened to destroy him becanle, 
early and late, his s,vord and buckler, It had long 
seelTIed to nle desirable to work out the history of 
Joseph; but I could not get on with the form, par- 
ticularly as I \vas conversant 'with no kind of versifi- 
cation which would have been adapted to such a \vork. 
But now I found a treatnlent of it in prose very 
suitable, and I applied alllny strength to its execution. 
I now endeavoured to discrinÜnate and paint the 
characters, and, by the interpolation of incidents and 
episodes, to make the old sÜnple history a ne\v and in- 
dependent \vork. I did not consider, \vhat, indeed, 
youth cannot consider, that subject-lnatter was neces- 
sary to such a design, and that this could only arise 
by the perceptions of experience. Suffice it to say, 
that I represented to nlyself all the incidents down to 
the nlÍnutest details, and narrated them accurately 
to nlyself in their succession, 
What greatly lightened this labour ,vas a circunl- 
stance which threatened to render this ,york, and 
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my authorship in general, exceedingly volunlinous, A 
\vell-gifted young nlan, \vho, ho,vever
 had become 
inlbecile fronl over-exertion and conceit, resided as 
a .ward in D1Y father's house, lived quietly ,vith the 
fa n1Ïly, and, if allowed to go on in his usual ,yay, \\ as 
contented and agreeable, He had, váth great care, 
written out notes of his acadenlical course, and acquired 
a rapid, legible hand, He liked to eUlploy hinlself 
in \vriting better than in anything else, and ,vas 
pleased \vhen sOlnething ,vas given him to copy; but 
still more \vhen he ,vas dictated to, hecause he then 
felt carried back to his happy acadenlÍcal years, To 
my father, ,vho was not expeditious in \VTiting, and 
whose Gernlan letters ,vere sIllall and treDll11ous, noth- 
ing could be more desirable; and he \vas consequently 
accustorned, in the conduct of his o\vn and other busi- 
ness, to dictate for sonle hOUl'B a clay to this y'üllng 
ruan, I found it no less convenient, during the inter- 
vals, to see all that passed through my head fixed 
upon paper by the hand of another; anù nlY natural 
gift of feeling and Í1nitation g1'e,v ,vith the facility 
of catching up and preserving, 
As yet, I had not undertaken any work so large as 
that Biblical prose-epic. The titnes ,vere tolerably 
quiet, and nothing recalled nlY ÍInagination fronl Pales- 
tine and I
gypt, Thus nlY nlanuscripts swen
d Dlore and 
l1101'e every day, as the poenl, ,vhich I recited to myself, 
as it were, in the air, stretched along the palJ er ; 
and only a fe\v pages frorn tinle to titne needed to 
be rewritten. 
'Vhen the work ,vas done, - for, to Iny o,vn aston- 
ishment, it really came to an end, - I reflected, that 
from former years lllany poenls were extant, vihich did 
Dot even no,v appear to nle utterly despicable, and 
which, if written together in the same size váth 
It, Joseph," would make a very néitt quarto, to ,,,hich 
the title "1vliscellaneous Poems" might be given. I 
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\vas pleased \vith this, as it gave me an opportunity of 
quietly jlnitating well-known and celebrated authors. 
I had c01l1posed a good nUlnber of so-called Allacre- 
ontic poems, which, on account of the convenience 
of the metre, and the lightness of the subject, flo\ved 
forth readily enough, But these I could not well take, 
as they were not in rhYlne; and nlY desire before 
all things \vas to show IllY father something that would 
please him. So nluch the more, therefore, did the 
spiritual odes seem suitable, \vhich I had very zeal- 
ously attempted in irnitation of the" Last Judgment" 
of Elias Schlegel, One of these, written to celebrate 
the descent of Christ into hell, received much applause 
from my parents and friends, and had the good fortune 
to please myself for some years afterward, The so- 
called texts of the Sunday church-music, which were 
always to be had printed, I studied with diligence. 
They \vere, inùeed, very weak; and I could well be- 
lieve that my verses, of which I had COlTIposed many 
in the prescribed manner, \vere equally worthy of being 
set to music, and perforlned for the edification of 
the congregation. These, and many like them, I had 
for lTIOre than a year before copied \vith my own hand; 
because through this private exercise I \vas released 
from the copies of the \vriting-master. N O\V all were 
corrected and put in order, and no great persuasion ,vas 
needed to have them neatly copied by the young man 
who was so fond of writing, I hastened with them to 
the bookbinder: and when, very soon after, I handed 
the nice-looking volume to my father, he encouraged 
me with peculiar satisfaction to furnish a similar 
quarto every year; which he did with the greater 
conviction, as I had produced the whole in my spare 
moments alone, 
Another circumstance increased my tendency to 
these theological, or, rather, Biblical, studies, The 
senior of the ministry, John Philip Fresenius, a mild 
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man, of handsome, agreeable appearance, who was 
respected by his congregation and the \vhole city as an 
exemplary pastor and gooù preacher, but who, because 
he stood forth against the Herrnh üters, was not in 
the best odour with the peculiarly pious; \vhile, on the 
other hand, he had made hinlself famous, and almost 
sacred, with the multitude, by the conversion of a free- 
thinking general who had been nlortally wounded,- 
this man died; and his successor, Plitt, a tall, hand- 
some, dignified man, 'who brought from his chair 
(he had been a professor in l\Iarburg) the gift of teach- 
ing rather than of edifying, iuullediately announced 
a sort of religious conrse, to .which his SerIllOnS \vere to 
be devoted in a certain lllethodical connection. I had 
already, as I was compelled to go to church, renlarked 
the distribution of the su bject, and could now and 
then show myself off by a pretty complete recitation 
of a sermon. Rut no\v, as much \vas said in the con- 
gregation, both for and against the lle\V senior, and 
many placed no great confidence in his announced 
didactic sermons, I undertook to \vrite them out more 
carefully; and I succeeded the better fronl having 
Inade smaller attempts in a seat very convenient for 
hearing, but concealed frolll sight, I \vas extrenlely 
attentive and on the alert: the lllOinent he said Amen, 
I hastened from church, and spent a couple of hours in 
rapidly dictating \vhat I had fixed in my menlory and 
on paper, so that I could hand in the written 
eflllon 
before dinner, 1\1y father was very proud of tIlls suc- 
cess; and the good friend of the falnily, \vho had just 
conle in to dinner, also shared in the joy, Indeed, this 
friend was very well disposed toward me, because 
I had Inade his" Messiah" so much IllY own, that 
in my repeated visits, paid to hirn with a view of 
getting impressions of seals for my collection of coats.. 
of-arnls, I could recite long passages froin it till the 
tears stood in his eyes, 
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The next Runday I prosecuted the .work with equal 
zeal;. and, as the IneGhanical part of it lnainly inter- 
ested me, I did not reflect upon ,,-hat I wrote and 
preserved, During the first quarter these efforts Inay 
have continued pretty nluch the saIne; but as I 
fancied at last, in 111Y self-conceit, that I found no 
particular enlighienlnent as to the BiLle, nor clearer 
insight into doglnas, the small vanity which was thus 
gratified seelned to nle too dearly purchased for me 
to pursue the lnatter with the sanle zeal, The ser- 
lnons, once so nlany-leaved, grew more and more lean: 
and before long I should have relillquished this laLour 
altogether, if lilY father, .who was a fast friend to com- 
pleteness, had not, by ,vords and pronlÎses, induced lile 
to persevere till the last Sunday ill Trinity; though, 
at the conclusion, scarcely more than the text, the 
statelnent, and the divisions were scribLled on little 
pieces of paper, 
My father was particularly pertinacious on this 
point of cOlnpleteness. "\Vhat \vas once undertaken 
had to be finished, even if the inconvenience, tedium, 
vexation, nay, uselessness, of the thing begun were 
plainly llianifested in the meantinle, It seeilled as if 
he regarded cOlnpleteness as the ouly enù, and perse- 
verance as the only virtue. If in our family circle, in 
the long \vinter evenings, \ve had begun to read a book 
aloud, we \vere compelled to finish, though 'we were 
all in despair about it, and lIlY father himself was the 
first to ya\vn, I still renlenlLer such a winter, 'when 
we had thus to work our way through Bower's " His- 
tory of the Popes," It \vas a terrible time, as little or 
nothing that occurs :in ecclesiastical affairs can inter- 
est children and young people, Still, with all my 
inattention and repugnance, so much of that reading 
remained in my lnind that I was able, in after times, 
to take up many threads of the narrative. 
Amid all these heterogeneous occupations and 
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labours, which follo\ved each other so rapidly that 
one could hardly retiect whether they \vere pennissible 
aw I useful, lilY father did not lose sight of the lllain 
ohject, lie endeavoured to direct Iny llleillory and 
IllY talent for ap]?rehellding and 
unlbining to objects 
of jurisprudence, anù therefore gave l11e a sIllall hook 
lJY Jlol!l', in the shape of a catechislll, and \vQJ.'ked up 
accordiug to the fOl'1n and suhstance of the institu- 
tions, I soon learneù questiolls and ans\vers by heart, 
ana coulJ represent the catechist as well as the cate- 
churnen: anù, as in religious instruction at that tiIne, 
one ùf the chief exercises \vas to find lJassages in the 
Bible as readily as possible; so here a siulÌlar acquaint- 
ance \vith the" Corpus 
T uris" 'was found necessary, in 
which, all:;u, J soun becanle c0111pletely versed, 1\fy 
father \vished file to go on, and the little "Struve" 
\vas takep in hand; but here affairs did not proceed 
so rapiJ.ly, The fonn of the work \vas not so favour- 
able fur beginuers, that they cuulll help thenlselves on ; 
nor \vas Iny father's nlethoù of illustration so liberal 
as grl'atly tu interest 111e, 
Not only by the \varlike state in \vhich \ve lived for 
SOI11e years, but also oy civil life it:-;elf, and the perusal 
of history and rOlIl<tUCes, \vas it made clear to I11e that 
there were Inany cases in \vhich the laws are silent, 
and give no help to the individual, \vho Inust then see 
ho\v to get out of the difficulty by hiulself, We had 
no\v reached the l'eriod when, according to the old 
routine, \ve were to leaI'll, besides other things, fencing 
and riding, that \ve nlÌght guard our skins upon occa- 
sion, and present no pedantic appearance on horseback. 
As to the first, the l)ractice was very agreeable to us; 
for \\ e haJ. alrefldy, ]Ollg ago, contrived to ll1ake broad- 
s\yorùs out of hazel stickR, \vith basket-hilts neatly 
woven of \villow, to protect the hands, N O\V \ve 
Tnight get real stecl hlad(
s, anù the cla::;h \ve luade 
with theul \"
aB very 11lcrry, 
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There \vere two fencing-masters in the city: an old, 
earnest German, who \vent to work in a severe and 
solid style; and a Frenchnlan, who sought to gain 
his ad vantage by advancing and retreating, and by 
light, fugitive thrusts, \vhich he ahvays accolupanied 
by cries, Opinions varied as to whose lnanner '\-vas 
the best, The little cOlllpany with which I was to 
take lessons sided with the Frenchman; and we 
speedily accustorned ourselves to nlove backwards 
and forwards, lnake passes and recover, ahvays hreak- 
ing out into the usual exclamations, But several of 
our acquaintance had gone to the German teacher, and 
practised precisely the opposite, These distinct nlodes 
of treating so Í1nportant an exercise, the conviction of 
each that his master was the best, really caused a di'3- 
sension among the young people, who were of about 
the same age: and the fencing-schools occasioned seri- 
ous battles, for there \vas ahnost as nluch fighting with 
words as with s\vords; and, to decide the 11latter in 
the end, a trial of skill between the two teachers was 
arranged, the consequences of 'which I need not cir- 
curnstantially describe, The German stood in his posi- 
tion like a wall, \vatched his opportunity, and contrived 
to disarnl his opponent over and over again with his 
cut and thrust, The latter maintained that this nlat- 
tered not, and proceeded to exhaust the other's \vind 
by his agility. He fetched the Gennan several lunges 
too, which, ho\vever, if they had been in earnest, would 
have sent him into the next world. 
On the whole, nothing was decided or improved, 
except that SOllle went over to our countryman, of 
whonl I \vas one, But I had already acquired too 
much from the first rnaster; and hence a considerable 
time elapsed before the ne\v one could break me of it, 
who \vas altogether less satisfied with us renegades 
than \vith his original pupils, 
With riding I fared still worse. It happened that 
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they sent me to the course in the autumn, so that I 
cOlnmenced in the cool and daInp season. The pedan- 
tic treatment of this noble art was highly repugnant 
to me. From first to last, the ",-hole talk was about 
sitting the horse: and yet no one could say in what 
a proper sitting cunsisted, though all depended on that; 
for they went to and fro on the horse \vithout stirrups. 
l\Ioreover, the instruction seenled contrived only for 
cheating and degrading the scholars. If one forgot 
to hook or loosen the curb-chain, or let his switch fall 
down, or even his hat, - every delay, every u1Ísfortune, 
had to be atoned for by money; and one ,,-as laughed 
at into the bargain, This put 111e in the \yorst of 
hlunours, particularly as I found the place of exercise 
itself quite intolerable, The wide, nasty space, either 
wet or dusty, the cold, the lllouldy smell, all together 
was in the highest degree repugnant to nle ; and since the 
stable-master ahvays gave the others the best and me 
the ,vorst horses to ride, -perhaps because they bribed 
him by breakfasts and other gifts, or even by their o\vn 
cleverness; since he kept TIle \vaiting, and, as it seemed, 
slighted nle, - I spent the nlost disagreeable hours in 
an emploYlnent that ought to have been the most pleas- 
ant in the ,vorlJ., Nay, the impression of that time 
and of these circumstances has remained with me so 
vividly, that although I after\vard becanle a passionate 
and daring rider, and for days and \veeks together 
scarcely got off lIlY horse, I earefully shunned covered 
riding-courses, and at least passed only a few moments 
in them. The ease often happens, that, ",hen the 
elernents of an exclusive art are taught us, tlns is done 
in a painful and revolting Inanner, The conviction 
that this is both \veariSOIÜe and injurious has given 
rise; in later tÜnes, to the educational maxim, that the 
young Inust be taught everything in an easy, cheerful, 
and agreeable way: from \vhich, ho\vever, other evils 
and disadvantages have proceeded. 
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With the approach of spring, tin1es became again 
Inore quiet with us; and if in earlier days I had endeav- 
oured to obtain a sight of the city, its ecclesiastical, 
civil, public, and private structures, and especially 
found great delight ill the still prevailing antiquities, 
I afterward endeavoured, by Dleans of "Lersner's 
Chronicle," and other :Fraukfortiall hooks and palll- 
phlets belonging to Iny father, tu revive the persons of 
past tÌ1nes. This seelHed to Ine to be ,veIl attained 
by great attention to the peculiarities of tirnes and 
lllanllerS and uf tlistillguished individuals. 
Alnong the ancient reluains, that ,vhich, from nlY 
childhood, had been renlarkable tù Iile, ,vas the skull 
of a state crÜninal, fastened up on the to\ver of the 
bridge, who, out of three or four, as the naked iron 
spikes sho\ved, had, since 1616, been preserved in 
spite of the en croacl11nents of tÌ1ne and weather. 
vVhenever one returned from Sachsenhausen to Frank- 
f( nt, one had this t()\ver before one; and the skull \vas 
(lirectly in vie\v, As a boy, I liked to hear related the 
history of these rebels, - -Fettll1Ïlch and his confeder- 
ates, - ho\v they had becolne dissatisfied \vith the 
goverument of the city, had risen up against it, plotted 
a llnltiny, plundered the .J e\vs' quarter, and excited a 
fearful riot, but were at last captured, and conde Inned 
to death by a deputy of the enlperor. After\vard 
I felt anxious to know the Inost lninute circuIll- 
stance, and to hear \vhat sort of people they 'were. 
When frolll an old contelnporary book, ol'nalnented 
with woodcuts, 1 learned, that, while these l11e11 had 
indeed been condelnned to death, ulany councillors had 
at the saIne tirne been deposeù, because various kinds 
of disorder and very llluch that \vas unwarrantable 
was then going on; \vhen I heard the nearer particu- 
lars how all took place, - 1 pitied the unfortunate per- 
sons \v ho l11ight be regarùed as sacrific
s Inade for a 
future better constitution, 
For froln that tÍ1ne was 
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dated the regulation \vhich al10ws the noble old house of 
Liul]Jurg, the FrauensLein-house, spruug fronl a club, 
besides hnvyers, trades-people, and artisans, to take part 
in a govenUllent, ,yhich, cOlnpleted by a system of 
ballot, COlllplicateù in the Veuetian fashion, and re- 
stricted by the civil colleges, ,vas called to do right, 
without acquiring any special privilege to do \vrong, 
Aillong the thiugs ,vhich excited the lnisgivings of 
the boy, anù even of the youth, \vas especially the state 
of the Jewish quarter of the city (Juden<'itadt),IH'operly 
called the Jew Street (Judcng([,ssc); as it consisted of 
little lllOl"e than a ::;ingle street, \vhich in early times 
nlay have been henlnled in uet,veeu the ,valls and 
trenches of the to\Vll, as in a prison (ZwÏ1
[JC1')' The 
closeness, the filth, the cro\vd, the accent of an unpleas- 
ant language, altogether Dlaù8 a rnost disagreeable ÏIn- 
pression, even if one only looked in as one passed the 
gate, It \vas long before I ventured in àlone; anù I 
diù not return there readily, when T had once escaped 
the inlportunities of so lHan)" 111en un,vearied ill delnand- 
iug and otfering tu traffic, At the sanle tinIe, the old 
legends of the cruelty of the Jews toward Christian 
children, ,vhich ,ve had seen hideously illustrated in 
"Gottfried's Chronicle," hovered gloonÜly before my 
young Juind, AntI although they \vere thought better 
of in 1lIodern tÏ1nes, the large caricature, still to be seen, 
to their disgrace, on an arched wall uuder the bridge- 
to\ver, bore extraordinary \vitness against thenl; for it 
had been Inade, not through private ill-",-ill, but by 
pu blic order, 
Ho\vever, they still reluained the chosen people of 
Goù, and passed, no nlatter ho\v it carne about, as a 
Inernorial of the rnost ancient tÍ1nes. Besides, they 
also were Inen, active and obliging; anc1, even to the 
tenacity ,vith which they clung to their peculiar cus
 
tonls, one cuulù not refuse one'R respect, The girls, 
moreover, were pretty, and were far froni displeased 
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when a Christian lad, Ineeting theln on the Sabbath in 
the Fischerfeld, showed himself kindly and attentive. 
I was consequently extrelnely curious to become ac- 
quainted with their ceremonies. I did not desist until 
I had frequently visited their school, had assisted at a 
circumcision and a wedding, .and forilled a notion of 
the Feast of the Tabernacles. Everywhere I was well 
received, pleasantly entertained, and invited to come 
again; for it was through persons of influence that I 
had been either introduced or recomnlended, 
Thus, as a young resident in a large city, I was 
thrown about from one object to another; and horri- 
ble scenes were not wanting in the n1idst of the nlU- 
nicipal quiet and security. Sometimes a more or less 
remote fire aroused us from our domestic peace: some- 
times the discovery of a great crime, with' its investi- 
gation and punishnlent, set the \vhole city in an uproar 
for many \ve'eks, We were forced to be \vitnesses of 
different executions; and it is worth renlembering, that 
I \vas also once present at the burning of a book, 
The publication was a :French' comic romance, which 
indeed spared the state, but not religion and manners. 
, There was really sOInething dreadful in seeing punish- 
ment inflicted on a lifeless thing, The packag
s burst 
asunder in the fire, and were raked apart by an oven- 
fork, to be brought ill closer contact \vith the flames. 
It was not long before the kindled :qheets were wafted 
about in the air, and the crowd caught at theln with 
eagerness, Nor could we rest until we had hunted up 
a copy, while not a few managed likewise to procure 
the forbidden pleasure, Nay, if it had been done to 
give the author publicity, he could not himself have 
made a l110re eft' ectual provision, 
But there were also more peaceable inducenlents 
which took me about in every part of the city. My 
father had early accustolned l11e to luanage for him his 
little affairs of business, He charged me particularly to 
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stir up the labourers 'whom he set to work, as they 
commonly kept hitn \vaiting longer than \vas proper; 
because he wished everythiug done accurately, and 
was used in the end to lo\ver the price for a prompt 
payment. In this way, I gained access to all the work- 
shops: and as it was natural to me to enter into the 
condition of others, to feel every species of hU1llan 
existence, and sympathise in it with pleasure, these 
cOln1nissions were to rne the occasion of Inany most 
delightful hours; and I learned to kno\v everyone's 
method of proceeding, anù what joy and sorrow, what 
advantages anù hard
hips, were incident to the indis- 
pensable conditions of this or that mode of life. I was 
thus brought nearer to that active class which connects 
the lo\ver and upper classes. :For if on the one side 
stand those who are elllployed in the sÏ1nple and rude 
products, and on the other those who desire to enjoy 
something that has been already worked up, the manu- 
facturer, with his skill and hanù, is the mediator 
through who1n the other t\VO receive something from 
each other: each is enabled to gratify his wishes in his 
own way, The household economy of many crafts, 
\vhich took its form and colour from the occupation, 
was like\vise an object of my quiet attention; and 
thus was developed and strengthened in me the feel- 
ing of the equality, if not of all1nen, yet of all human 
conditions, - the 
ere fact of existence seeming to 
me the main point, and all the rest indifferent and 
accidental. 
As IllY father did not readily perll1it hÜnself an 
expense which would be consulued at once in sorne 
momentary enjoyment, - as I can scarcely call to mind 
that \ve ever took a \valk together, and spent anything 
in a place of alnnse1nent, - he was, on the other band, 
not niggardly in procuring such things as had a good 
external appearance in addition to in\vard value, X 0 
one could desire peace 11101'e than he, although he had 
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not felt the sl1lallest inconvenience during the last days 
of the war. With this feeling, he had pron1ised nlY 
Illother a gold snuff-box, set \yith ùÜunonds, vdlich she 
was to receive as 
oon as peace should be publicly 
declared, In the e... pectatioll of the happy event, they 
had laboured no\v for SOIne years on this present, The 
box, \vhich was tolel'al)ly large, had been executed in 
Hanau; for IllY father \vas on good tenns \vith the 
gold-\vorkers there, as \vell as with the heads of the 
silk establislnnents. lVlany designs \vere IDaùe for it: 
the cover \vas adorned by a basket of flo\vers, ovor 
which hovereù a dove \vith the olive branch, A va- 
cant sl'ace \va
 left for the je'wels, \vhich \vere to be 
set partly in the dove and partly on the spot where 
the box is usually opened, The jeweller, to \VhOnl the 
execution and the requisite stones were entrustèd, 
wa
 nalIled I.Jautensak, and \vas a brisk, skilful nlan, 
who, like Inany artists, seldom did \vhat \vas necessary, 
but usually \vurks of caprice, \vhich gave hÏ1n pleasure. 
The jewels \vere very soon set, in the shape ill 'which 
they \yere to be put upon the hOX,Ol1 SOllle l)lack wax, 
and luuked very \vell; hut they woulù Hot conle off to 
be transferred to the gol<l, In the outset, nlY father let 
the matter rest: but as the hope of peace became live- 
lier, and finally \\Thon the stipulations, - particularly 
the elevation of the Archduke Joseph to the lloIuan 
throne, - seeTHed IDore precisely knO\Vll, he grew more 
and more impatient; anù I had to go several tin1es a 
week, nay, at last, almost daily, to visit the tardy 
artist, O\ving to my unrell1Ïtted teasing and exhorta- 
tion, the work \vent on, though slowly enough; for, as 
it was of that kind \vhich can be taken in hand or laid 
asiùe at \vill, there ,"vas always sonlething by which it 
was thrust out of the way, and put asiùe, 
The chief cause of this conduct, ho\vever, was a task 
whi
h the artist had unùertakell on his own account. 
Everybody kne\v that the Enlpel'Or }'rancis cherished 
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a strong liking for je"wels, and especially for coloured 
stones, Lautensak had expended a considerable sum, 
and, as it after\vard turned out, larger than his means, 
on such ge
Yls, out of ,vlùch he had begun to shape a 
nosegay, in \\hieh every stone was to be tastefully dis- 
posed, according to its shape and colour, and the 'whole 
form a work of art \vorthy to stand in the treasure 
vaults of an emperor. He had, in his desultory way, 
laboured at it for Inauy years, and llOW hastened- 
because after the hoped-for peace the arrival of the 
enlperor, for the coronation of his son, was expected 
in 
"rankfol't - to con1plete it and finally to put it 
together. 11y desire to become acquainted ,vith such 
things he used very dexterously to divert nlY attention 
by scnding lue forth as his dUll, and to turn me away 
fron1 my intention. lIe strove to impart a knowledge 
of these stones to n1e, and 111ade me attentive to their 
properties and value; so that in the end I knew his 
\vhole bou(luet Ly heart, and quite as well as he could 
have dCIllonstrated its virtues to a custun1er. It is even 
now present to lilY nlÎnù; and I have since seen more 
costly, but not more graceful, specÏInens of show and 
n1agnificence in this sort, He possessed, nloreover, a 
pretty collection of engravings, and other works of art, 
with which he liked to an1use hÌInself; and I passed 
many hours with him, not wIthout profit. Finally, 
when the Congress of Hubertsburg was finally fixed, 
he did for my sake more than ,vas due; and the dove 
and flo\vers actually reached my n1other's hands on the 
festival in celehration of the peace, 
I then received also many similar commis::;ions to 
urge on painters \vith respect to pictures \vhich had 
been ordered, 1\ly father had confinueù hin1self in the 
notion - and few lllen \vere free from it - that a pic- 
ture painte<l on \vood was greatly to be preferred to 
one that 'nlS luerely put on canvas. It ,vas therefore 
his great c<u"e to possess good oak hoarù
, of every 
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shape; because he knew well that just on this impor- 
tant point the lllore careless artists trusted to the 
joiners, The oldest planks were hunted up, the joiners 
,vere obliged to go accurately to work with gluing, 
painting, and arranging; and they ,vere then kept for 
years in an upper roonl, where they could be suffi- 
ciently dried, A precious board of this kind ,vas en- 
trusted to the painter Junker, who was to represent on 
it an ornalnental flo,ver-pot, with the ll10st important 
flo,vers dra,vn after nature in his artistic and elegant 
n1anner, It was just about the springtime; and I did 
not fail to take hÜn several times a week the most 
beautiful flowers that fell in my ,yay, which he Í1nlne- 
(liately put in, and by degrees COlllposed the ,vhole out 
of these eleUlents ,vith the utnlost care and fidelity. 
On one occasion I had caught a mouse, 'v hich I took 
to him, and which he desired to copy as a very pretty 
animal; nay, really represented it, as accurately as pos- 
sible, gnawing an ear of corn at the foot of the flower- 
pot, Many such inoffensive natural objects, such as 
butterflies and chafers, were brought in and repre- 
sented; so that finally, as far as imitation and execu- 
tion were concerned, a highly valuable picture was put 
together. 
Hence I was not a little astonished when the good 
man formally declared one day, ,vhen the work was 
j
st about to be delivered, that the picture no longer 
pleased him, - since, ,vhile it had turned out quite well 
in its details, it ,vas Dot well composed as a whole, be- 
cause it had been produced in this graduallnanner; and 
he had comlnitted a blunder at the outset, in not at least 
devising a general plan for light and shade, as well as 
for colour, according to which the single flowers might 
have been arranged, He scrutinised, in lny presence, 
the n1Ìnutest parts of the picture, which had arisen 
before my eyes during six months, and had pleased me 
in many respects, and, much to my regret, managed to 
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thoroughly convince TI1e. Even the copy of the mouse 
he regarded as a mistake; for many persons, he said, 
have a sort of horror of such anin1als: and they 
should not be introduced \vhere the object is to excite 
pleasure. As it commonly happens with those who 
are cured of a prejudice, and think then1selves nluch 
more knO'wing than they \vere before, I no\v had a real 
contempt for this work of art, and agreed perfectly \vith 
the artist when he caused to be prepared another tablet 
of the sarne size, on \v hich, according to his taste, he 
painted a better-fornled vessel and a Dlore artistically 
arranged nosegay, and also 111anaged to select and dis- 
tribute the little living accessories in an ornamental 
and agreeable way, This tablet also he painted with 
the greatest care, though altogether after the fonner 
copied one, or frOlll DleIllory, \vhich, through a very 
long and assiduous practice, caIne to his aid, Both 
paintings \vere now ready; and \ve \vere thoroughly 
delighted with the last, which was certainly the more 
artistic and striking of the t\VO, l\ly father was sur- 
prised 'with two pictures instead of one, and to hÜn the 
choice was left, lIe approveù of our opinion, and of 
the reasons for it, and especially of our good will and 
activity; but, after considering both pictures some days, 
decided in favour of the first, 'without saying much 
about the Inotives of his choice, The artist, in an ill 
humour, took back his second \Vell-Ineant picture, and 
could not refrain froln the reIn ark that the good oaken 
tablet on \vhich the first \vas painted had certainly had 
its effect on my father's decision, 
N ow that I an1 again speaking of painting, I am 
reminded of a large establishment, \vhere I passed 
much time, because both it and its managers especially 
attracted me. It was the great oilcloth factory which 
the painter Nothnagel had erected, - an expert artist, 
but one \vho by his rHode of thought inclined more to 
manufacture than to art, In a very large space of 
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courts and gardens, all sorts of oilcloths \vere made, 
fronl the coarsest, that are spread \vith a trowel, aDd 
used fur baggage-\vagons and sinlilar purposes, and the 
carpets im]!ressed \vith figures, to the filler and the 
finest, on \vhich sonletÏIues Chinese and grotesque, 
sOl1letimes natural flowers, S0111etÏIlles figures, S0111e- 
tiTIleS landscapes, \vere represented Ly the pencils of 
accolnplished \yorku1en, This nnlltip1icity, to \vhich 
there \vas no end, an1useù 111e vastly, The occupation 
of so nlany 111en, frolll the COnn11011est labour to that 
in .which a certain artistic 'wurth could llut be denied, 
\vas to DIe extrel1lely attractive, I Dlade the acquaint- 
ance of this nnlltitude of younger and older nlell, \vork- 
ing in several r00111S one hehilld the other, and 
occasionally lent a hand lllyself, The sale of these 
conullodities \vas extraordinarily brisk, \Vhoever at 
that tilne \vas building or furnishing a house, \vished 
to provide for his lifetiule; and this oilcloth carpeting 
was certainly quite indestructible, Nothnagel had 
enough to do in Inanaging the ,vhule, and sat in his 
office surrounded by factors and clerks, The relnain- 
del' of his tÏ1ne he e1nployed ill his collection of works 
of art, consisting chiefly of eugravillgs, in \vhich, as 
well as in the pictures he possessed, he traded occasio:p- 
ally. At the same tÏIne he had acquired a taste for 
etching: he etched a variety of plates, and prosecuted 
this branch of art even into his latest years. 
As his d\velling lay near the ]
schenheÏIn gate, my 
way when I had visited hiIn led TIle out of the city to 
SOlne pieces of ground which nlY father o\\o"TIed beyond 
the gates, One was a large orchard, the soil of which 
was used as a meadow, and in \vhich IllY father care- 
fully attended the transplanting of trees, and whatever 
else pertained to their preservation; th ough the ground 
itself ,vas leased, Still 1110re occupation \vas furnished 
by a very well-preserved vineyard beyond the Fried- 
burg gate, where, between the rows of vines.) rows of 
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asparagus were planted and tended with great care. 
Scarcely a day pa.ssed in the fine season in which my , 
father did not go there; aud as on these occasions we 
n1Ïght generally accollipany hiIn, \ve were provided 
with joy and delight froni the earliest productions of 
spring to' the last of autullul, We now also acquired 
a kno\vledge of gardening Blatters, \vhich, as they were 
repeated every year, herarue in the eud perfectly 
known and farniliar to us, But, after the manifold 
fruits of SUUllller and autullln, the vintage at last was 
the most lively and the most desirable; nay, there is 
no question, that as \vine gives a freer character to the 
very places and districts where it is grown and drunk, 
so also do these vintage-days, \vhile they close SUU1luer 
and at the saIne tÜne open the winter, diffuse an 
incrediLle cheerfulness. Joy and ju bilation pervade 
a whole district, Tn the daytiIne, huzzas and shout- 
ings are heard froin every end and corner; and at 
night rockets and fire-balls, no\v here, now there, 
anllounce that the people, every\vhere a\vake and lively, 
would \villingly Iuake this festival last as long as possi- 
ble, The subsequent labour at the wine-press, and 
during the ferlllclltation in the cellar, gave us also a 
cheerful eUlploYlnellt at honle; and thus \ve ordinarily 
reached \vinter without heing properly a\vare of it. 
These rural possessions delighted us so nluch the 
II10re in the sprillg of 1763, as the 15th of February in 
that year \vaR. celebrated as a festival day, on account 
of the conclusion of the HubertsLurg peace, unùer the 
happy results of which the greater part of IllY life \vas 
to flow away. But, before 1 go farther, J think I am 
bound to rnention sorne men \vho exerted an iInportant 
influence 011 IllY youth, 
Vou Olcllschlager, a nlelnber of the Frauenstein 
falnily, a Srhöj!, fnlll sOIl-iu-l:nv of the ahove-mentioned 
Doctor Orth, a hmldsoIne, comfortable, sanguine man. 
In his official holillay costulne he could \vell have per- 
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sonated the most important French prelate. After his 
. acadenlÏcal course, he had employed himself in politi- 
cal and state affairs, and directed even his travels to 
thqt end, He greatly esteemed me, and often con- 
versed with me on matters 'which chiefly interested him, 
I \vas with him when he wrote his" Illustration of the 
Golden Bull," when he lnanaged to explain to me very 
clearly the worth and dignity of that document, My 
in1agination \vas led back by it to those wild and un- 
quiet tinles; so that I could not forbear representing 
vdlat he related historically, as if it were present, by 
pictures of characters and circuIIlstances, and often by 
D1ÏInicry, In this he took great delight, and by his 
applause excited me to repetition, 
I had from childhood the singular habit of ahvays 
learning by heart the beginnings of books, and the 
divisions of a work, first of the five books of 1\10ses, 
and then of the" Æneid " and Ovid's" 1\1etamorphoses." 
I no\v did the sanle thing with the" Golden Bull," and 
often provoked D1Y patron to a smile, when I quite 
seriously and unexpectedly exclaimed, "01nne rcg'fl/um 
in sc di'L'isnm desolabitur; na1n principcs efus facti 
Bunt socii fur1t1n," 1 The kno\ving Ulan shook his head, 
smiling, and said doubtingly, "Wllat times those nlust 
have been, when} at a grand diet, the emperor had such 
words published in the face of his princes!" 
There was a great chanll in Von Olenschlager's 
society, He received little cOlnpany, but was strongly 
inclined to intellectual amusement, and induced us 
young people froln tÜne to tirne to perforlll a play; for 
such exercises \vere deemed particularly useful to the 
young, 'Ve acted" Canute" by Schlegel, in \vhich the 
part of the king \vas assigned to nle, E1frida to lny sis- 
ter, and Ulfo to the younger son of the fan1Ïly, \Ve 


1 Every kingdom divided against itself sha]] ))(' lJrought to deso. 
lation, for the princes thereof have become the associates of rob- 
bers. - TRANS. 
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then ventured on the" Britanllicus ; 1'1 for, besides our 
dramatic talents, we \vere to bring the language into 
practice, I took Nero, my sister Agri ppina, and the 
younger son Britannicus, We \vere more praised than 
we deserved, and fancied we had done it even beyond 
the alnoullt of praise, Thus I stood on the best terms 
with this family, and have been indebted to them for 
many pleasures and a speedier development. 
Von Reineck, of an old patrician fanlÏly, able, honest, 
but stub Lorn, a meagre, swarthy man, whonl I never 
sa"T slnile, The nlÌsfortune befell him that his only 
daughter was carried off by a friend of the family. 
He pursued his son-in-law with the most vehement 
prosecution: and because the tribunals, \vith their 
formality, \vere neither speedy nor sharp enough to 
gratify his desire of vengeance, he fell out with them; 
and there arose quarrel after quarrel, suit after suit, 
He retired completely into his o\vn house and its ad- 
jacent garden, lived in a spacious but melancholy 
lower rOOlD, into \vhich for Inany years no brush of a 
\vhitewasher, and perhaps scarcely the broom of a Inaid- 
servant, had found its way. He was very fond of me, 
and had especially comnlended to me his younger son. 
He many tÍlnes asked his oldest friends, 'who knew 
ho\v to humour him, his men of business and agents, 
to dine \vith him, and on these occasions never olnitted 
inviting me, There \vas good eating and better drink- 
ing at his house, But a large stove, that let out the 
sllloke froin many cracks, caused his guests the great- 
est pain, One of the most intÏ1nate of these once ven- 
tured to relllark upon this, by asking the host \vhether 
he could put up 'with such an inconvenience all the 
\vinter, He ans\vered, like a second Tinlon or Heau- 
tontinluronulenos, "vV ould to GOll this \vas the great- 
est evil of those \vhich torment me!" It was long 
before he allo\ved himself to be persuaded to see his 


1 Racine's tragedy, - TRASS. 
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daughter and grandson. The son-in-law never again 
dared to COlne into his presence, 
On this excellent but unfortunate nlan my visits had 
a very favourable effect; for \vhile he liked to converse 
\vith me, and particularly instructed 111e on world and 
state affairs, he seenletl to feel hinl
elf relieved and 
cheered, The fe\v old friends \vho still gathered 
round hÜn, often, therefore, rnade use of rHe \vhen they 
\vished to soften his peevi
h lnunour, and persuade hirn 
to any diversion, lIe nU\V really rude out with us 
llHtny tÌInes, and again conteinplated the country, on 
which he had not cast an eye for so lllallY years, He 
called to Inind the old lando\vners, and told stories of 
their characters and actions, in \vhich he sho\ved hÏ1n- 
self always severe, but often cheerful and \v-itty, We 
now tried also to bring hÌ1n again arnong other rnen, 
which, ho\vever, nearly turned out badly, 
A bout the sanJe age, if indeed not older, was one 
Herr von lVlalapert, a rich Tnan, who IHJssessed a very 
handsoille house by the hors8-ruarket, and derived a 
good illcoine frolll salt-pits, lIe also lived quite 
secluded; but in SUlllnler he \vas a great deal in his 
garden, near the BockellheÍln gate, where he \vatched 
and tended a very fine plot of pinks, 
V on l
eineck \vas like\vise an alnateur of pinks: the 
season of flo\vering had come, and suggestions were 
made as to whether these two could not visit each 
other. We introduced the rnatter, and persisted in it; 
till at last Von Reineck resolved to go out with us one 
Sunday afternoon. The greeting of the two old gentle- 
IlleD was very laconic, indeed ahnost pantomin1Îc; and 
they walked up and down by the long pink fr
ì1nes with 
true diplomatic strides, The display \vas really extraor- 
dinarily beautiful: and the particular forms and colour
 
of the different flowers, the advantages of one over the 
other, and their rarity, gave at last occasion to a sort of 
conversation \vhich appeared to get (Iuite friendly; at 
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which we others rejoiced the more because we saw the 
most precious old Rhine wine in cut decanter
, fine 
fruits, and other goud things spread upon a table in a 
neigh bouring bower, But these, alas! we were not to 
enjoy, For Von Reineck unfortunately saw a very fine 
pink with its head somewhat hanging dO'Vll: he there- 
fore took the stalk near the calyx very cautiously be- 
tween his fore and middle fingers, and lifted the flower 
so that he could ,veIl inspect it, But even this gentle 
handling vexed the owner, Van l\lalapert courteously, 
indeeù, but stifHy enough, and sonlewhat self-com- 
placently, rel11Ïnded hirn of the OcuIis, non manibns,l 
V on l
eineck had already let go the flower, but at once 
took fire at the ,vords, and said in his usual dry, 
serious manner, that it ,vas quite consistent with an 
alnateur to touch al1<.l exaluine thell1 in such a nlanner. 
"\Vhereupon he repeated tbe act, and took the flower 
again Letween his fingers, The friends of both parties 
- for Von Malapert also had one present - were 1l0'V 
in the greatest perplexity, They set OIle hare to catch 
another (that was our proverbial expression, when a 
conversation ,vas to be interrupted, and turned to 
another subject), but it would not do; the old gentle- 
luan had become quite silent; and we feared every 
nlOIllellt that \T on Reineck would repeat the act, when 
it \vould be all over with us, The t,vo friends kept 
their principals apart by occupying thenl, now here, 
no\v there, and at last ,ve found it most expedient to 
Iuake preparation for departure, Thus, alas! we were 
forced to turn our backs on the inviting sideboard, yet 
unenjoyecl, 
}{ofrath }-Iuesgen, llot born in Frankfort, of the 
TIe fanned 2 religion, and therefore incapable of puhlic 
nince, including the profession uf advocate, which, how- 


1 Eyes, not hands,-TRANS, 
2 That ÏI:
 to Ray, he was a CalviuÎI::\t, as distinguished from a 
Lutherall,-TR.

S. 
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ever, because much confidence ,vas placed in hinl as an 
excellent jurist, he managed to exercise qUIetly, both 
in the Frankfort aud the imperial courts, under as- 
sUlned signatures, was already sixty years old ,,
llen I 
took \vriting-Iessons with his son, and so came into his 
house, His figure \vas tall without being thin, and 
broad without corpulency. You could not look, for the 
first tinle, on his face, which \vas not only disfigured 
by slnallpox, but deprived of an eye, without appre- 
hension, He always wore on his bald head a perfectly 
,vhite ben-shaped cap, tied at the top 'with a ribbon, 
His morning-go,vns, of calamanco or dalnask, ,vere 
always very clean, He d,velt in a very cheerful suite 
of Tooms on the ground-floor by the Allée, and the 
neatness of everything a bout him corresponded \vith 
this cheerfulness, The perfect arrangement of his 
papers, books, and maps produced a favourable impres- 
sion, His son, Heinrich Sebastian, after\vard known 
by various writings OIl art, gave little promise in his 
youth, Good-natured but dull, not rude but blunt, and 
without any special liking for instruction, he rather 
sought to avoid the presence of his father, as he could 
get all he wanted from his mother. I, on the other 
hand, grew more and more intÏInate with the old lnan, 
the more I kne,v of him. As he attended only to im- 
portant cases, he had tÏIne enough to occupy and aUluse 
himself in another manner, I had not long frequented 
his house, and heard his doctrines, before I could well 
perceive that he stood in opposition to God and the 
world, One of his favourite books was "Agrippa 
de V anitate Scientiarunl," which he especially com- 
nlended to me, and so set my young brains in a con- 
siderable ,,,hid for a long time, In the happiness of 
youth I was inclined to a sort of optimism, and haa 
again pretty well reconciled myself with God or the 
gods; for the experience of a series of years had taught 
me that there was much to counterbalance evil, that 
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one can well recover from misfortune, and that one 
may be saved from dangers and need not always break 
one's neck, I looked with tolerance, too, on what men 
did and pursued, and found many things worthy of 
praise which myoId gentleman could not by any means 
abide, Indeed, once \vhen he had sketched the world 
to Dle, rather from the distorted side, I observed from 
his appearance that he meant to close the game ,vith 
an important trump-card. He shut tight his blind left 
eye, as he was wont to do in such cases, looked sharp 
out of the other, and said in a nasal voice, "Even in 
God I discover defects." 
l\1y Tilnonic mentor was also a mathelnatician; but 
his practical turn drove him to mechanics, though he 
did not \vork himself, A clock, \vonderful indeed in 
those days, ,vhich indicated, not only the days and 
hours, but the motions of the sun and moon, he caused 
to be made according to his o\vn plan, On Sunday, 
about ten o'clock in the morning, he ahvays ,vound it 
up himself; which he could do the l110re regularly, as 
'he never went to church. I never saw company nor 
guests at his house; and only twice in ten years do I 
remem ber to have seen him dressed, and \valking out 
of doors. 
My various conversations \vith these men \vere not 
insignificant, and each of them influenced TIle in his 
o\vn way. From everyone, I had as much attention as 
his own children, if not more; and each strove to iu- 
crease his delight in me as in a beloved son, \vhile he 
aspired to mould me into his moral counterpart. 
Olenschlager would have made IDe a courtier, Von 
Reineck a diplomatic man of business: both, the latter 
particularly, sought to disgust me with poetry and 
authorship, Huesgen wished me to be a Timon after 
his fashion, but, at the same time, an able jurisconsult, 
- a necessary profession, as he thought, with 'v hich 
one coulù, in a regular lnanner, defend one's self and 
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friends against the rabble of Inankind, succour the op- 
pressed, and, above all, payoff a rogue; though the 
last is neither especially practicable nor advisable. 
But if I liked to be at the side of these lllen to profit 
by their counsels and directions, younger persons, only 
a little older than myself, roused nle to immediate 
emulation. I name here, before all others, the brothers 
Schlosser and Griesbach, But as, subsequently, there 
arose between us greater intinHlcy, 'which lasted for 
many years uninterruptedly, I 'will only say, for the 
present, that they 'were then praised as being distin- 
guished in languages, and other studies which opened 
the acadenlical course, and helll up as 111odels, and that 
everybody cherished the certain expectation that they 
would Ollce do sOlllething unCOll1111on in Church and 
state. 
With respect to Inyself, I also had it in my mind to 
produce something extraordinary; but in what it ,vas 
to consist ,"vas not elear. But as we are apt to look 
rather to the reward ,vhich may be received than to 
the merit which is to be acquired; so, I do not deny,. 
that if I thought of a desirable piece of good fortune, it 
appeared to me IllOSt fascinating in the shape of that 
laurel garland which is ,voven to adorn the poet. 
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EVERY bird has its decoy, and every nlan is led and 
misled in a way peculiar to h iIn self, Nature, educa- 
tion, circumstances, and habit kept n1e apart from all 
that was rude; and though I often canle into contact 
,vith the lo'wer classes of people, particularly mechanics, 
no close connection gre w out of it, I had indeed 
boldness enough to undertake sOIllethillg unconlnlon 
and perhaps dangerous, and lllany tinies felt disposed 
to do so; hut I ,vas ,vithout the handle by which to 
grasp and hold it. 
l\Iean\vhile I \vas quite unexpectedly involved in an 
affair \vhich brought l11e near to a great hazard, and at 
least for a long tiIne into perplexity and distress. The 
good tenllS on which I Lefore stood \vith the Loy whonl 
I have already nalneù Pylades ,vas n1aintained up to 
the time of my youth, \Ye indeed saw each other 
less often, Lecause our parents did not stand on the 
best footing \vith each other; but, when we did n1eet, 
the old raptures of friendship broke out iU1nlediately. 
Once \ve lTIet in the alleys which offer a very agreeable 
\valk uet\veeu the outer and inner gate of Saint Gallus 
vVe had scarcely returneJ greetings when he said to 
nle, "I hold to the sallIe opinion as ever about your 
verses, ThoRe which you recently communicated to 
me, I read aloud to SOI11e pleasant conlpanions; and 
not one of thelIl \vill believe that you have luade 
thenl." "Let it pass," I answereù: "'we ",-ill Blake 
and enjoy theIn, anù the others lnay think and say of 
tbell1 \vhat they please," 
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"There comes the unbeliever now," added my friend. 
" \Ve ,vill not speak of it," I replied: "w hat is the 
use of it ? one cannot convert the In," " By no means," 
said illY friend: "I cannot let the affair pass off in this 
\v-ay." 
After a short, insignificant conversation, my young 
comrade, \vho was but too well disposed toward me, 
could not suffer the lnatter to drop, \vithout saying to 
the other, \vith some resentnlent, "Here is my friend 
who nlade those pretty verses, for \vhich you will not 
give him credit!" "He ,vill certainly not take it 
amiss," answered the other; "for \ve do him an honour 
when we suppose that more learning is required to 
make such verses than one of his years can possess." 
I replied with something indifferent; but nlY friend 
continued, "It will not cost nluch labour to convince 
you, Give him any theIne, and he will make you 
a poem on the spot." I assented; we were agreed; 
and the other asked nle whether I would venture to 
compose a pretty love-letter in rhYlne, which- a modest 
young wonlan might be supposed to write to a young 
lnan, to declare her inclination, " Nothing is easier 
than that," I ans.wered, "if I only had \vriting ma- 
terials," He pulled out his pocket ahnanac, in which 
there were a great many blank leaves; and I sat down 
upon a bench to write, They walked about in the 
meanwhile, but always kept me in sight. I immedi- 
ately brought the required situation before my mind, 
and thought how agreeable it must be if some pretty 
girl were really attached to me, and would reveal her 
sentiments to me, either in prose or verse. I therefore 
began my declaration with delight, and in a little while 
executed it in a flowing n1easure, between doggerel 
and madrigal, with the greatest possible naïveté, and 
in such a way that the skeptic was overcome with 
admiration, and my friend \vith delight, The request 
of the former to possess the poem I could the less 
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refuse, as it was written in his alnlanac; and I liked 
to see the documentary evidence of my capabilities in 
his hands, He departed "vith many assurances of 
adnÜration and respect, and wished for nothing n10re 
than that we should often meet; so \ve settled soon to 
go together into the country. 
Our excursion actually took place, and was joined 
hy several n10re young people of the san1e rank. They 
were men of the middle, or, if you please, of the 10'wer, 
class, who were not wanting in brains, and who, more- 
over, as they .had gone through school, \vere possessed 
of various knowledge and a certain degree of culture. 
In a large, rich city, there are lllany modes of gaining 
a livelihood. These eked out a living by copying for 
the la wyers, and by ad vancing the children of the 
lower order more than is usual in COlnmon schools. 
With grown-up children, who were about to be con- 
firmed, they went through the religious courses; then, 
again, they assisted factors and merchants in some 
"vay, and were thus enabled to enjoy themselves fru- 
gally in the evenings, and particularly pn Sundays and 
festivals. 
On the way there, while they highly extolled my 
love-letter, they confessed to me that they had made 
a very merry use of it; viz" that it had been copied 
in a feigned hand, and, with a few pertinent allusions, 
had been sent to a conceited young Ulan, who \vas now 
firmly persuaded that a lady to whom he had paid 
distant court was excessively enan10ured of hÍ1ll, and 
sought an opportunity for closer acquaintance. They 
at the same time told Ine in confidence, that he desired 
nothing more now than to be able to ans\ver her in 
verse; but that neither he nor they were skilful enough, 
so that they earnestly solicited me to compose the 
much-desired reply. 
Mystifications are and \vill continue to be an amuse- 
ment for idle people, ",-hether nlore or less ingenious. 
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A venial wickedness, a self-complacent In alice, is an 
enjoynlent for those \vho have neither resources in 
themselves nor a wholesonle external activity, No 
age is quite exelnpt fronl such }Jl"uriences. \\T e had 
often tricked. eaeh other in our childish years: many 
sports turn upon Inystification and trick, The present 
jest did not seern to me tû go farther: I gave IHY 
consent, They inllJarteù to Ine 111any particulars which 
the letter ought to contain, and we brought it honle 
ah'eady finished, 
A little \vhile afterward I was urgently invited, 
through nlY friend, to take part in one of the evening 
feasts of that society, The lover, he said, was willing 
to bear the expense on this occasion, and desired 
expressly to thank the friend who had shown hinlself 
so excellent a poetical secretary. 
We can1e together late enough, the 111eal was most 
frugal, the \vine drinkahle; \vhile, as for the conversa- 
tioIl, it turned ahnust entirely un jokes upon the young 
man, who was present, and certainly nut very bright, 
and 'who, after, repeated readings of the letter, alnlost 
believed that he had written it hirnself, 
My natural gooù nature would not allow TIle to 
take Hluch pleasure in such a malicious deceptiun, and 
the repetitiun of the sanle subject soon disgusted me. 
I should certainly have passed a tedious evening, if an 
unexpected apparition had not revived me, On our 
arrival we found the table already neatly and orderly 
set, and sufficient wine served on it: we sat down and 
rerüained alone, \vithout requiring further service. As 
there was, ho\vever, a scarcity of wine at last, one of 
theln called for the In aid ; but, instead of the nlaid, 
there caIne in a girl of Ullcommon, and, \vhen one saw 
her with all around her, of incredible, beauty. " What 
do you desire?" she asked, after having cordially 
wished UR a good evening: "the n1aid is ill in bed. 
Can I serve you?" " The wine is out," said one: "if 
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you ,vould fetch us a few bottles, it would be very 
kind," "Do it, Gretchen," 1 said another: "it is but 
a cat's leap from here." "\Yhy not 1" she answered; 
and, taking a fe\v empty bottles from the taL Ie, she 
hastened out, Her forni, as seen frorn behind, was 
ahnost rDore elegant. The little cap sat so neatly 
upon her little head, which a slender throat united 
very gracefully to her neck and shoulùers, EV,erything 
about her seerneù choice; and one could survey her 
,vhole fonn the 11101'e at ease, as one's attention was no 
more exclusively attracted and fettereù Ly the quiet, 
honest eyes and lovely lnouth. I reproved IllY coru- 
rades for sending the girl out alone at night, but they 
only laughed at me; and I was soon consoled by her 
return, as the publican lived only just across the way. 
"Sit do\vn with us, in return," said one. She did so ; 
but, alas! she did not corne near nle, She drank a 
glass to our health, and speedily departed, advising us 
not to stay very long together, and not to be so noisy, 
as her ll)other was just going to bedo It ,vas not, 
ho\vevel', her own Inother, but the nlother of our hosts. 
The forrll of that brirl followed 111e fronl that rnoment 
on every path; it was the first durable irnpression 
which a female being had lnade upon nle: and as I 
could find no pretext to see her at home, and would 
not seek one, I ,vent to church for love of her, and had 
soon traced out where she sat. Thus, during the long 
Protestant service, I gazed my fill at her. When the 
congregation left the church, I did not venture to ac- 
cost her, much less to accompany her, and was per- 
fectly delighted if she seemed to have rerllarked me 
and to have returned my greeting with a noel. Yet I 
was not long denied the happiness of approaching her. 
They had pel'suaded the lover, ,vhose poetical secretary 
I had been, that the letter written in his name had 
been actually despatched to the lady, and had strained 
1 The diminutive of l\Iargaret. - TRANS. 
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to the utnlost his expectations that an answer must 
come soon, This, also, I was to write; and the \vag- 
gish cOlnpany entreated me earnestly, through Pylaùes, 
to exert all my \vit alld employ all nlY' art, in order 
that this piece Inight be quite elegant and perfect. 
In the hope of again seeing Iny beauty, I in1medi- 
ately set to work, anù thought of everything that ,vonld 
be in the highest degree pleasing if Gretchen were writ- 
ing it to me. I thought I had cOlnposed everything 
so cOllipletely acconling to her form, her nature, her 
Inanner, and her Inind, that I could not refrain from 
wjshing that it were so in reality, and lost myself in 
rapture at the mere thought that sonlething similar 
could be sent from her to nle. Thus I lli)"'Stified my- 
self, while I intended to inlpose upon another; and 
much joy and much trouble was yet to arise out of 
the affair. 'Vhen I was once more sUllllnoned, I had 
finished, promised to come, and did not fail at the 
appointed hour, There ,vas only one of the young 
people at home; Gretchen sat at the window spinning 
 
the mother was going to and fro, The young man 
desired that I should read it over to him: I did so, 
and read, not without enlotion, as I glanced over the 
paper at the beautiful girl; and when I fancied that I 
renlarked a certain uneasiness in her deportmellt
 and 
a gentle flush on bel' cheeks, I uttered better and with 
more animation that which I ,vished to hear from 
herself. The lover, who had often interrupted me 
with comnlendations, at last entreated me to make 
some alterationso These affected some passages which 
indeed \vere rather suited to the condition of Gretchen 
than to that of the lady, ,vho was of a good family, 
wealthy, and kno\vn and respecte
 in the city. After 
the young man had designated the desired changes, 
and had brought me an inkstand, but had taken leave 
for a short tilne on account of some business, I re- 
mained sitting on the bench against the .wall, behind 
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the large table, and essayed the alterations that were 
to be made, on the large slate, \vhich almost covered 
the \vhole table, with a pencil that always lay in the 
window; because upon this slate reckonings \vere often 
made, and various memoranda noted do,vn, and those 
coming in or going out even communicated with each 
other. 
I had for awhile written different things and rulJved 
them out again, when I exclain1ed impatiently. "It 
will not do!" 
'So n1uch the better," said the dear 
girl in a grave tone: "I wished that it n1ight not do! 
You should not n1eddle in such matters," She arose 
from the distaff, and, stepping to\vard the ta LIe, gave 
me a severe lecture, with a great deal of good sense 
and kinùliness. "The thing seems an iunocent jest: 
it is a jest, but it is not innocent. I have already 
lived to see several cases, in which our young people, 
for the sake of such mere n1Ìschief, have brought them- 
selves into great difficulty," " But ,vhat shall I do 1 " 
I asked: "the letter is written, and they rely upon me 
to alter it." "Trust me," she replied, "and do not 
alter it; nay, take it back, put it in your pocket, go 
away, and try to make the lnatter straight through 
your friend. I will also put in a ,vord; for look you, 
though I am a poor girl, and dependent upon these 
relations. - who indeed do nothing bad, though they 
often, for the sake of sport or profit, undertake a good 
deal that is rash,., - I have resisted them, and would 
not copy the first letter, as they requested. They 
transcribed it in a feigned hand; and, if. it is not other- 
wise, so may they also do with this. And you, a 
young man of good family, rich, independent, why will 
you allo,v yourself to be used as a tool in a business 
,vhich can certainly bring no good to you, and may 
possibly lJring n1uch that is unpleasant 1" It n1ade 
me very happy to hear per speak thus continuously, 
for generally she introduced but few words into con- 
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versation. My liking for her grew incredibly. I was 
not luaster of nlyself, and replied," I aln not so inde- 
pendent as you suppose; and of ,vhat use is wealth to 
lue, when the nlost precious thing I can desire is 
wanting? " 
She had dra wn my sketch of the poetic epistle 
to'ward her, and read it half aloud in a s,veet and 
graceful manner, 
" That is very pretty," said she, stopping at a sort of 
naïve point; "but it is a pity that it is not destined 
for a real purpose." "That were indeed very desir- 
able," I cried; "and, oh! ho,v happy llUISt he be, \vho 
receives frolll a girl he infinitely loves, such an assur- 
ance of her affection," "There is ll1uch required for 
that," she answered, "and yet Illany things are pos- 
sible," ":For exainple," I continueù, "if anyone ","110 
knew, prized, h011oured, and adored you, laid such a. 
paper before you, what would you do ? " I pushed the 
paper nearer tu her, which she had previously pushed 
back tv lue, She smiled, reflected for a Inolllent, took 
the pen, and subscribed her uaine. I was beside lUY- 
self with rapture, jU111ped up, and ","as going to emLrace 
her, " No kissing!" said she," that is :su vulgar; but 
let us love if we can," I had taken up the paper, and 
thrust it into IHY pocket, " No oue shall ever get it," 
said I: "the affair is closed. Y on have saved ll1e." 
" Now cornplete the salvation," she exclainled, "and 
hurry off, Lefore the others arrive, and you fall into 
trouble and ellIbarrassment!" I could not tear Inyself 
a\vay froln her; but she asked ll1e in so kindly a luan- 
11er, ,,,hile she took nIY right halH1 in both of hers, and 
loviogly pressed it! The tears stuod in IHY eyes: I 
thought hers looked 1lIoist, 1 pressed IllY face upon 
. her hau(ls, and hastened a,vay, N ever in IllY life had 
I found myself in such perplexity, 
The first propensities to luve in an uncorrupted 
youth take altogether a spiritual direction. Nature 
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seems to desire that one sex may by the senses per- 
ceive goodness and beauty in the other. And thus to 
me, ùy the sight of this girl, - by rllY strong inclina- 
tion for her, - a ne'w world of the beautiful and the 
excellent had arisen. I perused ll1Y poetical epistle a 
hundred tinJes, gazed at the signature, kissed it, pressed 
it to my heart, and rejoiced in this an1Íable confession, 
But the l110re IllY trans}!orts increased, the nlore did it 
pain 111e not to be able to visit her illllllediately, and to 
see and converse with her again; for I dreaded the 
reproofs and iUlportunities of her cousins, The good · 
Pylades, \vho nlÍght have arranged the affair, I could 
not 
olltrive to Iueet. The next Sunùay, therefore, I 
set out for Niederraù, \vhere these associates generally 
used to go, and actually found thell1 there. I \vas, 
however, greatly surprised, \vhen, instead of hehaving 
in a cross, distant llmnner, they came up to me \vith 
joyful countenances, The youngest particularly was 
very kind, took Ine by the hand, and said, " You ha ve 
lately played us a sorry trick, and \ve \vere very augry 
with you; but your absconding and taking a\vay the 
poetical epistle has suggested a good thought to us, 
\vhich otherwise ll1ight never have occurred, By \vay 
of atonelnent, you 11lay treat us to-day; and you shall 
learn at the saIne iÜne the notion \ve have, \vhich 
will certainly give you pleasure,
' This harangue 
caused nle no sUlall em barrassnlent, for I had about 
TIle only Bloney enough to regale Iuyself and a friend: 
hut to treat a \vhole COlllpany, and especially one \vhich 
did not al\vays stop at the right tÌ1ne, T \vas by no 
IHeans prepared; nay, the proposal astonished IDe the 
more, as they had always insistecl, ill the most honour- 
able Inanuer, that each one should pay only his own 
share, They sn1Ïled at lllY distress; and the youngest 
proceeded, "Let us first take a seat in the bo\ver, and 
then you shall learn more:' 'Ve sat do\vn; and he 
saiù, "vVhen you had taken the love-letter \vith you, 
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we talked the ,vhole affair over again, and came to 
a conclusion that 'we had gratuitously misused your 
talent to the vexation of others and our own danger, 
for the sake of a mere paltry love of mischief, '\vhen 
we could have elnployed it to the advantage of all of 
us. See, I have here an order for a '\vedding-poeln, as 
well as for a dirge. The second must be ready im- 
nlediately, the other can ,vait a ,veek, N ow, if you 
ll1ake these, which is easý for you, you v.
ill treat us 
t\vice; and \ve shall long relTIain your debtors," This 
· proposal pleased ITIe in every respect; for I had already 
in my childhood looked with a certain envy on the 
occasional poen1s,1- of ,vhich then several circulated 
every week, and at respectable lnarriages especially 
came to light by ,the dozen, - because I thought I 
could make such things as ,veIl, nay, better than 
others. N O\V an opportuuity \vas offered me to show 
myself, and especially to Fee luyself ill print, I did 
not appear disinclined, Th(>y acquainted DIe \vith the 
personal particulars and the rosition of the falllÍly: I 
'vent sonlev.
hat aside, llHl(le IllY plan, and produced 
SOITIe stanzas, IIowevel', w hell I returned to the com- 
pany, and the \viue \vas not spared, tlIe poenl began to 
halt; and I could not de1iyer it that eyening, " There 
is still time till to-n101TO\V eyeuing," they said; " and we 
will confess to you that the fee whieh "
e rl::\ceive for 
the dirge is enough to get us f1J1othcl' pleasant evening 
to-lTIOrrow. Cunle to us; for it is Lut fair that 
Gretchpll. too, shou hI I:;UP \vith us, as it \vas she prop- 
erly who 
aTC us the llotion," l\Iy joy ,vas unspeak- 
aLle. Ou IllY ,yay 11011113 I had only the remaining 
stanzas in lny head, "Tote ùown the whole before I 
went to sleep, and the next 1110rning 111ade a very neat, 
fair copy, The day seemed infinitely long to me; and 
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scarcely was it dusk, than I found myself again 
in the narrow little dwelling beside the dearest of 
girls. 
The young people, ,vith whom in this way I formed 
a closer and closer connection, ,,-ere not exactly of a 
low, but of an ordinary, type, Their activity ,vas com- 
mendable, anù I listened to them ,vith pleasure ,vhen 
they spoke of the manifold ,vays and means by \vhich 
one could gain a living: above all, they loved to tell 
of people, now very rich, who had begun \vith nothing. 
Others to \vhom they referred had, as poor clerks, ren.. 
dered themselves indispensable to their elnployers, and 
had finally risen to be their sons-in-la\v; while others 
had so enlarged and improved a little trade in matches 
and the like, that they were now prosperous merchants 
and tradesmen, Rut above all, to young men 'who 
were active on their feet, the trade of agent and factor, 
and the undertaking of all sorts of con1missions and 
charges for helpless rich n1en was, they sRid, a most 
profitable means of gaining a livelihood, vVe all liked 
to hear this; and each one fancied himself somebody, 
when he imagined, at the moment, that there was 
enough in him, not only to get on in the ,vorld, but to 
acquire an extraordinary fortune, But no one seelned 
to carryon this conversation more earnestly than 
Pylades, who at last confessed that he had an extraor- 
dinary passion for a girl, and ,vas actually engaged to 
her. The circumsta nces of his parents \vould not 
allow hÜn to go to universities; but he had endeav- 
oured to acquire a fine handwriting, a knowledge of 
accounts anù the modern languages, and would now 
do his best in hopes of attaining that ù01l1estic felicity. 
His fellows praiseù him for this, although they did not 
approve of a premature engagement; and they added, 
that while forced to acknowledge him to be a fine, good 
fellow, they did not consider hÏ1n active or enterprising 
enough to do anything extraordinary. Wlúle he, in 
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we talked the "\v hole affair over again, and came to 
a conclusion that we had gratuitously misused your 
talent to the vexation of others and our own danger, 
for the sake of a mere paltry love of mischief, \vhen 
we coulJ. have elnployed it to the advantage of all of 
us, See, I have here an order for a wedding-poern, as 
well as for a dirge, The second must be ready im- 
nlediately, the other can 'wait a '\veek, N ow, if you 
make these, which is easý for you, you \vill treat us 
t\vice; and ",-e shall long rernain your debtors," This 
· proposal pleased nle in every respect; for I had already 
in IllY childhood looked with a certain envy on the 
occasional poenls,1- of \yhich then several circulated 
every week, and at respectable lnarriages especially 
came to light by .the dozen, - because I thought I 
could make such things as \ve11, nay, better than 
others, N O\V an opportunity \vas offered me to show 
myself, alid especially to F:ee luyself ill print, I did 
not appear disinclined, They acquainted Ille \vith the 
personal particulars and the rosition of the fan1Ïly: I 
'vent sonle\vhut aside, lllfHle IllY plan, and produced 
SOIne stanzas, 11o\\"ever, ". hell I returned to the com- 
pany, and the \Ville \\'as not spa1.ed, tlle poenl began to 
halt; and I could Hot deliver it that eyening, " There 
is still time till to-mOITO\V c\'cnÌ1lg," they said; " and we 
will confess to you that the fee which ,,-e receive for 
the dirge is enongh to get us DJlothc)' pleasant evening 
to-lTIOrrOW, COlne to us; for it is but fair that 
Gretchen, too, should 
up \vith us, as it \vas she prop- 
erly \vllo gave us the notion," l\Iy joy \vas unspeak- 
alJle, On IllY way 110111e I had only the relllaining 
stanzas ill lIlY head, \\Tote dO\\ll the whole before I 
went to sleep, and the next 1110rning Illade a very neat, 
fair copy. The day see111ed infinitely long to me; and 
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scarcely was it dusk, than I found myself again 
in the narrow little dwelling beside the dearest of 
girls. 
The young people, with \vhom in this way I forn1ed 
a closer and closer connectiüll, \"ere not exactly of a 
low, but of an ordinary, type. Their activity was com- 
mendable, and I listened to them with pleasure 'when 
they spoke of the lnanifold ways and means by \vhich 
one could gain a Ii ving: above all, they loved to tell 
of people, now very rich, who had begun \vith nothing. 
Others to \vhom they referred had, as poor clerks, ren- 
dered th8lnselves indispensable to their employers, and 
had finally risen to be their sons-in-Ia\v; \vhile others 
had so enlarged and improved a little trade in matches 
and the like, that they were now prosperous merchants 
and tradesmen. Rut above all, to young men who 
were active on their feet, the trade of agent and factor, 
and the undertaking of all sorts of commissions and 
charges for helpless rich luen was, they said, a most 
profitable means of gaining a livelihood, 'Ve all liked 
to hear this; and each Olle fancied himself somebody, 
when he imagined, at the monlent, that there was 
enough in him, not only to get on in the world, but to 
acquire an extraordinary fortune. But no one seell1ed 
to carryon this conversation more earnestly than 
Py lades, who at last confessed that he had an extraor- 
dinary passion for a girl, and was actually engaged to 
her. The circumstances of his parents would not 
allow hirn to go to universities; but he bad endeav- 
oured to acquire a fine bandwriting, a knowledge of 
accounts and the modern languages, and would now 
do his best in hopes of attaining that dOlllestic felicity. 
His fellows praised him for this, although they did not 
approve of a premature engagement; and they added, 
that while forced to acknowledge him to be a fine, good 
fellow, they did not consider hÍ1n active or enterprising 
enough to do anything extraordinary. While he, in 
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vindication of hinlself, circumstantially set forth what 
he thought hÜllself fit for, and ho\v he "vas going to 
begin, the others \vere also incited; and each one 
began to ten "vhat he was DO\V able to do, doing, or 
carrying on, what he had already acconlplished, and 
what he saw ÌIllmed.iately before hinl, The turn at 
last came to TIle, I was to set forth my course of life 
and prospects; and, while I was considering, Pylades 
said, "I lllake this one proviso, lest \ve be at too great 
a disadvantage, that he does not bring into the account 
the external advantages of his position. lie should. 
rather tell us a tale ho"v he \vould proceed if at this 
moment he "vere thrown entirely upon his o\vn re- 
sources, as we are," 
Gretchen, who till this 11l0Inent had küpt on spin- 
ning, rose, and seated herself as usual at the end of 
the table, We had alreèHly enlPtied SOIne bottles, 
and I began to relate the hypothetical hÏf;tory of IllY 
life in the best hurnour. ":First of all, then, I COl11- 
mend 1nyself to you," said I, "that you Inay continue 
the custom you have begun to besto\v on me. If you 
gradually procure I11e the profit of all the occasional 
poenls, and we do not conSUlne then) in 111ere feaRting, 
I shall soon COine to something. But then, you lnust 
not take it ill if I dabble also in your handicraft." 
Upon this, I told them what I had observed in their 
occupations, and for which I held luyself fit at any 
rate, Each one had previously rated his services in 
money, and I asked them to assist lue also in cOlnplet- 
iug my estaLlishment. Gretchen had listened to all 
hitherto very attentively, and that in a position ,vhich 
well suited her, ,vhether she chose to hear or to speak. 
With both hands she clasped her folded arnlS, and 
rested them on the edge of the tR LIe. Thus she could 
sit a long while without 1110ving anything but her 
head, which ,vas never done \yithout SOlne occasion 
or Ineaning. She had. several tiIues put in a ,yord s 
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and helped us on over this and that, ,vhen we halted 
in our projects, and thel
 was again still and quiet as 
usual. I kept her in IllY eye, and it nlay readily 
be supposed that I had not devised and uttered nlY 
plan \vithout reference to her, J\ly passion for her 
gave to \vhat I said su
h an ail' of trut.h and prohabil- 
ity, that, for a lllolllent, I deceived IUYf\e1f, inlagined 
lllyself as lonely aud helvless as IllY story supposed, 
and felt extreulCly haVpy in the prospect of possessing 
her. l)ylades had closed his confession \vith Inarriage; . 
and the question arose al110ng the rest of us, \vhether 
our plans went as far as that. "I have not the least 
doubt on that s
ore," said I; =, for properly a \\
ife is 
necessary to everyone of us, in order to preserve at 
hOlne, and enable us to enjoy as a ,,,hole, ,vhat we 
rake together aLroad in such an odd ,vay." I then 
luade a sketch of a wife, such as I wished; and it 
must IHtve turned out 
trangely if she had not been a 
perfect couuterpart of Gretchen, 
The dirge was COllsulued; the epithalaluiulll novJ 
stood beneficially at hand: I overeallle all fear and 
care, aud contrived, as I had many a
(luailltanceH, to 
conceal Iny actual evening entertaÍllnlents frolI1 lllY 
fanÜly. To see and to be Ileal' the deal' girl ,vas soon 
all indispensahle condition of Iny being. The friends 
had gro\vn just as accustollled to 11le, and we were 
ahnost daily together, as if it could not be otherwise. 
Pylades had, in the meantime, introduced his fair one 
into the house; and this pair passed many an evening 
with us. They, as bride and hridegroolll, though still 
very uluch in the bud, did not conceal their tender- 
Dess: Gretchen's deportment to,vard 1ne ,vas only 
suited to keep 1118 at a distance, She gave her hand 
to no one, not even to lHe; she allo,ved no touch: 
yet she lll"'any ti rues seated herf;l'If near llle, particu- 
larly 'whell I wroLe, or read aloud, and then, laying 
her arlIl fauliliarly upon my shoulder, 
he looked over 
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the book or paper. If, ho\vever, I ventured to take 
on a sÏ1nilar liLerty \vith her, she withdre\v, and did 
not return very soon, This position she often re- 
peated; and, indeed, all her attitudes and Illotions were 
very uniform, but al\vays equally becolning, beautiful, 
and channing, But such a fallliliarity I never saw 
her practise toward any body else, 
One of the lTIOst innocent, and, at the same tinIe, 
anlusing, parties of pleasure in which I engaged \vith 
different companies of young people, was this, - that 
\ve seated ourselves ill the Hüchst Inarket-ship, ob- 
served the strange passengers packed a\vay in it, and 
bantered and teaseJ, now this one, no\v that, as pleas- 
ure or caprice prolnpted, ......\.t Höchst \ve got out at 
the time \vhen the nlarket-boat fronl l\lainz arrived, 
At a hotel there \vas a \vell-spread table, \vhere the 
better fjort of travellers, cOllÜng and going, ate with 
each other, and then proceeded, each on his \vay, as 
both ships returned, Every tilne, after dining, we 
sailed up to Frankfort, having, with a very large 
cOlnpany, made the cheapest \vater-excursion that was 
possible, Once I had undertaken this journey with 
Gretchen's cousins, when a young lTIan joined us at 
table in Höchst, \vho l1Üght be a little older than we 
were, They kue\v hÜn, and he got hÌlnself introduced 
to me, He had sOlnethillg very pleasing in his 
manner, though he was not other\vise distinguished. 
Coming from l\lainz, he now went back \vith us to 
Frankfort, and conversed \vith n1e of everything that 
related to the internal arrangenlents of the city, and 
the public offices and places, on which he seellled 
to llle to be very \vell inforlned, When we separated, 
he bade IDe farewell, and added, that he \vished I 
might think \vell of hinl, as he hoped on occasion 
to avail hÌlnself of 11lY recollllnendation, I did not 
know what he meant by this, but the cousins en- 
lightened me some days after, They spoke well of 
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him, and asked me to intercede with my grandfather, 
as a moderate appointment ,vas just now vacant, 
which this friend would like to obtain. I at first 
wished to be excused, as I had never meddled in 
such affairs; but they went on urging me until I 
resolved to do it, I had already many tinles remarked, 
that in these grants of offices, \vhich unfortunately 
were regarded as Inatters of favour, the mediation of 
my grandmother or an aunt had not been without 
effect, I ,vas now so advanced as to arrogate some 
influence to ll1yself. For that reason, to gratify my 
friends, ,vho declared themselves under every sort of 
obligation for such a kindness, I overC3:ll1e the till1idity 
of a grandchild, and undertook to deliver a \vritten 
application that was handed in to me, 
One Sunday, after dinner, ,,-hile 111Y grandfather was 
busy in his garden, all the more because autumn ,vas 
approaching, and I tried to assist him on every side, 
I call1e for\vard with ll1Y request and the petition, 
after SOll1e hesitation. lIe looked at it, and asked me 
whether I kne\v the young nlan, I told hinl in gen- 
eral terms ,vhat was to be said, and he let the matter 
rest there. "If he has nlerit, and, Inoreover, good 
testimonials, I \vill fa vour him fur your sake and his 
own," He said no more, and for a long while I heard 
nothing of the matter, 
For SOll1e till1e I had ohserved that Gretchen \vas no 
longer spinning, but instead \vas ell1ployed in Re\,ying, 
and that, too, on very fine \vork, \vhieh surpriseù nle 
the nlore, as the days \yere already shortening, and 
winter was con1Ìng on. I thought no further about 
it; only it troubled 111C that several tÏ1nes J had not 
found her at hOlne in the ulorning as formerly, and 
could not learn, without Ï111pol'tlluiLy, \vhither she had 
gone, Yet I ,vas destine(l ouc day to be surprised in 
a very odd BlaDBer, 1\ly s
stCl', \vho ,vas getting 
herself ready for a ba1], asked 1He to fetch her some 
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not quite please me to know' that the pretty girl was in 
a public shop, and at a place where the fashionable 
world found a convenient resort, But I betrayed noth- 
ing, and strove to work off my jealous care in silence. 
For this the younger cousin did not allow me a long 
time, as he once more came for'ward with a proposal 
for an occasional poem, told Ille all the personalities, 
and at once desired me to prepare myself for the in- 
vention and disposition of the ,york. lIe had spoken 
with me several tin1es alreaù y concerning the proper 
treatment of such a theme; and, as I was voluble in 
these cases, he readily asked me to explain to him, cir- 
cumstantially, what is rhetorical in these things, to give 
him a notion of the 11latter, and to make use of Iny 
o\vn and others' labours in this kind for exarnples. 
The young man had some brains, but not a trace of a 
poetical vein; and now he ,vent so much into particu- 
lars, and wished to have such an account of everyt.hing, 
that T gave utterance to the relnark," It seems as if 
you ,,'anted to encroach upon l11Y trade, and take away 
my custonlers!" "1 will not deny it," said he, smil- 
ing, "as 1 shall do you no harln by it, This will only 
continue to the time "'hen you go to the university, and 
till then you IDust allo'w nle still to profit something 
by your society," "l\lost cordially," I replied; and I 
encouraged hÍ1n to draw out a plan, to choose a metre 
according to the character of his subject, and to do 
whatever else n1ight seelll necessary, He "'
ent to 
work in earnest, but did not succeed. T was in the 
end compelled to rewrite so rnnch of it, that I could 
more easily and better have \vritten it all fronl the 
beginning myself. Yet this teaching and learning, 
this mutual laLour, afforded us good entertainnlent. 
Gretchen took part in it, and had many a pretty 
notion; so that \ve \vere all pleased, ,ve may, indeed, 
say happy, During the day she ,vorked at the mil- 
liner's: in the evenings \\'e generally Itlet together, and 
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our contentment was not even disturbed ,vhen at last 
the cOlllmissions for occasional poenls began to leave 
oft: Still ,ve felt hurt once, \vhen one of them caIne 
back under protest, because it did not suit the party 
who ordered it, We consoled ourselves, ho,vever, as 
\ve considered it our very best ,york, and could, there- 
fore, declare the other a bad judge. The cousin, who 
was determined to learn sOlllething at any rate, resorted 
to the expedient of inventing probleuls, in the solution 
of which we al \vays found amusement enough; but, as 
they brought in nothing, our little banquets had to be 
much more frugally nlanaged. , 
That great political object, the election and corona- 
tion of a King of Rome, was pursued ,vith nlore and 
more earnestness. The asselnbling of the electoral 
college, originally appointed to take place at Augsùurg 
in the October of 1763, ,vas now transferred to Frank- 
fort; and both at the end of this year and in the begin- 
ning of the next, preparations went forward' \vhich 
should usher in this important business, The begin- 
ning was 11lade by a parade never yet seen by us, 
Oue of our chancery officials on horseback, escorted 
by four trumpeters likewise mounted, and surrounded 
by a guard of infantry, read in a loud, clear voice at 
all the corners of the city, a prolix edict, \vhich an- 
nounced the forthcolning proceedings, and exhurted the 
citizens to a becoming deportInent suitable to the cir- 
cumstances, The council ,vas occupied \vith weighty 
considerations; and it was not long before the Ílllperial 
quarternlaster, despatched by the hereditary grand 
marshal, made his appearance, in order to arrange and 
designate the residences of the anIbassadors and their 
suites, according to the old custonl, Our house lay in 
the Palatine district, and .we had to provide for a new 
but agreeable billeting, The 111ÏdJle story, \vhich 
Count Thorane had fornlerly occupied, was given up 
to a cavalier of the Palatinate; and as Baron von 
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Königsthal, the Nurembei'g chargé-d'affaires, occupied 
the upper floor, ,ve \vere still 11101'e cro\vded than in 
the tiIne of the French, This served 111e as a new 
pretext for being out of doors, antI to pass the greater 
part of the day in the streets, that I n1Ïght see all that 
\vas open to public view. 
After the prelÌlllinary alteration and arrangelnent of 
the r00111S in the to\vu-house haù seelneù to us worth 
seeing; after the arrival of the aUlbassadors one after 
another, and their first solen1n ascent in a body, on the 
6th of .February, had taken place, - \ve adn1Ïred the 
cOIning in of the Ï111pel'ial cOlnnÜssioncrs, and their 
a::)eent also to the Rihner, \vhich \vas lnaùe \vith great 
pOlnp, The dignifieLI ]?ersùn ùf the Prinee of Lichten- 
stein lllade a good inlpression; yet connoisseurs lllain- 
tained that the sho\vy liveries had already been used 
on another occasion, anù that this election and corona- 
tion ,vou ld hardly equal in ùrilliancy that of Charles 
the Seventh, We younger folks ,vere content \vith 
what was before our eyes: all seenled to us very fine, 
anù llluch of it perfectly astouishing. 
The electoral congress ,vas fixed at last for the 3d 
of March, N evV' fOl'lüalities again set the city in 
Illotion, and the alternate visits of ceremony on the 
part of the alnbassadors kept us always on our legs, 
vVe were, 11loreover, c0111pelled to wateh closely; as 
\ve were not only to gape aùout, but to note every- 
thing well, in order to give a proper report at home, 
and even to Inake out n1any little Inen1oirs, on ,vhich 
Iny father and Herr von Königsthal had deliberated, 
partly for our exercise and partly for their o\vn in- 
formation, .....\.nd certainly this was of peculiar advan- 
tage to 111e; as I was enabled very tolerably to keep a 
living election and coronation diary, as far as regarded 
externals, 
The person \vho first of all D1ade a durable Ìlnpres- 
sion upon me ,vas the chief alllùassaùor froln the elect- 
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orate of 1\1ainz, Baron von Erthal, afterward elector, 
Without having anything striking in his figure, he Vlas 
always highly pleasing to me in his black gown 
trÏ1nnled with lace, The second ambassador, Baron 
von Groschlag, was a well-formed nlan of the world, 
easy in his exterior, but conducting himself \vith great 
decorum, He everl\vhere produced a very agreeable 
impression, Prince Esterhazy, the Bohelnian envoy, 
was not tall, though well formed, lively, and at the 
saIne tilne elninently decorous, without pride or cold- 
ness, I had a special liking for hinl, because he re- 
minded nle of l\farshal de ßroglio, Yet the forIll and 
dignity of these excellent persons vanished, in a cer- 
tain degree, before the prejuùice that \vas entertained 
in favour of TIaroll Vall Plotho, the Rrandenburg ambas- 
sador, This Ulan, \vho \vas distinguished by a certain 
parsÜnony, l)oth in his o\vn clothes and in his liveries 
and equipages, had been greatly renowned, fronl the 
time of the 
even Years' War, as a c1iplolnatic hero. 
At Ratisbon, when the notary April thought, in the 
presence of witnesBes, to serve hinl \vith the declara- 
tion of outla\vry which had been issued against his 
king, he had, with the laconic exclamation, "What! 
you serve?" thl'O\Vll him, or caused hinl to be thro\vn, 
do\vn-stairs, 'Ve believed the first, because it pleased 
us best; anù we could readily believe it of the little 
cOIn pact lnan, \vith his black, fiery eyes glancing here 
and there, All eyes \vere directed to\vard hinl, par- 
ticularly when he alighted. There aro::;e every tiule a 
sort of joyous whispering; and but little was \vanting 
tu a regular explosion, or a shout of "Vivat! Bravo!" 
So high did the king, and all \vho were devoted to him, 
body and soul, stand in favour \vith the cro\vd, among 
\VhOln, besides the Frankforters, were Germans from 
all parts, 
On the one hand these things gave nle much pleas- 
ure; as all that took }!lace, no lllatter of what nature 
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it might be, concealed a certain nleaning, indicated 
son1e internal relation: and such syn1bolic cerenlonies 
again, for a monlent, represented as living the old 
Elnpire of Gernlany, alnlost choked to death by so 
many parchments, papers, and books. But, on the 
other hand, I could not suppress a secret displeasure, 
when at home, I had, on behalf of my father, to tran- 
scribe the internal transactions, añd at the same time 
to relnark that here several powers, 'which balanced 
each other, stood in opposition, and only so far agreed, 
as they designed to limit the Hew ruler even more 
than the old one; that everyone valued his influence 
only so far as he hoped to retain or enlarge his privi- 
leges, and better to secure his independence, Nay, on 
this occasion they were l1)01'e attentive than usual, 
because they began to fear Joseph the Second, his 
vehemence, and probable plans, 
'Vith nlY grandfather and other nlembers of the 
council, whose fanlilies I used to visit, this \yas no 
pleasant tÜne, they had so much to do with meeting 
distinguished guests, cOlllplinlenting, and the delivery 
of presents. No less had the magistrate, both in gen- 
eral and in particular, to d.efend hÌIl1self, to resist, and 
to protest, as everyone on such occasions desires to 
extort something froIn hÜn, or burden him with SOlne- 
thing; and fe\v of those to whonl he apI)eals support 
him, or lend hiln their aid, In s11 ort, all that I had 
reaù in "Lersner's Chronicle" of sin1Ìlar incidents on 
similar occasions, with adn1Ïration of the patience and 
perseverance of those good old councihnen, came once 
more vividly before my eyes. 
l\fany vexations arise also froln this, that the city is 
gradually overrun \vith people, both useful and need- 
less, In vain are the courts ren1Índed, on the part of 
the city, of prescriptions of the Golden Bull, now, 
indeed, oùsolete, Not only the deputies vvith their 
attendants, Lut 1Ilany persons of rank, and others who 
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come from curiosity or for private objects, stand under 
protection; and the question as to \vho is to be billeted 
out, and who is to hire his own lodging, is not always 
decided at once, The tumult constantly increases; 
and even those who have nothing to give, or to answer 
for, begin to feel uncolnfortable, 
Even \ve young people, \vho could quietly contem- 
plate it all, ever found something \vhich did not quite 
satisfy our eyes or our Ünagination, The Spanish 
mantles, the huge plumed hats of the anlbassadol's, 
and other objects here and there, had indeed a truly 
antique look; but there \vas a great deal, on the other 
hand, so half-new or entirely nlodern, .that the affair 
assumeù throughout a motley, unsatisfactory, often 
tasteless, appearance. We \vere, therefore, very happy 
to learn that great preparations \vere lnaùe on account, 
of the journey to Frankfort of the eUlperor and future 
king; that the proceedings of the college of electors, 
which \vere based on the last electoral capitulation, 
\vere no\v going for\vard rapidly; and that the day of 
election had been appointed for the 27th of l\farch. 
Now there was a thought of fetching the insignia of 
the empire from Nuremberg and Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
next we expected the entrance of the Elector of 
1ainz; 
while the disputes with his alnbassadors about the 
quartering ever continued, 
Meanwhile I pursued my clerical labours at hOlne 
very actively, and perceived many little suggestions 
(monita) which came in from all sides, and \vere to be 
regarded in the new capitulation, Every rank desired 
to see its privileges guaranteed and its importance 
increased in this document. Very many such obser- 
vations and desires were, however, put aside: much 
remained as it was, though the suggestors (l'nonentes) 
received the most positive assurances that the neglect 
should in no wise ensue to their prejudice, 
In the meantime the office of imperial marshal was 
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forced to undertake luany dangerous affairs: the crowd 
of strangers increaseù, and it becalne lllore and more 
difficult to find lodgiugs for thenl. Nor wa.s there 
unanÌ1nity as to the lÍ111its of the ùitfereut precincts of 
the electors, The lnagistracy ,vished to keep frOll1 the 
citizens the burdens \vhich they \vere not bound to 
bear; and thus day and llight there \\rere hourly griev- 
ances, redresses, contests, and n1Ïsullder8taudings, 
The entrance of the Elector of l\lainz uccurred on 
the 21st of l\lay, Then began the cannollaùing, vdth 
which for a long tÏ111e \ve 'v ere often to be deafened. 
This solelllnity 'was inlportant in the series of ceremo- 
nies; for all the rnen whOln we had hitherto seen, 
high as they were in rank, '\vere still only subordi- 
nates: but here appeared a sovereign, an independent 
prince, the first after the emperor, preceded and aCCOlll- 
panied by a large retinue '\vorthy of hÜnself, Of the 
pomp which lnal'ked his entrance I shuuld have much 
to tell, if I did not purpose returniug to it hereafter, 
and on an occasion which no one could easily guess, 
\Vhat I refer to is this: the sallIe day Lavater, on 
bis return hOlne froIH Berlin, caIne through Frankfort, 
and sa"w the solelnnity. N O'\Y, though such ,yorldly 
formalities could not have the least value for hin1, this 
procession, with its display and all its accessories, 
might have been distinctly impressed on his very 
lively imagination; for 111any years after'\vard, when 
this eminent but singular man sho'\ved TIle a poetical 
paraphrase of, I believe, the Revelation of St, John, I 
discovered the entrance of Antichrist copied, step by 
step, figure by figure, circuillstance by circun1stance, 
from the entrance of the Elector of l\1ainz into Frank- 
. fort, in such a Inanner, too, that even the tassels on 
the heads of the dun-coloured horses were not want- 
ing, 1\10re can be said on this point when I reach the 
epoch of that strange kind of poptry hy 'which it was 
supposed that the nlyths of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments \vere bruught nearer to our view and feelings 
\vheu they were conl1>lctely travestied into the Illudern 
sty Ie, and clothed with tte vestlneuts of present life, 
whether gentle or siluple, Hu\v this 11l0J.e of treat- 
ment gradually obtailleJ. favour \vill be like\vi
e dis- 
cussed hereafter; yet I lllay here simply relnal'k, that 
it could not 'well be carried farther than it \vas by 
Lavater and his enlulators, one of these having de- 
scribed the three holy kings riding into Bethlehern in 
such lllodern form, that the princes and gentlelnen 
whom Lavater used to visit were not to be mistaken 
as the persons. 
We will, then, for the present, allow the Elector 
EIueric Joseph to enter the Compostello incognito, 
so to speak, and turn to Gretchen, ",'hOltl, just as the 
cro\vd was dispersing, I spied in the crowd, accom- 
panied by Py lades and his nlÌstress, the three now 
seerning to be inseparable, \Ve had scarcely come 
up to each other and exchanged greetings, than it \vas 
agreed that \ve should pass the evening together; and 
I kept the appointlnent punctually. The usual com- 
pany had asselnLled; and each Olle had something to 
relate, to say, or to reInark, - how one had been most 
struck by this thing, and another by that. " Your 
speeches," said Gretchen at last, "perplex me even 
more than the events of the tinle thernsel ves. \Vhat 
I have seen I cannot lnake out, and should very nluch 
like to kno\v \vhat a great deal of it means," I replied 
that it was easy for me to render her this service, She 
had only to say what particularly interested her. This 
she did; and, as I \vas about to explain some points, it 
was found that it would be better to proceed in order. 
I not unskilfully cOlnpared these solelunities alld func- 
tions to a play, in which the curtain was let down at 
will, while the actors played on, and ,vas then raised 
again, so that the spectators could once more, to sonle 
extent, take part in the action. Being very talkative 
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when I was allo,ved lilY O'wn way, I related the \vhole, 
from the beginning down to the time present, in the 
best order, and, to make the subject of nlY discourse 
more apparent, did 
 not fail to use the pencil an d the 
large slate. Being only slightly interrupted by SOlne 
questions and obstinate assertions of the others, I 
brought my discourse to a close, to the general satis- 
faction; while Gretchen, by her unbroken attention, 
had highly encouraged l11e, At last she thanked Hie, 
and envied, as she said, all who \vere inforilled ùf the 
affairs of this world, and knew ho\v this and that 
came about and what it signified. She ,visbed she 
\vere a boy, and managed to ackno.wledge, ,vith nluch 
kindness, that she was indebted to llle for a great deal 
of instruction, "If I were a boy," said she, " we would 
learn something good together at the university," The 
conversation continued in this strain: she definitively 
resolved to take instruction in French, of the absolute 
necessity of which she had becolne well aware in the 
milliner's shop, I asked her why she no longer ,vent 
there; for during the latter till1es, not being able to 
go out llluch in the evening, I had often passed the 
shop during the day for her sake, Inerely to see her 
for a moment, She eXplained that she had not liked 
to expose herself there in these unsettled times, As 
soon as the city returned to its former condition, she 
intended to go there again, 
Then the Ünpending day of election was the topic of 
conversation. I contrived to tf\ 11, at length, ,vhat was 
going to happen, and how, and to support lllY demon- 
strations in detail by drawings on the tablet; for J had 
the place of conclave, with its altars, thrones, seats, and 
chairs, perfectly before my mind, 'Ve separated at the 
proper time, and in a particularly comfortable frame of 
mind, 
For, with a young couple who are in any degree 
harnloniously fonned by nature, nothing can conduce 
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to a more beautiful union than '\vhen the lnaiden is 
anxious to learn, and the youth inclined to teach. 
There arises frOln it a well-grounded and agreeable 
relation, She sees in him the creator of her spiritual 
existence; and he sees in her a creature that ascribes 
her perfection, not to nature, not to chance, not to any 
one-sided inclination, but to a 111utual will: and this 
reciprocation is so s\veet, that we cannot wonder, if, 
froln the days of the old and the ne\v 1 .L\..belard, the 
1110st violent passions, and as much happiness as un- 
happiness, have arisen from such an intercourse of two 
beings. 
\Vith the next day began great conllIlotion in the 
city, on account of the visits paid and retul'lied, ",-hich 
no\v took place \vith the greatest cereillony, But 'what 
particularly interested me, as a citizen of Frankfort, 
anù gave rise to a great nlany reflections, \vas the 
taking of the oath of security (Siclwrheitseides) 1y the 
council, the military, and the body of citizens, not 
through representatives, but personally and in lIlass; 
first, in the great hall of the Römer, by the n1agistracy 
and staff-officers; then in the great square (Platz), the 
RÖlnerberg, by all the citizens, acconlillg to their re- 
spective ranks, gradations, or quarterings; and, lastly, 
by the rest of the military. II ere one could survey 
at a single glance the entire comlIlonwealth, assembled 
for the honourable purpose of s\vearing security to the 
head and rnenlbers of the enlpire, and un1roken peace 
during the great work novY in1pending, The Electors 
of Treves and of Cologne had nO'w also arrived, On 
the evening before the day of election, all strangers are 
sent out of the city, the gates are closed, the ,Te\vs are 
confined to their quarter, and the citizen of 1!'rankfort 
prides hiInself not a little that he alone nlay '\vitness 
so great a solemnity. 


] The " new Abelard" is St. Preux, in the" Nouvelle Héloise " 
of U.ou

eau, - Tl
ANS. 
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All that had hitherto taken place ,vas tolerably 
modern: the highest and high personages nloved 
about only in coaches, but no,v ,ve ,vere going to see 
thern in the prin1Ítive lUanneI' on horseLack, The COll- 
course and rush ,vere extraurdinary. I B1allaged to 
s(tueeze nlyself into the I
(.i111er, ,\-hich I kne,v as 
fallliliarly as a nlunse ùoes the pr-ivate (Oorn-loft, till 
I reaehed the ulain entran
e, Lefore ,ylÜch the (:']etturs 
and alllLassaùors, ,vhu had first alTiveù iB their state 
l:oaches. and had asselnLled aLoye, ,yere now to Blount 
their horses. The stately, ,yell-trained steeùs ,vere 
covered with richly laced lwusillgs, aud ornaulented in 
eyery \vay, The Elector :En}eric pJ 08e1'h, a lWJld
ollle, 
portJy Ulan, louked 'well un horse hack, Of the other 
t \VO I l'elUeIl1ber less, excepting that the red priuces' 
lllantJes, trillllned 'with elluine, w lâch ,ye had heen 
accustorned to see only ill pictÙl't's Lefure, 1-'eell1pd to 
us very rCJll1antic in the open air, The 
nnbas
ndor
 
of the absent teillporal elt'ctors, ,vith their Spanish 
dresses of gold brocadfl, elnLl'oiùeretl over with gold, 
and trinllucd ,yith gold lace, likewise did our eyes 
good; and the large feathers particularly, that ,'aved 
most splendidly frorn the hats, "hieh ,\'ere cocked in 
the antique style, But ,vhat did not please 111e ,vere 
the short IHodern breeches, t.he \vhite silk stockings, 
and the fashion a LIe shoes, \Ye should have liked 
half-boots, - gilded as nlu
h as they pleased,- 
sandals, or something of the kind, that we might 
have seen a lllore consistent costume. 
In deportnlent the Ambassador von Plotho again 
distinguished himself from all the rest, He appeared 
lively and cheerful, and seemed to have no great re- 
pect for the whole ceremony, For when his front- 
nlan, an elderly gentleman, could not leap immediately 
on his horse, and he \vas therefore forced to ,vait some 
tirne in the grand entrance, he did nut refrain from 
laughing, till his o,vn horse ,vas brought for\val'd, upon 
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which he swung hinlself very dexterously, and was 
again admired by us as a most ,vorthy representative 
of Frederick the Second, 
Now the curtain was for us once more let down, I 
had, indeed, tried to force IllY way into the church; 
but that place was Illore inconvenient than agreeable. 
The voters had withdrawn into the sanct
tm, where 
prolix ceremonies usurped the place of a deliberate 
consideration as to the election, After long delay, 
pressure, and bustle, the people at last heard the name of 
Joseph the Second, \vho ,vas proclaimed King of ROlne. 
The thronging of strangers into the city became 
greater and greater. Everybody went about in his 
holiday clothes, so that at last none but dresses en- 
tirely of gold were found ,vol'thy of note, The 
emperor and king, had already arrived at Heusen- 
stan1ll1, a castle of the Counts of Schönborn, anù ,vere 
there in the customary manner greeteù and welcomeù: 
but the city celebrated this inlportant epoch by spirit- 
ual festivals of all the religions, by high n1asses and 
seflnons; and, on the ten1poral siùe, 1y incessant firing 
of cannon as an acconlpanÌlnent to the" Te DeuIlls." 
If all these public solernnities, from the beginning 
up to this point, had been regarded as a deliberate 
work of art, not rlluch to find fault ,vith would have 
been found, All was well prepared. The pu blic 
scenes opened gradually, and went on increasing in 
in1portance; the men gre,v in number, the personages 
in dignity, their appurtenances, as well as thelllseives, 
in splendour, - and thus it advanced ,vith every day, 
till at last even a wéll-prepared and firn1 eye became 
bewilùered, 
The entrance of the Elector of Mainz, 'v hich \ve 
have refused to describe more cornpletely, was nlagnif- 
icent and imposing enough to suggest to the inlag- 
ination of an elninent man the advent of a great 
prophesied world-ruler: even ,ve ,vere not a little 
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dazzled by it. But now our expectation was stretched 
to the utmost, as it was said that the emperor and the 
future king 'were approaching the city. At a little 
distance from Sachsenhausen, a tent had been erected 
in which the entire magistracy remained, to show the 
appropriate honour, and to proffer the keys of the city 
to the chief of the elnpire. Farther out, on a fair, 
spacious plain, stood another, a state pavilion, whither 
the \vhole body of electoral princes and ambassadors 
repaired; \vhile their retinues extended along the 
whole ,yay: that gradually, as their turns came, they 
lnight again nlove to,vard the city, and enter properly 
into the procession. By tIns time the emperor reached 
the tent, entered it; and the princes and ambassadors, 
after a most respectful reception, ,vithdrew, to facilitate 
the passage of the chief ruler. 
vVe who remained in the city, to adlnire this ponlp 
,vithin the ,valls and streets still more than could have 
been done in the open fields, ,vere very well entertained 
for a ,vhile by the barricade set up by the citizens in 
the lanes, by the throng of people, and by the various 
jests and inlproprieties which årose, till the ringing of 
bells and the thunder of cannon announced to us the 
inlmediate approach of majesty, What must have been 
particularly grateful to a Frankforter was, that on this 
occasion, in the presence of so Inany sovereigns and 
their representatives, the imperial city of Frankfort also 
appeared as a little sovereign: for her equerry opened 
the procession; chargers ,vith armorial trappings, upon 
which the white eagle on a red ,field looked very fine, 
follo\ved him; then came attendants and officials, drum- 
mers and trulnpeters, and deputies of the council, ac- 
companied by the clerks of the council, in the city 
livery, on foot, Immediately behind these were the 
three companies of citizen cavalry, very well mounted, 
- the sanle that we had seen fronl our youth, at the 
reception of the escort, and on other public occasions. 
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We rejoiced in our participation of the honour, and in 
our one hunùred-thousandth part of a sovereignty which 
now appeared ill its full brilliancy. the different trains 
of the hereditary inlperial nlarshal, and of the envoys 
deputed by the six telllporal electors, marched after 
these stelJ by step, X oue of thell1 consisted of less 
than twenty attendants and two state carriages, - some, 
even, of a greater nUlllber, The retinue of the spiritual 
electors \vas ever on the increase, - their servants and 
dOlllestic oftìcers seellled innulllèrable: the Elector of 
Cologne anù the Elector of Treves had above twenty · 
state carriages, and the Elector of Mainz quite as many 
alone, The servants, both on horseback and on foot, 
were clothed nlost splendiùly throughout; the lords in 
the equilJages, spiritual and tenlporal, had not omitted 
to appear richly and venerably dressed, and adorned 
with all the badges of their orders. The train of his 
Ìlllperial majesty no\v, as \vas fit, surpassed all the rest. 
The riding-masters, the led horses, the equipages, the 
shabracks and caparisons, attracted every eye; and 
the sixteen six-horse gala-wagons of the imperial 
chamberlains, privy councillors, high chamberlain, high 
stewards, and high equerry, closed, \vith great pomp, 
this division of the procession, \vhich, in spite of its 
magnificence and extent, was still only to be the 
vanguard. 
But now the line became concentrated more and 
more, while the dignity and parade kept on increasing, 
F or in the Inidst of a chosen escort of their O\Vll donles- 
tic attendants, the most of them on foot, and a few on 
horseback, appeared the electoral ambassadors, as \vell 
as the electors in person, in ascending order, each one 
in a magnificent state carriage, Immediately behind 
the Elector of Mainz, ten imperial footmen, one and 
forty lackeys, and eight heyducks 1 announced their 


1 A class of attendants dressed in Hungarian costume. - TRANS. 
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n1a jesties, The nlost magnificent state carriage, fur- 
nished even at the back part \vith an entire window of 
plate glass, ornalnented with paintings, lacquer, carved 
work, and gilding, covered .with red ernbroidered vel vet 
on the top and inside, allowed us very conveniently to 
behold the emperor and king, the long-desired heads, 
in all their glory. The procession \vas led a long, cir- 
cuitous route, partly from necessity, that it might be 
able to unfold itself, and partly to render it visible to 
. the great multitude of people. It had passed through 
Sachsenhausen, over the bridge, up the Fahrgasse, then 
down the Zeile, and turned toward the inner city 
through the Katharinenpforte, forlllerly a gate, and, 
since the enlargement of the city, an open thorough- 
fare. Here it had been happily considered that, for a 
series of years, the external grandeur of the world had 
gone on expanding, both in height and breadth, Meas- 
ure had been taken; and it was found that the present 
imperial state carriage could not, without striking its 
carved work and other outward decorations, get through 
this gateway, through \vhich so many princes and em- 
perors had gone back\vard and for\vard, They debated 
the matter, and, to avoid an inconvenient circuit, re- 
solved to take up the pavements, and to contrive a 
gentle descent and ascent, With the same view, they 
had also removed all the projecting eaves from the 
shops and booths in the street, that neither cro\vn nor 
eagle nor the genii should receive any shock or injury. 
Eagerly as we directed our eyes to the high person- 
ages when this precious vessel with such precious con- 
tents approached us, .we could not avoid turning our 
looks upon the noble horses, their harness, and its 
embroidery; but the strange coachmen and outriders, 
both sitting on the horses, particularly struck us, They 
looked 'as if they had come fro III some other nation, or 
even from another ,vorIel, with their long black and 
yello\v velvet coats. :111(1 their caps with large plumes 
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of feathers, after the imperial court fashion. N o,v the 
c1'o,vd becarne so dense that it ,vas Ï1npossible to dis- 
tinguish much 11101'e, The S,viss guard on both sides 
of the carriage; the hereditary nlal'shal holding the 
Saxon sword up,varùs in his right hand; the tield-1nar- 
shals, as leaders of the imperial guard, riding behind 
the carriage; the imperial pages in a body; and, finally, 
the iInperial horse-guard (Hatschic1"[J{t'rde) itself, in black 
vel vet frocks (]i lÜ!Jclrilck), ,vith all the seanlS edged 
with gold, under ,yhich ,vere red coats and leather- 
coloured can1Ísoles, likewise richly decked with gold, 
One scarcely recovered one's self from sheer seeing, 
pointing, and sho,ving, so that the scarcely less splen- 
didly clad body-guards of the electors ,vere barely looked 
at; and ,ve should, perhaps, have withdrawn from the 
windows, if we had not wished to take a vie,v of our 
o,vn magistracy, who closed the procession in their fif- 
teen t,vo-horse coaches; and particularly the clerk of 
the council, with the city keys on red vel vet cushions, 
That our company of city grenadiers should cover the 
rear seemed to us honourable enough, and ,ve felt 
doubly and highly edified as Ger1nans and as Frank- 
forters by this great day, 
'Ye had taken our place in a house 'v hich the pro- 
cession had to pass again when it returned fron1 the 
cathedral. Of religious services, of music, of rites anù 
solemnities, of addresses and ans,vers, of propositions 
and readings aloud, there was so much in church, 
choir, and conclave, before it canle to the s,vearing of 
the electoral capitulation, that ,ve had tÍllle enough to 
partake of an excellent collation, and to enlpty lllauy 
bottles to the health of our old and young ruler. The 
conversation, meanwhile, as is usual on such occasions, 
reverted to the tinle past; and there were not wanting 
aged persons ,vho preferred that to the present, - at 
least, ,vìth respect to a certain lnllllan interest and 
impassioned syrupathy which then prevailed, At the 
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coronation of Francis the First all had not been so 
settled as no,v; peace had not yet been concluded; 
France and the Electors of Branden burg and the Palat- 
inate ,vere opposed to the election; the troops of the 
future enlperor ,ve.re stationed at Heidelberg, ,vhere he 
had his headquarters; and the insignia of the en1pire, 
conlÌng from Aix, .were ahnost carried off by the inhab- 
itants of the Palatinate, J\lean\v hile, negotiations ,vent 
on; and on neither side ,vas the affair conducted in 
the strictest nlanner. J\Iaria Theresa, though then preg- 
nant, comes in person to see the coronation of her hus- 
band, ,vhich is at last carried into effect, She arrived 
at Aschaffen burg, and ,vent on board a yacht in order 
to repair to Frankfort. Francis, cOIning fronl I-Ieidel- 
berg, thinks to meet his wife, but arrives too late: she 
has already departed. U nkllo,vn, he jUInps into a little 
boat, hastens after her, reaches her ship; and the lov- 
ing pair is delighted at this surprising 111eeting, The 
story spreads iInmediately; and all the \\ orld sYln- 
pathises 'with this tender pair, so richly blessed with 
children, who have been so inseparable since their 
union, that once, on a journey fronl Vienna to Flor- 
ence, they are forced to keep quarantine together on 
the Venetian border, l\Iaria Theresa is ,velcolned in the 
city \vith rejoicings: she enters the Ron1an Elnv eror 
Inn, ,vhile the great tent for the reception of her hus- 
band is erected on the Bornheinl heath. There, of 
the spiritual electors, only l\fainz is found; and, of the 
ambassadors of the temporal electors, only Saxony, 
Bohell1Ìa, and Hanover, The entrance begins, anù what 
it nlay lack of conlpleteness and splendour is richly 
compensated by the presence of a beautiful lady, She 
stands upon the balcony of the ,veIl-situated house, 
and greets her husband \vith cries of "\Tivat!" and 
clapping of hands; the people joined, excited to the 
highest enthusiasnl, As the great are, after all, nlen, 
the citizen deems theul his equals when he wishes to 
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love them; and that he can best do \vhen he can pic.. 
ture them to himself as loving husbands, tender pa- 
rents, devoted brotbers, and true friends, At that tin1e 
all happiness had been \vished and prophesied; and 
to-day it was seen fulfilled in the first-born son, to 
whom everybody was \vell inclined on account of his 
handsome, youthful fonn, and upon \vhom the world 
set the greatest hopes, on account of the great qualities 
that he showed, 
We had become qui
e absorbed in the past and 
future, \vhen some friends \vho canle in recalled us to 
the present. They were of that class of people \vho 
know the value of novelty, and therefore hasten to 
announce it first, They \vere even aLle to tell of a 
fine humane trait in those exalted personages \vhom we 
had seen go by \vith the greatest pomp, It had Leen 
concerted that on the \vay, het\veen I-IeusenstaInIn and 
the great tent, the emperor and king should find the 
Landgra ve of Dal'mstadt in the forest, This old p1ince, 
now approaching the grave, \vished to see once more 
the lllaster to whom he had been devoted in forIller 
times, Both might reIn em her the day \vhen the land- 
grave brought over to Heidelberg the decree of the 
electors, choosing Francis as 8lnperor, and replied to 
the valuable presents he received \vith protestations of 
unalterable devotion, These mnillent persons stood in 
a grove of firs; and the landgra ve, \veak \vith old age, 
supported hiInself against a pine, to continue the con- 
versation, which \vas not without emotion on both 
sides, The place was afterward marked in an innocent 
way, and \ve young people sOlnetimes \vandered to it. 
Thus several hours had passed in relnembrance of the 
old and consideration of the new, \vhen the procession, 
though curtailed and more compact, again passed 
before our eyes; and 've were enabled to observe and 
mark the detail lllore clusely, and iInprint it on our 
minds for the future, 
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From that moment the city was in uninterrupted 
motion; for until each and everyone whom it be- 
hoved, and of whom it was required, had paid their 
respects to the highest dignities, and exhibited thenl- 
selves one by one, there ,vas no end to the marching to 
and fro: and the court of each one of the high persons 
present could be very conveniently repeated in detail. 
N ow, too, the insignia of the enlpire arrived, But, 
that no ancient usage might be on1itted even in this 
respect, they had to relnain half a day till late at night 
in the open field, on account of a dispute about terri- 
tory and escort Let'ween the Elector of lVlainz and the 
city, The latter yielded: the people of Mainz es- 
corted the insignia as far as the barricade, and so the 
affair terminated for this time, 
In these days I diù not come to myself. At home I 
had to \vrite and copy; everything had to be seen: 
and so ended the month of l\Iarch, the second half of 
which had been so rich in festivals for us, I had 
promised Gretchen a faithful and cornplete account 
of ,vhat haù lately bappened, and of 'what ,vas to be 
expected on the coronation-day, This great day ap- 
proached; I thought nlore of how I should tell it to 
her than of \vhat properly ,vas to be told: all that 
came under my eyes and nlY pen I n1erely ,vorked up 
rapidly for this sole and Ílnmediate use. At last I 
reached her residence sOlne\v'hat late one evening, and 
,vas not a little proud to think how my discourse on 
this occasion ,vonld be luuch more successful than the 
first unprepared one. But a rnomentary incitement 
often brings us, and others through us, lllore joy than 
the nlost deliberate purpose can afford, I found, in- 
deed, pretty nearly the same company; but there were 
some unknown persons among them, They sat do\vn 
to play, all except Gretchen and her younger cousin, 
who remained with nle 8.t the slate, The dear girl ex- 
pressed 1110St gracefully her (lelight that she, though a 
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stranger, had passed for a citizen on the election-day 
and had taken part in that unique spectacle. She 
thanked me most 'warmly for having managed to take 
care of her, and fo
' having been so attentive as to pro- 
cure her, through Pylades, all sorts of adnÜssions by 
means of billets, directions, friends, and intercessions, 
She liked to hear about the jewels of the enlpire, I 
pronÜsed her that ,"ve should, if possible, see these to- 
gether. She lllade 80Dle jesting relllarks when she 
learned that the garrnents and crown had been tried on 
the young king, I klle'w where she 'would be, to see 
the solel1n1Íties of the coronation-day, and directed her 
attention to everything that ,"vas impending, and par- 
ticularly to what n1Íght be minutely inspected fron1 her 
place of vie'w, 
Thus \ye furgot to think a bout time: it was already 
past rnidnight, and I found that I unfortunately had 
not the house-key with n1e. I could not enter the 
house ,"vithout nlaking the greatest disturbanee. I 
COlllIDunicateù lilY enl1arraSS111ent to her, " After all," 
said she, "it will 1e best for the conlpany to remain 
together," The cousins and the strangers had already 
had this in n1Ïnd, because it ,vas not known ,vhere they 
would be lodged for the night, The nlatter 'was soon 
decided: Gretchen \vent tò nlake some coffee, after 
bringing in and lighting a large brass laillp, furnished 
with oil and ,"vick, because the candles threatened to 
burn out, 
The coffee served to enliven us for several hours, 
but the game gradually slackened; conversation failed; 
the mother slept in the great chair; the strangers, 
\veary from travelling, nodded here and there; and 
Pylades and his fair one sat in a corner. She had laid 
her head on his shoulder, and had gone to sleep; and 
he did not keep long awake, The younger cousin, sitting 
OI)posiLe to us 1y the slate, had crossed his arnlS before 
hiIn, and sle11t \vith hi
 face resting UPOD then}. I sat 
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in the window-corner, behind the table, and Gretchen 
by l11e, We talked in a lo\v voice: but at last sleep 
overcalne her also; she leaned her head on my shoul
 
del', and sank at once into a slumber, Thus I no\v sat, 
the only one awake, in a most singular position, in 
\vhich the kind brother of death soon put n1e also to 
rest, I went to sleep; and, when I a\voke, it was al- 
ready bright day. Gretchen was standing before the 
n1Ïrror arranging her little cap: she was more lovely 
than ever, and, \vhen I departed, cordially pressed lny 
hands. I crept home by a roundabout way; for, on 
the side toward the little Stag-ditch, my father had 
opened a sort of little peep-hole in the wall, not with- 
out the opposition of his neighbour, This side we 
avoided when we wanted not to be observed by him in 
coming home, lVIy nlother, whose mediation always 
came in ,veIl for us, had endeavoured to palliate my 
absence in the nlorning at breakfast, by the supposition 
that J had gone out early; and I experienced no dis- 
agreeable effects fron1 this innocent night. 
Taken as a whole, this infinitely various world \vhich 
surrounded me produced upon nle but a very simple 
Ì1npression, I had no interest but to mark closely the 
outside of the objects, no business but that with which 
I had been charged by my father and Herr von Königs- 
thaI, by which, indeed, I perceived the inner course of 
things, I had no liking but for Gretchen, and no other 
view than to see and take in everything properly, that 
I might be able to repeat it with her, and explain it to 
her, Often when a train \vas going by, I described it 
half aloud to IHyself, to assure myself of all the par- 
ticulars, and to be praised by my fair one for this atten- 
tion and accuracy: the applause and acknowledgments 
of the others I regarded as a mere appendix, 
I was indeed presented to nlany exalted and distin- 
guished persons; but partly, no one had time to trouble 
himself about others, and partly, older people do not 
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kno\v at once how they should converse with a young 
man and try him. I, on my side, ,vas likewise not 
particularly skilful in adapting Inyself to people, I 
generally 'won their favour, but not their approbation, 
\Vhatever occupied Ille was conlpletely present to me, 
but I did not ask ,,
hether it luight be also suitable to 
others,' I \vas mostly too lively or too quiet, and ap- 
peared either Í1nportunate or sullen, just as persons 
attracted or repelled nle; and thus I was considereù to 
be indeed full of pron1Ïse, but at the saIne tÍ1ne was 
declared eccentl1.C, 
The coronation-day da\vned at last on the 3d of 
April, 1764: the weather was favourable, and every- 
body was in motion, I, with several of my relatiolls 
and friends, had been provided \vith a good place in 
one of the upper stories of the Römer itself, where we 
might completely survey the whole. We betook our- 
sel yes to the spot very early in the morning, and from 
above, as in a bird's-eye view, contelnplated the arrange- 
ments which we had inspected more closely the day 
before. There was the ne,vly erected fountain, with 
two large tubs on the left and right, into \vhich the 
double-eagle on the post was to pour frOlll its two 
beaks white wine on this side, and red wine on that. 
There, gathered into a heap, lay the oats: here stood 
the large wooden hut, in whic,h we had several days 
since seen the whole fat ox roasted and basted on a 
huge spit before a charcoal fire, All the avenues lead- 
ing out from the Römer, and fronl other streets back to 
the [törner, were secured on both sides by barriers and 
guards, The great square was gradually filled; and 
the waving and pressure grew every moment stronger 
and more in nlotioll, as the multitude always, if pos- 
sible, endeavoured to reach the spot where some ne\v 
scene arose, and sonlething particular was announced. 
All this tinle there reigned a tolerable stillness; and, 
when the alarm-bells \vere sounded, all the people 
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seemed struck with terror and alllaZement, What first 
attracted the attention of all who could overlook the 
square from above, ,vas the train in 'which the lords of 
Aix and Nurelnberg brought the crüwn jewels to the 
cathedral. These, as palladia, had been assigned the 
first place in the carriage; antI the deputies sat he fore 
thenl on the back seat \vith beconlÍng reverence, Now 
the three electors betake theu1selyes to the cathedral, 
After the presentation of the insignia to the Elector of 
l\Iainz, the crown and s\vord are inllnediately carried to 
the imperial quarters, The further arrangernents and 
n1anifold cerenlonies occupied, in the interim, the chief 
pel'f\ons, as \vell as the spectators, in the church, as \ve 
other \vell-infol'llled persons could \yell in1agine, ' 
In the llleantiuJe the alnLassadors drove before our 
eyes up to the HÖIHer, frolll \yhich the Cél1101)Y is carried 
by the under-officers into the in1perial quarters. The 
hereditary 111arshal, Count von Pappenheim, instantly 
rnuunts his horse: he was a very handsonle, slender 
gentlelnan, \VhOIU the Spanish costun1e, the rich doub- 
let, the gold mantle, the high, feathered hat, and the 
loose, flying hair, became very \yell. He puts himself 
in motion; and, anlid the sound of all the be11s, the 
alnbassadors follow hinl on horseback to the quarters 
of the emperor in still greater lllagnificence than on the 
day of election, One \vould have liked to be there too; 
as indeed, on this day, it would have been altogether 
desirable to multiply one's self, IIo\vever, \ve told 
each other what ,vas going on there, N O\V the mnperor 
is putting on his d0111estic robes, we said, a new dre
s, 
nlade after the old Carolingian pattern, The hereditary 
officers receive the insignia, and ,vith theln get on 
horseback, The elllperor in his robes, the Roman king 
in the Spanish habit, iUlluediately nlount their steeds; 
and, while this is done, the endless procession which 
precedes theln has already announced theIn, 
The eye "'
as already 'wearied by the l1lultitude 
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of richly dressed attenùants and lllagistrates, aud by 
the nobility, \vho, in stately fashiun, were Illoving 
along; but \vhen the electoral envuys, the hereditary 
officers, and at last, under the richly eillbroillered 
canopy, borne by t\velve Schöjfen and 
enatorB, the 
emperor, in romantic custuille, allù to the left, a little 
behind hiIn, in the Spanish dress, his son, slowly floated 
along on lllaguificently aJorueù horses, the eye ,vas no 
more suffieient for the sight, Oue would Ita ve liked to 
fix the scene, but fur a llloinellt, hy a 111agic charm; 
but the glory passed on without stopping: and the 
space that \vas scarcely quitted was iUlIllediately filled 
again by the cro\vd, ,vhich poured in like billo-ws, 
But no\v a ne\v pressure ensued; for another ap- 
proach fron} the market to the RÖlner gate had to' 
be opened, and a road of planks to be bridged over it, 
on 'which the train returning froin the cathedral was 
to walk. 
1Vhat passed \vithill the catheJral, the endless cere- 
monies which precede and aecuinpany the anointing, 
the crowning, the dubbing of knighthood, - all this 
we were glaù to hear told afterward by those who had 
sacrificed llluch else to be present in the church. 
The rest of us, in the interÏ1n, partook of a frugal re- 
past; for in this festal day we had to be contented with 
cold meat, But, on the other hand, the best and oldest 
wine had been brought out of all the family cellars; so 
that, in this respect at least, ,ve celebrateù the ancient 
festival in ancient style. 
In the square, the sight lllost worth seeing \vas now 
the bridge, \vhich haù been finished, and cuvered with 
orange and white cloth; and \ve ,vho had stared at the 
emperor, first in his carriage and then on horseback, 
were now to. adn1ire hiru walking on foot, Singularly 
enough, the last pleased us the most; for we thought 
that in this vlay he exhibited hÍlnself hoth in the nlost 
natural and in the most dignified Inanner. 
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Older persons, \vho 'were present at the coronation 
of Francis the :First, related that 
faria Theresa, beau- 
tiful beyond measure, had looked on this solenlnity 
fronl a balcony ,vindo\v of the Frauenstein house, close 
to the RÖUler, As her consort returned frOln the 
cathedral in his strange costume, and seeJlled to her, so 
to speak, like a ghost of Charlenlagne, he had, as if in 
jest, raised both his hands, and shown her the inlperial 
globe, the sceptre, and the curious gloves, at 'which she 
had broken out into Ï1nnloderate laughter, ,vhich served 
for the great delight and eùification of the cro,vd, 
which \vas thus honoured \vith a sight of the good 
nd 
natural Il1atrinlonial understanding bet\veen the most 
exalted couple of ChristendolII, But ,vhen the eInpress, 
. to greet her consort, \vaved her handkerchief, and even 
shouted a loud" vivat " to hÜn, the enthusiaslll and exul- 
tation of the people ,vas rai
ed to the highest, so that 
there was no end to the cheers of joy, 
N ow the sound of bells, and the van of the long 
train \vhich gently luade its ,vay over the 111any- 
coloured bridge, announced that all ,vas done. The 
attention \vas greater than ever, and the procession 
more distinct than before, particularly for us, since 
it now came directly up to us, We sa,v both, and the 
whole of the square, \vhich \vas thronged \vith people, 
alnlost as if on a ground-plan, Only at the end 
the magnificence was too nluch crowded: for the 
envoys; the hereditary officers; the emperor and 
king, under the canopy (B({ lr1 (lrhin); the three spiri- 
tual electors, ,vho Ì1nnlediately follo,ved; the Schö:ffrn 
and senators, dressed in black; the gold-embroidered 
canopy (Himrnel), - all seemed only one mass, ,vhich, 
moved lJY a single ,yilI, splendidly harmonious, and 
thus stepping fro III the temple an1Ïrl the sound of 
the bells, beamed to\vard us as sOlnething holy, 
A politico-religious ceremony possesses an infinite 
charm. 'Ve behold earthl
T rnajesty before our eyes, 
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surrounded by all the symbols of its power; but, while 
it bends before that of heaven, it brings to our minds 
the comn1union of both, For even the individual can 
only prove his relationship with the Deity by subject- 
ing hÍlnself and adoring, 
The rejoicings which resounded frOlll the market- 
place no\v spread like,,'ise over the great square; and 
a boisterous" vivat" burst forth from thousands upon 
thousands of throats, and doubtless froln as n1any 
hearts, For this grand festival was to be the pledge 
of a lasting peace, \, hich indeed for many a long year 
actually blessed Gennany, 
Several days before, it bad been nlade known by 
public proclanlation, that neither the bridge nor the 
eagle over the fountain was to be exposed to the 
people, and they were therefore not, as at other 
times, to be touched, This \vas done to prevent the 
mischief inevitable 'with such a rush of persons, But, 
in order to sacrifice in SOllle degree to the genius of the 
mob, persons expressly appointed went behind the pro- 
cession, loosened the cloth from the bridge, wound it 
up like a flag, and threw it into the air, This gave 
rise to no disaster, but to a laughable nÜshap; for the 
cloth unrolled itself in the air, and, as it fell, covered a 
larger or sll1aller number of persons. Those no\v who 
took hold of the ends and drew thenl toward them. 
pulled all those in the nÜddle to the ground, enveloped 
then1 and teased thenl tin they tore or cut themselves 
through; and every bolly, in his own way, had borne off 
a corner of the stuff made sacred by the footsteps of 
majesty, 
I did not long contelnplate this rough sport, but 
hastened fro III nlY high position through all sorts of 
little steps and pa

ages, do\vn to the great Römer- 
stairs, \vhere the distinguished and lllajestic mass, 
which had been stared at froB1 the distance, was to 
ascend in its undulating course, The cro\vd \vas not 
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great, because the entrances to the city hall ,vere \yell 
garrit-ioned; and I fOltunately reacheJ. at once the iron 
balustralles above, N ow the chief personages aseenJed 
past lne, \vhile their followers renlaineJ behind in 
the lower archeJ passages; and I coulJ observe thenl 
on the thrice-broken stairs fronl all sides, and at last 
quite close, 
Finally both their nlajesties caIne up, Father and 
son \vere altogether dressed like ì\Ienæcll1ui, The 
enlperor's dOlnestic 
'obes, of purple-coloured silk, richly 
adorned with pearls anJ. stones, as well as his crown, 
sceptre, and Í1uperial urb, struek the eye with go oJ. 
effect, For all in thell1 \vas ne\v, and the in1Ítatioll of 
the antique \vas tasteful. lie Inoved, too, 'Iuite easily 
in his attire; and his true-hearted, llignified face iudi- 
catetl at onee the eluperor all/I the father, The young 
king, on the 
ontrary, in his lllollstruus articles of 
dress, \vith the crown je\vels of Charlelnagne, dragged 
hÏ111self along as if he had been in a disguise; so that 
he hitnself, looking at his father from titne to tilne, 
could not refrain frolll laughing, The crown, which 
it had heen necessary Lù line a great deal, stood out 
fr0111 his heaJ. like an overhanging roof, The dal- 
Inatica, the stole, \vell as they had been fitted and 
taken in by sewing, presented 1))'" no Ineans an advan- 
tageous appearance, The sceptre and inlperial orb 
excited SaIne a(hniration; but one \vollld, for the sake 
of a lllore princely effect, rather have seen a strong 
fonn, suited to the dress, invested and adorned with it, 
Scarcely ,vere the gates of the great hall closed 
behiull thes
 figures, than T hurri
d to my fornler 
place, which, heing already occupied by others, T only 
regained \vith SOlne troll LIe, 
It \vas precisely at the right tin1e that I again took 
possession of lny \villdo\v, for the ll10st relnarkable part 
of all that \vas to be seen in public ,vas just about to 
take place, All the people had turned to\vard the 
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Rön1er; and a reiterated shout of ""îvat" gave us 
to understand that the eniperor and king, in their 
vestillents, \vere sho\ving thenlselves to the populace 
fruni the Lalcony of the great hall. But they \vere not 
alone to serve as a spectacle, since another strange 
spectacle occurreù before their eyes, First of all, the 
halltlsorne, slender hereditary Inarshal fiung hÏInself 
UpOll hÜ., steed: he luul laid aside his s\\-ol'd; in 
his right hand he held a silver-handled vessel, anLl 
a tin spatula in his left, lIe rode \vitbin the barriers 
to the great heap of oats, r-:prang in, fined the vessel to 
ovedlo\v, slnoothed it off, and carried it back again 
\vith great dignity, The ÏIuperial stable was no\v pro- 
vided for, The hereditary chaillberlaill then rode 
likewise to the spot, and Lrought Lack a basin ,vith 
ewer and to\vel. But 1nore entertaiuing for the spec- 
taton
 ,vas the hereditary carver, \vho canlè to fetch 
a pieee of the roasted ox, He also rode, \vith a silver 
dish, through the LaJTiel's, to the large \voollen kitchen, 
and caIne forth again ,vith his portion covered, that he 
rnight go hack to the HÖ111er. N ow it ,,-as the turn of 
the hereditary "'cup-bearer, \vho rode to the fountain 
and fetched \vine, Thus nù\v,vas the Ünperial table 
furnished; and every eye \vaited upon the heredital'Y 
treasurer, \vho \vas to throw about the rnolley, He, 
too, lllounted n fine stecll, to the sides of whose saddle, 
instead of hobters, a eouple of splendid Lags, elnbruid- 
ered \vith the anns of the Palatinate, ,yere suspended, 
Scarcely had he put hÏJllself in lllotioll than he plunged 
his hands into these pockets, and generously scattered, 
right anù left, golù and silver coins, \vhich, on every 
occasion, glittered n1errily in the air like metallic rain, 
A thousand hands ,va ved instantly in the air to catch 
the gifts; lmt hardly had the coins fallen when the 
crowd tll1nll1C?ll over each other on the ground, and 
struggle(l violently for the piecm
 ,vhich 111ight have 
reached the earth, 
\..s this agitation was constantly 
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repeated on both sides as the giver rode forvvards, 
it afforded the spectators a very diverting sight, It 
\vas most lively at the close, when he tllfe",- out the 
bags thenu;elves, and every Lody tried to catch this 
highest prize, 
Their :l\Iajesties had retired fronl the balcony; and 
another offering ,vas to be Blade to the nlob, \vho, on 
such occasions, \yould rather steal the gifts than receive 
theni tranquilly and gratefully. The custonl prevailed, 
in more rude and uncouth tÜnes, of giving up to the 
people on the spot the oats, as soon as the hereditary 
lnarshal had taken a\vay his share; the fountain aDd 
the kitchen, after tile cup-bearer and the carver had 
perfornled their offices. But this tÍIne, to guard against 
all mischief, order and n10deration \yere preserved as 
far as possible, But the old Inalicious jokes, that 'when 
one filleù a sack with oats another cut a hole in it, 
with sallies of the kind, \vere revived, A bout the 
roasted ox, a nlore serious battle ,,-as, as usual, \vaged 
on this occasion, This could only be contested en 
masse, T\vo guilds, the Lutchers and the \vine-porters, 
had, according to ancient custom, again stationed thenl- 
selves so that the nlollstrous roast nnlst fall to one of 
the two, The butchers believed that they had the 
best right to an ox which they provided entire for 
the kitchen: the \vine-porters, on the other hanù, laid 
claim because the kitchen \vas built near the abode of 
their guild, and because they had gained the victory 
the last time, the horns of the captured steer still pro- 
jecting from the latticed gable- ,,-indow of their guild 
and meeting-house as a sign of victory, Ðoth these 
companies had very strong and able n1elübers; but 
which of them conquered this tÍ1ne, I no longer 
remember. 
But, as a festival of this kind nlust ahvays close 
with sOlllething, dangerous and frightful, it was really 
a terrible 1110111ent when the wooden kitchen itself was 
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made a prize. The roof of it 's\varn1ed instantly with 
men, no one knowing ho\v they got there: the boards 
were torn loose, and pitched do\vn; so that one could 
not help supposing, particularly at a distance, that each 
\vould kill a few of those pressing to the spot, In a 
trice the hut was unroofed; and single individuals 
hung to the beams and rafters, in order to pull them 
also out of their joinings: nay, lllany floated above 
upon the posts \vhich had been already sawn oft' 
below; and the whole skeleton, lIloving backwards 
and forwards, threatened to fall in. Sensiti ve persons 
turned their eyes a\vay, and everybody expected a 
great calamity; but \ve did not hear of any Inischief: 
and the whole affair, though impetuous and violent, 
had passed off happily. 
Everybody kne\v now that the elnperor and king 
would return from the cabinet, whither they had 
retired froIn the balcony, and feast in the great hall 
of the RÖlner, We had been able to admire the 
arrangelnents made for it, the day before; and my 
most anxious wish was, if possible, to look in to-day, 
I repaired, therefore, by the uF;ual path, to the great 
staircase, which stanùs directly opposite the door of 
the hall, Here I gazed at the distinguished person- 
ages who this day acted as the servants of the head 
of the empire, Forty-four counts, all splendidly 
dressed, passed me, carrying the dishes from the 
kitchen; so that the contrast between their dignity 
and their occupation might well be bewildering to 
a boy, The crowd \vas not great, but, considering 
the little space, sufficiently perceptible, The hall-door 
was guarded, \vhile those "who \vere authorised went 
frequently in and out, I saw one of the Palatine 
domestic officials, whom I asked \vhether he could not 
take me in with him. He did not deliberate long, but 
gave me one of the silver vessels he just then bore, 
which he could do su much the 1110re, as I was neatly 
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clad; and thus I reached the sanctuary, The Palatine 
buffet stood to the left, directly by the door; and with 
sonle steps I placed Inyself on the elevation of it, 
behind the barriers. 
At the, other end of the hall, iUllllediately by the 
'\viudo\vs, raised 011 the steps of the throne, and under 
canopies, sat the eUlperor and king in their robes; but 
the CrO\Vll and sceptre lay at S0111e distance belùnd 
theul on gold cushions, The three spiritual electors, 
their buffets behind the Ill, had taken their placeR Oll 
single elevations; the Elector uf l\Iainz opposite their 
l\lajesties, the Elector of Treves at the right, and the 
Elector of Cologne at the left, This upper part of 
the hall was Í1nposing and cheerful to behold, and 
excited the reinark that the spiritual po\ver likes to 
keep as long as possible ,vith the ruler, On the con- 
trary, the buffets and tables of all the temporal elec- 
tors, wllÍch \vere, indeed, n1agnificently ornarnented, 
but \vithout occnpants, Inade one think of the nÜs- 
understanding \vhich had gradually arisen for centuries 
between thenl and the h
d of the ernpire, Their 
anlhassadors had already \vithdra\vn to eat in a side.. 
chauI1Jer; an(l if the grèater I)art of the hall assu1l1ed a 
sort of spectral appearance, by so 11lèlUY invisible guests 
being so magnificently attended, a large unfurnished 
table in the nlidcUe \vas still U10re sad to look upon; 
for there, also, Inany coyers stood ernpty, because all 
those ,vho had certainly a right to sit there had, for 
appearance' sake, kept away, that on the greatest day 
of honour they might not renounce any of their honour, 
if, indeed, they 'were then to be founù in the city, 
Neither my years nor the mass of present objects 
allowed me to nlake lllany reflections, I strove to see 
all as nluch as possible; and 'when the dessert was 
brought in, and the all1bassadors reëntered to pay their 
court, T sought the o}!en air, and contrived to refresh 
Jll)Tself with goöd friends in the neighbourhood, after a 
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day's half-fasting, and to prepare for the illulnination 
in the evening, 
This brilliant night I purposed celebrating in a right 
hearty \vay; for I had agreed \vith Gretchen, and 
Py lades and his nlÎstress, that \ve should nleet some- 
'where at nightfall, The city \vas already resplendent 
at every end and corner \vhen I Inet 111Y beloyed, I 
offered Gretehen Iny arm: \ve \vent fronl one quarter 
to another, and found ourselves very happy in eaeh 
other's society, The cousins at first \vere also of our 
party, Lut \vere after\vard lost in the 111ultitude of 
people, Before the houses of S0111e of the an) Lassa- 
dol's, where 11lagnificent illunlÍnaiÏolls \vere exhibited, 
- those of the Elector Palatine 'were preëu1Íllently 
distinguished, - it \\'as as clear as day, Lest I should 
be recognised, I had disguised lllyself to a certain 
extent; and Gretchen did not find it anliss. \Ve 
adn1Ìred the various brilliant representations and the 
fairy-like structures of flame by 'which each aInhassa- 
dol' strove to outshine the others, But Prince ERter- 
hazy's arrangelnelltH surpassed all the rest, Our little 
cornpallY were enraptured, hoth \vith the invention and 
the execution; and \ve were just about to enjoy this in 
detail, when the cousins again lllet us, anr1 spoke to us 
of the glorious ilhunination \vith whi
h the Branden- 
burg an1 hassador had adorned his quarters. We \vere 
not displeased at taking the long \vay from the Ross- 
markt (Horse-lnarket) to the Saalhof, but found that 
we had been villainously hoaxed, 
The Saalhof is; to\vard the 1\lain, a regular and 
hanrlsoJne structure; but the part in the direction of 
the city is exceedingly old, irregular, a lld unsightly, 
Srnall windows, agreeing neither in forIn nor size, 
I
either in a line nor placed at equal distances; gates 
and doors arranged "without syu1Jnetry; a ground-floor 
D10Stly turned into shops, - it fonns a confused out- 
side, which is never observed by anyone. N O\V, here 
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this accidental, irregular, unconnected architecture had 
been followed; and every ,vindo,v, every door, every 
opening, \vas surrounded by lalnps, - as indeed can 
be done with a ,veIl-built house; but here the nIost 
'wretched and ill-forIned of all facades \vas thus quite 
incredibly placed in the clearest light, Did one anIuse 
one's self with this as \vith the jests of the pagliasso,1 
though not \vithout scruple, since everybody lllUSt 
recognise sonlething intentional in it, - just as people 
had before glossed on the previous external deportlnent 
of Von Plotho, so luuch prized in other respects, and, 
when once inclined to\vard hiui, had adn1Íred hÜn as a 
wag, 'who, like his king, ,vould place hÜnself above 
all ceremonies, - one nevertheless gladly returned to 
the fairy kingdoln of Esterhazy. 
This elninent envoy, to honour the day, had quite 
passed over his own unfavourably situated quarters, 
anù in their stead had caused the great esplanade of 
linden-trees in the Jlorse-lnarket to be decorated in 
the front with a portal illun1Ínated with colours, and 
at the back 'with a stiH lllore Inagnificent prospect. 
The entire enclosure ,vas Inarked by lanlps. Bet,veen 
the trees, stoud pyraluids and spheres of light upon 
transparent pedestals; fronl one tree to another ,vere 
stretched glittering garlands, on which floated sus- 
pended lights. In several places bread and sausages 
\vere distributed al110ng the people, and there \vas no 
\vant of \vine, 
Here now, four abreast, ,ve ,valked very comfortably 
up and do\vn; and I, by Gretchen's side, fancied that I 
really wandered in those happy Elysian fields ,vhere 
they pluck froIn the trees crystal Cll ps that iunnedi- 
ately fill themselves \vith the ,vine desired, and shake 
do\vn fruits that change into every dish at ,viII, At 
last we also felt such a neceRsity; and, conducted by 
Pylades, we found a neat, \vell-arranged eating-house. 
1 A sort of buffoon, 
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\Vhen \ve encountered no more guests, since everybody 
was going about the streets, \ve \vere all the better 
pleased, and passed the greatest part of the night 11l0st 
happily and cheerfully, in the feeling of friendship, 
love, and att.achUlent, "Then I had accoillpanied 
Gret
hen as far as her door, she ki:::;sed nle on the 
forehead, It 'was the first and last time that she 
granted 111e this favour; fur, alas! I ,vas not to see her 
agaIn, 
The next Iuorning, \vhile I \vas yet in bed, Iny 
mother entered, in trouble and anxiety, It \vas easy 
to see \vhen she \vas at all distressed, "Get up," she 
said, "and prepare yourself for sOlllething unpleasant, 
It llas conle out that you frequent very bad cOlllpany, 
and have involved yourself in very dangerous and bad 
affairs, Your father is beside hinlself; and \ve have 
only been able to get thus llluch from hin1, that he 
\vill investigate the affair by lneans of a third party, 
Reulain in your chamber, and a\vait 'what may happen. 
Councillor Schneider will COlne to you: he has the 
cOllunission both from your father and froin the author- 
ities; for the nlatter is already prosecuted, and lllay 
take a very bad turn," 
I sa\v that they took the affair for much \vorse than 
it was; yet I felt nlyself not a little disquieted, even 
if only the actual state of things should be detected. 
l\ly old "l\Iessiah "-loving friend finally entered, with 
tþ.e tears standing in his eyes: he took me by the ann, 
and said, "I am heartily sorry to come to you on such 
an affair. I could not have supposed that you could 
go astray so far, But what will not wicked conl- 
panions and bad example do! Thus can a young, 
inexperienced man be led step by step into crÜne!" 
" I am conscious of no crime," I replied, "and as little 
of having frequented bad cOlllpany," "The question 
DO\V is not one of defence," said he, illterru pting Ine, 
"but of investigation) find on yonr part of au upright 
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confession," " \Vhat do you want to know?" retorted 
I, He seated hin1self, dre'w out a paper, and began 
to question Ine : "Have you not recolnmended N, N. to 
your grandfather as a candidate for the , , , place?" 
I answered, "Yes," "\Vhere did you become ac- 
quainted with hiIn?" "In nlY walks." "In \vhat 
cOlupany ? " I hesitated, for I would not willingly 
betray lilY friends, "Silence \vill not do now," he 
coutinued, "for all is sufficiently kno\vn," ,. "\tV-hat is 
known, then?" said 1. . "That this lTIall has Leen 
introduced to you by others like 11ÍlTI - in fact, 
by , ,." Here he nanled three persons \,-hOlTI I had 
never seen nor kno\vn, \vhich I inul1ediately explailled 
to the questioner, " You pretend," he resu lTI ed, "not 
to kno\v these nlen, and have yet had frequent Ineet- 
ings \vith thenl," " Not in the least," I replied: "for, 
as I have said, except the first, I do not kllO\V one of 
theIn, and even hiIn I bave never seen in a house," 
"Ha.ve you not often been in , . . street?" " Never," 
I replied, This \vas not entirely confornlable to the 
truth, I had once acc(Jlllpanied Pylades to his s\yeet- 
heål't, \vho liyeù in that street; lnlt \ve had entered 
by the Lack door, and relnained in the sUlnUlCl'-house, 
I therefore supposed that I Inight pern1Ít 111yse1f the 
subterfuge that r bad not been ill the street itself. 
The good man put 1110re q uef-'tions, all of \y hich I 
could answer \yith a denial; for of all that he \vished 
to learn I kne\v nothing, At last he seeIl1ecl to be- 
conle vexed, and said, " You repay Iny confidence and 
good ,viII very badly: I conle to save you, Yon can- 
not deny that you have C0111posed let tel'S for these 
people then1selves or for their accol11plices, hnve fur- 
nished thelll writings, and have thus been ac
ef:sol'Y 
to thcir evil acts; for the question is of nothing 'less 
than of forgpd papers, false \V
ills, counterfeit Lands, 
and things uf the sort, I have conle, not only as 
a friend of the fall1Ïly, 1 COlne ill the DêlIlle and by 
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order of the magistrates, \vho, in consideration of your 
connections and youth, woulù spare you and SOlne 
other young persons, \vho, like you, have been lured 
iuto the net," I had thought it strange, that, anlong 
the persons he nalned, none of those \vith \VhOln I had 
been intÍInate were founù, The circulnstances touched, 
without Q
Teeing; and I could still hope to save my 
young friends. But the goo<l luan gre'w Blore and 
l110re urg.ent, I could not deny that I had come 
hOlne late uwny nights, that I had contrived to have 
a house-key lnade, that I had ueen seen at puulic 
places 11101"e than once \vith persons of lo\v rank and 
suspicious looks, that SOllle girls \vere n1Îxed up in the 
affair, - in short, everything seeIned to be discovered 
Lut the nan18S, This ga ve 1118 courage to persist 
steadfastly ill lny sile11ce, "J)o not," said my excel- 
lent friend, "let me go a\vay fronl you; the affair 
adnlÌts of no delay; iUllllediately after 111e another \vill 
COlne, \vho \vill not grant yon so much scope, Do not 
make the Inatter, which is bad enough, worse by your 
obstinacy." 
I re}Jresented very vividly to myself the good 
cousins, and particularly Gretchen: I SRW them ar- 
rested, tried, punished, disgraced; and then it went 
through illY soul like a flash of lightning, that the 
cousins, though they ahvays observed integrity to\varrl 
me, Inight have engaged in such bad affairs, at least 
the oldest, who never <Iuite pleased me, who came 
home later and later, and had little to tell of a cheer- 
ful sort, Still I kept hack nlY confession, ,; Person- 
ally," said I, "I aUI consciou
 of nothing evil, alHl 
can rest 
atisfied on that side; but it is llot i.ml)08silJ}e 
that those with \VhOlIl I have associated may have 
been guilty of SOllW daring or illegal act. They Inay 
be sought, found, convicted, punishefl: I have hitherto 
nothiug to reproaeh IHyself \vith, and \vill not do any 
,vrong to those \vho have behaved \vell and kindly 
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to n1e," He did not let m
 finish, but exclaimed, with 
sonle agitation, " Yes, they 'will be found out. These 
villains lllet in three houses, (lIe nanled the streets, 
he pointed out the houses, anù, unfoltunately, among 
thenl was the one I used to frequent,) The first nest 
is already broken up, and at this lllon1ent so are the 
two others, In a few hours the ",-hole ,vill be clear. 
A void, by a frank confession, a judicial iuq uiry, a con- 
frontation, and all other disagreeable rnatters," The 
house ,vas known and nlal'ked, Now. I deemerl silence 
useless; nay, considering the innocence of our Ineet- 
ings, I could hope to be still nlore useful to them 
than to lllyself. "Sit down!" I exclainled, fetching 
hinl back fronl the door: "I will tell all, and at 
once lighten your heart and lnine; only one thivg I 
ask, - henceforth let there be no doubt of my verac- 
ity," 
I soon told my friend the whole progress of the 
affair, and '
las at first cal1n and collected; but the 
more I brought to mind and pictured to luyself 
the persons, objects, and events, so Illany innocent 
pleasures and charming enjoYlnents, and was forced 
to depose as before a criminal court, the lllore did 
the 11l0st painful feeliug increase, so that at last I 
burst forth in tears, and gave lnyself up to unre- 
strained passion, The fanÜly friend, ,yho hoped that 
now the real secret was corning to light (for he re- 
garùed rny distress as a syrnpt0I11 that I was on the 
point of confessing ,vith repugnance something mon- 
strous), sought to pacify nle; as ,vith hinl the discov- 
ery ,vas the all-Ünportant luatteI', In this he only 
partly succeeded; but so fnr, ho,vever, that I could 
eke out nlY story to the end, . Though satisfied of the 
innocence of the proceedings, he ,vas still doubtful to 
sonle extent, and put further questioDR to me, 'which 
excited TIle afresh, and transported nle ,vith pain and 
rage, I asserted, finally, that I had nothing III ore to 
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say, and well kne'w that I need fear nothing, for I ,vas 
innocent, of a good fan1Ïly, and well reputed; but that 
they n1Ïght be just as guiltless without having it l'ec- 
ognised, or being other,vise favoured, I declared at 
the sanle tirne, that if they ,vere not spared like 111Y- 
self, that if their follies ,yere not regarded with indul- 
gence, anù their faults pardoned, that if anything in 
the least harsh or unjust happened to then1, I \vouid 
do some violence to lllyself, and no one should prevent 
me, In tlús, too, li1Y friend tried to pacify me; but 
I did not trust hiIn, and ,vas, ,,
hen he quitted 111e 
at last, in a Illost terrible state, I now reproacheù 
myself for having told the affair, and brought all the 
positions to light, I foresa,v that our childlike actions, 
our youthful inclinations and confidences, would be 
quite differently interpreted, and that I might per- 
haps involve the excellent Pylades in the n1atter, and 
render him very unhappy, All these images pressed 
vividly one after the other before illY soul, sharpened 
and spurred lilY distress, so that I did not know ,,
hat 
to do for sorro\v, I cast nlyself at full length upon 
the fluor, and moistened it ,vith my tears, 
I kno,v not how long I n1ay have lain, ,vhen my 
sister entered, ,vas frightened at my gestures, and did 
all that she could to con1fort me. She told me that 
a person connected 'with the magistracy had waited 
below ,vith my father for the return of the fan1ily 
friend, and that, after they had been closeted together 
for SOIne tin1e, both the gentlenlen had departed, had 
talked to each other with apparent satisfaction, and 
had even laughed. She believed that she had heard 
the ,vords, "It is all right: the affair is of no conse- 
quence," " Indeed!" I broke out, "the affair is of no 
consequence for me, - for us: for I have con1mitted 
no crin1e; and, if I had, they would contrive to help 
me through: but the others, the others," I cried, "who 
will stand by thenl ? " 
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::\Iy sister tried to GOlufort l11e by circuillstantially 
arguiug that if those of higher rank \vcre to be saved, 
a veil Blust also be cast oyer the faults of the l1101'e 
lowly, .....\.ll this \vas of no avaiL 
he had sGarGely 
left Lhan I again abaulloJlètl IllY self to IllY grief, and 
ever recalled. alternately the Ï1nages, Loth of Iny affec- 
tion and passion, and of the present anli possible nÜs- 
fortune, I repeated to rnyself tale after tale, S'i\V ollly 
unhappiness fullo\ving unhappiness, and did uot fail 
in particular to make Uretchen and luyself truly 
\vretched, 
The fainily friend had ordered n18 to renlain in lilY 
1'00111, and have nothing to (10 with anyone Lut the 
faulÌly, This \vas just \vhat T wallted, for I found 
Juyself hest alone, .:\ly lllother and sister caIne to 
see Ule frOlll t.Üue to tilne, and did uot fail to assist 
111e vigoruusly with all sorts of good consolatiun; nay, 
evell OIl the second d.ay they calue in the 11all1e of IUY 
father, \vho \vas now better infonnetl, to offer lue 
a perfect aIllnesty, \vhich indeed I gratefully accepted: 
but the proposal that I should go out \vith hila and 
look at the insiguiå, of the en1pire, \vhich \vere llO\V 
exposed to the curious, I stubbornly rejected; and I 
asserted that I \vanteù to kno\v nothing, either of the 
\vodel or of the ROlnan Elnpire, till I ,vas inforlned 
how that distressing affair, which for n1e could have 
no further COlJ
eqllellces, had turneù out for n1Y poor 
acquaintance, They had nothing to say 011 this heall, 
and left llle alone, Yet the next day SOllIe further 
attell1pts \vere lllaùe to get IDe out of the hou
e, and 
excite in rne a syulpathy for the public ceremonies, 
In vain 1 neither the great gala-day, nor \vhat happened 
011 the occasion of so nlany elevations of rank, nor the 
public table of the 8l11perOr and king, - in short, 
llothing could lllove llle, The Elector of the Palatinate 
lllight come and \vait on both their l\Iajesties; these 
u1ight visit the electors; the last electoral sitting Inight 
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be attended for the despatch of business in arrear, and 
the rene\val of the electural union,. - nothing could 
call llle forth froln nlY passionate solitude, I let the 
1)e11s ring for the rejoieings, the elllpcror repair to 
the Capuchin Church, the electors and elnperor depart, 
\vithout on that account nloving one step froln IHY 
Chal}} bel', The final cannonading, inulloderate as it 
lnight be, <.lid not arouse 111e; and as the srnoke of 
the powder dispersed, and the sound died a\vay, so haù 
all this glory vanished fronl my soul. 
I no\v experienced no ::;atisfaction except in rU1l1i- 
nating on lny misery, and in a thousandfold inlaginary 
nlultiplication of it, l\ly \vhole inventive faculty, nlY 
poetry and rhetoric, had pitched on this diseased spot, 
and threatened, precisely by rneans of this vitality, to 
involve body and soul into an incurable disorder, In 
this nlelancholy condition nothing 11101'e seenled to lue 
worth a desire, nothillg \vorth a wis-h, An infinite 
yearning, indeed, seized me at tÜlles to kno\v ho\v it 
had gone with Iny poor friends and IllY beloved, \vhat 
hall been the result of a stricter scrutiny, ho\y far 
they were irnplicated in those criInes, or had been 
found guiltless, This also I circulllstautially painted 
to Inyself ill the nlo
t various \vays, and did not fail to 
hold theul as inllocent aud truly unfortunate, 80111e- 
tÍ1nes I longed to see rHyself freed from this uncer- 
tainty, anll wrote veheulCutly threatening letters to the 
farnily friend, insisting that he should not \vithhold 
from lne the further progress of the affair, 8oll1etilnes 
I tore thelll up again, frolll the fear of learning nlY 
unhappine
s <iuite distinctly, anll of losing the principal 
consolation \vith \vhich hitherto I had alternately 
tornlented anù supported lHyself, 
Thus I passed Loth (lay aud night in great disquiet, 
ill raving and lassitude; so that I felt happy at last 
\vhen a hoùily illucss seized lUC \vitlt considerable vio- 
lence, \Vhell they had to call in the hel}! of a physician, 
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and think of every 'yay to quiet Ine, They supposed 
that they could do, it generally Ly the sacred assurance 
that all who 'were n10re or less involved in the guilt 
had been treated with the greatest forbearance; that 
my nearest friends, being as good as innocent, had been 
dislnissed 'with a slight reprin1and; and that Gretchen 
had retired from the city, and had returned to her 
O\Vll home, They lingered the most over this last 
poi nt, and I did not take it in the best part; for I 
couIll discover in it, not a voluntary departure, but 
only a shan1eful banishnlent. 
ly bodily and nlental 
condition \vas not irnproved by this: my distress nuw 
only augnlented; and I had time enough to torll1ent 
myself by picturing the strangest romance of sad 
events, and an inevitably tragical catastrophe. 



Part the Second 


Of what one wishes in youth, when old he has in abundance. 




SIXTH BOOK. 


THUS 1 felt urged alternately to pron10te and to 
retarù Iny recovery; and a certain secret chagrin ,vas 
no,v added to my other sensations, for 1 plainly per- 
ceived that I was watched, that they were loath to 
hand me any sealed paper without taking notice 'what 
effect it produced, ,vhether I kept it secret, \vhether I 
laid it do'wn open and the like. I therefore conjec- 
tured that Pylades, or one of the cousins, 01' even 
Gretchen herself, n1Ïght have attenlpted to 'write to 111e, 
either to give or to olJtain infonnation, III addition to 
my sorro\v, I \vas now nlore cross than hitherto, and 
had again fresh opportunities to exercise 111Y conjec- 
tures, and to mislead myself into the strangest COll1- 
binations, 
It ,vas not long before they gave me a special over- 
seer, Fortunately it ,vas a man \VhOlll I loved and 
vi:1lued, He had held the place of tutor in the family 
of une of ou.r friends, and his former pupil had gone 
alone to the university, He often visited me in IllY 
sad condition; and they at last found nothing n10re 
natural than to give hilD a chanlber next to n1Ìne, as 
he ,vas then to provide l11e ,vith eruployment, pacify 
l11e, anù, as I ,vas '\vell 3 ,v are, keep his eye on 1ne, 
Still, as I este
lned hitu from lIlY heart, and had 
already confided InRny tlângs to hin1, though not 
my affection for Gretchen, I detcrn1Ïlled so nluch the 
more to be perfectly candid and straightforward \vith 
him; as it was intolerable to Ine to live in daily inter- 
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course \vith anyone, and at the saIne time to stand on 
an uncertain, constrained footing with him, It was 
not long, then, before I spoke to him about the ll1atter, 
refreshed rnyself by the relation and repetition of the 
minutest circun1stances of my past happiness, and thus 
gained so 111uch, that he, like a sensible man, saw it 
\vould be better to nlake n1e acquainted with the issue 
of the story, and that, too, in its details and particu- 
lars, so that I nlight be clear as to the whole, and that, 
'\"ith earnestness and zeal, I might be persuaded of the 
necessity of cornposing ruyself, throwing the past 
behind rue, and beginning a new life. First he con- 
fided to TIle 'who the other young people of quality 
were who had allo\ved thenlselves to be seduced, at the 
outset, into daring hoaxes, then into sportive breaches 
of police, afterward into frolicsome impositions on 
others, and other such dangerous matters. Thus actu- 
ally had arisen a little conspiracy, which unprincipled 
men had joined, 
-ho, by forging papers and counter- 
feiting signatures, had perpetrated many criminal 
acts, and had still more crinÜnal matters in prepara- 
tion, The cousins, for \vhom I at last impatiently 
inquired, had been found to be quite innocent, only 
very generally acquainted 'with those others, and not 
at all implicated \vith them, 
1y client, o'wing to my 
recommendation of ",-horn I had been tracked, was one 
of the \vorst, and had sued for that office chiefly that 
he might undertake or conceal certain villainies, After 
all this, I could at last contain nlyself no longer, and 
asked what had become of Gretchen, for whom I, once 
for all, confessed the strongest attachment. 1fy friend 
shook his head and smiled. "l\fake yourself easy," 
replied he: "this girl has passed her examination very 
wen, and has borne off honourable testimony to that 
effect, They could discover nothing in her but lvhat 
was good and amiable: she even won the favour of 
those who questioned her, and could not refuse her de- 
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sire of removing frolD the city. Even what she has 
confessed regarding you, n1Y friend, does her honour: I 
have read her deposition in the secret reports lnyself, 
and seen her signature." " The signature!" exclaimed 
I, "'which nlakes me so happy and so n1iserable. vYhat 
has she confessed, then? \Vhat has she signed?" l\Iy 
friend delayed ans\vering, but the cheerfulness of his 
face showed me that he concealed nothing dangerous, 
" If you must kno\v, then," replied he at last," \vhen she 
was asked about you, and her intercourse with you, she 
said quite frankly, 'I cannot deny that I have seen hinl 
often and \vith pleasure; but I have always treated 
hÜn as a child, and nlY affection for him 'was truly 
that of a sister, In many cases I have given hitn good 
advice; and, instead of instigating hÜn to any eq
ivo- 
cal action, I have hindered him from taking part in 
\vanton tricks, which might have brought him into 
trouble,' " 
11y friend still went on making Gretchen speak like 
a governess; but I had already for SOllIe time ceased 
to listen to hinl, for I was terribly affronted that she 
had set me down in the reports as a child, and believed 
myself at once cured of all passion for her. I even 
hastily assured my friend that all was no\v over. I 
also spoke no more of her, named her DO more: but 
I could not leave off the bad habit of thinking about 
her, and of recalling her form, her air, her dellleanour; 
though now, in fact, all appeared to me in quite 
another light, I felt it intolerable that a girl, at the 
nlost only a couple of years older than IDe, should 
regard me as a child; \vhile I conceived I passed with 
her for a very sensible and clever youth, Her cold 
and repelling manner, 'which had before so charmed 
me, now seemed to me quite repugnant: the familiari- 
ties which she had allo\ved herself to take \vith l11e, 
but had not permitted llle to return, \vere altogether 
odious, Yet all \vould have been \vell enough, if by 
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signing that poetical love-letter, in 'which she had con- 
fesseù a forIllal attac1ullellt to IHe, she had not given 
n18 a right tu regard her as a sly and selfish cuquette, 
Her lna:squenuling it at the lllillinel"s, too, no longer 
seell1ed to ll1e so innocent; and ] turneù theBe annoy- 
ing reflections over and over within nlyself until I had 
entirely stripped her of all her anlÏable qualities, l\ly 
judgn1ent was convinced, and I thought I lUust cast 
her a\vay; but her inlage! - her iuwge gave lIle the 
lie as often as it again hovered Lefore lile, 'which indeed 
happened often enough. 
Nevertheless, this arrow ,vith its barbed hooks ,vas 
torn out of IllY heart: and the question then was, how 
the in"'
ard sanative po'wer of youth could be brought 
to one's aid? I really put on the luan; and the first 
thing instantly laid aside ,vas the \veeping aHd raving, 
,vhich I now regarded as childish in the highest degree. 
A great stride for the better I For I had often, half 
the night through, given myself up to this grief ,vith 
the greatest violence; so that at last, frolll lIlY tears 
and sobbing, I call1e to such a point that 1 could 
seë:lrcely swallow any longer; eating and drinking 
becall1e painful to me; and IllY chest, which was so 
nearly concerned, seen1ed to suffer, The vexation I 
had constantly felt since the discovery luade nle banish 
every ,veakness. It seelHed to nle sOlllething frightful 
that I had sacrificed sleep, repose, and health for the 
sake of a girl ",
ho was pleased to consider Ine a babe, 
and to Íluagine herself, with respect to lne, sOlllething 
very nHlch like a nurse, 
These depressing reflections, as I was soon con- 
vinced, ,vere only to be banished hy activity; but of 
what was I to take hold? I had, indeed, ll1uch to 
make up for in many things, and to prepare ll1yself, in 
more than one sense, for the university, "Thich I ,vas · 
now to attend; but I relished and accomplished 
nothing. l\luch appeared to IDe familiar and trivial: 
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for grounding myself, in several reRpects, I found 
neither strength ,vithin nor opportunity \vithout; and 
I therefore suffered IHyself tu he luovf'd by the taste of 
lIlY goud rUOl11-neighbour, to a study \vhich was alto- 
gether ne,v and strange to l11e, and ,vhich for a long 
tÜlle offered l11e a ,vide fip leI of infornlation and. 
thought, For IllY friend began to Inake l11e ac- 
quainted ,vith the secrets of philosophy. He had 
studied in J ena, under lJaries, anLl, possessing a ,ve11- 
regulated mind, had acutely seized the relations of 
that doctrine, \vhich he no\v sought to inlpart to nle, 
But, unfortunately, these things 'would llot hang 
together in such a fashion in IllY braill, I put ques- 
tions, \vhich he prcHniseù to ans'\\er afterward: I 
made delnallds, ,vhich be 11l'onlÏsed to satisfy in future, 
But our most in1portant difference \vas this: that I 
Dlaiutained. a separate philosophy was not nece8
ary, 
as the ,vhole of it \vas already contained in religion 
and poetry, This he ,,,"vuld by no Il1ean
 allo,v, hut 
rather tried to prove to tue that these nlust first be 
founded on philosophy; \vhich I stu bhornly denied, 
and, at every step in the progress of our discussions, 
found argunlents for DlY opinion. For as in ,poetry a 
certain faith in the impossible, and as in religion a like 
faith in the inscrutable, nlust have a place, the philoso- 
phers appeared to nle to be in a very false position ,vho 
would den10nstrate and explain both of then1 fronl 
their o\vn field of vision. Besides, it ,vas very quickly 
proved, fronl the history of philosophy, that one ahvays 
sought a ground different frOll1 that of tIle other, and 
that the skeptic, in the end, pronounced everything 
groundless and useless, 
However, this very history of philosophy, which my 
friend was compelled to go over \vith me, because I 
· could learn nothing frOin dogn1atical discourse, amused 
me very n1uch, but only on this account, that one 
doctrine or opinion seemed to me as good as another, 
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so far, at least, as I \vas capable of penetrating into it. 
With the n10st ancient men and schools I ,vas best 
pleased, because poetry, religion, and philosophy were 
completely cOlllbined into 011e; and I only luaintained 
that first opinion of n1ine \vith the more animation, 
when the book of Job and the Song and Proverbs of 
Solomon, as well as the lays of Orpheus and Hesiod, 
seelned to bear valid \vitness in its favour, J\Iy friend 
had taken the snlaller work of Brucker as the founda- 
tion of his discourse; and, the farther we went on, the 
less I could lnake of it, I could not clearly see what 
the first Greek philosophers \voulù have. Socrates I 
esteemed as an excellent, ,vise luan, 'who in his life and 
death nÜght well be cOlllpared ,vith Christ. His dis- 
ciples, on the other hand, seen1ed to me to bear a 
strong resemblance to the apostles, \vho disagreed Ï1n- 
mediately after their l\laster's death, when each nlani- 
festly recognised only a limited vie,v as the right one. 
Neither the keenness of Aristotle nor the fulness of 
Plato produced the least fruit in me. For the Stoics, 
on the contrary, I had already conceived some affec- 
tion, and even procured Epictetus, whon1 I studied 
with much interest, J\Iy friend unwillingly let nle 
have lny way in this one-sidedness, fron1 which he 
could not dra\v me; for, in spite of his varied studies, 
he did not know ho\v to bring the leading question 
into a narrow compass, He need only have said to 
me that in life action is everything, and that joy and 
sorro,v come of themselves, Ho\vever, youth should 
be allo,ved its o'wn course: it does not stick to false 
maxinlS very long; life soon tears or charnls it away 
agaIn. 
The season had become fine: we often went together 
into the open air, and visited the places of amusement 
which surrounded the city in great numbers. But it · 
\vas precisely here that nlatters \vent \vorse \vith me; 
for I still saw the ghosts of the cousins every'where, 
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and feared, no\v here, nu\V there, to see one of them 
step for\vard, Even the most indifferent glances of 
men annoyed me, I had lost that unconscious happi- 
ness of \vandering about unkno\vn and unblanled, and 
of thinking of no observer, even in the greatest cl'o\vds, 
N O\V hypochondriacal fancies began to torillent nle, as 
if I attracted the attention of the people, as if their 
eyes \vere turned on nlY demeanour, to fix it on their 
memories, to scan and to finù fault, 
I therefore drew my friend into the \voods; and, 
while I shunned the lllonotonous firs, I sought those 
fine, leafy groves, \vhich do not indeed spread far in 
the district, but are yet of sufficient cOlnpass for a poor 
wounded heart to hide itself. In the remotest depths 
of the forest I sought out a solemn spot, \vhere the 
oldest oaks and beeches fornled a large, noble, shaùeù 
space, The ground was SOIlle\vhat sloping, and made 
the worth of the old trunks only the more perceptible, 
Round this open circle closed the densest thickets, 
from \vhich the mossy rocks mightily and venerably 
peered forth, and made a rapid fall for a copious 
brook, 
Scarcely had I dragged hither my friend, \vho \vould 
rather have been in the open country by the stream, 
among men, when he playfully assured nle that I 
sho\ved myself a true Gernlan. He related to IUe cir- 
cumstantially, out of Tacitus, how our ancestors found 
pleasure in the feelings which Nature so provides for 
us, in such solitudes, \vith her inartificial architecture. 
He had not been long' discoursing of this, \vhen I ex- 
clainled, "Oh! \vhy did not this precious spot lie in a 
deeper wilderness! why n1ay we not train a hedge 
around it, to hallo\v and separate from the \yodd both 
it and ourselves! Surely there is no more beautiful 
adoration of the Deity than that \vhich needs no image, 
but which springs up in our bOSOlll merely from the 
intercourse with nature!" \Vhflt I then felt is still 
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present to my n1Ïnd: what I said I know not how to 
recall. . Thus IIluch, however, is certain, that the unde- 
termined, widely expanding feelings of youth and of 
uncultivated nations are alone adapted to the sublirlle, 
which, if it is to be excited in us through external 
objects, forlnless, or moulded into inconlprehensible 
forms, lllust surround us ""ith a greatness to vd1Ìch \ve 
are n ot equal. 
All lllen, more or less, have such a disposition, and 
seek to satisfy this noble \vant in various \vays, But 
as the sublÏ1ne is easily produced by t\\'iIight and night, 
when objects are lJlellded, it is, on the other hand, 
scared away by the day, \vhich separates and sunders 
everything; and so Inust it a1su ue destroyed by evpry 
increase of cultivation, if it be not fortunate enough to 
take refuge "'lith the beautiful, and unite itself cl{l
ely 
with it, whereby both becollle equally undying and 
indestructihle, 
The brief InOlllents of such enjoynlents \vere Rtill 
more shortened by n1Y nleditative friend: but, \vhen I 
turned baek into the \vorld, it \vas altogether in vain 
that I sought, aillong the hright and barren oLjects 
around, again to arouse such feelings \vithill 11Je; nay, 
I could scarcely retain even the re111e111 branee of theIn, 
]\fy heart, however, was too far spoiled to 1e able t
 
compose itself: it had loved, and the objeet was 
snatched away froni it; it had lived, and life to it \\Tas 
embittered, A friend who Inakes it too perceptible 
that he designs to Ì1nprove you, excites no fet'ling of 
cOlIlfort; \vhile a \VOn1an who is forming you, while 
she seeU1S to spoil you, is adored as a heavenly, joy- 
bringing being, But that form in which the idea of 
beauty manifested itself to n1e had vanished into dis- 
tance; it often visited lne under the shade of n1Y 
oak-trees, but I could not hold it fast: and I felt a 
powerful impulse to seek S01l1ething similar in the 
distan ceo 
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I had imperceptibly accustomed, nay, compelled, 
my friend and overseer to leave me alone; for, even 
in IllY ::3acred grove, those undefined, gigantic feelings 
were not sufficient for Ine, The eye ,vas, above all 
others, the organ by ,vhich I seized the ,vorld. I had, 
from childhood, lived among painters, and had accus- 
tomed nlyself to look at objects, as they did, ,vith 
reference to art. N o,v I ,vas left to lllyself and tu 
solitude, this gift, half natural, half acquired, made its 
appearance, '\Vherever I luuked, I sa,v a picture; and 
whatever struck llle, whatever gave llle delight, I 
,vished to fix, and began, in the 1l1oSt a,vk,vard manner, 
to dra,v after nature, To this end I lacked nothing 
less than everything; yet, though ,vithout any tech- 
nical means, I obstinately persisted in trying to imitate 
the 1l10st Inagnificent things that offered theillsel ves to 
my sight, Thus, to be sure, I acquired the faculty of 
paying a great attention to objects; but I only seized 
theill as a ,vhole, so far as they produced an effect: 
and, little as Nature had llleant Dle for a descriptive 
poet, just as little ,vonld she grant HIe the capacity of 
a draughtslnan for details. This, however, being the 
only ,yay left HIe of uttering IllY thoughts, I stuck to 
it ,vith so llluch stubborlless, nay, even with melan- 
choly, that I ahvays continueù IllY labours the 1110re 
zealuusly the less [ sa,v they produced, 
But I ,vill not deny that there ,vas a certain mix- 
ture ùf roguery; for I had remarkell, that if I chose for 
an irksome stuely a half-shaded old trunk, to the 
hugely curved ruots of ,vhich clung well-lit fern, conl- 
bined ,vith twinkling 111aiden hair, IllY friend, ,vho 
knew froDl experience that I should not be disengaged 
in less than an hour, cOInlnonly l'l
solved to see.k, ,vith 
his books, SOllle other pleasant little sput, N ow noth- 
ing disturbed lne in prosecuting lllY taRte, which ,vas 
so Dutch the 11101'e active, as my paper was elldeal'pd to 
ITle by the cirCUlnstance that I had accustoLued lllyself 
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to see in it, not so much ,vhat stood upon it, as what 
I had been thinking of at any tin1e anù hour when I 
dre'w, Thus plants and fio,vers of the comn10nest 
kind may fonn a chanull1g diary for us, because noth- 
ing that calls back the ren1embrauce of a happy 
lllonlent can be insignificant; and even no\v it ,vould 
be hard for me to destroy as 'worthless many things of 
the kinù that have remained to rne froln different 
epochs, because they transport l11e inunediately to 
those tÍllles which I like to relneluber, although not 
without Illelancholy, 
But, if such dla wings nlay have had anything cf 
interest in thelIlselves, they were indebted for thi.s 
ad vantage to the synlpathy and attention of my father. 
He, infol'nJed by U1Y overseer that I had become grad- 
ually reconciled to IllY condition, and, in particular, 
had applied myself passionately to dra\ving from 
nature, \vas very ,yell satisfied, - partly because he 
himself set a high value on dra\ving and painting, 
partly because gossip Seekatz had once said to him, 
that it ,vas a pity I ,vas not destined for a painter. 
But here again the peculiarities of father and son 
carne into conflict: for it was alnlost Ünpossible for 
me to make use of a good, white, perfectly clean sheet 
of paper; gray old leaves, even if scribbled oyer on 
one side already, charmed me most, just as if my 
a\vk\vardness had feared the touchstone of a white 
ground, Nor \vere any of my dra \viugs quite finished; 
and ho,v should I have executed a whole, which in- 
deed I sa, v with D1Y eyes, but did not comprehend, 
and ho,v an individual object, ,vhich I had neither 
skill nor patience to follo'w out? 1\.1y father's mode 
of training nle in this respect ,vas really to be ad- 
D1ired, He kindly asked for D1Y attempts, and drew 
lines round every imperfect sketch. He ,vished, by 
this 11leanS, to con1pel me to cOI11pleteness and fulness 
of detail. The irregular lea yes he cut straight, aud 
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thus made the beginning of a collection, in 'which he 
wished, at some future tÜlle, to rejoice at the progress 
of his son. It was, therefore, by no means disagree- 
able to him when nlY \vild, restless disposition sent me 
roving about the country: he rather seeilled pleased 
when I brought back a parcel of drawings on which 
he could exercise his patience, and in some Ineasure 
strengthen his hopes. 
They no longer said that I might relapse into my 
former attachments and connections: they left me by 
degrees perfect liberty. By accidental inducenlentE 
and in accidental society I undertook many journeys 
to the mountain-range, 'which, from n1Y childhood, had 
stood so distant and solemn before TIle, Thus \ve 
visited Homburg, I(roneburg, ascended the Feldberg, 
from which the prospect invited us still farther and 
farther into the distance, Königstein, too, 'was not 
left unvisited; \Viesbaden, Sch\valbach, \vith its envi- 
rons, occupied us nlany days; we reached the Rhine, 
which, from the heights, \ve had seen \vinding along 
far off, l\lainz astonished us, but could not chain a 
youthful mind which ".as running into the open coun- 
try; \vè weré delighted "ith the situation of Biberich; 
and, contented and happy, we resumed our journey 
home, 
This whole tour, fronl \vhich my father had prom- 
ised hÍ1nself nlany a dra\ving, 111ight have been alnlost 
'without fruit; for \vhat taste, what talent, vrhat experi- 
ence, does it not require to seize an extensive land- 
scape as a picture! I \vas again imperceptibly drawn 
into a narro\v cOIllpass, frOln \vhich I derived some 
profit; for I n1et no ruined castle, no piece of wall 
\vhich pointed to antiquity, that I did not think an 
object worthy of my pencil, and Ï1nitate as well as I 
could, Even the stone of DrusuR, on the ramparts of 
J\!lainz, I copied at some riEk, ana with inconveniences 
which everyone must experience 'who \vishes to carry 


. 
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hOl11e with hÏ111 sonle pictorial rerniniscences of his 
travels, U llfortunately I had again brought with me 
notfÜng but the most n1Îserable conU11on paper, and 
had clull1sily crowded several objects into oue sheet. 
But Iny paternal teacher ,vas not pervlexeù at this: 
he cut the sheets apart; had the parts which belonged 
to each other put together by the bookbinder; sur- 
rounùed, the single leaves ,vith lines; and thus actu- 
ally cOlnpelled l11e to dra,v the outline of different 
1liountail1s up to the I11m'gin, and to fill up the fore- 
ground ,vith SOllie ,veeds and stones, 
If his faithful endeavours cuuld not increase Iny 
talent, neyertheless this l11ar1
 of his love of order had 
upon nle a secret influence, which afterward Inani- 
fested itself vigorously in Inore ways than one, 
Fronl such ranlbling excursions, undertaken partly 
for pleasure, partly for art, anù ,vhich could be per- 
fonned in a short tilne, and often repeated, I was again 
dra\vn hOl11e, and that by a nlagnet ,vhich ahvays 
acted upon l11e strongly: this ,vas my sister. She, 
only a year younger than I, had lived the ,vhole con- 
scious period of my life ,vith nle, and was thus bound 
to nle by the closest ties, To these natural causes ,vas 
added a forcible motive, \vhich proceeded frOin our 
donlestic position: a father certainly affectionate and 
well-lueaning, but grave, \vho, because he cherished 
\vithin a very tender heart, externally, with incredible 
consistency, Inaintained a brazen sternness, that he 
ll1Ìght attain the end of giving his children the best 
education, and of building up, regulating, and preser\"- 
ing his ,veIl-founded house; a nlother, on the other 
hanù, as yet ahnost a child, \vho first grew up to con- 
sciousness ,vith and in her t,vo eldest chilJrell; these 
three, as they looked at the ,vorld \vith healthy eyes, 
capahle of life, and desiring present enjoyrnent. This 
contradiction floating in the fanÜly increased \vith 
years, l\ly father follo-wed out his views unshaken 
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and uninterrupted: the 1110ther and children could not 
give up their feelings, t.heir claÜlls, their \vishes, 
1Tnder these Cil'CUlllstallces it \nts natural that 
Lrother and sister should attaeh theulselyes close to 
each other, auù aùhere to their lllother, that they 
lnight singly snatch the pleasures forLidden as a 
whole, But since the hours of solitude and toil \vere 
very long eOlllpared \vith the IllUIlleuts of recreation 
and enjoYlllent, especially for ,IllY sister, who coulll 
never leave the house for so long a tÍ1ne as I could, 
the necessity she felt for entertaining herself with Uie 
was still sharpened Ly the sense of lUllging \vith \vhich 
she accolupanieù 111e to a dista uce. 
Aud as, in our first years, playing and learning, 
gro\vth and education, had been quite COllnllon to 
both of us, so that \ve 111Íght \vell have been taken 
for tvfÏns, so did this cOllununity, this confidence, re- 
11lain dUl'illg the develoPlllent of Ollr physical and 
lnol'al po\vers, That interest of youth; that anlaze- 
111ent at the a\vakening úf bensllal inlpulses \vhich 
clothe thell1sel ves in lllental fonus; of llielltal neces- 
sities \vhich clothe then1selves in sensual iU13ges; all 
the reflections upou these, \vhich obscure rather than 
enlighten us, as the fog covers over anù does not 
ilhuniue the vale fronl which it is about to rise; the 
111any errors and aberrations springing therefrom, - all 
these the brother and sister shared and endured hand 
in hanll, and 'were the less enlightened as to their 
strange condition, as the nearer they wished to ap- 
proach each other, to clear up their l11inds, the 11lore 
forciLly did the sacred a\ve of their close relationship 
keep then1 apart, 
Iteluctalltly do I mention, in a general \vay, \,"hat I 
undertook to set forth years ago, \vithout being able to 
accolnplish it, As I lost this beloved, incolnprehen- 
sible IJeing but too soon, I felt inducernent enough to 
make her worth present to 111e: and thus arose in nle 
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the conception of a. poetic \vhole, in .which it might 
be possible to exhibit her individuality; but for this 
no other fornl coulù 1Je devised than that of the 
Richardsonian novels, Only hy the n1inutest detail, 
by endless particularities \vhich bear vividly all the 
character of the ",'hole, and, as they spring up from a 
\vonderful depth, give SOlue feeling of that depth,- 
only in such a nlanner \vould it have been in SODle 
degree possible to give. a representation of th
s remark- 
able personality; for the spring can be apprehended 
only while it is flo\villg, But fronl this beautiful and 
pious design, as frOIH so nlany others, the tUlllUlt of 
the \vorld. drew Ine a\yay; and nothing no\v remains 
for Iue but to call up for a lllonlent that blessed spirit, 
as if by the aid of a magic mirror. 
She \vas tall, ,veIl and delicately fornled, and had 
son18thing naturally dignified in her demean our, ,vhich 
melted away into a pleasing 111Ìldness, The Jineaments 
of her face, neither striking nor beautiful, indicated a 
character \vhich was not nor ever could be in union 
with itse]f, Her eyes 'were not the finest I have ever 
seen, but the deepest, behind \vhich you expected the 
most; and ,,,hen they expressed any affection, any love, 
their brilliancy \vas unequalled, And yet, properly 
speaking, this expression \vas not tender, like that 
'\vhich conles fro III the heart, and at the sanle tÌ111e 
carries 'with it sOllJething of longing and desire: this 
expression carne frolll the soul; it was full and rich; 
it seemed as if it \vould only give, \vithout needing to 
reCelve, 
But what in a manner quite peculiar disfigured her 
face, so that she \vould often appear positively ugly, 
was the fashion of those tin1es, \vhieh not only bared 
the forehead, but, either accidentally or on purpose, 
did everything apparently or really to enlarge it, N O\V, 
as she had the nlost feulinine, most perfect arched fore- 
head, and, 1110reOVer, a pair of strong black eyebrows, and 
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prominent eyes, these circUlnstances occasioned a con- 
trast, which, if it did not repel every stranger at the first 
glance, at least did not attract hiIn, She early felt it; 
and this feeling be caIne constantly the 1110re painful 
to her, the farther she advanced into the years ",-hen 
both sexes find an innocent pleasure in being lllutually 
agreeable, 
To nobody can his o,vn form be repugnant; the 
ugliest, as well as the most beautiful, has a right to 
enjoy his O\Vl1 presence: and as favour beautifies, and 
everyone regards hÜnself in the looking-glass with 
favour, it may be asserted that everyone 111Ust see 
himself with complacency, even if he \vould struggle 
against the feeling, Yet my sister had such a decided 
foundation of good sense, that she could not possibly 
be blind and silly in this respect; on the contrary, she 
perhaps kne\v lllore clearly than she ought, that she 
stood far behind her fenlale playfellows in external 
beauty, without feeling consoled by the fact that she 
infinitely surpassed them in internal advantages, 
If a woman can find conlpensation for tbe want of 
beauty, she richly found it in the unbounded confi- 
dence, the regard and love, ,vhich all bel' fel1Jale friends 
bore to her; whether they \vere older or younger, all 
cherished the sanle sentirnents, .A. very pleasant so- 
ciety had collected around her: young men were not 
\vanting \vho kne,v ho\v to insinuate then1selves; nearly 
every girl found an admirer; sbe alone had renlained 
\vithout a partner, 'Vhile, indeed, her exterior was 
in some measure repulsive, the n1incl that gleamed 
through it \vas also more repelling than attractive; for 
the presence of any excellence thro,vs others back 
upon themselves, She felt this sensibly: she did not 
conceal it from me, and her love ,vas directed to me 
\yith so Hluch the greater force, The case waR singular 
enough, As confidants to Wh01l1 one reveals a love- 
affair actually by genuine synlpathy become lovers 
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also, nay, grow into rivals, and at last, perchance, trans- 
fer the passion to themselves; so it was with us t\vo: 
for, when D1Y connection with Gretchen was tOI'n 
asunder, D1Y sister consoled me the n10re earnestly, 
because she secretly felt the satisfaction of ha ving 
gotten rid of a rival; and I, too, could' not l)ut feel a 
quiet, half-n1Ïschievous pleasure, when she llid. n1e the 
justice to assure Iue that I was the only one \vho truly 
loved, understood, and esteeuled her, If HO\V, froIn 
tÜne to tÏIne, HlY grief for the loss of Gretchen revived, 
and I suddenly began tu ,veep, to lanìent, and to act 
in a disorderly lUanneI', Iny despair for IHY lost Ol1e 
awakened in her like\vise a sÏlnilar despairing Ì1upa- 
tience as to the llever-poRsessiugs, the failures, and 
nlÌscarriages of Ruch youthful attaelullents, that \ve 
both thought ourselves infinitely unhappy, aH<l the 
more so, as, in this singular ease, the cuufidants could 
Dot change themselves into lovers, 
}'ortunately, ho\vever, the capricious god of love, 
who needlessly dOCR so nluch nlÎschief, here for once 
interfered beneficially, to extricate us out of all per- 
plexity, I had 111uch intercourse \vith a yuung Eng- 
lishman \vho was educated in l)feil's boarding-schuol. 
He could give a good account of his O\Vll language: I 
practised it with hinl, and. thus learned llluch concern- 
ing his country anù people, fIe 'went in ancl out of 
our house long enough \vithout IllY ren1arkillg in hÏ111 
a liking for lny sister; yet he lnay have been nourish- 
ing it in secret, even to passion, for at last it declared 
itself unexpectedly and at once, She kne\v hin}, she 
esteelned hin1, and he deserveù it. She had often 
made the third at our English conversations: we had 
both tried to catch from his lTIouth the irregularities 
of tbe English pronunciation, and thereby accustonled 
ourselves, not only to the peculiarities of its accent 
and sound, but even to \vhat ,vas Inost peculiar in the 
personal qualities of our teacher; so that at last it 
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sounded strangely enough when ,ve all seen1ed to 
speak as if out of one 1l1oUth, The pains he took to 
learn as llluch (1el'nlan froln us in the like nlanner 
,vere to no purlJose; and I think I have ren1arked that 
even this little love-affair ,,,:as also, both orally and in 
\vriting, carried on in the English language, Both the 
young persons ,vere very \vell suited to each other: he 
,vas tall and \vell built, as she ,vas, only still nlOfe 
slender; his face, sn1all and conlpact, rnight really 
have Leen pretty, had it not been too llHlCh disfigured 
by the slnallpox; his 11lanner ,vas calIn, precise,- 
Olle luight Oftèll have cal]ed it dry and cold; but his 
heart ,vas fnll of kindness and luve, his suul full of 
generosity, and his attach 1I1euts as lasting as they \vere 
decided and controlled. N O\V, this serious pair, \"ho 
had but lately forlned an attachnlent, ,,-ere quite pe- 
culiarly distinguished anlo11g the others, \vho, being 
already better acquainted ,,,ith each other, of lllore 
frivolons character, and careless as to the future, roved 
about \vith leyity in these couuections, \vhich corn- 
1l10n]y pass away aR the 111ere fruitless prelude to 
subsequent and nlore serions ties, and very seldom 
produce a lasting effect UlJOll life, 
The tine ",eather and the beautiful country did not 
renlain unenjoyed by so lively a conlpany: ,vater-ex- 
cursions ,vere frequently arranged, because these are 
the 11l0St sociable of all parties of pleasure, Yet, 
\vhether we \vere going by water or by land, the in- 
dividual attracting powers inIn1ediately sho\ved them- 
selves; each couple kept together: and for SOlne DIen 
,vho ,vere not engaged, of ,,,honl I \yas one, there 1'e- 
luained either no cOllvenmtioll vdth the ladies at all, or 
only such as no oue ,vonld ha ve chosen fOf a day of 
pleasure, ....0\ frie.nd whu found hiu1self in this situation, 
and \"ho lllight have been ill \vant of a partner chiefly 
for this reaSOll, that, ,vith the beRt huniour, he lacked 
tenderness, and, with nluch intelligence, that delicate 
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attention, without ,vhich connections of this kind are 
not to be thought of, - this luan, after often humour- 
ously and ,vittily lall1entiug his condition, promised 
at the llext meeting to make a pro1>osal ,vhich would 
benefit hÌ1nself and the -\vhole cOlnpany. N or did he 
fail to perform his prolnise; for \vhen, after a brilliant 
trip by ,vater, and a very pleasant \valk, reclining on 
the grass bet\veen shady knolls, or sitting on mossy 
rocks and roots of trees, 'Vð had eheerfully and happily 
consulned a rural meal, and our friend sa,v us all 
cheerful and in good spirits, he, ,vith a ,vaggish dignity, 
c0111manded us to sit close round him in a, selnicircle, 
b8fore ,vhich he stepped, and began to make an em- 
phatic peroration as follows: 
cc :\lost ,vorthy friends of both sexes, paired and un- 
paired! " It ,vas already evident frOln this address, 
how necessary it ,vas that a preacher of repentance 
should arise, and sharpen the conscience of the com- 
pany, "One part of nlY noble friends is paired, and 
they may find thelnseives quite happy; another un- 
paired, and these find themselves in the highest degree 
miserable, as I can assure you fron1 111Y o\vn experi- 
ence : and although the loying couples are here in the 
majority, yet I ,vould have thenl consider ,vhether it 
is not a- social duty to take thought for the \vhole. 
Why do we ,vish to as
ernble in such nun1bers, except 
to take a mutual interest in each other? and how can 
that be done when so many little secessions are to be 
seen in onr circle? Far be it froln me to insinuate 
anything against such s\veet connections, or even to 
,vish to disturb them; Lnt 'there is a tÌlne for all 
things,' - an excellent great saying, of ,vhich, indeed, 
nobody thinks when his o\vn amusenlent is sufficiently 
provided for." 
He then went on with constantly increasing liveli- 
ness and gaiety to cOD1pare the social virtues ,vith the 
tender sentiments. "The latter," said he," can never 
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fail us; \ve al\vays carry them about with us, and 
everyone becomes a l1laster in them \viLhout practice: 
but we must go in quest of the former, \ve must take 
some trouble about thern; and, though '\ve progress in 
them as much as \ve \vill, we have never done learning 
them." N ow he \vent into particulars, J\lany felt hit 
off, and they could not help casting glances at each 
other: yet our friend had this privilege, that nothing 
he did was taken ill; and so he could proceed \vithout 
interruption. 
" It is not enough to discover deficiencies: indeed, it 
is unjust to do so, if at the same time one cannot con- 
trive to give the means for bettering the state of affairs. 
I will not, therefore, nlY friends, something like a 
preacher in Passion vVeek, exhort you in general terms 
to repentance and amendn1ent: I rather wish all anlia- 
ble couples the longest and lllost enduring happiness; 
and, to contribute to it myself in the surest manner, I 
propose to sever and abolish these most charming little 
segregations during our social hours. I have," he con- 
tinued," already provided for the execution of my proj- 
ect, if it shoulù meet your approbation. Here is a bag 
in which are the names of the gentlemen: now draw, 
my fair ones, and be pleased to favour as your ser- 
vant, for a week, him whonl fate shall send you, This 
is binding only 'within our circle; as soon as that is 
broken up, these connections are also abolished, and 
the heart may decide \vho shall attend you home," 
A great part of the company had been delighted 
with this address, and the manner in \vhich he deliv- 
ered it, and seemed to approve of the notion; yet some 
couples looked at each other as if they thought that it 
would not answer their purpose: he therefore cried 
with humourous' vehemence: 
" Truly! it surprises 111e that SODle one does not 
spring up, and, though others hesitate, extol IllY plan, 
explain its advantages, and spare Iue the pain of being 
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my O\Vll enco111iast. I aU1 the oldest alllong you: may 
God forgive me for that! Already have I a bald pate, 
\vhich is o\ving to Iny great Ineùiiatioll." 
Here he took off his hat, 
" But I should expose it to yie\v 'with joy and honour 
if illY lucubratiolls, \vhich dry up IllY skin, and 1'01 lue 
of lllY finest adornIllent, could only be in SOIl1e Ineasure 
Lenefi
ial to 111yself and others. \Ye are young, IllY 
frieuds, - that is good; \ve shall gro\v older, - that 
is Lad; 'we take little offence at each other, - that is 
right, and in accordance \vith the season, But soon, 
IllY friends, the days will cunie ",
hen \ve shall have 
much to 1e displeased at in ourselves; then, let ey('l'Y 
one see that he rnakes all right \vith hinlself; but, at 
the saIne tiIue, others 'will not take things ill of us, and 
on \vhat account lve shall not understal1d; for this \ve 
lllust prepare ourselyes; this shallno\v ùe done," 
lIe had delivered the \vhule speech, ùut especially 
the last part, 'with the tone and ge:::;ture uf a CapuC' hin ; 
for, a.s he "'
as a Catholic, he lllight have had abundant 
Dpportunity to study the oratory of these fathers, He 
now appeared out of breath, \\-iped his youthful, hald 
head, \vhich really gaye hÍln the look of a priest, and 
by these drollerie::; l)ut the light-hearted COIllpal1Y in 
such goud hunlour that everyone \vas eager to hear 
hÏ1n longer, But, instead of proceeding, he dre'w open 
the Lag, and turned to the nearest lady, " Now for a 
trial of it I" exclaÍ111ed he: "the \vol'k vçill do credit to 
the llwster. If in a \yeek's tinle v;e do nut like it, \ve 
will give it up, and stick to the old lìlall," 
Half \villingly, l1alf on COlllpulsion, the 1adies dre\v 
their tickets; and it \vas easy to see that various pas- 
sions ",-ere in play dUl'ing this little affair. :Fol'tunately 
it happened that the Inel'l'y-nlÌnded' 'were se]Jarated, 
\vhile the ]l)ore serious reinaincd tugether, 8.nl1 so, too, 
111Y sister kept her l
llglisllluall; \vhich, on both sides, 
they took very kindly of the god of love and luck. 
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The ne,v chance-couples were Ï1nnlediately united .by 
the A ntistes, their healths ,vere drank, and to all the 
11.10re joy ,vas ,yished, as its duration ",Tas to be but 
short. This ,vas certainly the n1erriest lllomcnt that 
our cOlnpany had enjoyed for a long time. The youug 
BleIl to whose share no lady had fallen, held, for this 
week, the office of providing for the n1Ìnd, the soul, and 
the body, as our ð'rator expressed hinlself, ùut espe- 
cially, he hinted, for the soul, since both the others 
already klle\V ho\v to help themselves, 
These Inasters of ceremonies, who wished at once to 
do then1sel ves credit, brought into play some very 
pretty ne\v games, prepared at some distance a supper, 
which we had not reckoned on, and illn n1Ïnated the 
yacht on our return at night, although there ,vas no 
necessity for it in the bright lnoonlight; but they 
excused themselves by saying that it ,vas quite con- 
forn1able to the ne,v social regulation to outshine the 
tender glances of the heavenly Inoon by e?-rthly can- 
dles, The lllOlnent ,ve touched the shore, our Solon 
cried, " Ite, 1nissCl cst!" Each one no,v handed out of 
the vessel the larly ,yho had fallen to him by lot, and 
then surrendered her to her proper partner, on receiving 
his o\vn in exchange, 
At our next ll1eeting this \veekly regulation was 
established for the SUllllner, and the lots ,vere dra,vn 
once more, There ,vas no question but that this pleas- 
antry gave a new and unexpected turn to the com- 
pany; and everyone ,vas stin1ulated to display ,vhatever 
of wit and grace was in hin1, and to pay court to his 
temporary fair one in the lllost obliging lnanner, since 
he n1Íght depend on having a sufficient store of com- 
plaisance for one week at least, 
"\\T e had scarcely settled do,vn, when, instead of 
thanking our orator, ,ve reproached him for having 
kept to hinlself the best part of his speech, - the con- 
clusion, He thereupon protested that the Lest part of 
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a speech \vas persuasion, and that he \vho did not aim 
at persuasion should rnake no speech; for, as to convic- 
tion, that \vas a ticklish business, As, ho\veyer, they 
gave him no peace, he began a Capuchmade on the 
spot, nlore conlÍcal than ever, perhaps, for the very rea- 
son that he took it into his head to speak on the lnost 
serious subjects, For \vith texts out of the Bible, 
which hat! nothing to (10 \vith the business; with 
sÍ111iles \vhich did nut fit; with allusions which illus- 
trated nothing, - he carried out the proposition, that 
whosoever does not know ho\v to conceal his passions, 
inclinations, \vishes, purposes, and plans, \vill C0111e to 
no good in the ,vorId, but ,vill be disturbed and n1ade 
a butt in every end and corner; and that especially if 
one 'would be happy in love, one Blust take pains to 
keep it a nrost profound secret, 
This thought ran through the ,vhole, without, prop- 
erly speaking, a single ,vord of it being said, If you 
would fornl a cOllception of this singular 111an, let it be 
considered, that, being Lorn ,vith a good foundation, he 
had cultivated his talents, and especially his acuteness, 
in Jesuit schools, and had anlassed an extensive knowl- 
edge of the 'world and of nlen, but only on the bad 
side. He' 'vas S0111e t\VO and twenty years old, and 
would gladly have nlade IIle a proselyte to his contempt 
for lnankind; but this would not take ,vith lile, as I 
ahvays had a great desire to be good myself, and to 
find good in others. l\lean,vhile, I was by hÜn made 
attentive to Inauy things, 
To cornplete the d1YUnatis personæ of every merry 
corl1pany, an actor is necessary \vho feels pleasure when 
the others, to enliven many an indifferent nloment, 
point the arro\ys of their \vit at hÍln, If he is not 
merely a stuffed Saracen, like those on \",horn the 
knights used to practise their lances in nlock battles, 
but understands himself how to skirrnish, to rally, and 
to challenge, how to wound lightly, and recover him- 
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self again, and, ,vhile he seems to expose himself, 
to give others a thrust houle, nothing nlore agree- 
able can be found. Such a Ulan 'We possessed in uU!' 
friend Horn, whose nalHe, to begin \vith, gave occasion 
for all sorts of jokes, and \,,"ho, on account of bis small 
figure, was called nothing but Hörnchen (little Horn), 
He \vas, in fact, the sll1allest in the cOlnpany, of a stout 
but pleasing forIll ; a pug-nose, a Blouth s0111ewhat pout- 
ing, little sparkling eyes, made up a s\varthy counte- 
nance \vhich always seemed to invite laughter, His 
little compact skull was thickly covered with curly 
black hair 
 his beard was preluaturely blue; and he 
would have liked to let it grow, that, as a con1ic mask, 
he might always keep the company laughing, 'For the 
rest, he ,vas neat and llim ble, but insisted that he had 
bandy legs, which everybody granted, since be was 
bent on having it so, but about which many a joke 
arose; for, since he 'was in request as a very good 
dancer, he reckoned it aDlong the peculiarities of the 
fair sex, that they alw.ays liked to see bandy legs on 
the floor, His cheerfulness was indef'tl'uctible, anù his 
presence at every rneeting indispensable, '\Ye two kept 
more together because he \vas to follo\v 111e to the 
university; and he well deserves that I should 111ention 
hÌ1n \vith all honour, as he adhered to n1e for Il1any 
years with infinite love, faithfulness, and patience, 
By my ease in rhyming, and in winning from conl- 
Dlon objects a poetical side, he had allo\ved hiulself to 
be seduced into similar labours, Our little social excur- 
sions, parties of pleasure, and the contingencies that 
occurred in theIn, we decked out poetically; and thus, 
by the description of an event, a ne\v event ahvays 
arose, But as such social jests conlDlonly degenerate 

nto personal ridicule, and my friend Horn, \vith his 
burlesque representations, did not ahvays keep within 
proper bounds, lllany a n1isund.erstanding arose, \yhich, 
however, could soon be softened down and effaced. 
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Thus, also, he tried his skill in a species of poetry 
which ,vas then very Hiuch the order of the day, - the 
COlllÌC heroical poen1, Pope's" Rape of the Lock" had 
calleù forth lHan)' Ünitations: Zachariä cultivated this 
branch of l)oetry on Gennan soil; and it pleased every 
one, because the ordinary subject of it ,vas some a,vk- 
,va I'd felluw, of \VhOln the genii lnaùe gallle, while they 
favoured the better one, 
Although it is no wonder, yet it excites ,vondernlent, 
\vhen conteuiplating a literature, especially the Gerlnan, 
Olle uL
erves ho\v a \vhole llation canllot get free fronl 
a subject 'which has Leen once given, and happily 
treated in a certain fornl, hut ,,,ill have it repeated in 
every llHUlller, until, at last, the original itself is covered 
up, antI ötifled by the heaps of Ünitatiolls, 
The heroic p08111 of Iny friend \\-yas a voucher for this 
relnark, ...\t a great slel1ging-party, an a,vlnvard luau 
has assigned to hÌIn a laùy ,vho does not like hÜn: 
con1Ïcally enough, there befalls hÜn, one after another, 
every acci<lellt that can happen OIl such an occasion, 
until at last, as he is entreating for the sledge driver's 
right (a kiss), he falls from the back seat; for just 
theu, as ,vas natural, the Fates tripped him up, The 
fair one ,seizes the reins, and drives home alone, ,,
here 
a favoured friend receives her, and trilunphs over his 
presu1l1ptuouS rival. As to the rest, it \vas very pret- 
tily contrived that the four different kinds of spirits 
should \vorry hiu1 in turn, till at the end the gnomes 
hoist hÜn con1pletely out of the saddle. The poem, 
written in Alexandrines, and founded on a true story, 
highly delighted our little public; anù \ve \vere COIl- 
vinced that it could well be compared \vith the 
" 'Valpurgisnight" of Lö\ven, or the "Renolnmist" 
of Zachariä. 1 
While, no\v, our social pleasures required but an 


1 This word, which signifies something 1ike our "bully," is 
specially used to designate a fighting student, - TRAXS, 
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evelnng, and the... preparat.ions for them only a few 
hours, I had enough tÜue to read, and, as I thought, 
to study, To please 1l1Y father, I diligently repeated 
he slnaller work of Hopp, and could stand au exam- 
i.nation in it forwards and backwards, by 'which lneans 
I lllfide Illyself cOlnplete nlaster of the chief contents 
of the ins:jtutes, But a restless eagerness for kno\vl- 
edge urged me farther: I lighted upon the history of 
ancient literature, and frOll} that fell into an encyclo- 
pædisln, in which I hastily read Gessner's "Isagoge" 
and l\Iorhov's "Polyhistor,," and thus gained a general 
'notion of ho\v nlany strange things n1ight have hap- 
pened in learning and life, By this persevering and 
rapid industry, continued day and night, I becanle 
l110re confused than instrueted; but I lost 111yself in 
a still greater labyrinth ,,,hen I found Bayle in 11lY 
father's library, and plunged deeply into this ",'urk, 
But a leading COIl viction, ,vhich ,vas continually 
revived within Ine, ,vas that of the inlportance of the 
ancient tongues; since from alnidst this literary hurly- 
burly, thus lnuch continually forced it8elf upon me, 
that in them \vere preserved a11 the 1110dels of oratory, 
and at the saIne tÜne everything else of worth that the 
world has ever possessed, Hebrew, together ",
ith 
Biblical studies, had retired into the background, and 
Greek like\vise, since nlY acquaintance ,,,ith it did not 
extend beyond the N e\y Testan1ent, I therefore the 
more zealously kept to Latin, the 11lasterpieces in 
which lie nearer to us, and which, besides its splen- 
did original productions, offers us the other \vealth of 
all ages in translations, and the ,vorks of the greatest 
scholars, I consequently read much in this language, 
with great ease, and was bold enough to believe I 
understood the authors, because I missed nothing of 
the literal sense, Indeed, I ,vas very indignant when 
I heard that Grotius haù insolently declared, "he did 
not read Terence as boys do." Happy narrow-mind ed- 
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ness of youth! - nay, of men in general, that they can, 
at every mOlllent of their existence, fancy themselves 
finished, and inquire after neither the true nor the 
false, after neither the high nor the deep, but merely 
after that ,vhich is suited to them, 
I had thus learned Latin, like German, French, and 
English, merely by practice, váthout rules, and with- 
out cOlnprehension, 'Yhoever kno\vs the then con- 
dition of scholastic instruction ,vill not think it strange 
that 1 skipped gralnmar as 'well as rhetoric; all seemed 
to me to corne together naturally: I retained the 
,yords, their fonns and inflexions, in IllY ear and lllÍnd, 
and used the language \vith' ease in ,vriting and in 
chattering. 
l\lichaelmas, the time fixed for DlY going to the 
university, ,vas approaching; and DlY lllind ,vas ex- 
cited quite as Dluch about IllY life as about Iny learn- 
ing, I gre-w ll10re and nlOl'e clearly conscious of an 
aversion to my native. city, By Gretchen's removal, 
the heart had been broken out of the boyish and youth- 
ful plant: it needed tÜne to bud forth again from its 
sides, and surnlount the first injury by a new growth, 
1\ly ralnblings through the streets had ceased; I now, 
like others, only ,vent such ,vays as were necessary, 
I never went again into Gretchen's quarter of the city, 
not even into its vicinity: and as myoId ,valls and 
towers becalne gradually disagreeable to Dle, so also 
was I displeased at the constitution of the city; all 
that hitherto seelHed so ,vorthy of honour now ap- 
peared to Dle in distorted shapes, As grandson of the 
Sch1l1theiss I had not renlained unacquainted ,vith the 
secret defects of Ruch a republic; the less so, as chil- 
ell'en feel quite a l)eculiar surprise, and are excited to 
busy researches, as soon as sOll1ething ,vhich they have 
hitherto implicitly reycred 1eC0111eS in any degree sus- 
picious to then1, The fruitless indignation of upright 
men, in opposition to those ,,,ho are to be gained and 
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even bribed by factions, had become but too plain to 
me: I hated every injustice beyond measure, for chil- 
dren are all llloral rigourists. ::\Iy father, \vho \vas 
,concerned in the affairs of the city only as a private 
citizen, expressed himself with very lively indignation 
about Hluch that had faileù, And did I not see hÜn, 
after so lllany studies, endeavours, pains, travels, and 
so much varied cultivation, bet\Veell his four walls, 
leading a solitary life, such as I could never desire for 
myself? All this put together lay as a horrible load 
on Iny Iuind, fronl \vhich I could only free ll)yself by 
trying to contrive a plan of life altogether different 
frOlTI that \vhich had been luarked out for me, In 
thought I thre'v aside IllY legal studies, and devoted 
myself solely to the languages, to antiquities, to his- 
tory, and to all that flows frolH theIn, 
Indeed, at an tÜnes, the poetic Í1uitation of what I 
had perceived in luyself, in others, and in nature, 
afforded me the greatest pleasure, I did it with ever- 
increasing facility, because it came by instinct, and no 
criticislll had led l11e astray; and, if I <.lid not feel full 
confidence in my productions, I could certainly regard 
thenl as defective, but not such as to be utterly 
rejected, Although here and there they were cen- 
sut"ed, 1 still retained my silent conviction that I 
could not but gradually iInprove, and that sOllletinle 
I might be honourably nalned along váth Hagedorn, 
Gellert, and other such Hlen, But such a ùistillction 
alone seelned to me too enIpty and inaùequate; I 
\vished to devote nlyself professionally and \vith zeal 
to those aforesaid fundalnental studies, and, \vhilst I 
meant to ad vance nlore rapiùly in DIY own \vorks by 
a 1110re thorough insight into antiquity, to qualify my- 
self for a university professorship, which seelned to llle 
the most desirable thing for a young lnau ,vho strove 
for culture, and intended to contribute to that of 
others, 
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'Yith these intentions I always had lIlY eye upon 
Göttingen, l\ly \vhole confidence rested upon ll1eD 
like Heyne, :\IichaeliB, anù so Inany others; my nlost 
ardent \vish ,vas to sit at their feet, and attend to their 
instructions, But nlY father reluained inflexible. llow- 
soever SOlne family friends, ,vho w"ere of Iny opinion, 
tried to influence him, he persisted that I nlust go to 
Leipzig, T ,vas n9". resolyed, contrary to his vie\vs and 
,visht's, to chouse a'line of studies and of life for rny- 
self, by \vay of self-defence, The obstinacy of IllY 
father, ,,,,ho, \vithout kno\ving it, opposed hinlself to 
nlY plans, strengthened llle in nlY Ì111piety; so that 
I Illaùe no sCl'ulJle to listen to hinl by the hour, \vhile 
he described anù repeated to ll1e the courBe of study 
anù of life which I should pursue at the universities 
and in the \yorId, 
All hopes of Göttingen being cut off, I no\v turned 
IllY eyes to\vard Leipzig, There Ernesti appeared to 
me as a brilliant light: l\lorus, too, already a ,yakened 
Inuch confidence. I planned for nlyself in secret an 
opposition course, or rather I built a castle in the air, 
on a tolerably solid foundation; and it seemed to me 
quite rOll1Hntically honoura LIe to lllark out Iny o\vn 
path of' life, ,,,,hich appeared the less visionary, as 
Griesbach had already nlade great progress in a simi- 
lar way, and ,vas cOlnulended for it by every one, The 
secret joy of a prisoner, ,,,hen he has unbound the 
fetters, and rapiùly filed through the bars of his jail- 
\vindo,v, cannot 1e greater than ,vas IllÍne as I saw 
day after day disappear, and October dra \v nigh, The 
inclenlent season and the bad roads, of ,,,hich every- 
budy had sonlething to tell, did not frighten Ine. The 
thought of I1laking good Iny footing ill a strange place, 
and in ,vinter, did not nlake llle sad; suffice it to 
say, that I only sa, v my present situation ,vas gloomy, 
and represented to IllY self the other unkno,vn world 
as light and cheerful, Thus I forlned IllY drealns, to 
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which I gave myself up exclusively, and promised my- 
self nothing but happiness and content in the distance. 
Closely as I kept these projects a secret from every 
one else, I could not hide then1 frolll my sister, ,,
ho, 
after being very much alarmed about then1 at first, 
was finally consoled when I promised to send after 
her, so that she could enjoy with Die the brilliant 
station I was to obtain, anù share n1Y cOD1fort with 
me, 
1\fichaelmas, so longingly expected, came at last, 
when I set out with delight, in cOlnpany with the 
bookseller Fleischer and his wife (\v hose Inaiden name 
was Triller, and who 'was going to visit her father in 
Wittenberg); and I left behind me the \vorthy city 
in 'which I had been born and bred, with indifference, 
as if I wished never to set foot in it again. 
Thus, at certain epochs, chilùren part from parents, 
servants from Inasters, protégés frOin their patrons; 
and, whether it succeed or not, such an atten1pt to 
stand on one's o\vn feet, to lllake one's self independ- 
ent, to live for one's self, is al\vays in accordance with 
the \vill of nature. 
\Ve had driven out through the Allerheiligen (All 
Saints) gate, and had soon left Hanan behind us, after 
which we reached scenes which aroused lny attention 
by their novelty, if, at this season of the year, they 
off ered little that was pleasing, A continual rain had 
completely spoiled the roads, which, generaHy speaking, 
were not then in such good order as ,ve find thelI1 no,v ; 
and our journey ,vas thus neither pleasant nor happy, 
Yet I \vas indebted to this dalnp weather for the sight 
of a natural phenolnenon ,vhÍ<:h Dlust he exceedingly 
rare, for I have seen nothing like it since, nor have I 
heard of its having been observed by oth
rs, It "
as 
this: namely, \ve were driving at night uI-> a riRing 
gronnd bet,,,'een Hallan anù Gelhausell, and, alt.hough 
it ,vas dark, we preferred \valking to exposing uur- 
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selves to the danger and difficulty of that part of the 
roacl. All at once, in a ravine on the right-hand side 
of the \vay, I saw a sort of amphitheatre, wonderfully 
illuminated, In a funnel-shaped space there were in- 
llulllerable little lights gleauling, ranged step-fashion 
over one another; and they shone so brilliantly that 
the eye was dazzled, But what still more confused 
the sight \vas, that they did not keep still, but jUlnped 
about here and there, as well downwards from above 
as vice versa, and in every direction, The greater part 
of them, ho\vever, relnained stationary, and beamed on, 
It was only with the greatest reluctance that I suffered 
Inyself to be called away from this spectacle, which I 
could have wished to examine more closely. The 
postilion, when questioned, said that he knew nothing 
about such a phenolnenon, but that there ,vas in the 
neighbourhood an old stone-quarry, the excavation of 
which was filled with water. N O\V, whether this was 
a panclelnonium of will-o'-the-wisps, or a company of 
lun1Íllous creatures" I will not decide. 
The roads through Thuringia were yet worse; and 
unfortunately, at nightfall, our coach stuck fast in the 
vicinity of Auerstädt. We were far removed from all 
Inankind
 and did everything possible to work ourselves 
out, I failed not, to exert myself zealously, and might 
thereby have overstrained the liganlents of lilY chest; 
for soon after\vard I felt a pain, which went off and 
returned, and did not leave lne entirely until after 
lllany years, 
Yet on that saIne night, as if it had been destined 
for alternate good and bad luck, I ,vas forced, after an 
. unexpectedly fortunate incident, to experience a teas- 
ing vexation, We rnet, in Auerstädt, a genteellllarried 
couple, ,vho had also just arrived, having been delayed 
by a similar accident; a pleasing, dignified nlan, in his 
best years, \vith a very handsome wife, They politely 
persuaded us to sup in their company, and I felt very 
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happy when the excellent lady addressed a friendly 
\vord to me. But \vhen I \vas sent out to hasten the 
soup which had been ordered, not having been accus- 
tonled to the loss of rest and the fatigues of travelling, 
such an unconquerable drowsiness overtook Ine, that 
actually I fell asleep \vhile walking, returned into the 
1'00111 with lilY hat on my head, anù, ,vithout rell1arking 
that the others were saying grace, placed 111yself \vith 
quiet unconsciousness behind the chair, and never 
drealned that by my conduct I had COllle to disturb 
their devotions in a very droll ,vay, l\Iadanle Fleis- 
cher, \vho lacked neither spirit nor \vit nor tongue, 
entreated the strangers, before they had seated theul- 
selves, not to be surprised at anything they might see 
here; for that their young fellow traveller haù in his 
nature nluch of the peculiarity of the Quakers, ,vho 
believe that they cannot honour God and the king bet- 
ter than with covered heads, The handsome lady, \vho 
could not restrain her laughter, looked prettier than 
ever in consequence; and I would have given every- 
thing in the ,vorld not to have been the cause of 
a nlerriment which was so highly becoluing to her 
countenance. I had, ho\vever, scarcely laid aside IllY 
hat, when these persons, in accordance with their 
polished nlanners: Ï111lnediately dropped the joke, and, 
with the best wine from their bottle-case, cornpletely 
extinguished sleep, chagrin, and the IneIllory of all past 
troubles, 
I arrived in Leipzig just at the tinle of the fair, fronl 
which I deriveù particular pleasure; for here I sa \V 
before me the continuation of a state of things belong- 
ing to my native city, familiar wares and traders,- 
only in other places, and in a different order. I 
ranlbled about the Inarket and the booths with llluch 
interest; but 11lY attention ,vas particularly attracted 
by the inhabitants of the Eastern countries in their 
strange dresses, the Poles and Russians, and, above 
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all, the Greeks, for the sake of whose handsome 
forms and dignified costume I often went to the 
spot. 
But this animating bustle was soon over; and now 
the city itself appeared before me, with its handsollle, 
high, and uniform houses. It made a very good irn.. 
pression upon me; and it cannot be denied, that in 
general, but especialJy in the silent moments of Sun- 
days and holidays, it has something Ílnposing; and 
when in the moonlight the streets were balf in shadow, 
half-illuminated, they often invited me to nocturnal 
promenades. 
In the meantime, as compared with that to which I 
had hitherto been accustollled, this new state of affairs 
,vas by no means satisfactory. Leipzig calls up before 
the spectator no antique time: it is a new, recently 
elapsed epoch, testifying cOlnmercial activity, comfort, 
and wealth, which announces itself to us in these 
nlonunlents, Yet quite to my taste were the houses, 
,vhich to me seemed iUlll1ense, and which, fronting t,vo 
streets, and elnbracing a citizen-,vorld ,vithin their 
large courtyards, built round ,vith lofty walls, are like 
large castles, nay, even half-cities. In one of these 
strange places I quartered myself; nanlely, in the 
Bombshell Tavern (Fc1lerktlgel), bet\veen the Old and 
the New Newmarket (Neumarkt), A couple of pleasant 
rOOlns looking out upon a courtyard, ,,'hich, on account 
of the thoroughfare, was not ,vithout animation, \vere 
occupied by the bookseller Fleischer during the fair, 
and by me taken for the rest of the time at a moderate 
price. As a fello\v lodger I found a theological student, 
,vho ,vas deeply learned in his professional studies, 
a sound thinker, but poor, and suffering much froill his 
eyes, ,vhich caused hÜn great anxiety for the future. 
He had brought this affliction upon hirnself by his 
inordinate reading til1 the latest dusk of the evening, 
and even by moonlight, to save a little oil. Our old 
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hostess showed herself benevolent to him, always 
friendly to rue, and careful for us both, 
I now hastened ,vith my letters of introduction to 
Hofrath Böhme, ,vho, once a pupil of J\laskow, and 
now his successor, was professor of history antI public 
la w, A. little, thick-set, lively man received nle kindly 
enough, and introduced l11e to his \vife, Both of theIn, 
as well as the other persons whom I \vaited on, gave 
Iue the pleasantest hopes as to my future residence; 
but at first I let no one kno,v of the design I enter- 
tained, although I could scarcely \vait for the favour- 
able mOlllent ,vhen I should declare Inyself free from 
jurisprudence, anù devoteù to the study of the classics, 
I cautiously \vaited till the }'leischers had returned, 
that lny purpose might not be too prematurely betrayed 
to my family, But I then \vent, without delay, to 
Hofrath Böhlne, to \Vh01U, before åU, I thought I rpust 
confide the nlatter, and \vith nluch self-inIportance and 
boldness of speech disclosed IllY views to him. Ho\v- 
ever, I found by no IneallS a gooù reception of my 
proposition, As professor of history and public law, 
he had a declared hatred for everything that savoured 
of the belles-lettres, Unfortunately, he did not stand 
on the best footing ,vith those who cultivated the1n; 
and Gellert in particular, in \VhOlll I had, awkwardly 
enough, expressed nluch confidence, he could not even 
endure. To send a faithful student to those tnen, 
therefore, while he deprived hinlself of one, and espe- 
cially under such circurnstances, seerned to hinl alto- 
gether out of the question, He therefore gave me 
a severe lecture on the spot, in which he protested that 
he could not permit such a step \vithout the permission 
of my parents, even if he approved of it hirnself, which 
was not the case in this instance, He then passion- 
ately inveighed against philology and the study of 
languages, but still l110re against poetical exercises, 
which I had indeed allowed to peep out in the back- 
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ground, He finally concluded, that, if I wished to 
enter n10re closely into the study of the ancients, it 
could be done much better by the ,vay of jurispru- 
dence, He brought to my recollectioll many elegant 
jurists, such as Eberhard, Otto, and Heineccius, prom- 
ised me ll10untains of gold from Roman antiquities and 
the history of law, and showed me, clear as the sun, 
that I should here be taking no roundabout way, even 
if afterward, on nlore nlature deliberation, and \vith the 
consent of my parents, I should determine to follo\v 
out my o\vn plan, He begged me, in a friendly 
manner, to think the matter over once In ore, and 
to open my n1Ïnd to hin1 soon; as it \vould be neces- 
sary to conle to a determination at once, on account of 
the impending commencement of the lectures, 
It \vas, however, very polite of hÎ1n not to press me 
on the spot, His al'gunlents, and the ,veight \vith 
\vhich he advanced then1, had already convinced my 
pliant youth; and I no\v first saw the difficulties and 
doubtfulness of a matter which I had privately pictured 
to Inyself as so feasible, Frau Hofrath Böhme invited 
me shortly afterward, I found her alone. She was 
no longer young, and had very delicate health; ,vas 
gen,tle and tender to an infinite degree; and fOrIned a 
decided contrast to her husband, whose good nature 
was even blustering. She spoke of the conversation 
her husband had lately had with 111e, and once 11lore 
placed the subject before me, in all its bearings, in 
so cordial a lUanneI', so affectionately and sensibly, that 
I could not help yielding: the f.ew reservations on 
which I insisted \vere also agreed upon by the other side. 
Thereupon her husband regulated nlY hours; for 
I ,vas to hear lectures on philosophy, the history of 
law', the Institutes, and some other Inatters, I was 
content with this; but I carried nlY point so as to 
attena Gellert's history of literature (\vith Stockhausen 
for a text-book), and his" Practicull1 " besides. 
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The reverence and love "ith \vhich Gellert \vas 
regarded Lyall young people \yas extraorù:W.ary, I 
had already called on hÜn, and had been kindly re- 
ceived by hinl, Not of tall 
tatul'e; elegant \vithout 
being lean; soft and rather pensive eyes; a '\ ery fine 
foreheaù; a nuse aquiline, but not too lllltch so; a deli- 
cate Inouth; a face of an agreeal)le oval, - all lllade 
his presence pleasiug and desirable, It cost SOllIe 
trouble to reach hirll, His t\yO Fa'/lHdi appeared like 
priests \vho guard a sanctuary, the access to \vhich 
is not penllitted to everybody, nor at every tÍ1ne: and 
such a precaution was very necessary; for he \yould 
have sacrificed his ,,,hole tÍ111e, had he been 'willing to 
receive and satisfy all those \vho wished to lJeCOllle 
illtÏ1nate \vith hinl. 
At first I attended my lectures assiduously and 
faithfully, but the philosophy \vould not enlighten llle 
at all. In the logic it seeilled strange to llle that I had 
so to tear asunder, isolate, and, as it \vere, destroy, 
those operations of the nlind \vhich I had perfol'luetl 
with the greatest ease from my youth up\vard, and 
this in order to see into the right use úf thein. Of the 
thing itself, of the 
'orld, and of God, I thought I kne,v 
about as much as the professor hinlself; and, in 1110re 
places than one, the affair seenled to llle to come into 
a tremendous strait. Yet all \vent on in tolerable 
order till to\vard Shrovetide, when, in the neighbour- 
hood of Professor 'Yillkler's house on the Tholnas 
Place, the nlost delicious fritters canle hot out of the 
pan just at the hour of lecture: and these delayed us 
so long, that our note-books becanle disordered; and 
the conclusion of theIn, toward spring, Inelted a\vay, 
together \vith the sno\v, and ,vas lost, 
The law-lectures very soon fared not any better, for 
I already kne\v just as llluch as the professor thought 
good to comnlunicate to us. 1\Iy stubborn industry 
in writing d(nvn the lectures at first, ,vas paralysed by 
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degrees; for I found it excessively tedious to pen down 
once more that \vhich, partly by question, partly by 
answer, I had repeated \vith nlY father often enough to 
retain it for ever in nlY menlory, The harm \vhich 
is done when young people at school are advanced too 
far in nlany things was afterward manifested still nlore 
when tÜne and attention were diverted from exercises 
in the languages, and a foundation in what are, properly 
speaking, preparatory studies, in order to be applied to 
what are called" Realities," which dissipate nlore than 
they cultivate, if they are not nlethodically and thor- 
oughly taught. 
I here rnention, by the way, another evil by which 
students are 111uch eInbarrassed, Professors, as well as 
other men in office, cannot all be of the same age: but 
when the younger ones .teach, in fact, only that they 
may learn, and Inoreover, if they have talent, antici- 
pate their age, they acquire their own cultivation alto-- 
gether at the cost of their hearers; since these are not 
instructed in what they rea1ly need, but in that which 
the professor finds it necessary to elaborate for himself. 
Among the oldest professors, on the contrary, many 
are for a long time stationary: they deliver on the 
whole only fixed views, and, in the details, nluch that 
tiIne has already condelnned as useless and false. Be- 
tween the two arises a sad conflict, in which young 
minds are dragged hither and thither, and which can 
scarcely be set right by the' rniddle-aged professors, 
\vho, though possessed of sufficient learning and cul- 
ture, ahvays feel within themselves an active desire for 
knowledge and reflection, 
N ow, as in this way 1 learned to know much more 
than I could digest, whereby a constantly increasing 
uncomfortablelless was forced upon me; so also from 
life I experienced many disagreeable trifles, - as, 
indeed, one nlust always pay one's footing when one 
changes one's place and COlnes into a new position. 
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The first thing the ladies blamed me for was my 
dress) for I had COllIe from home to the university 
rather oddly equipped. 
lVIy father, 'who detested nothing so much as when 
sOInething happened in vain, when anyone did not 
know ho\v to Inake use of his time, or found 110 oppor- 
tunity for turning it to account, carried his econo111Y of 
titne and abilities so far, that nothing gave hin) greater 
pleasure than to kill t\VO birds \vith one stone,l He 
had, therefore, never engaged a servant \v ho could not 
be useful to the house in sOluething else. N o'v, as he 
had ahvays written everything \vith his own hand, and 
had, latterly, the convenience of dictating to the young 
inmate of the house, he found it most advantageous to 
have tailors for his domestirs, \vbo ,vere obliged to 
make good use of their tirne, as they not only had 
to Inake their o\vn Ii veries, but the clothes for n1Y 
father an<;1 the children, besideR doing all the n1ending. 
l\ly father hÜnself took pains to }
ave the best lnaterials 
and the best kind of cloth, by getting fine wares oÎ the 
foreign merchants at the fair, and laying them up in 
store, I still remember well that he ahvays visited 
the IIerrn von Löwenicht, of Aix-la-Chapelle, aud frOITI 
n1Y earliest youth n1ade me acquainted 'with these and 
other eminent n1erchants, 
C'lre ,vas also taken for the fitness of the stuff, and 
there \vas a plentiful stock of different kinds of cloth, . 
serge, and Götting stuff, besides the requisite lining; 
so that, as far as the materials were concerned, \ve 
Inight well venture to be seen, But the form spoiled 
ahnost everything, For, if one of our home-tailors \vas 
anything of a clever hand at sewing and making up a 
coat wlùch had been cut out for him in masterly 
fashion, he was now obliged also to cut out the dress 
for himself, \vhich did not always succeed to perfection. 
In addition to this, my father kept whatever belonged 
1 Literally, "to strike two flies with one flapper." - TRANS. 
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to his clothing in very good and neat order, and pre- 
served nlore than used it for many years, Thus he 
had a predilection for certain old cuts and trinllnings, 
by which our dress sometimes acquired a strange 
appearance, 
In this sanle way had the wardrobe which I took 
,vith n1e to the university been furnished: it was very 
complete and handsonle, and there was even a laced 
suit al110ngst the rest, Already accustonled to this 
kind of attire, I thought ulyself sufficiently ,veIl dressed; 
but it ",-as not long before nlY felnale friends, first by 
gentle raillery, then by sensible renlonstrances, con- 
vinced me that I looked as if I had dropped down 
out of another ,vorId, 1\1 uch as I felt vexed at this, 
I did not see at first how I ,vas to mend nlatters, But 
,vhen Herr von l\lasuren, the favourite poetical coun- 
try squire, once entered the theatre in a sin1Ílar cos- 
tuule, and ,vas heartily laughed at, more by reason of 
his external than his internal absurdity, I took courage, 
and ventured at once to exchange IllY whole ,vardrobe 
for a new-fashioned one, suited to the place, by which, 
however, it shrunk considerably, 
'Vhen this trial ,vas sunnounted, a ne,v one was to 
come up, ,vhich proved to 1e far more unpleasant, 
because it concerned a matter ,vhich one does not so 
easily put off and exchange, 
I had heen born and bred in the Upper-Gen11an 
dialect; and although Iny father always laboured to 
preserve a certain purity of language, and, from our 
youth up,vards, had made us children attentive to ,vhat 
nlay be really called the defects of that idiom, and so 
prepared us for a better manner of speaking, I retained 
nevertheless many deeper-seated peculiarities, which, 
because they pleased 111e by their naïveté, I ,vas fond of 
nlaking conspicuous, and thus every time I used them 
incurred a severe reproof from my new fellow to'W11S- 
men. The 1Tpper-German, and perhaps chiefly he who 
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lives by the Rhine and J\lain (for great rivers, like the 
seacoast, always have son1ething anin1ating about them), 
expresses himself much in similes and allusions, and 
makes use of proverbial sayings 'with a native COlnmon- 
sense aptness, In both cases he is often blunt: but, 
when one sees the drift of the expression, it is always 
appropriate; only sOlnething, to be sure, may often 
slip in, 'which proves offensive to a 1110re delicate 
ear, 
Every province loves its own dialect; for it is, 
properly speaking, the elelnent in \vhich the soul draws 
its breath, But everyone knows \vith what obstinacy 
the lVlisnian dialect has contrived to domineer over the 
rest, and even, for a long tilne, to exclude theIn, We 
have suffered for many years under tbis pedantic 
tyranny, and only by l'eiterated struggles have all the 
provinces again established themselves in their ancient 
right
, 
What a lively young lnan had to endure from this 
continual tutoring, may be easily inferl'ed by any 
one who reflects that modes of thought, imagination, 
feeling, native character, must be sacrificed with the 
pronunciation which one at last consents to alter. 
Aud this intolerable delnand \vas made by men and 
\VOlnen of education, \vhose convictions I could not 
adopt, \vhose injustice I thought I felt, though I was 
unable to Inake it plain to lnyself. Allusions to the 
pithy Biblical texts \vere to be forbidden TIle, as well 
as the use of the honest-hearted expressions frolll the 
Chronicles, I had to forget that I had read the" Kaiser 
von Geisersberg," and eschew the use of proverbs, 
which nevertheless, instead of luuch fiddle-faddle, just 
hit the nail upon the head, - all this, \vhich I had 
apprupriated to Inyself with youthful arduur, 1 was 
now to do without: I felt paralysed to the core, and 
scarcely knew any 1110re how I had to express lnyself 
on the COffilnonest things, I \vas, moreover, told that 
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one should speak as one ,vrites, and write as one 
speaks; while to me, speaking and writing seelned 
once for all two different things, each of whidl lllÌght 
well luaintain its o\vn rights, And even in the l\lisIllall 
dialect had I to hear n1any things which woulJ have 
nlade no great figure on paper, 
Everyone who perceives in this the illfluence which 
tHen and ,vornell of education, the learlled, aud other 
persons who take pleasure in refined society, so de- 
cidedly exercised over a youug student, woulJ be 
Ìlun1ediately convinced that we were in Leipzig, even 
if it had not been lllentionect, Each oue of the Ger- 
nlan universities has a particular character; for, as no 
universal cultivation can pervade our fatherland, every 
place adheres to its o,vn fashion, aud carriès out, eyen 
to the last, its o\vn characteristic peculiarities: exactly 
the same thing holds good of the universities, In 
Jena and Halle roughness had been carried to the 
highest pitch: bodily strength, skill in fighting, the 
wildest self-help, 'vas there the orùer of the day; and 
such a state of affairs can only be maintained and prop- 
agated by the most universal riot, The relations of 
the students to the inhabitants of those cities, various 
as they n1Ïght be, nevertheless agreed in this, that the 
wild stranger had no regard for the citizen, and looked 
upon hin1self as a peculiar being, privileged to all 
sorts of freedom and insolence, In Leipzig, on the 
contrary, a student could scarcely be anything else 
than polite, as soon as he 'wished to stand on any 
footing at all with the rich, well-bred, and punctilious 
inhabitants, 
All politeness, indeed, when it does not present itself 
as the flo,vering of a great and con1prehensive mode of 
life, nlust appear restrained, stationary, and, frOln some 
points of view, perhaps, absurd; and so those wild 
huntsmen from the Sa ale 1 thought they had a great 
1 The river on which Halle is built. - TRANS. 
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superionty over the tame shepherds on the Pleisse,l 
Zachariii's "Renollnhist" \vill always be a valuable 
doculllent, fronl which the 111anner of life and thought 
at that tin1e rises visibly forth; as in general his 
poerns nlust be \VelCOlue to everyone who wishes to 
forn1 for hÜnself a conception of the then prevailin.g 
state of social life and manners, 'which was indeed 
feeble, but anlÍable on account of its innocence and 
childlike sinlplicity, 
All nUtllllers \vhich result from the given relations 
of a COlnnlon existence are indestructible; and, ill my 
titHe, 11lany things still ren1Ïnded us of Zacbariii's epic 
1)oen1, Only one of our fen 0""- acaden1Ìcians thought 
hirnself rich and illdep!?ndent enough to snap his 
fingers at public opinion, He drank acquaintance with 
all the hackney-coachn1en, ,vhonl he allowed to sit 
inside the coach as if they \yere gentlen1en, 'while he 
drove theln on the box; thought it a great joke to 
upset thenl no\v and then, and contrived to satisfy 
thenl for their sn1ashec1 vehicles as \vell as for their 
occasional bruises; but otherwise he did no hann to 
anyone, seenÜng only to lliake a lllock of the public 
en masse, Once, on a lllOst beautiful pro lllen ade-day, 
he and a cOlluade of his seized upon the donkeys of 
the n1Ìller in St, Tholnas's Square: \vell-dressed, and in 
their shoes and stockings, they rode around the city 
\vith the greatest soleillnity, stared at by all the 
prolllenaders, ,vith \VhOlll the glacis 
vas swarming. 
\Vhen S0111e sensible perbons relnonstrated with him 
on the subject, he assured them, quite unembarrassed, 
that he only \vanted to see ho,v the Lord Christ might 
have looked in a like case. Yet he found no imitators 
and few companions, 
:For the student of any \vealth and standing had 
every reason to sho,v hinlself attentive to the ll1ercan- 
tile class, anù to be the lnore solicitous about the 


1 The river near Leipzig, - TRAXS. 
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proper external fOrIlls, as the colony 1 exhibited a 
l110del of French manners, The professors, opulent 
both froin their private property and froln their liberal 
salaries, 'were not dependent upon their scholars; and 
Inany subjects of the state, educated at the governrl1ent 
schools or other gyrllnasia, and hoping for prefennent, 
did not venture to thro\v off the traditional CUStOl11S, 
The neighbourhooLl of Dresden, the attention thence 
paid to us, anù the true piety of the superintendent of 
the conrse of study, could not be ,vithout a uloral, nay, 
a religious influence, 
At first this kind of life \vas not repugnant to lIle: 
IllY letters of introduction had given rl1e the ent1
ée into 
good falnities, whose circle 
f relatives also received 
me ,veIl, But as I was soon forced to feel that the 
cOlnpallY had Illuch to find fault ,vith in 11le, and that, 
after dressing lnyself in their fashion, 1 Illust now talk 
according to their tongue also: and as, Inoreover, I could 
plainly see that I was, on the other hand, but little 
benefited by the instruction and Inental inlprovelnent 
I had pronlised 1nyself frolll IllY acadelnical residence, 
-1 began to be lazy, and to neglect the social duties 
of visiting, and other attentions; and indeed 1 should 
have sooner withdrawn froln all such connections, 
had not fear and esteem attached l11e firlnly to Hofrath 
Bölllne, and confidence and affection to his ,vife, The 
husband, unfortunately, had not the happy gift of deal- 
ing with young people, of \vinning their confidence, 
and of guiding them, for the mOlnent, as occasion 
might require, \Vhen I visited him I never got any 
good bÿ it: his wife, on the contrary, sho\ved a genuine 
interest in me, Her ill health kept her constantly at 
home, She often invited TIle to spend the evening 


1 Leipzig was so callerl, because a large and influential portion 
of its citizens ,vere sprung from a colony of Huguenots, who 
settlerl there after the revocation of the edict of N
ntes, -Allwri- 
can N o.tc, 
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with her, and knew ho\v to direct and inlprove me in 
many little external particulars: for lIlY nlanners \vere 
good, indeed; but I was not yet master of \vhat is 
properly ternled étiquette, Only one friend spent the 
evenings \vith her; but she was lnuch lnore dictatorial 
and pedantic, for ,vhich reason she displeased IIle 
excessively: and, out of spite to her, I often resulned 
those ullIIlanner1y habits fronl ,vhich the other had 
already \veaned 111e, Nevertheless she ahvays had 
patience enough \vith IIle, taught IIle piquet, om bre, 
and similar gaInes, the kno,vledge and vractice of 
which is held indispensable in society, 
But it was in the lllatter of taste that .l\1adanle 
Böhme had the greatest influence upon me, - in a 
negative \vay truly, yet one in which she agreed per- 
fectly with the critics. The Gottsched waters 1 had 
inundated the Gerrnan 'world \vith a true deluge, 'which 
threatened to rise up, even over the highest nlountains, 
It takes a long time for such a flood to subside again, 
for the nlire to dry away; and as in any epoch there 
are nUlnberless aping poets, so the in1Ítation of the flat 
and \vatery produced a chaos, of \vhich now scarcely a 
notion renlains, To find out that trash was trash was 
hence the greatest sport, yea, the triumph, of the critics 
of those days, Whoever had only a little conlHlon 
sense, \vas superficially acquainted with the ancients, 
and was somewhat Inore familiar 'with the Inoderns, 
thought himself provided with a standard scale which 
he could everywhere apply, l\1:adanle Böhme was an 
educated WOlnan, \vho opposed the trivial, weak, and 
connnonplace: she was, besides, the wife of a nlan 
who lived on bad ternlS with poetry in general, and 
\vould not even allo\v that of which she perhaps IIlight 
have sOlne\vhat approved, She listened, indeed, for 
some tÏ1ne \vith patience, when T ventured to recite to 


1 That is to say, the influence of GottRched 011 German litera- 
ture, of which more is said ill the next book. - TRANS, 
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her the verse or prose of famous poets who already 
stood in good repute, - for then, as always, I knew by 
heart everything that chanced in any degree to please 
me; but her complaisance 
vas not of long duration. 
The first \vhom she outrageously abused \vere the 
poets of the Weisse school, \vho 'were just then often 
quoted \vith great applause, and had delighted me very 
particularly, If I looked more closely into the lllatter, 
I could not say she \vas \vrong, I had sometirnes 
even ventured to recite to her, though an onyInously, 
SODle of lllY own poeuls; but these fared DO better than 
the rest of the set. And thus, in a short tin1e, the 
beautiful variegated Ineadows at the foot of the Ger- 
man Parnassus, where I \vas fond of luxuriating,_ 'were 
mercilessly lllowed down; and I \vas even cOlllpelled 
to toss about the drying hay myself, and to ridicule 
that as lifeless which, a short time before, had given 
Dle such lively joy, 
Without knowing it, Professor l\Iol'uS came to 
strengthen her instructions, lIe \yas an nncomn10nly 
gentle and friendly nlan, \vith 'whom I became ac- 
quainted at the table of Hofrath Lud\vig, and \\Tho 
received me very pleasantly when ] begged the privi- 
lege of visiting hirn, N O\V, \vhile making inquiries of 
him concerning antiquity, I did not conceal frorn him 
what delighted me among the llloùerns; \yhen he 
spoke about such things \vith Dlore cahllness, but, \vhat 
was still \vorse, ,vith more profundity than l\Iadanle 
Böhnle; and he thus opened my eyes, at first to IllY 
greatest chagrin, but after\vard to my surprise, and at 
last to DIY edification, 
Besides this, there came the J eren1Ìads, \vith \\
hich 
Gellert, in his course, ,vas wont to \yarn us against 
poetry, He wished only for prose essays, and ahvays 
criticised these first, Verses he treated as a sorry 
addition: and, \vhat ,vas the \yorst of all, eyeu IllY 
prose found little favour ill his eyes; for, after iny old 
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fashion, I used always to lay, as the foundation, a little 
rOIn'lllCe, \vhich I loved to \vork out in the epistolary 
fonn, The subjects \vere Ünpassioned, the style \vent 
beyonJ ordinary prose, and the contents probably did 
not display any very deep knowledge of rnankind in the 
author; and so I stoud in very little favour \vith our 
professor, although he carefully looked over IllY labours 
as ,yell as tho
e of the others, correeted thenl \vith red 
ink, and here and there adùeù a Inoral reulark. l\iany 
leaves of this kind, \vhich I kept for a long time \vitb 
satisfaction, have unfortunately, in the course of years, 
at laRt disappeared froin alnong n1Y papers, 
If elderly persons \vish to play the pedagogue prop- 
erly, they shuuld neither prohibit nor render disagree- 
able to a young Inan anything \vhich gives hirn 
pleasure, of \vhatever kind it Illay Le, unleRs, at the 
Sftll1e tÍlne, they have son1ething else to put in its 
place, or can contrive a substitute, Everybody pro- 
tested against 111Y tastes and inclinations; and, on the 
other hand, \vhat they cOl1unended to nle lay either so 
far froln Iue that I could nùt perceive its excellencies, 
or stood so near n1e that I thought it llOt a whit better 
than \vhat they inveighed against, I thus becan1e 
thoroughly perplexed on the subject, and pron1Ïsed 
Inyself the best results froln a lecture of Ernesti's on 
"Cicero de Oratore," I learned s0l11ething, indeed, 
froln this lecture, but \vas not enlightened on the su h- 
ject \vhich particularly concerned IHe, 'Vhat I de- 
manded. ,vas a standard of opinion, and thought 1 
percei ved that nobody possessed it; for no one agreeù 
with another, even \vhen they brought for\vard ex- 
alnples: anù where \vere we to get a settled judgillellt, 
when they managed tu reckon up against a Inan like 
\Vieland so Inany faults in hiH an1Íable \vritings, which 
so conlplete1y captivated us younger folks? 
Alnid this nuu1Îfold distraction, this clisluelnbennent 
of lny existence and lIlY studies, it hal)pened that I 
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took my dinners at Hofrath Ludwig's, He ,vas a 
medical nlan, a botanist; and his conlpany, \vith the 
exception of l\forus, consisted of physicians just com- 
mencing or near the cornpletion of their studies, Now, 
during these hours, I heard no other conversation than 
about medicine or natural history, and Iny imagination 
was drawn over into quite a ne,v field, I heard the 
names of Haller, Linnæus, Euffon, n1entionecl ,vith 
great respect; and, even if disputes often arose about 
mistakes into w"llÍch it \vas said they had fallen, all 
agreed in the end to honour the ackno\vledged abun- 
dance of their lnerits, The subjects \vere entertaining 
and important, and enchained IllY attention, By de- 
grees I became falniliar ,vith many nan1es and a copi- 
ous tenninology, \vhich I grasped more \villingly as I \vas 
afraid to ,vrite do,vn a rhY1ne, ho\vever spontaneously 
it presented itself, or to read a poenl, for I ,vas fearful 
that it nÜght please DIe at the tilne, and that perhaps 
immediately after\vard, like so much else, I should be 
forced to pronounce it bad, 
This uncertainty of taste and judgDlent disquieted 
me more and more every day, so that at last I fell 
into despair, I had brought with Il1e those of my 
youthful labours \vhich I thought the best, partly 
because I hoped to get some credit by them, partly 
that I nlight be able to test nlY progress with greater 
certainty; but I found 111yself in the lllÌserable situa- 
tion in \vhich one is placed \vhen a cOlnplete change 
of mind is required, - a renunciation of all that one 
has hitherto loved and found good, However, after 
some tinle and rnany struggles, I conceived so great 
a contempt for nlY labours, begun and ended, that 
one day I burnt up poetry and prose, plans, sketches, 
and projects, all together on the kitchen hearth, and 
threw our good old landlady into no sInall fright 
and anxiety by the snloke which filled the whole 
house. 
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ABOUT the condition of Gernian literature of those 
times so much has been written, and so exhaustively, 
that every ODe ,vho takes any interest in it can be 
completely infonned; in regard to it critics agree now 
pretty ,veIl; and 'what at present I intend to say piece- 
meal and disconnectedly concerning it, relates not so 
much to the ,yay in ",
hich it ,vas constituted in itself, 
as to its relation to me, I will therefore first speak 
of those things by ,vhich the public is particularly 
excited; of those t\VO hereditary foes of all comfortable 
life, and of all cheerful, self-sufficient, living poetry,- 
I mean, satire and criticism, 
In quiet tiDIes everyone ,vants to live after his own 
fashion: the citizen ,vill carryon his trade or his busi- 
ness, and enjoy the fruits of it after,vard; thus ,vill 
the author, too, w'illingly compose sonlething, publish 
his labours, and, since he thinks he has done some- 
thing good and useful, hope for praise, if not reward, 
In this tranquillity the citizen is disturbed by the 
satirist, the author by the critic; and peaceful society 
is thus put into a disagreeable agitation. 
The literary epoch in which I ,vas born w'as de- 
veloped out of the preceding one by opposition. Ger- 
nlany, so long inundated by foreigners, interpenetrated 
by other nations, directed to foreign languages in 
learned and diplolnatic transactions, could not possibly 
cultivate her O\Vll. Together ,vith so nwny ne,v ideas, 
innumerable foreign \vonls \vere obtruded necessarily 
277 
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and unnecessarily upon her; and, even for objects 
already kllO\VU, people \vere iuduced to make use of 
foreign expressions aud turns of speech, The Gerrnan, 
having run \vild for nearly t\VO hundred years in an 
unhappy tUlnultuary state, went to school with the 
.French to learn llUUlners, and with the l10111anS in 
order to express his thoughts with propriety, But 
this was to be done in the IHother-tongue, \Vhell the 
literal application of those idioIllS, and their half -Ger- 
Inanisatioll, Inade both the social and busille
S style 
ridiculous, Besitles this, they adopted \vithout Illodera- 
tion the sÌlniles of the southern languages, and em- 
ployed theln most extravagantly, III the salHe \vay 
they transferred the stately deportlnent of the pl'illCe- 
like citizens of ROine to the learned Gennan small- 
town officers, and \vere at home nowhere, least of all 
with theinseives, 
But as in this epoch \vorks of genius had already 
appeared, the GerLnan sense of freedoLll and joy also 
began to stir itself, This, acconlpallied by a genuine 
earnestness, insisted that In en should 'write purely and 
naturally, \vithout the intennixture of foreign \vords, 
and as COilllnon intelligible sense dictated, By these 
praise\vorthy endeavours, ho\vever, the doors and gates 
\vere thrown open to an exten(led national insipidity, 
nay, - the dike wag dug through by \vhich the great 
deluge was shortly to rush in, l\lean\vhile, a stiff 
pedantry long stood its ground in all the four faculties, 
until at last, Inuch later, it fled for refuge froin one of 
then1 to another, 
Men of parts, children of nature looking freely 
about theIn, had therefore t\VO ohjects on \vhich they 
could exercise theillseives, against \vhich they could 
labour, and, as the Inatter "'
as of no great Ílllportance, 
give a vent to their petulance: these \vere, - a lan- 
guage disfigured by fnreigu \vords, fOrIns, and turns 
of speech on the ODe hand, aud the \vorthlessness of 
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such \vritings as had been careful to keep thelllsel ves 
free froln thO::sè faults on the other; though it occurred 
to noLoc1y, that, \vhile they \vere battliug against Oile 
evil, the other \vas called on for assista.n
e, 
Liskow, a daring young n1an, first ventured to attack 
by name a shallo\v, silly \vriter, 'whose a\vkward de- 
Ineanour soon gave hin} an opportunity to proceed still 
Inore severely, He then \veut farther, and constantly 
aÏluecl his scorn at particular l)ersons and objects, 
\vhOln he despised and sought to render despicable,- 
nay, even persecuted thenl \vith paRsioilate hatred. 
But his career \vas short; for he S0011 died, anù was 
gradually forgotten as a restle:;s, irregular youth, The 
talent and charaeter shown in \y hat he did, although 
he had acculnplisheù little, may have seelHed valuaLle 
to his countrynlell; for the Gerlnans have ahvays 
sho\,,-n a peculiar pious kindline:;s tú talents of good 
proluise, \vhen preluaturely cut off, Suffice it to say, 
that Lisku\v \vas very soon praised anù recollllnended 
to us as an excellent satirist, \"ho could have attainell 
a rank eyen above the universally beloved llabener, 
IIere, indeed, we sa\v uurselves no Letter off than 
before; for \ve could discover nothing in his \vritings 
except that he had found the silly, silly, \vhich seelned 
to us tiuite a matter of course, 
Rabener, well educated, gro\vn up under good 
scholastic instruction, of a cheerful, and by no means 
passionate or lnalicious, disposition, took up general 
satire, IIis censure of the so-called vices and follies 
springs froln the clear vie\vs of a quiet COnll1l0n sense, 
and from a fixed nloral conception of \vhat the world 
ought to be, Iii:; denunciation of faults and failings 
is harrnless and cheerful; and, in order to excuse even 
the slight bolùn<.:)ss of his \vritiugs, it is supposed that 
the Ï1nproying of fools by ridicule is uo fruitless 
undertaking, 
Rabener's personal character \vill not easily appear 
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again, As an able, punctual lllan of business, he does 
his duty, and thus gains the goud opinion of his fellow 
to\VDSlnen and tlle confidence of his superiors; along 
with ''lhich, he giyes hiInself up to the enjoyment 
of a pleasant contenlpt for all t.hat iU1nlediately sur- 
rounds hilll, Pedantic literati, vain youngsters, every 
sort of narro\vness and conceit, he banters rather than 
satirises; and even his banter expresses no contenlpt, 
Just in the saIne ''lay does he jest about his o,vn 
condition, his nlÍsfortune, his life, and his death, 
There is little of the æsthetic in the Inanner in 
which this writer treats his subjects, In external 
fonus he is indeed varied enough, but throughout he 
nlakes too luuch use of direct irony; nanlely, in prais- 
ing the blaule\yorthy and Llan1Íng the praise,vorthy, 
whereas this figure of speech should be used but 
extremely seldon); for, in the long run, it becomes 
aunoying to clear-sighted lllen, perplexes the weak, 
while indeed it pleases the great middle class, ''lho, 
,,-ithout any special expense of lnind, can fancy thenl- 
selves n10re kno,ving than others. But ,vhatever he 
brings before us, and ho'wever he does it, alike bears 
,vitness to his rectitude, cheerfulness, and equaninÜty ; 
so that we ahyays feel prepossessed in his favour, 
The unbounded applause of his O\Vll tinles was a 
consequence of such nloral excellencies. 
That people looked for originals to his general 
descriptions and found thelll, \vas natural; that in- 
dividuals complained of hÍlu, followed frOIll the above; 
his lengthy apologies that his satire is not personal, 
prove the' spite it provoked, Sonle of his letters 
crown hÜu at once as a luan and an author, The 
confidential epistle in ",-hich he describes the siege of 
Dresden, and ho\v he loses his honse, his effects, his 
''lritings, and his ,vigs, without lw ving his equanimity 
in the least shaken or his cheerfulness clouded, iR 
highly valuable; although his contenlporaries and 
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fellow citizens could not forgive him his happy turn 
of mind, The letter \vhere he speaks of the decay of 
his strength and of his approaching death is in the 
highest degree worthy of respect; and Rabener deserves 
to be honoured as a saint by all cheerful, intelligent 
nlen, who cheerfully resign thernsel ves to earthly 
events, 
I tear myself a\vay from hirn reluctantly, yet I 
would lnake this renlark: his satire refers throughout 
to the nliddle class; he lets us see here and there that 
he is also ,yell acquainted \vith the higher ranks, but 
does not hold it advisable to conle in contact with 
thenl. It luay be said, that he has had no successor, 
that no one has been found \vho could consider him- 
self equal or even sin1Ílar to mIll, 
N o\v for criticism! and first of all for the theoretic 
atteillpts. It is not going too far when we say that 
the ideal had, at that time, escaped out of the world 
into religion; it scarcely even nlade its appearance in 
nloral philosophy; of a highest principle of art no one 
had a notion, They put Gottsched's "Critical Art of 
Poetry" into our hands; it \vas useful and instructive 
enough, for it gave us a historical inforIllation of all 
the kinds of poetry, as well as of rhytllln anù its differ- 
ent movenlents: the poetic genius was presupposed! 
But, besides that, the poet was to have acquirements 
and even learning: he should possess taste, and every- 
thing else of that kind, They directed us at last to 
Horace's "Art of Poetry:" we gazed at single golden 
maxiU1S of this invaluahle \vork, but did not know in 
the least what to do with it as a whole, or how we 
should use it, 
The Swiss stepped forth as Gottsched's antagonists: 
they lllUst take it into their heads to do sonlething 
different, to accolIlplish sonlething better; accordingly 
we heard that they were, in fact, superior, Brei- 
tinger's "Critical Art of Poetry" ,vas taken in hand, 
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IIere ,ye reached a ,videI' field, but, properly speaking, 
ollly a greater laoyriuth, ,vhich ,vas so nluch the luore 
tiresonle, as an alJle Ulan, ill \vhon1 ,ve had confiùence, 
,vas driving us a Lout ill it, Let a brief review justify 
these "yorùs, 
For poetry in itself they had been able to find no 
fundêunental axioll1: it \vas too spiritual and too 
volatile, Painting, an art ,vhich one could hold fast 
,\'ith one's eyps alld follo\v step Ly Btep \vith the exter- 
nal senses, semned 1nore favourable for such all end: 
the English and Frcn
h had aln'ady theorised alJout 
plastic art; aud, by a cOlll}1arison drawn froll1 this, it 
'was thought that poetry nlight be groundeù, The fornler 
presented inwges to the eye, the latter to the in1agilla- 
tion: poetical Ì1nages, therefore, '''"ere the first thing 
,vhich ,vas taken into 'consideration, l'eople Legau 
with coulparisolls, deseriptions followed, and only that 
,vas expressed which Lad al,vays been apparent to the 
external sen::;es, 
lluages, then! TIut ,vhel'e should these ÍInages he 
got except frolu nature? The paiuter professedly Í111i- 
tated nature: ,dlY not the poet also? TIut nature, as 
she lies Lefore us, cannot be Í1nitate(l: she contains so 
luuch that is insignificant and ,,"orthless, that one lllust 
Inake a selection; Lut 'what ùeÜ-'rlllines the choice? 
one must select that \vhich is Í1nportant: but \vhat is 
important? 
To al
S\Ver this question, the S\viss 111ay have taken 
a long time to consider; for they callIe to a notioll, 
\vhich is indee<l singular, but clever, and even con1Ïcal, 
inasllluch as they say, the ne,v is ahvays the 1110St 
important: and after they have considered this for 
a,vhile, they dist.:over that the lluU"vellous is always 
newer than everythiug else, 
They had no\v pretty ,veIl collected their poetical 
requisitions; but they had still to consider that the 
Dlarvellous 111ight also Le elnpty, and \vithout relatioll 
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to nlan, But this relatioI1, delnanded as necessary, 
nlust be a nloral one, froln \vhich the Ì111provenlent of 
n}ankind should manifestly follo\v; and thus a poeln 
had reached its utl110st aÏ1n when, \vith everything else 
accolnplished, it \vas useful besides, They no\v \vished 
to test the different kinds of poetry according to all 
these requisites: those \v hich imitated nature, besides 
being luarvellous, all( 1 at the saIne tinle of a lIloral aim 
an(l use, were to rank as the first and highest, And, 
after nlueh deliberation, this great preën1Ïnence was 
at last ascribed, \vith the highest degree of conviction, 
to Æsop's fables! 
Strange as such a deduction Inay no\v appear, it had 
the nlost decided influence on the best minds, That 
Gellert and subsequently Lichtwer devoted themselves 
to this departIuent, that even Lessing attelnpted to 
labour in it, that so lllany others turned their talents 
to\vard it, speaks for the confidence \vhich this species 
of poetry hall gained, Theory and practice ahvays act 
upon each other: one can see frOlll their \vorks vfhat 
is the Hlen's opinion, and, from their opinions, predict 
\vhat they will do. 
Yet we lllUSt not dislniss our Swis
 theory without 
doing it justice, Boduler, \vitb all the pains he took, 
remained theoretically and practically a child all his 
life, Dreitinger \vas an able, learned, sagacious Ulan, 
\vhom, when he looked rightly about him, the essen- 
tials of a puem did not an escape, - nay, it can be 
sho\vn that he nlay lia ve diInly felt the dpficiencies of 
his systern, Relnarkable, for instance, is his query, 
"'Vhether a certain descriptive poenl Ly I{öllig, on the 
c Revie\v-c
unp of Augustu
 the Second,' is properly a 
poeln ?" and the allS\Ver to it dÜ::;plays good sense. 
But it may serve for his cOlllplete justification that he, 
starting frolH a false point, 011 a circle alrllost run out 
already, still struck upon the main principle, aud at 
the end of w:-; book finds hÍ1nself compelled to recom
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mend as additions, so to speak, the representation of 
lnanners, character, passiolls, - in shurt, the '\vhole 
inner luau; to 'which, indeed, poetry preën1Ïnently 
belollgs, 
It n1ay \vell be Ï1nagined into what perplexity young 
lninds felt theillselves thrO\Vll by such dislocated 
maxÍ1ns, half-understood la\vs, and shivered-up dogmas, 
\\T e adhered to exalnples, and there, too, \vere no better 
off; foreigners as well as the ancieuts stood too far 
froin us; and froIH the best native poets always peeped 
out a decided inllivicluality, tu the good points of which 
\ve could not lay clainl, and iuto the faults of ,vhich 
we could not but be afraid of falling, :For hilll \V ho 
felt anything productive in himself it ,vas a desperate 
condition, 
\Vhen one considers closely ,vhat ,vas wanting in 
the Gern1an poetry, it \vas a material, and that, too, a 
national one: there \vas never a lack of talent. Here 
\ve lnake luention only of GÜllther, \vho Inay be called a 
poet in the full sense of the \vord. A decided talent, 
endowed with sensuousness, inlagination, nleulory, the 
gifts of conception and representation, productive in the 
highest degree, ready at rhythnl, ingenious, \vitty, and 
of varied infonHation besides, - he possessed, in short, 
all the requisites for creating, by 111eanS of poetry, a 
second life within life, even \vithin COlnn1011 real life, 
We adlllÎre the great facility 'with \vhich, in his occa- 
sional poeIns, he elevates all Cil'CUInstances by the feel- 
ings, and en1bellishes thenl \vith suitable sentÏInents, 
images, and historical and fabulous traditions, Their 
roughness and \vildness belong to his tÏ1ne, his mode of 
life, anJ. especially to his character, or, if one \vould 
have it so, his \vant of fixed character, He did not 
kno,v ho\v to curb hin1self; and so his life, like his 
poetry, melte<l a\vay from hi tn, 
.By his vacillating conduct, Günther had trifled a\vay 
the good fortune of being appointed at the court of 
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Augustus the Second, where, in addition to every other 
species of osteutation, they were also looking about for 
a court-poet, 'who could give elevation and grace to 
their festivities, and iUllllortalise a transitory po Inp, 
Von König \vas more mannerly and I110re fortunate: 
he filled this post with dignity and avplause, 
In all sovereign states the ulaterial for poetry comes 
down'wards frorn aùúve; and "The Itevie\v-calnp at 
:ßIühlber o '" ( " Das LustlaO'er ùei l\lühlber a " ) \vas 
bob , 
perhaps, the first \yorthy object, provincial, if Dot 
national, \vhich presented itself to a poet, Two kings 
saluting one another in the presence of a great host, 
their \vhole courts and military state around theIn, 
well-appointed troops, a lllock-fight, fêtes of all kinds, 
_ this is business enough for the out\vard sense, and 
overflo\ving ll1aierial for delineating and descriptive 
poetry, 
This subject had, indeed, the internal defect, that it 
\vas only pOInp and sho,v, froln 'which no real action 
could result, N one except the very first distinguished 
thenlselves; and, even if they had done so, the poet could 
not render anyone conspicuous lest he should offend 
the others, He had to consult the" Court and State 
Calender;" and the delineation of the persons there- 
fore went off pretty dryly, - nay, even his contelnpo- 
raries very strongly reproached hÍIn \vith having 
described the horses better than the !l1en, But should 
not this redound to his credit, that he ::;ho\ved his art 
just where an object for it presented itself? The main 
difficulty, too, seems soon to have luanifcRted itself to 
him, - since the poem never advanced beyund the first 
canto, 
.Alnidst such studies and reflections, an unexpected 
event surprised 11)e, and frustrated IllY laudahle design 
of LecoIning aC'quaintea \yith our ne\V literature 
frOIn the ùeginning, 
I
T countrYlnan, John George 
Schlosser, after spending his acaJen1Ìcal years with in- 


. 
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dustry and exertion, had repaired to Fraukfort-on-the- 
lVlaill, in the custoulary profession of an advocate; but 
his nlÍnJ, aspiring and seeking after the universal, could 
not reconcile itself to this situation for nlany reasons, 
He accepted, \vithout hesitation, an office as private 
secretary to the Duke Lud\vig of "T ür tell1 berg, who 
resided in Trept0\v; for the prince ,vas l1anled alllong 
those great men \vho, in a noole and independent lU3U- 
ner, pUl'pÒsed to enlighten theillseives, their fanlÍlies, 
and the \vorld, and to unite for higher aÜns, It was 
this Prince Lud\vig 'who, to ask advice aoout the edu- 
cation of his children, had \\Titten to Rousseau, ,,-hose 
well-known answer Legan with the sURpicious-looking 
phrase, " Si j , a
'ais le '11"alhe'u'l" d' êtpe ?té lyrincf," 
Not only in the affairs of the prince, but al::;o in the 
education of his children, Schlosser \vas 1l0\V \villingly 
to assist in word and deed, if not to superintend theIn, 
This noole young man, \vho harboured the Lest inten- 
tions and strove to attain a perfect purity of 111orals, 
would ha ve easily kept lllen fronl hiln by a certain Llry 
austerity, if his fine 
H)a rare literary cultivation, his 
kno\vledge of languages, and his facility at expressing 
hÏInself by 'writing, both in verse and l)rose, had not 
attracted everyone, and nlade living \vith hÏlu lllore 
agreeaLle, It had been announced to llle that he 
would pass through Leipzig, and I eÀ pected hiIn váth 
longing, He canle and put up at a lit.tle inn or wine- 
house that stood in the BrÜhl (l\1arsh), aud the host of 
which was nan1ed Schönkopf, This Ulan had a Frank- 
fort won1an for his \vife; and although he entertained 
few persons duriug the rest of the year, and could 
lodge no guests in his little house,. yet at fair-tinle be 
was visited Ly rnany Frankforters, 'who used to eat, 
and, in case of need, even take quarters, there also. 
Thither I hastened to find Schlosser, ",-hen he had sent 
to infornl 111e of his arrival. I scarcely remelnLered 
having seen hÌlu Lefore, and found a young, \vell-fornled 
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man, with a round, cOlllpressed face, without the fea- 
tures losing their sharpness on that account, The form 
of his rounded forehead, between black eyebrows and 
locks, indicated earnestness, sternness, and perhaps ob- 
stinacy. He was, i.n a certain Ineasure, the opposite of 
lllyself; and this ve-;y thing doubtless laid the founda- 
tion of our lasting friendship, I had the greatest re- 
spect for his talents, the more so as I very \vell saw, 
that, in the certainty \vith \vhich he acted and produced, 
he was completely Iny superior. The respect and the 
confidence which I sho\ved him confirilled his affection, 
and increased the indulgence he \vas cOlllpelled to have 
for my lively, impetuous, and ever-excitable disposition, 
in such contrast \vith his o\vn, He studied the Eng- 
lish "Titers diligently: Pupe, if not his rHodel, was his 
aim; and, in opposition to that author's "Essay on 

fan," he had \vritten a poem in like for In and measure, 
\vhich was to give the Christian religion the triumph 
over the deisrl1 of the other ,york, FroIn the great 
store of papers which he carried with hinl, he showed 
me poetical and prose compositions in all languages, 
which, as they challenged me to itnitation, once nlore 
gave me infinite disquietude. Yet I contrived to get 
over it illlnlediately by activity. I ,vrote German, 
French, Euglish, and Italian poeills, addressed to him, 
the subject-lnatter of which I took from our conversa- 
tiolls, \vhich \vere always ÏInportant and instructive, 
Schlosser, did not wish to leave Leipzig without 
having seen face to face the lllen \vho had a name. 
I willingly took him to those I kne,v: \vith those 
WhOlll I had not yet visited, I in this ,yay hecalne 
honourably acquainted; since he \vas received witÏi 
distinction as a \vell-illfonned luau of education, of 
already established character, and ,yell kne\v how to 
pay for the outlay of conversation, I cannot pass 
over our yisit \ve paid to GuttRched, as it exenlplifies 
the character and lllallllers of that man. He lived 
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very respectably in the first story of the Golden Bear, 
where the elder Breitkopf, on account of the great 
advantage \vhich Gottsched's \vritings, translations, and 
other aids had brought to the trade, had promiséd him 
a lodging for life. 
\Ve \vere announced, The servant led us into a 
large chaUl bel', saying his nlaster would conle immedi- 
ately, Now, \vhether \ve misunderstood a gesture 
which he Inade, I eallnot say: it is enough, ,,-e thought 
he directed us iuto an adjoining rOOlll, 'Ye entered, 
to witness a 8ingular scene: for, on the instant, Gott- 
sched, that tall, broad, gigantic mall, callIe in at the 
opposite door in a Illorning-gown of green danlask 
lined \vith red taffeta; but his 
llonstrous head \vas 
bald and uncovered. This, ho'\vever, \\-as to be iuunedi- 
ately provided for: the servant rushed in at a side 
door váth a great full-bottolned wig in his hand (the 
curls calp,e down to the elbows), and handed the head- 
ornaillent to his Inaster \vith gestures of terror, Gott- 
sched, without manifesting the least vexation, raised 
the wig froln the servant's ann \vith his left hand, and, 
while he very dexterously s\vung it up on his head, 
gave the poor fello\v such a þox on the ear .with his 
right paw, that the latter, as often happens in a conledy, 
went spinning out at the door; \vherenpon the respect- 
able old grandfather invited us quite gravely to be 
seated, and kept up a pretty long discourse \vith good 
grace. 
As long as Schlosser relnained in Leipzig, I dined 
daily \vith hinl, and became acquainted \vith a very 
pleasant set of boarders, Some Ijvonians, and the 
son of Hermann (chief court-preacher in })resden), 
after\vard burgomaster in Leipzig, and their tutor, 
Hofrath Pfeil, author of the "Count von P,," a con- 
tinuation of Gellert's "S-wedish Counte8s;" Zachariä, 
a brother of the poet; and I{rebel, editor of geograph- 
ical and genealogical lllanuals, - all these were polite
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cheerful, and friendly men, Zachariä ,vas the nlost 
quiet; Pfeil, an elegant luan, who had s01l1ething 
alnlost diplomatic about hÌln, yet ,vithout affectatiun, 
and .with great good lllllllour; Krebel, a genuine Fal- 
staff, tall, corpulent, fair, with pron1Ïnent, Illerr)' eyes, 
as bright as the sky, always happy and in good spirits. 
These persons all treated l11e in the nlost handsome 
manner, pa.rtly Oll Schlosser's account - partly, too, 
on account of my O'YU frank goodlull110Ur and obliging 
disposition; and it needed DO great persuasion to Inake 
rue partake of their "table in future, In fact, I re- 
mained 'with thelll aftel' Schlosser's departure, deserted 
Lud wig's table, and found nlyself so lnll.ch the better 
off in this society, ,vhich ,yas lÌlnited to a certain 
nUlllber, as I ,vas yery ,yell pleasec1 with the daughter 
of the fanlily, a ver)"r Deat, I)retty girl, and bad o}Jpur- 
tunities to exchange friendly glances with her, - a 
comfort ,vhich I had neither sought nor founù by 
accident since the DlÏschance with Gletchen, I spent 
the dinner-hours \viih IllY frienùs cheerfully aDd profit- 
ably, Krebel, indeed, loved me, and continued to 
tease me and stÌ1nulate me in D10deration: PÏeil, on 
the contrary, showed Lis earnest affection for Die by 
trying to guide and settle IllY judgDlent upon ll1any 

oints. 
During this intercourse, I percejved through conver- 
sation, through exanlples, and through nlY own reflec- 
tions, that the first step in delivering ourselyes frolll 
the ,vishy-,vashy, long-\vinded, enlpty epoch, could be 
taken only by definiteness, precision, and brevity, In 
the style which had hitherto prevailed, one could not 
distinguish the comlllonplace from \v hat ,vas Letter; 
since all ,vere brought do\vn to a level with each 
other, Authors had already tried to escape from this 
,viùe-spread disease, ,yjth 1110re or less success, Haller 
and Ranller ,yel'e inclined to cOlllpression hy nature: 
Lessing and 'Vielaud ,vere led to it by reflection. The 
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fornler becalne by ùegrees quite epigramlnatical in his 
poenlS, terse in "l\linna," laconic in l, En1Ïlia GaIotti," 
- it was not till after\vard that he returned to that 
serene naïCfté \vhich becolnes hÜn so ,veIl in " Nathan." 
Wieland, ,,-ho had been occasionally prolix in "Aga- 
thon," "Don Sy lvio," and the" COll1ÏC Tales," beeonles 
condensed and preci::;e to fl \\'olldel'ful degree, as well 
as exceedingly graceful in "l\Iusarion" and "ldris," 
I{.lopstock, in the first cantos of "The l\1essiah," is not 
,vithout diffuseness: in his "Odes" and other uÜnor 
poems he appears cOlupressed, as also in his tragedies. 
By his emulation of the ancients, especially Tacitus, 
he sees hinlself constantly forced into na1'rO'wer IÜnits, 
by .which he at last beconles, obscure anù unpalatable. 
Gerstenberg, a fine Lut eccentric talent, also distin- 
guishes hÜnself: his luerit is appreciated, but on the 
whole he gives little pleasure, Gleinl, diffuse and easy 
by nature, is scarcely once concise in his ,var-songs, 
RaInIer is properly 11101'e a critic than a IJoet, He 
begiu::; to collect ,vhat the Gennans have acconlplished 
in lyric poetry, He no\v finds, that scarcely one poem 
fully satisfies hÍ1n: he llluSt leave out, arrange, and 
alter, that the things 11lay have SOllIe sha.pe or other. 
By this 111eallS he Il1akes hinlself ahllost as many ene- 
mies as there are poets and anlateurs; since everyone, 
properly speaking, reeognises hÏ1nself ouly in his de- 
fects: and the public interest::; itself sooner for a 
faulty individuality than for that \vhich is produced 
or amended according to a universal la\v of taste. 
Rhythm lay yet in the cradle, auù no one kne\v of 
a method to shorten its childhuod, Poetical prose 
caIne into the ascendant. Gessner and I{]opstock 
excited many inlitators: others, again, still demanded 
an intelligible llletre, and translated this prose into 
rhythnl. But even these gave nobody satisfaction, for 
they were obliged to omit and add; and the 1)1'05e 
originals always passed for the better of the two. .But 
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the more, with all this, conciseness is aimed at, the 
more does a juùglllellt beco1ne possible; sinc
 that 
which is im]!ortant, being nlore clm;ely COll1presseJ., 
allows a certain comparison at last, It happened, also, 
at the same tÜne, that, lnany kinds of truly poetical 
forms arose; for, as they tried to represent only 'what 
was necessary in the oLjects they wished to in1Ïtate, 
they ,,-ere forced to do justice to every Olle of these; 
and in this manner, though no one did it consciously, 
the moùes of representatioll l11ultiplied thelllselves, 
anlong ,vhich, indeed, \vel'e SOUle which 'were really 
caricatures, while many an attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful. 
vVithout question, Wieland possessed the finest 
natural gifts of all. He had early cultivated himself 
thoroughly in those ideal regions ,vhere youth so 
readily lingers; but 'when, by \vhat is called experi- 
ence, by the events of the 'world, and WOlllen, these 
\vere renùered distasteful to hÜn, he threw' hilnself 
on the side of the actual, and pleased hÏlnself and 
others \vith the contest of the t\yO worlds, .where in 
light skil'lnishing between jest and earnest, his talent 
displayed itself IUost beautifully, Ho\v lllany of his 
brilliant proù uctions fall iuto the tÌlue of IllY academic 
years! " l\Iusarion" had the 1nos1, eff ect upon me; 
and I ('an yet remember the place and the very spot 
where I got sight of the first proof-sheet, which Oeser 
gave me, Here it ,vas that I believed I sa\v antiquity 
again living and fresh, Everything that is plastic in 
"\Vieland's genius here sho\ved itself ill its highest per- 
fection; and 'when that 'phaniaR- Tiulon, cOlldeulneù to 
an unhappy insipidity, finally reconciles hÍlnself to his 
nlÏstress and to the \vorld, one l'an wen, with him, live 
through the luisanthropical epoch. 
"'or the rest, \ve 
readily conceded to these ,yorks a cheerful aversion 
fronl tho
e exalted sentÏ1neuts, \vhich, by reason uf 
their easy llusapplicaLioll to life, are often open to the 
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suspicion of dreanliness, "\Ve pardoned the author for 
prosecuting 'with ridicule what we held as true and 
reverend, the Inore readily as he thereby gave us to 
understand that it caused him continual trouble, 
Ho\v miserably criticism then received such labours 
may be seen from the first volumes of "The U ni versal 
German Library," Of" The COl11ic Tales" there is 
honourable mention, but there is no trace of any iusight 
into the character of the kind of poetry. The reviewer, 
hke everyone at that time, had formed his taste by 
exan1ples, He never takes it into consideration, that, 
in a judgment of such parodistical \\
orks, one nlust 
first of all have before one's eyes the original noble, 
beautiful object, in order to see \vhether the parodist 
has really gotten from it a \veak and comical side, 
whether he has borrowed anything fronl it, or, under 
the a1>pearance of such an ÌluitatIon, has perhaps given 
us an excellent invention of his o\vn. Of all this there 
is not a notion, but the poeills are praised and blanled 
by passages, The revie\\Ter, as he himself confesses, 
has nlarked so much that plt-
ased hinI, that he cannot 
quote it all in print, 'Yhen they even ll1eet the highly 
lneritorious translation of Shakespeare \\
ith the ex- 
clalnation, "Dy rights, a lllan like Shakespeare should 
not have been translated at all !" it will be understood, 
'without further renlark, how infinitely" The IT niversal 
Gernlan Library" \vas behindhalld in nlatt
rs of taste, 
alJd that young people, animated hy true feeling, had 
to look about thelli for other guiding stars. 
The material \vhich, in this manlier, more or less 
determined the fornI, the Gernu
ns sought every \vhere , 
They had handled fe\v national subjects, or none at 
a11. Schlegel's" Hermann" only showed the way, 
The idyllic tendency extended itF:p]f without end, TJJe 
want of distinctive character wit h GeRsner, \vith 
dl 
his great gracf'fulneRs and childlike heartiness, D1ade 
everyone think that he could do something of the 
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same kind, Just in the same manner, out of the more 
generally hUlnan, some snatch those poems which 
should have portrayed a foreign nationality, as, for 
instance, the Jewish pastoral poems, those on the pa- 
triarchs altogether, and whatever else related to the 
Old Testament, Bochner's" N oachide" ,vas a perfect 
symbol of the watery deluge that swelled high around 
the German Parnassus, and which abated but slowly. 
The leading-strings of Anacreon likewise allowed in- 
numerable mediocre geniuses to reel about at large. 
The precision of Horace cOlnpelled the Germans, though 
but slowly, to conform to hirn. COlllic heroic poems, 
mostly after the model of Pope's" Rape of the Lock," 
did not serve to bring in a better time, 
I must here mention a delusion, which operated as 
seriously as it 1I1Ust be ridiculous when one examines 
it more closely. The Germans had now sufficient 
historical knowledge of all the kinds of poetry in \vhich 
the different nations had distinguished thernsel ves. 
This pigeonhole work, which, properly speaking, totally 
destroys the inner conception of poetry, had been al- 
ready pretty cOlllpletely han1mereù together by Gott- 
sched in his "Critical Art of Poetry;" and it had been 
sho\vn at the same time that Gernlan poets, too, had 
already kno\vn ho\v to fill up all the rubrics with ex- 
cellent works, And thus it ever went on, Each year 
the collection was nlore considerable, but every year 
one work pushed another out of the place in \vhich it 
had hitherto shone. We now possessed, if not Horners, 
yet Virgils and l\filtons; if not a Pindar, yet a Horace; 
of Theocrituses there was no lack: and thus they 
weighed themselves by comparisons from \vithout; 
whilst the lllass of poetical \vorks always increased, so 
that at last there could be a conlparison frOln \vithin. 
N ow though matters of taste stood on a very un- 
certain footing, there could be no dispute but that, 
within the Protestant part of Germany and of S\vitzer- 
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land, what is generally called COlllmon sense began to 
stir briskly at that epoch, The scholastic philosophy 
- which always has the rnerit of propounding according 
to received axioms, ill a favourite orùer, and under 
fixed rubies, everything about 'which man can at all in- 
quire - had, by the frequent darkness and apparent 
uselessness of its subject-matter, by its unseasonable 
application of a method in itself respectable, and by its 
too great extension over so many subjects, nlade itself 
foreign to the mass, unpalatable, and at last super- 
fluous. Many a one becaUle convinced that nature 
had endowed hÜu with as great a portion of good and 
straight-for\vard sense as, perchance, he required to 
form such a clear notion of objects that he could 
manage thern and turn then1 to his O\Vll profit, and 
that of others, without laboriously troubling himself 
about the nlost universal problerns, and inquiring how 
the most ren10te things which do not particularly affect 
us may hang together. Men n1ade the trial, opened 
their eyes, looked straight before thenl, observant, in- 
dustrious, active, and believed, that, when one judges 
and acts correctly in one's own circle, one lllay well 
presunle to speak of other things also, which lie at a 
greater distance, 
In accordance \vith such a notion, everyone was 
now entitled, not ouly to philosophise, but also by 
degrees to consider himself a philosopher, Philosophy, 
therefore, was nlore or less sound, and practised comnlon 
sense, \vhich ventured to enter upon the universal, and 
to decide upon inner and outer experiences, A clear- 
sighted acuteness and an especial moderation, while 
the n1Ìddle path and fairness to all opinions was held 
to be right, procured respect and confidence for writ- 
ings and oral statements of the sort; and thus at last 
philosophers were found in all the faculties, - nay, 
in all classes and trades, 
In this way the theologians could not help inclining 
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to what is called natural religion; and, ,vhen the dis- 
cussion was ho,v far the light of nature may suffice to 
advance us iu the knO'wledge of God and the ÍIuprov- 
ing and ennobling of ourselves,. they comrnonly ven- 
tured to decide in its favour .without much scruple. 
According to the same principle of moderation, they 
then granted equal rights to all positive religions, by 
which they all becallle alike inùiffereut and uncertain, 
For the rest, they let everything stand; and since the 
Bible is so full of lllatter, that, l1101'e than any other 
book, it offers material for reflection and opportunity 
for meditation on hunuul affairs, it could still, as before, 
be always laid as the foundation of all sermons and 
other religious treatises, 
But over this \vork, as weIr as over the \vhole body 
of profane ,yriters, \vas Ì1npending a singular fate, 
which, in the lapRe of time, "
as Dot to be averted. 
Hitherto it had been received as a nlatter of inlplicit 
faith, that this book of books ,vas conlposed in one 
spirit; that it ,vas even inspired, and, as it \vere, 
dictated by the Divine 
pirit, Yet for a long tjme 
already the discrepancies of the different parts of it 
had been DO'\V cavilled at, no\v apologised for, by 
believers and un believers, English, French, and Ger- 
mans had attacked the Bible 'with 1nore or less vio- 
lence, acutenesR, audacity, and wantonness; aud just 
as often had it been taken under the protection of 
earneRt, sound--thinking rueD of each natioll, .As for 
myse If, I loved and valued it; for ahnost to it alone 
did I o-we nlY illoral culture: alHl the events, the ùoc- 
trines, the SY1ll boIs, the RinÚles, had all ÏInpressed the1ll- 
selves deeply upon rue, and had iufluenced lile in one 
,yay or auuther, These unjust, scoffing, and pprvertil1g 
attacks, therefore, disgusted 111e; but lJeuple had already 
gone so far as very ,villiugly to adn1Ït. partly a
 a 1llain 
ground for the defenee of many passageR, that God 
had accommodated hÎInsclf to the rnodcs of thuught and 
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power of comprehension in nlen, that even those 
moved by the Spirit had not on that account been 
able to renounce their character, their individuality 
and that AlllOS, a cowherd, did not use the lallguage 
of Isaiah, \vho is said to have b3en a prince, 
Out of such views and cOllvictions, e
pl'cially with 
a constantly increasillg Lnowle,lge of languages, 'VHS 
very naturally developed that kind of study by \vhich 
it ,vas atten1pted to exa luine Inore accurately the 
Oriental localities, nationalities, 11at ural products, and 
phenOll1ena, and in this 111anner to make present to 
one's self that ancient tÏ1ne. 
lichaelis e111ployed the 
whole strength of his talents and his kno\vledge on 
this side, Descriptions of travels became a powerful 
help in eXplaining the" Holy Scriptures; and later 
travellers, furnished \vith nUlllerous questions, were 
made, by the ans\vers to them, to bear witness for the 
prophets and apostles. 
But whilst they \vere on all sides busied to bring 
the Holy Scriptures to a natural intuition, and to 
render peculiar modes of thought and representation 
in them more universally comprehensible, that by this 
historico-critical aspect many an objection might be 
removed, many offensive things effaced, and many a 
shallo\v scoffing be made ineffective, there appeared in 
some men just the opposite disposition, since these 
chose the darkest, most mysterious, '\vTitings as the 
subject of their Ineditations, and wished, if not to eluci- 
date them, yet to confinn them through internal evi- 
dence, by nleans of conjectures, calculations, and other 
ingenious and strange combinations, and, so far as they 
contained prophecies, to prove them by the results, 
and thus to justify a faith in what was next to be 
expected. 
The venerable Bengel had procured a decided recep- 
tion for his labours on the Revelation of St, John, from 
the fact that he was known as an intelligent, upright, 
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God-fearing, blameless man, Deep miuds are compelled 
to live in the past as ,veIl as in the future. The ordi- 
nary moverueuts of the world can be of no inlportance 
to them, if they do not, in the course of ages up to the 
present, revere prophecies \vhich have been revealed, 
and in the immediate, as well as in the n10st rernote 
futurity, predictions still veiled, Hence arises' a con- 
nection that is wanting in history, which seems to give 
us only all accidental wavering back\vards and forwards 
in a necessarily lÌInited circle, IJoctor Crusius \vas 
one of those whüln the prophetic part of Scripture 
suited more than any other, since it brings into action 
the t,vo most opvosite qualities of bUlllan nature, the 
affections, awl the acuteness of the iutellect, l\lauy 
young nleH had devoted thelllselves to this doctrine, 
and already formed a respectable body, \vhich attracted 
the n10re attention, as Ernesti with his friends threat- 
ened, not to illuu1Ìllate, but cou1pletely to disperse, 
the ob
curity in ,vhich these delighted, Hence arose 
controversies, hatred, persecution, and much that was 
unpleasant. I attached myself to the lucid party, aud 
sought to appropriate to myself their principles and 
advantages; although I ventured to forebode, that by 
this extremely praise,vorthy, intel1igent ll1ethod of 
interpretation, the poetic contents of the ",-ritings must 
at last be lost along \vith the prophetical. 
But those who devoted thell1Selves to Gerlnnn litera- 
ture and the belles-lettres \vere more nearly concerned 
with the efforts of such rnen, ,,,ho, as J el'USalenl, Zol- 
likofer, and Spalding, tried, by meaus of a good and 
pure sty Ie in their sermoÎls and treatises, to gain, even 
alnong persons of a certain degree of sense and taste, 
applause and attachn1ent for religion, and for the llloral 
philosophy which is so closely related to it, A pleas- 
ing mauuer of writing began to be llecessary every- 
where; and since F:uch a IIWJ1ner n1ust, above all, 
be cODlprehensible, so did writers arise, on many sides, 
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who undertook to \vrite about their studies and their 
professions clearly, perspicuQusly, and inlpl'essively, 
and as well for the adepts as for the lllultitude. 
After the exalllple of Tissot, a foreigner, the physi- 
cians also no\v began to labour zealously for the general 
cultivation. Haller, Dnzer, Ziunnerlllan, had a very 
great influence; and \yhatever nlay be said against 
thelll in ùetail, especially the last, they produced a 
very great effect in their tinIe, And lnention should 
be n1ade of tbis in history, Lut particularly in biog- 
raphy; for a man renlains of consequence, not so 
far as he leaves s01l1ething behind hinl, but so far as he 
acts anù enjuys, ana rouses others tu action and 
enjoyment, 
The jurists, accustolned froln their youth up\vard to 
an abstruse style, which, in all legal rapers, fron1 
the petty court of the IUll11ediate Kllight up to the 
Imperial Diet at Hatisbon, \vas still Inaintained in 
all its quaintness, could not easily elevate themselves 
to a certain freedoln, the less so as the subjects of 
which they had to treat \vere most intimately con- 
nected \vith the external forul, and consequently also 
with the style. But the younger Von 1\10ser had 
already sho\vn hinlself an independent and original 
writer; and Putter, by the clearness of his delivery, 
had also brought clearness into his subject, and the 
style in \vhich he \vas to treat it. All that proceeded 
from hilS schuol ,vas distinguished by this, And even 
the philosophers, in order to be popular, no\v found 
thelnselves cOlnpellcd to \vrite clearly and intelligibly. 
l\lendelssohn and Garve appeared, and excited uni- 
versal interest and adlniration, 
'Vith the cultivation of the German language and 
style in every department, the capacity for fonning 
a judgnlent also increased, and vve admire the revie\vs 
then published of \yorks upon religious and III oral, 
as well a
 n1edical, subjects; \yhile, on the contrary, 
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we remark that the judglnents of poeuls, aud of \vhat- 
ever else Inay relate to the belles-lettrcR, ,vill be found, 
if not pitiful, at least very feeble, This holds good 
of the" Literary Epistles" (" LiteraturLriefen "), and of 
"The Universal Gennan Library," as \vell as of "The 
Library of the Belles- Lettres," notable instances of 
which could easily be produced, 
No matter in ho\v motley a manner all this might 
be confused, still, for everyone who conteulplated pro- 
ducing anything frOIn hitllself, - who would not Inerely 
take the words and phrases out of the 1l10uths of his 
predecessors, - there was nothing further left but, 
early anù late, to look about him for SOllle subject- 
matter which he n1Ïght deternlÍne to use, II ere, too, 
we \vere 111uch led astray, People were constalltly 
repeating a saying of }Cleist, which \ve had to hear 
often enough. He had sportively, ingenioLlsly, and 
truly replied to those who took hilH to task 011 account 
of his frequent, lonely walks, " that he \vas not idle at 
such times, - he was going to the Í1nage-hunt." This 
simile was very suitable for a noblelnan and soldier, 
who by it placed himself in contrast with the lHen of 
his rank, who did not neglect going out, with their 
guns on their shoulders, hare-hunting and partridge- 
shooting, as often as an opportunity presented itself. 
Hence we find in Kleist's poems many such individual 
images, happily seized, although not always happily 
elaborated, which, in a kindly manner, renlÍnd us 
of nature. But now they also recolnlnelldecl us, quite 
seriously, to go out on the image-hunt, \vhich did not 
at last leav
 us wholly without fruit; although A pel's 
garden, the kitchen-gardens, the llosenthal, Golis, 
Raschwitz, and Konnewitz, would be the oddest ground 
to beat up political game in. And yet r ,vaR often 
induced by that Illotive to COlltrive that IllY ,valk 
should be solitary; and because 111any objects neither 
beautiful nor sublime met the eye of the beholùer, and 
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in the truly splendid Rosenthal, the gnats, in the' best 
season of the year, allo\,"ed no tender thoughts to arise, 
so did I, by unwearied, persevering endeavour, become 
extremely attentive to the S111all life of nature (I \vould 
use this word after the analogy of "still life"); and, 
since the pretty events \vhich one perceives within this 
circle represent but little in theu1selves, so I accus- 
tomed Inyself to see in them a significance, which 
inclined no\v toward the syn1bolical, now to\vard the 
allegorical, side, accordingly as intuition, feeling, or 
reflection had the preponderance, I \vill relate one 
incident in place of In any, 
I \vas, after the fashion of hUll1Rnity, in love with 
my name, and, as young, uneducated people cOlnmonly 
do, wrote it do\vn every\vhere, Once I had carved it 
very handsomely and accurat
ly 011 the snlooth bark of 
a linden-tree of Inoderate age, The follo\ving auttunn, 
when my affection for Annette \vas in its fullest blooIn, 
I took the trouble to cut hers above it. To\vard the 
end of the \vinter, in the meantÌlue, like a capricious 
lover, I had wantonly sought lllany opportunities to 
tease her and cause her vexation: in the spring I 
chanced to visit the spot; aDd the sap, \vhich \vas 
rising strongly in the trees, had \velled out through the 
incisions which fanned her name, and \vhich \vere not 
yet crusted over, and moistened \vith innocent vege- 
table tears the already hardened traces of Iny own, 
Thus to see her here \\'eeping over il1e, - l11e, \vho had 
so often called up her tears by il1Y in conduct, filled 
ll1e \vith cOllfusion, At the reInen1brance of DIY in- 
justice and of her love, even the tears came into ll1Y 
eyes; I hastened to Ünplore pardon of her, doubly and 
trebly: and I turned this illcident illto an idyl,1 \vhich 
I never could read to Inyself \vithout affection, or 
to others \vithout en10tioll. 


1" Die Laune des Verliebten," translated as "The Lover's 
Caprice," see p, 241. 
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While I now, like a shepherd on the Pleisse, was 
absorbed childishly enough in such tender subjects, and 
always chose only such as I could easily recall into my 
bOBorn, provision from a greater and more important 
side had long been made for German poets. 
The first true and really vitallnaterial of the higher 
order came into German poetry through Frederick the 
Great and the deeds of the Seven Y ears' War. All 
national poetry lllust be shallow or become shallow 
which does not rest on that \vhich is most universally 
hurnan, - upon the events of nations and their shep- 
herds, \vhen both stand for one nlan, J{ings are to be 
. represented in 'war and danger, \vhere, by that very 
means, they appear as the first, because they determine 
and share the fate of the very least, and thus become 
much more interesting than the gods themselves, who, 
when they have once determined the fates, withdraw 
from all participation in them. In this view of the 
subject, every nation, if it \vould be worth anything at 
all, nlust possess an epopee, to \vhich the precise form 
of the epic poem is not necessary, 
The war-songs started by Gleim maintain so high 
a rank alnong German poems, because they arose \vith 
and in the achievenlents \vhich are their subject; and 
because, Dloreover, their felicitous fornl, just as if a 
fello\v combatant had produced them in the loftiest 
moments, makes us feel the most complete effective- 
ness, 
RaInIer sings the deeds of his king in a different and 
most noble manner, All his poeuls are full of rnatter, 
and occupy us \vith great, heart-elevating objects, and 
thus already lnaintain an indestructible value. 
F or the internal matter of the subject treated is the 
beginning and end of art, It will not, indeed, be 
denied that genius, that thoroughly cultivated artistical 
talent, can make everything out of everything by its 
method of treatment, and can subùue the lllost refrac- 
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tory material. But, when closely examined, the result 
is rather a trick of art than a work of art, \vhich 
should rest upon a 'worthy object, that the treatnlent 
of it, by skill, pains, and industry, may present to us 
the dignity of the subject-matter only the nlore happily 
and 
plenclidly, 
, The Prussians, and with them Protestant Germany, 
acquired thus for their literature a treasure which 
the opposite party lacked, and the want of which they 
have been able to supply by no subsequent endeavours, 
Upon the great idea \vhich the Prussian \vriters might 
\vell entertain of their king, they first established them- 
selves, and the Inore zealuusly as he, in \vhose naIlle . 
they did it all, \vished once for all to kno\v nothing 
about theIn, Already before this, through the French 
colony, after\vard through the king's predilection for the 
literatnre of that nation and for their finallcial instit.u- 
tions, had a nlass of French civilisation come into 
Prussia, \vhich \vas highly advantageous to the Ger- 
mans, since by it they \vere challenged to contradiction 
and resistance; thus the very aversion of Frederick 
froin Gennan was a fortunate thing for the formation 
of its literary character, They did everything to 
attract the king's attention, not indeed to be honoured, 
but only noticed, by hÜn; yet they did it in German 
fashion, froln an internal conviction; they did what 
they held to be right, and desired and .wished that the 
king should recognise and prize this Gennall upright- 
ness, That did not and could not happen; for how 
can it be required of a king, Wh0 \vishes to live 
and enjoy hiln-;elf intellectually, that he shall lose his 
years in ordèl' to 
ee \vhat he thinks barbarous devel- 
oped and relltlered palatable too lat.e? In Inatters of 
trade and manufacture, he n1Íght indeed force upon 
hÜnself, but especially upon his people, very moderate 
substitutes instead of excellent foreign wares; but here 
everything comes to perfection more rapidly, and it 
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needs not a luan's lifetÜne to Lring such things to 
lliaturity. 
But I lllUst here, first of all, lIlake honourable men- 
tion of one ,york, the most genuine production of the 
Seven Years' 'VaI', and of perfect N orih Gerillan 
llDtionality: it is the first theatrical profluction caught 
fron1 the iIllportant events of life, one of specific, ten1- 
porary value, and one ,vhich therefore produced an 
incalculable effect, -" l\linna. von TIarnhehn," Les- 
sing, .who, in opposition to Klopstock and GleiIll, 'was 
fond of casting off his personal dignity, because he 
was confident that he could at any mOll1ent grasp and 
take it up again, delighted in a dissipated life in tav- 
erns and the \vorlù, as he always needed a strong 
counterpoise to his po\verfully labouring interior; and 
for this reason, also, he had joined the suite of Gen- 
eral Tauel1tzien. One easily discovers ho\v the above- 
Inentioned piece ,vas generated bet\vixt \VaT and peace, 
hatred and affection. It was this production which 
happily opened the view into a higheT, lllore significant, 
\vorld, frolll the literary and citizen \vorld in ,vhieh 
poetic art had hitherto llioved, 
The intense hatred in ,vhieh the Prussians and Sax- 
ons stood to\vard each other during this war could not 
be renloved 1))"' its tennillation, The Saxon now first 
felt, with true bitterness, the \vounds \vhich the upstart 
Prussian had inflicted upon lJÍlll, Political peace could 
not inlmediately l'eëstablish a peace between their dis- 
positions. TIut this was to be brought about syrnbol- 
icall y by the above mentioned draIn a, The grace and 
alniability of the Saxon latlies conquer the ,vorth, the 
dignity, and the stuLbornness of the Prussians; and, 
in the principal as well as in the subordinate charac- 
ters, a happy union of bizarre and contradictory elelnents 
is artistically represented, 
If I have put n1Y reader in SOllIe perplexity by these 
cursory and desultory relnarks on German literature, I 
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have succeeded in giving them a conception of that 
chaotic conùition in which Iny poor brain founù itself, 
when, in the conflict of t,vo epochs so Ì111portant for 
the literary fatherland, so llluch that was new crowded 
in upon me before J could come to tenns with the olù, 
so lliuch that ,vas olù yet lllade nle feel its right over 
me, when I believed I had already cause to venture on 
renouncing it altogether. I will at present try to in1- 
part, as ,veIl as possible, the way I entered on to extri- 
cate myself from this difficulty, if only step ùy step. 
The period of prolixity into 'which lllY youth had 
fallen, I had laboured through ",'ith genuine industry, 
in cOlllpany with so IllallY lvorthy ruen, The nUlller- 
ous quarto volunles of Iuanuscript ,vhich I left behind 
,vith my father nÜght serve for sufficient witnesses of 
this; and ",
hat a mass of' essays, rough draughts, and 
balf - executed designs, had, more frOlll despondency 
than conviction, gone up in sn10ke! N O\V, through 
conversatioll, through instruction in general, through 
so many conflicting opinions, but especially through my 
fellow-boarder Hofrath Pfeil, I learned to value 1110re 
and n10re the importance of the subject-nlatter and 
the conciseness of the treatllient; ",.ithout, however, 
being able to make it clear to lllyself \\'here the forDler 
was to be sought, or ho,v the latter ,vas to be attained. 
:For, what \vith the great llarro,vness of my situation; 
'what with the indifference of D1Y conlpanions, the 
reserve of the professors, the exclusiveness of the edu- 
cated inhabitants; and ,vhat ,vith the perfect insignifi- 
cance of the natural objects, - I ,vas conlpelled to seek 
for everything ,vithin 111yse1f, 'Yhenever I desired a 
true basis in feeling or reflection for IllY poems, I was 
forced to grasp into Iny own bosoln; ,vhenever I re- 
quired for my poetic representation an immediate 
intuition of an object or an event, I could not step 
outside the circle ,vhich \vas fitted to teach me, and 
inspire me with an interest. In tbis view I wrote at 
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first certain little poerrJS, in the form of songs or in a 
freer nleasure: they are founded on reflection, treat of 
the past, and for the most part take an epigrammatic 
turn. 
And thus began that tendency from which I could 
not deviate my whole life through; narnely, the tend.. 
ency to turn into an image, into a poem, everything 
that delighted or troubled me, or other\vise occupied 
me, and to come to some certain understanding with 
myself upon it, that I might both rectify nlY concep- 
tions of external things, and set my mind at rest about 
them. The faculty of doing this ,vas necessary to no 
one more than to me, for my natural disposition ,vhirled 
DIe constantly from one extreme to the other. All, 
therefore, that has been confessed by me, consists of 
fragments of a great confession; and this little book is 
an attelnpt which I have ventured on to render it 
complete. 
l\1y early affection for Gretchen I had now trans- 
ferred to one Annette (Aennchen), of ,vhorn I can say 
nothing more than that she ,vas young, handsome, 
sprightly, loving, and so agreeable that she well de- 
served to be set up for a tiIne in the shrine of the 
heart as a little saint, that she might receive all that 
reverence which it often causes more pleasure to bestow 
than to receive, I sa, v her daily ,vithout hinderance; 
she helped to prepare the meals I enjoyed; she brought, 
in the evening at least, the wine I drank; and indeed 
our select club of noonday boarders ,vas a ,varranty 
that the little house, ,vhich ,vas visited by few guests 
except during the fair, well nlerited its good reputation, 
Opportunity and inclination ,vere found for various 
kinds of annu:;ement. But, as she neither could nor 
dared go In uch out of the house, the pastime ,vas 
sOlnewhat limited, '\Ve sang the 
ongs of Zachariä; 
played the "Duke lVlichael" of I(rüger, in which a 
knotted handkerchief had to take the place of the 


. 
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nightingale; and so, for awhile, it went on quite tol- 
erably. But since such connections, the In ore innocent 
they are, afford the less variety in the long run, I was 
seized \vith that wicked distemper which seduces us to 
derive an1usement from the tonnent of a beloved one, 
and to don1Ïneer over a girl's devotedness with wanton 
and tyrannical caprice, l\!Iy ill hunlour at the failure 
of my poetical atternpts, at the apparent impossibility 
of corning to a clear 11 nc1erstanding about theIn, and at 
everything else that n1ight pinch nle here and there, 
I thought I might vent on her, because she truly loved 
me with all her heart, aüd did \vhatever she could to 
please me, By unfounded and absurd fits of jealousy, 
I destroyed our most delightful days, both for myself 
and her. She endured it for a time with incredible 
patience, which I was cruel enough to try to the utter- 
rnost, But, to Iny shalne and despair, I was at last 
forced to relnark that her heart was alienated fronl me, 
a,nd that I 111ight now have good ground for the mad- 
ness in which I had indulged without necessity and 
without cause. There \vere also terrible scenes between 
us, in .which I gained nothing; and I then first felt 
that 1 had truly loved her, and could not bèar to lose 
her, My passion grew, and assumed all the forms of 
which it is capable under such circumstances: nay, at 
last I even took up the r61e which the girl had hitherto 
played. I sought everything possible in order to be 
agreeable to her, even to procure her pleasure by means 
of others; for I could not renounce the hope of win- 
ning her again, But it was too late I I had lost her 
really; and the frenzy \vith which I revenged my fault 
upon n1yself, by assaulting in various frantic ways my 
physical nature, in order to inflict some hurt on 111Y 
nlora} nature, contributed very much to the bodi]y 
maladies under \vhich I lost sorne of the best years of 
my life: indeed, I should perchance have been COIll- 
pletely ruined by this loss, had not my poetic talent 
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here shown itself particularly helpful ,vith its healing 
power, 
Already, at n1any intervals before, I had clearly 
enough perceived IllY ill conduct, 1 really pitied the 
poor child, ,,
hell T $1W' her so thoroughly ,voull<led by 
Dle, '" ithout necessity, I pictured to Iuyself so oftt'll 
and so cin
uInstantially her condition aud lny OY01, and, 
as a contrast, the contellted state of another couple in 
our con1pany, that at last I could not forLear treating 
this situation draluatically, as a painful and instructive 
penance, Hence arose the oldest of n1Y extant dra- 
matic labours, the little piece entitled, "Die Laune des 
Verliebten" (" The Lover's Caprice "), ill the simple 
nature of lvhich one 111ay at the saIue tÜne perceive 
the iUlpetus of a boiling passion, 
But, before this, a dee}), significant, irnpulsive Yforld 
had already interested Ine. Through my adventure 
,vith Gretchen and its consequcllceR, I had early 
looked illto the strange labyrinths by ,d1Ìch civil soci- 
ety is undermined, Religion, 111orals, law, rank, con- 
nections, custom, all rule only the surface of city 
existence, The streets, bordered by splendid houses, 
are kept neat; and everyone behaves hÜnse1f there 
properly enough: but, indoors, it often seems only so 
much the Inore disordered; and a snlooth exterior, like 
a thin coat of nlortar, plasters over nlany a rotten ,vall 
that tumLles together overnight, and produces an effect 
the l110re frightful, as it COllles into the midst of a con- 
dition of repose, .Å great 111any fanÜlies, far and uear, 
I had seen ahead y, either ovenv hehlled in ruin or kept 
llliserably hanging on the brink of it, by Ineans of 
bankruptcies, divorces, seduced daughtel'ls, lllurders, 
house-robberies, pui
onings; and, young aR I ,vas, I 
had often, ill such cases, lent a han(l for help and pres- 
ervation, For as nlY frankness a\vakened confidence; 
as IllY secrecy ,vas proved; as IllY a
tivity feared no 
sacrifice, anù loved Lest to exert itself in the most 
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dangerous affairs, - I had often enough found oppor- 
tunity to mediate, to hush up, to divert the lightniug- 
flash, with every other assistance of the kind; in the 
course of \vhich, as \vell in lIlY own person as through 
others, I could not fail to conle to the knowledge of 
many afflicting and luulJiliating facts, To relieve lny- 
self I designed several plays, and \vrote the argunlents 1 
of most of thenl, But since the intrigues "rere ahvays 
obliged to be painful, and ahnost all these pieces 
threatened a tragical conclusion, I let then1 drop one 
after another, "Die J\;litschuIJigen" (" The ACl;Olll- 
plices ") is the only one that \yas finished, the cheerful 
and burlesque tone of which upon the glo()luy fanllly- 
ground appears as if accoll1panied oy sOlllething causing 
anxiety; so that, on the \vhole, it is paillful in repre- 
sentation, although it pleases in detached passages. 
The illegal deeds, harshly expressed, wound the æsthetic 
and nloral feeling, and the piece could therefore fiud no 
favour ou the Gennan stage; although the Ünitations 
of it, \vhich steered clear of those rocks, \vere received 
with applause, 
Both the above-mentioned pieces \vere, however, 
written from a more elevated point of view, \vithout 
my having been a \vare of it, They direct us to a 
considerate forbearance in casting Hloral iInputations, 
and in SOlnew hat harsh and coarse touches sportiyely 
express that most Christian luaxÍ1n, Let hÙn who is 
withont s'in arnong you cast the fi1
st stone, 
Through this earnestness, \yhich cast a gloom over 
my first pieces, I cOlnn1Ïtted the mistake of neglecting 
very favourable lnaterials which lay quite decidedly 
in my natural disposition, In the nlÏdst of these 
serious, anù, for a young 111an, fearful, experiences, 
was developed in me a reckless humour, 'which feels 


1 " Exposition," in a (lramatic sense. properly Illeans a state- 
ment of the events which take place before tbe action of the play 
commences, - TRA
S, 
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itself superior to the moment, and not only fears no 
danger, but rather wantonly courts it, The reason of 
this lay in the exu uerance of spirits in which the 
vigorous time of life so nnlch delights, and 'which, if 
it manifests itself in a frolicsome 'way, causes n1uch 
pleasure, both at the nlOlnent anù in reillelubrance. 
These things are so usual, that, in the vocabulary of 
our young university friends, they ar
 cailed Slâtcs; 
and, on account of the close sinÜJarity of signification, 
to say" play slâtcs," Ineans just the SallIe as to "play 
pranks," 1 . 
Such IllHnourous acts of daring, brought on the 
theatre with wit and sense, are of the greatest effect. 
They are distinguished from intrigue, inaslnuch as 
they are lllonlentary, and that their aiD1, ,vhenever 
they are to have one, must not be reillote. Beau- 
marchais has seized their full value, and the effects of 
his" Figaro" spring preëminently fronl this, Whereas 
such good-hulTIoured roguish, and half-knavish I)ranks 
are practised ,vith personal !'isk for noble ends, the 
situations ,vhich arise from then1 are æsthetically and 
morally considered of the greatest value for the thea- 
tre ; as, for instance, the opera of " The Water-Carrier" 
treats perhaps the happiest subject which we have ever 
yet seen upon the stage, 
To enliven the extrelne tedium of daily life, T played 
off nunlberless tricks of the sort, partly ,vithout any 
aim at all, partly in the service of DIY friends, ,vhonl I 
liked to please, For rnyself, I could not say that I had 
once acted in this designedly, nor did I ever happen to 
consider a feat (Jf the kind as a subject for art. Had 
I, ho,vever, seized upon a1l<l elabol'ate(l such nlaterials, 
,vhich were so c1o
e at hand, 111)"" earliest labours '\i'ould 
have been 11101'e cheerful and available. SOIne incidents 


1 The real meéwing of the passage 18. that the idiom" Possen 
reissen" is used also with the univer
ity word" Suite," so that 
one can say" Suiten reissen," - 'fRA1\:" 
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of this kind occur indeed later, but isolated and with- 
out design, For since the heart always lies nearer to 
us than'the head, and gives us trouble, \vhereas the 
latter kno\vs ho\v to set Inatters to rights, the affairs 
of the heart had always appeared to me as the lllOSt 
ill1portant, I \vas never ,veary of reflecting upon the 
transient nature of attacllluents, the mutability of 
human character, ll10ral sensuality, and all the heights 
and depths, the cOlnbination of 'which in our nature 
may be considered as the ridq.le of hun1an life, Here, 
too, I sought to get rid of that which troubled me, in 
a song, an epigran1, iIi SOlne kind of rhynIe; ,vhich, 
since they referred to the 1110st private feelings and 
the Inost peculiar circu111stances, could scarcely interest 
anyone but n1yself, In the llleantÏ1ne, l11Y external 
position had very nluch changed after the lapse of a 
short time. Madame Bölllne, after a long and l11elal1- 
choly illness, had at last died: she had latterly ceased 
to adlnit me to her presence, Her husband could not 
be very much satisfied ,tith llle: I seemed to him not 
sufficiently industrious, and too frivolous, He espe- 
cially took it very ill of me, when it was told him, that 
at the lectures on Gern1an Public Law, instead of tak- 
ing proper notes, I had been dra \ving on the margin 
of my note-book the personages l)resented to our 
notice in them, such as the president of the chanlber, 
the moderators and assessors, in strange wigs; and by 
this drollery had disturbed my attentive neighbours 
and set them laughing, After the loss of his \vife he 
lived still more retired than before, and at last I 
shunned hÍ1n in order to avoid his reproaches, But it 
was peculiarly unfortunate that Gellert \vould not use 
the po\ver \vhich he n1Îght have exercised over us. 
Indeed, he had Hot time to play the father-confessor, 
and to inquire after the character and faults of every- 
body: he therefore took the matter very much in the 
lump, and thought to curb us by llleans of the church 
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forms, For this reason he cOllll11only, when he ad- 
lnitteù us to his presence, used to low'er his little head, 
and, in his ,veeping, "Tinning voice, to ask us ,vhether we 
went regularly to church, \vho \vas our confessor, and 
\vhether we tuok the holy cOIllnlullion? If we came 
off badly at this exanlÌnation, \ve ,vere disnÜssed wi
h 
lalnentations: we ,vere 1110re vexed than edified, yet 
could not help loving the lllau heartily, 
Ou this occasion I cannut forLear recallillg ::;ome,vhat 
of Iny earlier youth, in order to Inake it obvious that 
the great affairs of the ecclesiastical religion must be 
carried on with order and coherence, if they are to 
prove as fruitful as is expected. The Protestant ser- 
vice has tuo little fuilless and consistency to be able to 
hold the congregation together; hence it easily happens 
that lllelubers secede fronl it, and either funn little 
congregations of their (HVn, or, \vithout ecclesiastical 
connection, quietly carryon their citizen-life side by 
side, Thus for a considerable time cOluplaints were 
lnade that churchgoers were dinlÎnishing fronl year 
to year, anù, just in the saIne ratio, the persons "vho 
partook of the Lorù's Supper, \Vith respect to both, 
but especially the latter, the cause lies close at hand; 
but \vho dares to speak it out ? We will Iuake the 
attempt, 
In nloral and religious, as well as in physical and 
civil, lllatters, Iuan does not like to do anything on the 
spur of the :
noinent; he needs a sequence fronI ,vhich 
results habit; ,vhat he is to love and to perfonn, he 
cannot rerresellt to hÜnself as single or isolated; and, 
if he is to repeat allY thing willingly, it Inust Ilut have 
become strange to hilll, If the Protestant worship 
lacks fulness in general, so let it l,e investigated in 
detail, and it \yill be found that the Protestant has too 
few sacraments, - nay, indeed, he has only one in 
which he is hinlself an actor, - the Lord's Supper; for 
baptism he sees only when it is perfol'lueù OJ). others l 
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and is not greatly edified by it, The sacraments are 
the highest part of religion, the sYlnbols to our senses 
of an extraordinary divine favour and grace. In the 
Lord's Supper earthly lips are to receive a divine 
Being elnbodied, and partake of a heavenly under the 
fQl'nl of an earthly nourislnnent. This inlport is the 
sanle in all kinds of Christian churches: whether 
the sacrament is taken \vith l110re or less su bnlÌssion 
to the mystery, 'with more or less accommodation as to 
that ",
hich is intelligible, it always relnains a great, 
holy thing, \vhich in reality takes the place of the 
possible or the impossible, the place of that \vhich 
man can neither attain nor do 'without, But such 
a sacrament should not stand alone: no Christian can 
partake of it \vith the true joy for which it is given, if 
the sYlnbolical or sacranlental sense is not fostered 
",-ithin hÌln, He III ust be accustomed to regard the 
inner religion of the heart and that of the external 
church as perfectly one, as the great universal sacra- 
ment, which again divides itself into so 111any others, 
and conlillunicates to tbese parts its holiness, inde- 
structibleness, and eternity, 
Here a youthful pair join hands, not for a passing 
salutation or for the dance: the priest pronounces his 
blessing upon then1, and the bond is indissoluble. It 
is not long before this 'wedded pair bring a likeness to 
the threshold of the altar: it is "purified 'with holy 
\vater, and so incorporated into the Church that it can- 
not forfeit this benefit but through the 11l0st n10nstrous 
apostasy, The child in the course of life goes on pro- 
gressing in earthly things of his o\vn accord, in heav- 
enly things he nlust be instructed, Does it prove on 
exaluination that this has been fully done, he is now 
received into the bosorn of the Church as an actual 
citizen, as a true and voluntary professor, not \vithout 
outward tokens of the \veightinens of this act, Now, 
only, he is decidedly a Christian, no\v for the first time 
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he kno\vs his advantages and also his duties. But, in 
the meantÏ1lle, a great deal that is strange has happened 
to him as a man: through instnlction and affliction he 
has come to know how critical appears the state of his 
inner self, and there will constantly be a question of 
doctrines and of transgressions; but punishment shall 
no longer take place. For here, in the infinite con- 
fusion in 'which he must entangle hirn s elf, amid the 
conflict of natural and religious claims, an admirable 
expedient is given him, in confiding his deeds and 
misdeeds, his infinnities and doubts, to a worthy man, 
appointed expressly for that purpose, who kno\vs how 
to calm, to warn, to strengthen him, to chasten him 
likewise by symbolical punishments, and at last, by a 
complete washing away of his guilt, to render him 
happy, and to give hinl back, pure and cleansed, the 
tablet of his manhood. Thus prepared and purely set 
at rest by several sacralnental acts, which on closer 
examination branch forth again into minuter sacra- 
mental traits, he kneels do\vn to receive the host; and, 
that the mystery of this high act n1ay be still enhanced, 
he sees the chalice only in the distance: it is no com- 
mon eating and drinking that satisfies, it is a heav- 
enly feast, which makes him thirst after heavenly 
dri nk. 
Yet let not the youth believe that this is all he has 
to do! let not even the man believe it. In earthly 
relations we are at last accustomed to depend on our- 
selves; and, even there, kno\vledge, understanding, and 
character will not ah,vays suffice: in heavenly things, 
on the contrary, we have never finished learning, 
The higher feeling within us, \vhich often finds itself 
not even truly at hOlne, is, besides, oppressed by so 
much from without, that our own power hardly ad- 
ministers all that is necessary for counsel, consolation, 
and help, But, to this end, that remedy is instituted 
for our whole life; and an intelligent, pious nlan is 
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continually \vaiting to show the right way to the 
\vanderers, and to relieve the distressed, 
And what has been so ,veIl tried through the whole 
life, is no\v to show forth all its healing power with 
tenfold activity at the gate of Death. According to a 
trustful custoln, inculcated froIl1 youth up\yarùs, the 
dying nlan receives \vith fervour thuse synlbolical, sig- 
nificant assurances; and there, \vh
re every earthly 
warranty fails, he is assured, by a heavellly one, of a 
blessed existence ,for all eternity. He feels perfectly 
convinceù that neither a hostile elelnent nor a lllalig- 
nant spirit can hinder him from clothing himself \vith 
a glorified body, so that, in immediate relation \vith the 
Godhead, he nlay partake of the boundless happiness 
which flo,vs forth from hÌIn. 
Then, in conclusion, that the whole luay be nlade 
holy, the feet also are anointed and blessed. They are 
to feel, even in the event of possible recovery, a repug- 
nance to touching this earthly, hard, impenetrable soil, 

-\. \vonclerful elasticity is to br inl parted to thelll, by 
which they spurn from under thell1 the clud of earth 
which hitherto attracted them, And so, through a 
brilliant cycle of equally holy acts, the heauty of which 
we have only briefly hinted at, the cradle and the 
grave, ho\vever far asunder they may chance to be, are 
joined in one continuous circle, 
But all these spiritual \vonders spring not, like other 
fruits, from the natural soil, where they can neither be 
sown nor planted nor cherished, We Blust supplicate 
for thenl frolll another region, - a thing \vhich cannot 
be done by all persons nor at all times, Here \ve llleet 
the highest of these sYlnbols, derived froln pious tra- 
dition, We are told that one man 11lay be 1110re 
favoured, blessed, and sanctified frunl above than 
another, But, that thi8 111ay not appear as a natural 
gift, this great boon, bound up with a heavy duty, 
must be communicated to others by one authorised 
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person to another; and the greatest good that a man 
can attain, \vithout his having to obtain it by his own 
wrestling or grasping, 11lUst be preserved and perpetu- 
ated on earth by spiritual inheritance, In the very 
ordination of the priest is conlprehended all that is 
necessary for the eff ectual solenlnising of those hol y 
acts by 'which the multitude receive grace, without any 
other aetivity being needful on their part than that 
of faith and Ünplicit confidence, And thus the priest 
joins the line of his predecessors and successors, in the 
circle of those anointed with hin1, representing the 
highest source of blessings, so much the more glori- 
ously, as it is not he, the priest, \VhOnl \ve reverence, 
but his office; it is not his nod to \vhich we bow the 
knee, but the blessing which he Ï1llparts, and which 
seems the nlore holy, and to come the more imme- 
diately from heaven, because the earthly instrument 
cannot at all 'weaken or invalidate it by its own sinful, 
nay, wicked, nature, 
How is this truly spiritual connection shattered to 
pieces in Protestanti"nl, by part of the above-mentioned 
symb,ols being declared apocryphal, and only a few 
canonical 1 and how, by their illdifferenee to one of 
these, \vill they prepare us for the high dignity of the 
others 1 
In my time I had been confided to the religious 
instru.ction of a good old infirIll clergYlnan, who had 
been confessor of the fanÜly for many years, The 
"Catechisnl," a "Paraphrase" of it, and the" Scheme 
of Salvation," I had at nlY fingers' ends, I lacked not 
one of the strongly proving Biblical texts, but froDl all 
this I reaped no fruit,; for, as they assured me that the 
honest old TIlan arranged his ehief examination accord- 
ing to an old set forIn, J lost all pleasure and inclina- 
tion for the business, spent the last \\"eek in all sorts of 
diversions, laid in my hat the loose leaves borrowed 
from an older friend, who had gotten then} from the 
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clergyrnan, and unfeelingly and senselessly read aloud 
all that I should have kllO\Vn ho\v to utter with feeling 
and conviction, 
But I found nlY good intention and my aspirations 
in this Ünportant Inatter still more paralysed by a dry, 
spiritless routine, ,,-hen I was no\v to approach the 
confessional. I was indeed conscious of having many 
failings, but no great faults; and that very conscious- 
ness dinunished thenl, since it directed me to the moral 
strength \vhich lay ,vithin me, and ,vhich, with resolu- 
tion and perseverance, was at last to become Inaster 
over the old Adam, We were taught that we ,vere 
much better than the Catholics for the very reason 
that ,ve ,vere not oLliged to confess anything in par- 
ticular in the confessional, - nay, that this would not 
be at all proper, even if we ,vished to do it, J did 
not like this at all; for I had the strangest religious 
doubts, which I would readily have had cleared up on 
such an occasion. N o",
, as this ,vas not to be done, I 
composed a confession for nlyself, which, while it \vell 
expressed my state of Inind, ,vas to confess to an intel- 
ligent Inan, in general terms, that ,vhich 1 ,vas forbid- 
den to tell hÍ1n in detail. But when I entered the old 
choir of the Barefoot }-"riars, ,,,hen 1 approached the 
strange latticed closets in 'which the reverend gentlemen 
used to be found for that purpose, .when the sexton 
opened the door for n1e, 'when I no,v saw Inyse
f shut 
up in the narro,v place face to face ,vith.lny spiritual 
granllsire, and he Lade rne welcon1e with his weak, 
nasal voice, all the light of my n1Ïnd and heart was 
extinguished at once, the ,veIl-conned confession-speech 
,vould not cross lny lips, In my enlbal'raSSInent I 
opened the Look in Iny hand, and read fron1 it the first 
short fornl 1 sa;w, which ,vas so general, that anybody 
might have spoken it ,vith quite a safe conscience. I 
received absolution, and \vithdre\v neither ,varIIl nor 
cold; went the next day ,vith my parents to the table 
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of the Lord, and for a few days behaved myself as was 
becoming after so holy an act, 
In the sequel, ho'wever, there caU1e over Ine that 
evil, which, frotH the fact of our religiun being cOlnpli- 
cated by various dogn1as, and founded on texts of 
Scripture which adll1Ït of several interpretations, at- 
tacks scrupulous men in such a Inalluer that it brings 
on a hypochondriacal condition, and raises this t
 its 
highest point, to fixeù ideas, I have kno,vn several 
men, \vho, though their nlanner of thinking and living 
was perfectly rational, could not free theillseives froln 
thinking about the sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
from the fear that they had c01l1111itted it. A sinÜlar 
trouble threatened me on the subject of the com- 
munion; for the text, that one who unworthily par- 
takes of the sacrainent eateth and drinketh damnation 
to himself, had, very early, already nlade a monstrous 
impression upon me, Every fearful thing that 1 had 
read in the histories of the 1\fiddle Ages, of the judg- 
ments of God, of those 1110st strange ordeals, by red-hot 
iron, flau1Íng fire, s\velling water, and even \vhat the 
Bible tells U8 of the draught which agrees well \vith 
the innocent, but puffs up and bursts the guilty, - all 
this pictured itself to lny imagination, and forified 
itself into the B10st frightful cOIlllJinations; since false 
VO\VS, hypocrisy, perjury, blasphen1Y, all seelHed to 
weigh do\Vll the lll1\Vorthy person at this rnost holy 
act, \vhich \vas so Inuch the n10re horrible, as nu one 
could dare to pronounce hinlself worthy: and the for- 
giveness of sins, by \vhich everything \vas to be at last 
done a\vay, \vas found limited by so many conditions, 
that one could not with certainty dare appropriate it 
to one's self. 
This gloomy scruple troubled 111e to such a degree, 
and the expedient which they would represent to lile 
as sufficient seemed so bald and feeble, that it gave the 
bugbear only a more fearful aspect; and, as soon as I 
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had reached Leipzig, I tried to free 111yself altogether 
frOIn Iny connection \vith the Church. IIo\v oppressive, 
then, lllUSt have been to Ine the exhortations of Gellert, 
whom, considering the generally laconic style \vith 
which he \vas obliged to repel our obtrusiveness, I was 
unwilling to trouble with such singular questions, and 
the less so as in IllY 11101'e cheerful hours I \vas nlyself 
ashan1ed of theIn, and at last left cOlupletely behind 
me this strange anguish of conscience, together with 
church and altar. 
Gellert, in accordance with his pious feelings, had 
con1posed for hÜllself a course of ethics, which from 
time to time he publicly read, and thus in an honour- 
able n1anner acquitted himself of his duty to the 
public. Gellert's \vritings had already, for a long time, 
been the foundation of Gernlan illoral culture, and 
everyone anxiously wished to see that \vork printed; 
but, as this was not to be done till after the good 
man's death, people thought thel11selves very fortunate 
to hear hÜn deliver it himself in his lifetime, The 
philosophical auùitorium 1 was at such times crowded, 
and the beautiful soul, the pure \vill, and the interest 
of the noble Inan in our \velfare, his exhortations, 
warnings, and entreaties, uttered in a some\vhat hollo\v 
and sorro\vful tone, made indeed an impression for the 
n10ment; but this did not last long, the less so as there 
were many scoffers, who contrived to make us suspicious 
of this tender and, as they thought, enervating manner. 
I remen1ber a Frenchlnan travelling through the town, 
who asked \vhat \vere the maxinls and opinions of the 
man who attracted such an inll11enSe concourse, When 
we had given him the necessary infornlation, he shook 
his head, and saiù, slniling," Laissez le jaire, it nous 
for1ne des dupes." 
Anù thus also did good society, \vhich cannot easily 


1 The lecture-room, The word is also used in university lan- 
guage to denote a professor's audience, 
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endure anything 'worthy near it, know how to spoil, 
on occasion, t}o}e moral influence ,vhich Gellert might 
have had upon us, N ow it was taken ill of him 
that he instructed the Danes of distinction and wealth, 
who were particularly l
commended to hirrl, better 
than the other students, and had a rnarked solicitude 
for them; now he was charged with selfishness and 
nepotism for causing a table d'hôte to be established 
for these young men at his brother's house, This 
brother, a tall, good-looking, blunt, unceremonious, 
and somewhat coarse nlan, had, it was said, been 
a fencing-master; and, notwithstanding the too great 
lenity of his brother, the noble boarders were often 
treated harshly and roughly: hence the people thought 
they must again take the part of these young folks, 
and pulled about the good reputation of the excellent 
Gellert to such a degree, that, in order not to be mis- 
taken about him, '\ve became indifferent toward him, 
and visited him no more; yet we ahvåys saluted 
him in our best manner when he came riding along 
on his tame gray horse, This horse the elector had 
sent him, to oblige him to take an exercise so neces- 
sary for his health, - a distinction for '\vhich he was 
not easily to be forgiven, 
And thus, by degrees, the epoch approached ,vhen 
all authority was to vanish from before me, and I was 
to becolne suspicious, - nay, to despair, even - of the 
greatest and best individuals, whom I had known or 
in1agined. 
Frederick the Second still stood at the head of all 
the distinguished IHen of the century in Iny thoughts; 
and it must therefore have appeared very surprising 
to me, that I coulll praise him as little before the 
inhabitants of Leipzig as formerly in my grandfather's 
house, They had felt the hand of ,val' heavily, it is 
true; and therefore they ,vere not to blame for not 
thinking the best of him ,vho had begun and continued 
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it, They, therefore, were \villing to let him pass as 
a distinguished, but by no nleans as. a great man, 
"There was no art," they said, (( in performing some- 
thing with great nle.ans; and, if one spares neither 
lands nor Inoney nor blood, one may \vell accomplish 
one's purpose at last, Frederick had shown himself 
great in none of his plans, and in nothing that he 
had, properly speaking, undertaken, So long as it de- 
pended on hiInself, he had only gone on lllaking 
blunders, and what was extraordinary in hÜu had 
only come to light ,vhen he ,vas compelled to nlake 
these blunders good again, It ,vas purely frolll this 
that he had obtained his great reputation; since every 
man wishes for hinlself that saIne talent of making 
good, in a clever \vay, the blunders which he fre- 
quently co III n1Ïts, If one goes through the Seven 
Years' War, step by step, it ,vill be found that the 
king quite uselessly sacrificed his fine anny, and that 
it was his own fault that this ruinous feud had been 
protracted to so great a length, A truly great man 
and general would have got the better of his enemies 
much sooner." In support of these opinions they 
could cite infinite details, 'v hich T did not kno\v how 
to deny; and I felt the un bounded reverence which I 
had devoted to this remarkable prince, from nlY youth 
up\\'?ards, gradually cooling a\vay. 
As the inhabitants of Leipzig had no\v destroyed 
for TI1e the pleasant feeling of revering a great lllan; 
so did a lle\V friend, whom I gained at the tinle, very 
much dÜninish the respect \vhich I entertained for my 
present fellow citizens, This friend ,vas one of the 
strangest fellows in the ,,'orld, He \vas nalned 
Behrisch, and \vas tutor to the young Count Lindenau. 
Even his exterior \vas singular enough, Lean and 
\vell-built, far aùvanced in the thirties, a very large 
nose, and altogether 111arked features; he wore frOll1 
rnorning till night a scratch which might well have 
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been called a peruke, but dressed hiu1self very neatly, 
and never ,vent out but 'with his s\vord by his side 
and his hat under his arID, He \vas one of those Inen 
\vho have quite a peculiar gift of killing tÌIlle, or, 
rather, \vha know how tu lllake sOll1ething out of 
nothing, in order to pass tin1e a,vay, Everything he 
did had to be done \vith slowness, and with a certain 
deportment \vhich n1Ìght have been called affected if 
Behrisch had not even by llatU1'8 had sOluething 
affected in his ll1anner, He resenloled all old }"'reneh- 
man, and also spoke and ,vrote }"'rench very well and 
easily, His greatest delight was to busy hin1self seri- 
ously about drolleries, and to follo\v up \vithout end 
any silly notion, Thus he ,vas constantly dressed in 
gray; and as the different parts of his attire were of 
different material, and also of different shades, he could 
reflect for \vhole days as to how he should J?rocure 
one gray 1110re for his body, and was happy when he 
had succeeded in this, and could put to shame us ,vho 
had doubted it, or had pronounced it inlpossible. He 
then gave us long, severe lectures about our lack of 
inventive power, and our \vant of faith in his talents, 
For the rest, he had studied ,veIl, ,vas particularly 
versed in the modern languages and their literature, 
and \vrote an excellent hand, He ,vas very ,veIl dis- 
posed toward nle; and I, having been ahvays accus- 
tonwd and inclined to the society of older persons, 
soon attached nlyse1f to hÌ1n, l\ly intercourse served 
him, too, for a special aU1USCll1ent; since he took 
pleasure in tan1Ïng IllY restlessness and Í1npatience, 
with \vhich, on the other hand, I gave hÍlu enough 
to do, In the art of poetry he had what is called 
taste, - a certain general opinion about the good and 
bad, the n1ediocre and tolerable; hut his judgillellt 
'vas rather censorious, and he destroyed even the little 
faith in contenlporary writers ,vhich I cherished ,vi thin 
me, by unfeeling remarks, which he knew ho,v to ad- 
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vance with \
vit and hUDlour, about the \vritings and 
poems of this man and that, He received nlY produc- 
tions with indulgence, and let me have IllY O\Vll way, 
but only on the condition that I should have nothing 
printed, He pronlÏsed nle, on the other hand, that he 
himself \vould copy those pieces \vhich he thought 
good, and \vould present 111e with theln in a haÌ1dsollle 
volume. This undertaking no\v afforded an opportunity 
for the greatest possible \vaste of tÍlne, For before he 
could find the right paper, before he could make up 
his mind as to the size, before he had settled the 
breadth of the margin and the forIn of hand\vriting, 
before the cro\v-quills were provided and cut into penR, 
and Indian ink was rubbed, \vhole 'weeks passed, \vith- 
out the least bit having been done, 'Vith just as 
much ado he always set about his \vriting, and really, 
by degrees, put together a nlost channing nl anu script, 
The title of the poems was in Gerlnan text; the verses 
thenlsel ves in a perpendicular Saxon hand; and at the 
end of every poeu1 'was an analogous vignette, 'which 
he had either selected some\vhere or other, or had 
invented himself, and in which he contrived to inlÍtate 
very neatly the hatching of the \vood-cuts and tail- 
pieces which are used for such purposes, To show 
me these things as he ,vent on, to celebrate beforehand 
in a con1Ìco-pathetical manner my good fortune in see- 
ing myself inln10rtalised in such exquisite hand \vriting, 
and that in a style \vhich no printing-press could 
attain, gave another occasion for passing the Dl0St 
agreeable hours, In the nleantinle, his intercourse 
was ahvays secretly instructive, by reason of his liberal 
acquirenlents, and, as he kne\v how to subdue nlY rest- 
less, impetuous disposition, was also quite wholesome 
for nle in a moral sense, He had, too, quite a peculiar 
abhorrence of roughness; and his jests were ahvays 
quaint without ever falling into the coarse or the 
trivial. He indulged himself in a distorted aversion 
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from his countryn1en, and described with ludicrous 
touches even what they were able to undertake. He 
was particularly inexhaustible in a cOlnical representa- 
tion of individual persons, as he found sOlnething to 
find fault with in the exterior of everyone, Thus, 
when we lay together at the '\vindow, he could occupy 
himself for hours criticising the passers-by, and, when 
he had censured them long enough, in showing exactly 
and circumstantially ho'\v they ought to have dressed 
themselves, ought to have walked, and ought to have 
behaved, to look like orderly people, Such attempts, 
for the most part, ended in something Ïlnproper and 
absurd; so that we did not so much laugh at how the 
man looked, but at how, perchance, he might have 
looked had he been mad enough to caricature himself. 
In all such matters, Behrisch went quite unlnercifully 
to work, without being in the slightest degree mali- 
cious, On the other hand, vk knew ho'\v to tease him, 
on our side, by assuring him that, to judge from his 
exterior, he must be taken, if not for a French danc- 
ing-master, at least for the acadelnical teacher of the 
language. This reproval was usually the signal for 
dissertations an hour long, in ,vhich he used to set 
forth the difference, '\vide as the heavens, which there 
was between him and an old Frenchman. At the 
same tÍ1ne he commonly irnputed to us all sorts of 
awkward attempts, that we might possibly have made 
for the alteration and modification of his wardrobe, 
l\ly poetical compositions, '\vhich I only carried on 
the more zealously as the transcript went on becolning 
more beautiful and more careful, no'\v inclined alto- 
gether to the natural and the true; and if the subjects 
could not always be important, I nevertheless always 
endeavoured to express them clearly and pointedly, 
the more so as n1Y friend often gave n1e to understand 
what a great thing it was to vvrite do'\vn a verse on 
Dutch paper, with the crow-quill a nd Indian ink; 
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'"v hat time, talent, and exertion it required, which 
ought not to be squandered on anything enlpty and 
superfluous, He \vould, at the same time, open a 
finished parcel, and circumstantially to explain \vhat 
ought Hot to stand in this or that place, or congratu- 
late us that it actually did not stand there, He then 
spoke with great conten1pt of the art of printing, 
mimicked the con1positor, ridiculed his gestures and 
his hurried picking out of letters here and there, 
and derived frOlll this nlanæuvre all the calan1Îties of 
literature, Ou the other hand, he extolled the grace 
and noble posture of a \vritel', and Í1l1Inediately sat 
do\vn hirnself to exhibit it to us; while he rated us 
at the same tÜne for not demeaning ourselves at the 
writing-table precisely after his exaillple and model, 
He IlO\V l'everteù to the contrast \vith the COlllpositor, 
turned a begun letter upside down, and sho\ved how 
unseenlly it \vould be 'to \vrite anything fron1 the 
bottonl to the top, or from the right to the left, ",ith 
other things of like kind with \vhich whole volumes 
might have been filled. 
\Vith such harlnless fooleries \ve squandered our 
precious tin1e; while it could have occurred to none 
of us, that anything ,"vould chance to proceed out of 
our circle \vhich ,"vould a\vaken a general sensation and 
bring us into not the best repute, 
Gellert lnay have taken little pleasure in his" Prac- 
ticum ;" antI if, perhaps, he took pleasure in giving 
some directions as to prose and poetical style, he did 
it l110st privately unly to a fe\v, among \VhODl \ve could 
not nUluber ourselves, Professor Clodius thought to 
fill the gap \vhich thus arose in the public instruction, 
He had gaineù SOllle renown in literature, criticism, 
and poetry, and, as a young, lively, obliging man, found 
many frienùs, both in the university and in the city, 
Gellert hirnself referred us to the lectures IlO\V com- 
menced hy hinl; and, as far as the principal 111atter 
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was concerned, \ve renlarked little diffel'ellee. He, too, 
only criticised details, corrected like\vise \vith red ink; 
and one found one's self in cOlllpany \vith 111t're 
blunders, \vithout a prospect as to where the right \vas 
to be sought, I had brought to hinl sunle of IllY little 
labours, \vhich he did not treat harshly, But just at 
this tiU18 they "Tote to nle fronl hOlne, that I Inust 
without fail furnish a poerll for lUY uncle's wedding, I 
fel
 far re1110ved frorH that light and frivolous perio(l 
in \vhich a sÜnilar thing \voulcl have given nle pleas- 
ure; and, since I could get nothing out of the actual 
circuIIlstance itself, I detel'111ined to trick out my ,vork 
in the best luanner with extraneous Ol'llarnent, I 
therefore convened all Olympus to consult about the 
nlarriage of a Frankfort la\vyer, and seriously enough, 
to be sure, as well Lecan1e the festival of such an hon- 
ourable Ulan. Venus and Thenlis had quarrelled for 
his sake; but a roguish prank, \yhich Anlor played the 
latter, gained the suit for the former: and the gods 
decided in favour of the lllarriage, 
l\ly \vork by no means displeased me, I received 
froln hOlne a handsorne letter in its praise, took the 
trouble to have another fair copy, and hoped tu extort 
some applause fronl nlY professor also, But here I had 
n1Íssed lTIY aim, lIe took the ITmtter severely; and as 
he did not notice the tone of parody, 'which neverthe-' 
less lay in the notion, he declared the great expeBdi- 
ture of divine lneans for such an insignificant human 
end in the highest degree 1'e1>rehe11si1 1 1e; inveighed 
against the use and abuse of such lllyLhological fig- 
ures, as a false habit originating ill pedantic tÍlnes; 
found the expression now tou high, no\v too low; and, 
in divers particulars, had indeed not spared the red 
ink, though he asserted that he had yet done too little, 
Such pieces \vere reaJ out and criticised anollY- 
Inously, it is true; Lut 'we useù to \vatch each other, 
and it renlained no secret that tl1Ís unfortunate asseUl- 
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bly of the gods was my work: yet since his critique, 
when I took his point of vie,v, seelned to be perfectly 
just, and those divinities U10re nearly inspected were 
in fact only hollow shadow-foru1s, I cursed all Olym- 
pus, fiung the whole mythic Pantheon R\Vay; and from 
that time Arnor and Luna have been the only divini- 
ties which at all appear in my little poeu1s, 
Among the persons \VhOlll Behrisch had chosen as 
the butts of his wit, Olodius stood just at the head; 
nor \vas it hard to find a comical side in him. Being 
of srnall stature, rather stout and thick-set, he was 
violent in his motions, sOlnewhat ÏInpetuous in his 
utterances, and restlest:; in his delneanour. In all this 
he differed from his fellovv citi
ens, ,vho, nevertheless, 
willingly put up with him on account of his good 
qualities, and the fine promise which he gave. 
He was usually COIn missioned \vith tbe poerns \vhich 
had become necessary on festive occasions, In the so- 
called "Ode," he followed the U1anner eU1ployed by 
Ramler, whom, ho\vever, it alone suited, But Clodius, 
as an imitator, haù especially marked the foreign words 
by means of which the paelns of RaInIer COlne forth 
with a Inajestic pomp, 'which because it is conformable 
to the greatness of his subject and the re
t of his 
poetic treatment, produces a very good effect on the 
ear, feelings, and ÏInagination, In Olodius, on t.he con- 
trary, these expressions had a heterogeneous air; since 
his poetry was in other respects not calculated to ele- 
vate the 111ind in any manner, 
Now, we had often been obliged to see such poems 
printed and highly lauded in our presence; and we 
found it highly offensive, that he who had sequestered 
the heathen gods fronl us, no\v \vished to hammer 
toO'ether another ladder to Pal'nassus out of Greek and 
o 
ROlnan \vard-rungs, These oft-recurring expressions 
stamped theIllselves finnly on our 1nelnory; and in a 
merry hour, ,vhen ,ye ,vere eating so:ne 1110st excellent 
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cakes in the kitchen-gardens (Kohlgãrten), it all at 
once struck me to put together these words of might 
and po\ver, in a poen1 on the cake-baker Hendel. No 
sooner thought than done! And let it stand here too, 
as it was written on the wall of the house with a lead- 
pencil. 
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"0 Hendel, deRsen Ruhm vom Süd zum Norden reicht,' 
Vernimm den Päan del' zu deinen Ohren steigt, 
Du bäckst was Gallien und Britten emsig suchen, 
1\1it schöpfrischen Genie, originelle Kuchen, 
Des Kaffee's Ocean, del' sich VOl' dil' eTgiesst, 
1st süsser als del' Saft del' VOID H.lJmettuR fliesst, 
Dein Haus ein },[onument, wie wir den KÜllsten lohnen 
Umhangen mit Tropltän, erzählt den Nationen: 
Auch ohne Diadem fand Hendel hie I' sein Glück 
Dnd rallbte dem Cothurn gar mauch Achtgroschenstück. 
Glänzt deine Urn dereinst in n13jestäts'chen Pompe, 
Dann weint der Patriot an deinem f(atacombe. 
Doch leb I dein Torus sey von edler Brut ein Nest, 
Steh' hoch wie del' Olymp, wie del' Parnassus fest J 
Rein Phalanx Griechenland mit römischen Ballisten 
Vermög G'ermanien uud Hendel zu verwüsten, 
Dein fV ohl is unser Stolz, dein Leiden unser Schmerz, 
Und Hendel's Tempel ist der },[usensöhne lIerz," 1 


1 The humour of the above consists, not in the thoughts, but in 
the particular words employed, These have no remarkable effect 
in Englisb, as to us the words of Latin origin are often as familiar 
as those which have Teutonic roots; and these form the chief 
peculiarity of the style, We have therefore given the poem in the 
original language, with tbe peculiar words (as indicated by Goethe) 
in italics. and subjoined a literal translation, It will be observed 
that we have said that the peculiarity consists chiefly. not solely, 
in the use of the foreign words; for there are two or three in- 
stances of unquestionably German words, which are italicised 
on account of their high-sounding pomp, 
" 0 Hendel, whose fame extends from south to north. hear the 
pæan which ascends to thine ears! Thou bakest that which Gauls 
and Britons indu
triom;;ly seek, (thou bakeRt) with creative genius 
original cakes, The ocean of coffee which pours itself out before 
thee is sweeter than the juice which flows from Hymettus, Thy 
house, a monument, how we reward the arts, hung roul1rl with 
trophies, tells the nations: 'Even without a diadem, Hendel 
formed his fortune here. ami rohberl tl}p Cvtlmrnus of many an 
eight-groscheu-piece,' 'Vhen thy urn slJines hereafter in majestic 
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This poem had its place for a long tiu1e an10ng many 
others which disfigured the walls of that roon1, 'without 
being noticed; and \ve, \vho had sufficiently amused 
ourselves with it, forgot it altogether anlollgst other 
things, A long time after\vard, Clodius caIne out 
with his "1Iedon," whose wisdon1, magnanÍ1nity, and 
virtue we found infinitely ridiculous, much as the first 
representation of the piece \vas applauded, That eVèll- 
ing, \vhen ,ve nlet together in the \vine-house, r nmde 
a prologue in doggerel verse, in \vhich Harlequin steps 
out \vith t\VO great sacks, places theITI on each side of 
the Pl'osccnÙun, and, after various preliminary jokes, 
tells the spectators in confidence, that in the t\yO sacks 
moral æsthetic dust is to be found, \vhich the actors 
will very frequently thro
v into their eyes, One, to 
\vit, \vas fined \vith good deeds, that cost nothing; 
and the other \vith splendidly expressed opinions, that 
had no Ineaning behillù then1, He reluctantly \vith- 
dre\v, and sometÏInes carne back, earnestly, exhorted 
the spectators to attend to his ,varning and shut their 
eyes, reu1inded them that he had ahvays been their 
friend, and meant \vell \vith then1, with many n10re 
things of the kind, This prologue \vas acted in the 
room, on the spot, by friend Horn: but the jest re- 
mained quite an10ng ourselves, not even a copy had 
been taken; and the paper \vas soon lost, Ho'wever, 
11orn, \,rho had perfornled the Harlequin very prettily, 
took it into his head to enlarge IllY poem to Hendel 
by several verses, and then to make it refer to 
" l\ledon," He read it to us: but \ve could not take 
any pleasure in it, for \ve did not find the additions 
even ingenious: while the first poelll, being written for 
pomp, then will the patriot weep at thy catacomb. Rut live! let 
thy bed (torus) be the nest of a noble brood, stand high as OlYTft- 
pus, and firm as Parnassus, ,May no phalanx of Greece with 
Roman ballistæ be able to destroy Germania and Hendel. Thy 
weal is our pride, thy woe our pain, and Hendel's temple is the 
heart of the sons of the ltfllses.. " - TRANS, 
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quite a different purpose, seellleù to us disfigured, Our 
friend, displeased with our indifference, or rather cen- 
sure, 111ay have sho\vn it tu others, who founù it new 
and anlusing, Copies \vere no\v nlade of it, to vvhi
h 
the reputation of Clodius's "l\leùon" gaye at once a 
rapid publicity, Universal disapproval \vas the conse- 
quence, anù the originators (it \vas soon found out that 
the poeul haù proceeùed fronl our clitlue) "'ere severely 
censured; for nothing of the sort had l,een seen since 
Cronegk's and Rost's attacks upon Gottsched, "'\Ve had 
besiùes already secludeù ourselves, and no\v founù (1111'- 
selves quite in the case of the owl with resl1ect to the 
other birds. In Dresden, too, they did noL like the 
affair; and it had for us serious, if not unpleasant, cou- 
sequences, For sorne titue, already, Count Lindenau 
had not been quite satisfieù \vith his SOIl'S tutUI', For 
although the young man was by 110 rneans neglected, 
and Behrisch kept hiInself either in the chaulLer of 
the YOUllg COUllt, or at least close to it, 'when the 
instructors gave their daily lessons, regularly fre- 
quented the lectures \vith him, never \vent out in the 
daytime without hilI1, and accompanied hirn in all his 
walks, yet the rest of us \vere always to he foulld in 
Apel's house, and joined them whenever they \vent 
on a p1easure ranlble: this already excited sonle atten- 
tion. Behrisch, too, accustomed hinlself to our society, 
and at last, toward nine o'clock in the evenings, gener- 
ally transferred his pupil into the hands of the 'calet 
de chalnbre, and went in quest of us to the wine-house, 
whither, however, he never used to come but in shoes 
and stockings, with his sword by his side, and co 111- 
monly his hat under his ann, The jokes and fooler- 
ies, which he generally started, ,vent on ad infirât?, JìZ, 
Thus, for instance, one of our friends had a habit of 
going away precisely at ten, because he had a ('Olluec- 
tion with a pretty girl, váth \VhOlll he could COllverse 
only at that hour, "'\Ve did not like to lose hÜn; and 
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one evening, when ,ve sat very happily together, 
Behrisch secretly determined that he would not let 
him off this tinle. At the stroke of ten, the other 
arose and took leave, Behrisch called after him, and 
begged him to wait a nlonlent, as he was just going 
with him, He now began, in the most amusing man- 
ner, first to look after his sword, 'which stood just 
before his eyes, and in buckling it on behaved awk- 
wardly, so that he could never accomplish it, He did 
this, tpo, so naturally, that no one took offence at it. 
But when, to vary the theme, he at last ,vent farther, 
so that the sword came now on the right side, now 
between his legs, an universal laughter arose, in which 
the man in a hurry, ,vho was likewise a merry fellow, 
chimed in, and let Behrisch have his own way till the 
happy hour was past, ,vhen, for the first tinle, there 
followed general pleasure and agreeable conversation 
till deep into the night, 
Unfortunately Behrisch, and ,ve through hÏ1n, had a 
certain other propensity for some girls who were better 
than their reputation, - by ,vhich our o\vn reputation 
could not be improved. \Ve had often been seen in 
their garden; and we directed our walks thither, even 
when the young count was ,vith us. All this may 
have been treasured up, aud at last cOlllmunicated to 
his father: enough, he sought, in a gentlemanly man- 
ner, to get rid of the tutor, to whom the event proved 
fortunate. His good exterior, his knowledge and tal- 
ents, ills integrity, which no one could call in question, 
had won him the affection and esteem of distinguished 
persons, on ,vhose recolnmendation he was appointed 
tutor to the hereditary Prince of Dessau, and at the 
court of a prince, excellent in every ,respect, found a 
solid happiness. 
The loss of a friend like Behrisch ,vas of the greatest 
consequence to me. He had spoiled while he cultivated 
me; and his presence was necessary, if the pains he 
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had thought good to spend upon me were in any degree 
to bring forth fruit for society, He knew ho,,," to engage 
me in all kinds of pretty and agreeable things, in 'what- 
ever was just appropriate, and to bring out my social 
talents. But as I bad gained no se]f-dependence in such 
things, so 'when I \vas alone again I innnediately re- 
lapsed into lny confused and crabbed disposition, 'which 
al,vays increased, the more discontented I ,vas with 
those about me, since I fancied that they ,vere not con- 
tented ,vith me. With the lllOst arLitrary caprice, I 
took offence at \vhat I might have considered an ad- 
vantage; thus alienated nlany with whom I had hitherto 
been on a tolerable footing; and on account of the 
many disagreeable consequences which I had drawn on 
myself and others, whether by doing or leaving undone, 
by doing too 1l1uch or too little, was obliged to hear the 
remark fron1 1l1Y ,vell-wishers
 that I lacked experience, 
The same thing was told me by every person of sound 
sense who saw my productions, especially ,vhen these 
referred to the external world, I observed this as well 
as I could, but found in it little that \vas edifying, and 
was still forced to add enough of ll1Y own to make it 
only tolerable, I had often pressed DlY friend Behrisch, 
too, that he would make plain to 111e ,vhat was meant 
by experience? But, because he was full of nonsense, 
be put Il1e off with fair ,vords frolll one day to another, 
and at last, after great preparations, disclosed to Ine, 
that true experience was properly ,,-hen one experiences 
how an experienced luan l1lust experience in experienc- 
ing his experience, N ow, when ,ve scolded hiIn out- 
rageously, and called hinl to account for this, he assured 
us that a great lnystery lay hidden behind these ,vords, 
which we could not con1prehend until we had experi- 
enced , . , and so on without end, - for it cost him 
nothing to talk on in that ,yay by the quarter of an 
hour, - since the experience would always become 
more experienced and at last COl1le to true experience. 
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'Vhen we were about to despair at such fooleries, he 
protested that he had learned this ,yay of n1aking him- 
self intelligible and Ï1npressi ve fronl the latest and 
greatest authors, who had lllade us observe ho\v one 
can rest a restful rest, and ho\v silence, in being silent, 
can constanLly become more silent, 
By chance an officer, 'who can1e among us on fur- 
lough, ,vas praised in good cOlnpany as a remarkable, 
sound-nlinded, and experienced nlan, \vho had fought 
through the Seven Years' War, and had gained uni- 
versal confidence, It ,vas not difficult for nle to ap- 
proach hirn, and we often ,vent walking \vith each 
other, The idea of experience had almost become fixed 
in my brain, and the craving to lllake it clear to me 
passionate, Being of a frank disposition, I disclosed 
to him the uneasiness in which I found IllY self, He 
smiled, and ,vas kind enough to tell me, as an ans\ver 
to my question, sOlnething of his o\vn life, and gener- 
ally of the world inl11lediately about us; from which, 
indeed, little better \vas to be gathered than that ex- 
perience convinces us that our best thoughts, wishes, 
and designs are unattainable, and that he who fosters 
such vagaries, and advances them \vith eagerness, is 
especially held to be an experienced nlan, 
Yet, as he was a gallant, good fellow-, he assured nle 
that he had hÍ1nself not quite given up these vagaries, 
and felt himself tolerably ,veIl off ,vith the little faith, 
love, and hope which relnained, He then felt obliged 
to tell me a great deal about \val', about the sort of life 
in the field, about skirrnishes and battles, especially so 
far as he had taken part in them; ,vhen these vast 
events, by being considered in relation to a single indi- 
vidual, gained a very luarvellous aspect, I then led 
him on to an open narration of the late situation of 
the court, 'which seemed to l11e quite like a tale, I 
heard of the bodily strength of 
\.ugustus the Second, 
of his nlany children and his vast expenses, then of his 
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successor's love of art and of making collections; of 
Count Brühl and his boundless love of 11lagnificence, 
which in detail appeared almost absurd, of his numer- 
ous banquets and gorgeous anlusements, ",-hich ,vere all 
cut off by Frederick's invasion of Saxony, The royal 
castles now lay in ruins, Brühl's splendours \vere anni- 
hilated, and, of the ,vhole, a glorious land, 111ucb injured, 
alone remained. 
\Vhen he saw me astonished at that 111ad enjoYlnent 
of fortune, and then grieved by the calan1Íty that fol- 
lo\ved, and informed IDe that one expects from an 
experienced man exactly this, that he shall be aston- 
ished at neither the one nor the other, nor take too 
lively an interest in them, I felt a great desire still to 
remain a\vhile in the sanle inexperience as hitherto; in 
which desire he strengthened me, and very urgently 
entreated me, for the present at least, ahvays to cling 
to agreeable experiences, and to try to avoid those that 
,vere disagreeable as nluch as possible, if they should 
intrude themsel veR upon rne, But once, when the dis- 
cussion ,vas again about f1xpel'ience in general, and I 
related to him those ludicrous phrases of my friend 
Behrisch, he shook his head, slnilil1g, and said, " There, 
one sees ho\v it is with ,vords which are only once 
uttered! These sound so cOlnical, nay, so silly, t.hat it 
would seenl almost Í1npossible to put a rational mean- 
ing into theIl1; and yet, perhaps, the atternpt might be 
made," 
And, when I pressed him, he replied in his intelligent, 
cheerful Inanner, "If you will allo\v 111e, ,,,hile com- 
menting on and c0111pleting your friend's observations, 
to go on after his fashion, I think he meant to say, that 
experience is nothing else than that one experiences 
what one does not ,vish to experience; which is vV"hat 
it amounts to for the most part, at least in this wor1d," 
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ANOTHER man, although infinitely different from 
Behrisch in every respect, might yet be compared with 
him in a certain sense: I mean Oeser, who was also 
one of those men who dream a\vay their lives in a 
comfortable state of being busy. His friends them- 
selves secretly acknowledged, that, \yith very fine 
natural powers, he had not spent his younger years 
in sufficient activity; for which reason he never went 
so far as to practise his art with perfect technicality, 
Yet a certain diligence appeared to be reserved for his 
old age; and, during the many years which I knew 
him; he never lacked invention or laboriousness, }'rom 
the very first moment he had attracted me very nnlch: 
even his residence, strange and portentolls, was highly 
charming to me, In the old castle Pleissenburg, at the 
right-hand corner, one ascended a repaired, cheerful, 
\vinding staircase. The saloons of the AcadenlY of 
Design, of which he was director, .were found to the 
left, and were light and roonlY; but he himself could 
only be reached through a narro'w, dark passage, at 
the end of which one first sought the entrance into 
his apartInents, having just passed bet,,'een the \vh01e 
suite of theul and an extensive granary, The first 
apartment ,vas adorned 'with pictures frolll the later 
Italian school, by lllasters 'whose grace he used highly 
to commend, As I, ,,-ith some noblernen, had taken 
private lessons of hiIn, \ve ,vere pern1Ïtted to draw 
here; and \ve often penetrated into his adjoining private 
cabinet, ",-hich contained at the same tinle his few 
334 
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books, collections of art and natural curiosities, and 
whatever else n1ight have most interested hÌln, Every- 
thing was arranged ,vith taste, sÍlnply, and in such a 
n1anner that the little space held a great deal. The 
furniture, presses, and portfolios were elegant, without 
affectation or superfluity. Thus also the first thing 
which he recommended to us, and to which he al\vays 
recurred, was simplicity in everything that art and 
Inanual labour united are called upon to produce. 
Being a sworn foe to the scroll-and-shell style, and of 
the whole taste for quaintness, he showed us in cop- 
perplates and drawings old patterns of the sort, con- 
trasted with better decorations and simpler forms of 
furniture, as well as with other appurtenances of a 
roo In; and, because everything about him corresponded 
with these maxÌ1ns, his ,vords and instructions nlade 
a good and lasting Ílnpression on us, Besides this, he 
had an opportunity to let us see his opinions in prac- 
tice; since he stood in good consideration, both ,vith 
private and with official persons, and was asked for 
advice when there were new buildings and alterations. 
He seemed in general to be more fond of preparing 
things on occasion, for a certain end and use, than of 
undertaking and cOlnpleting such as exist for thenl- 
sel yes and require a greater perfection; he was there- 
fore always ready and at hand when the publishers 
needed larger and smaller copperplates for any ,vork; 
thus the vignettes to Winckelmann's first ,vritings were 
etched by hÌln. But he often nlade on]y very sketchy 
drawings, to ,vhich Geyser knew very wen how to 
adapt hilnself, His figures had throughout sOlnething 
general, not to say ideal. I-lis wonlen ,vere pleasing 
and agreeable, his children naïve enough; only he could 
not succeed \vith the Hlen, ,vho, in his spirited but 
ahvays clouded, anù at the san18 tin1e foreshortening, 
Inanner, had for the lll0st part the look of Lazzaroni, 
Since he designed his conI position less ,vith regard to 
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fonn than to light, shade, and lnasses, the general 
effect was good; as indeed all that he did and produced 
was attended by a peculiar grace, As he at the S3111e 
tinle neither could nor \vould control a deep-rooted 
propensity to the significant and the allegorical- to 
that \vhich excites a secondary thuught, so his works 
always furnished sOlnething to reflect upon, and were 
cOlnplete through a conception, even where they could 
not be so fronl art and execution, This bias, which is 
always dangerous, frequently led hÜn to the very 
bounds of good taste, if not Leyond theln. He often 
sought to attain his views by the oddest notions and 
by \vhimsical jests; nay, his best works always have a 
touch of hUllloul'. If the public \vere not always satis- 
fied with such things, he revenged hÜnself by a ne\v 
and even stranger drollery, Thus he afterward exhib- 
ited, in the anteroOln of the great concert-hall, an ideal 
felnale figure, in his own style, who was raising a pair 
of snuffers to a taper; and he \vas extraordinarily 
delighted \vhen he was able to cause a dispute on the 
question, whether this singular muse Ineant to snuff 
the light or to extinguish it ? when he roguishly allowed 
all sorts of bantering by-thoughts to peep forth. 
But the building of the new theatre, in nlY time, 
made the greàtest noise; in which his curtain, when it 
was still quite new, had certainly an uncommonly 
charming effect. Oeser had taken the l\luses out of 
the clouds, upon 'which they usually hover on such 
occasions, and set theul upon the earth, The statues 
of Sophocles and Aristophanes, around whom all the 
modern dramatic writers were asseln bled, adorned a 
vestibule to the Temple of Fanle. Here, too, the god- 
desses of the arts were likewise present; and all was 
dignified and beautiful, But now conIes the oddity I 
Through the open centre \vas seen the portal of the 
distant temple: and a lHan in a light jerkin was pass- 
ing bet\veen the t\VO above-nlentioned groups, and; 
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without troubling hÌInself about them, directly up t.n 
the ternple; he "vas seen fronl behind, and ,vas not 
particularly distinguished. N o,v, this Inan ,vas to 
represent Shakespeare, who without predecessors or fol- 
lowers, without concerning hiInself about nlodels, ,vent 
to meet inllTIortality in his own way, This ,york ,vas 
executed on the great fluor over the new theatre, ,\\r e 
often assembled around him there, and in that place I 
read aloud to hirn the proof-sheets of "Musarion," 
As to myself, I by no means advanced in the prac- 
tice of the art, His instructions 'worked upon our 
nlind and our taste; but his own drawing ,vas too 
undefined to guide nle, who had only gliIllmered along 
by the objects of art and of nature, to a severe and 
decided practice, Of the faces and bodies he gave 
us rather the aspect than the forms, rather the postures 
than the proportions. He gave us the conceptions of 
the figures, and desired that we should inlpress them 
vividly upon our minds, That might have been beau- 
tifully and properly dune, if he had not had mere 
beginners before him, If, on this account, a preëmi- 
nent talent for instruction may be well denied hÏ1n, it 
must, on the other hand, he acknowledged that he was 
very discreet and politic, and that a halJlJyadroitness of 
mind qualified hirn very peculiarly for a teacher in a 
higher sense, The deficiencies under ,vhich each one 
laLoured he clearly saw; but he disdained to reprove 
them directly, and rather hinted his praise anù censure 
indirectly and very lacouicallr, One ,vas now COln- 
pelled to think over the lllatter, and soon callIe to a 
far Jeeper insight, ThuR, for instance, I had very care- 
fully executed, after a pattern, a nORegay 011 Llue paper, 
with white anù black crayon, aud partly ,vith the 
sturnp, I)artly by hatching it up, had tried to give effect 
to the little picture, After I had been 101Jg labouring 
in this way, he once carne behind me, aud said, " 
luJ'e 
paper!" upon \vhich he iUllllediately ,vithdrew. l\Iy 
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n.eighbour al1d I puzzled our heads as to what this 
could nlean; for IllY bouquet, on a large half-sheet, had 
plenty of space around it. After we had reflected a 
long while, we thought, at last, that we had hit his 
rneaning, when ,ve remarked, that, by working together 
the black and the white, I had quite covered up the blue 
ground, had destroyed the Iniddle tint, and, in fact, with 
great industry, had produced a disagreeable dra wing. 
As to the rest, he did not fail to instruct us in per- 
spective, and in light and shade, sufficiently indeed, 
but always so that we had to exert and tornlent our- 
selves to find the application of the principles comInu- 
nicated, Probably his vie,v .with regard to us who did 
not intend to become artists, was only to form the 
judgment and taste, and to make us acquainted with 
the requisites of a work of art, without precisely 
req uiring that we should produce one, Since, nlore- 
over, patient industry was not Iny talent, for nothing 
gave Iue pleasure except what came to me at once, so 
by degrees I becalne discouraged, if not lazy; and, as 
knowledge is Inore cOInfortable than doing, I was quite 
content to follow wherever he chose, after his o\vn 
fashion, to lead us, 
At this time the " Lives of the Painters," by D' Argen- 
ville, ,vas translated into German: I obtained it quite 
fresh, and studied it assiduously enough, This seemed 
to please Oeser; and he procured us an opportunity 
of seeing rnany a portfolio out uf the great Leipzig 
collections, and thus introduced us to the history of 
the art. But even these exercises produced in me an 
effect different froIn that which he probably had in 
mind. The rnanifold subjects which I sa,v treated 
by artists a wakened the poetic talent in 111e: and, as 
one easily nlakes an engraving for a poem; so did I now 
make poeIns to the engravings and dra-wings, by contriv- 
ing to present to myself the personages introduced in 

bem in this their previous and subsequent condition, and 
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sometimes to compose a little song which might have 
suited theln; and thus accustollled IHyself to consider 
the arts in connection with each other. Even the Inis- 
takes which I made, so that Iny poenlS were often 
descriptive, \vere useful to me in the sequel, when I 
caIne to more reflection, by lnaking me attentive to 
the differences bet\veen the arts, Of su
h little things 
many \vere in the collection which Behrisch had ar- 
ranged, but there is notlùng left of them no,v. 
The atmosphere of art and taste in which Oeser 
lived, and' into which one was dra\vn, provided one 
visited him frequently, \vas the more and more worthy 
and delightful, because he \vas fond of remembering 
departed or absent persons, \vith \VhOIll he had been, 
or still continued to be, on good tenIls; for, if he had 
once given anyone his esteem, he remained unalterable 
in his conduct toward him, and al \vays sho\ved hinlself 
equally friendly. 
After we had heard CayIus preërninently extolled 
among the French, he made us also acquainted with 
Germans of activity in this department, Thus we 
learned that Professor Christ, as an amateur, a collector, 
a connoisseur, a fello\v labourer, had done good service 
for art, and had applied his learning to its true im- 
provement, Heinecken, on the contrary, could not be 
honourably Inentioned, partly because he devoted him- 
self too assiduously to the ever-childish beginnings of 
Gennan art, \vhich Oeser little valued, partly becau
e 
he had once treated vVinckeIrnann shabbily, \vhich 
could never be forgiven him, Our attention, however, 
was strongly drawn to the labours of Lippert, since our 
instructor knew how to set forth his nlerits sufficiently. 
"For," he said, "although single statues and larger 
groups of sculpture remain the foundation and the 
summit of all knowledge of art, yet, either as originals 
or as casts, they are seldoln to he seen; on the contrary, 
by Lippert, a little world of genls is made knowll, in 
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which the nlore conlprehensible merit of the ancients, 
their happy invention, judicious coulposition, tastt'ful 
treatnlent, are made nlore striking and intelligiLle, 
while, frOIn the great number of theIn, conlparison is 
much Jilore possible." vVhile now we were busying 
ourselves ,vith these as lnuch &s was allo",'ed, Winckel- 
mann's lofty life of art in Italy ,vas pointeù out, and 
we took his first ,vritings in hand \vith devotion; for 
Oeser had a passionate reverence for hÜn which he was 
able easily to instil into us, The proLlenlatical part 
of those little treatises, ,,,hich are, besides, confused 
even fronl their irony, and from their referring to 
opinions and events altogether peculiar, \ve \vere, in- 
deed, unable to decipher; but as Oe
er had great in- 
fluence over us, and incessantly gave thenl out to us 
as the gospel of the beautiful, 
nd still lllore of the 
tasteful and the }Jleasing, \ve found out the general 
sense, and fancied, that, \vith such interpretations, ,ve 
should go on the nlore securely, as \ve regarded it no 
small happiness to dra\v froln the salne fountain from 
which vVinckelnlann had allayed his earliest thirst, 
No greater good fortune can befall a city, than "'Then 
several educated men, like-minded in ,vhat is good and 
right, live together in it, Leipzig had this advantage, 
and enjoyed it the more peacefully, as so lnany differ- 
ences of judgnlent had not yet nlanifested themselves, 
Huber, a print collector and ,veIl-experienced connois- 
seur, had furthermore the gratefully acknowledged 
merit of having determined to lllake the ,york of Ger- 
lnan literature knowll to the French; Kreuchauf, an 
amateur with a praC'tised eye, w ho-, as the friend of 
the ,vhole society of art, might regard an collections 
as his o\vn; '-'Tinkler, ,vho much loved to share with 
others the intelligent delight he cherished for his treas- 
ures; many more \vho were added to the list, - all 
lived and laboured \vith one feeling; and, often as I 
was permitted to be present \vhen they examined works 
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of art, I do not remenlber that a dispute ever arose. 
The school froin \vhich the artist had proceeded, the 
time in \vhich he lived, the peculiar talent \vhich 
nature had besto\ved on hÏ1n, and the degree of excel- 
lence to \vhich he had brought it in his perfornlances, 
were always fairly considered, There \vas no predilec- 
tion for spiritual or teinporal subjects, for landscape 
or for city vie\vs, for anÍ1nate or inanimate: the ques- 
tion \vas al \vays about accordance \vith art, 
N O\V, although fronl their sitÙation, lllode of thought, 
abilities, and opportunities, these amateurs and col- 
lectors inclined 1110re to the Dutch school, yet, while 
the eye ,vas practised on the endless Inerits of the 
nort1nvestern artist, a look of reverential longing was 
al\vays turned to\vard the southeast, 
And so the university, \vhere I neglected the ends 
of both IllY fanlily and Inyself, \vas to ground nle in 
that in \vhich I after"ward found the greatest satisfac- 
tion of IllY life: the Ünpl'ession of those localities, too, 
in which 1 received such Í1l1portant incitelnents, has 
301 \vays relnained to me Illost dear and precious, The 
old Pleissenburg; the roonlS of the AcadeIny; but, 
above an, the ahode of Oeser; and no less the collec- 
tions of Winkler and Richter, - I have ahvays vividly 
present before me, 
But a young man, who, while ohler persons are 
conversing with each other on suLjects already farniliar 
to them, is instructed only incidentally, and for \VhOnl 
the most difficult part of the business - that of rightly 
arranging all- yet renlains, 111USt find hÍ1nself in a 
very painful situation, I therefore, as ,veIl as others, 
looked about \vith longing for ROnle IH?\V light, \vhich 
was indeed to COlne to us froIn a nUlll to \VhOlll we 
o\ve<1 so nluch already, 
The Iuind can be highly delighted in t\VO ,vays,- 
by perception and conception, But the fonner deluands 
a \\ìorthy objeet, \vhich is not al \vays at hand, and a 
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proportionate culture, which one does not imnlediately 
attain, Conception, on the other hand, requires only 
susceptibility: it brings its su bject-nlatter \vith it, and 
is itself the instrunlent of culture, Hence that bearH 
of light was most welcome to us which that most 
excellent thinker brought down to us through dark 
clouds, One Inust be a young man to render present 
to one's self the effect \vhich Lessing's" Laocoön " pro- 
duced upon us, by transporting us out of the region of 
seauty perceptions into the open fields of thought. 
The ut picturct poesis, so long Inisullderstood, ,vas at 
once laid aside: the difference bet\veen plastic and 
speaking art 1 \vas rnade clear; the sUlllnÜts of the t,vo 
now appeared sundered, ho\vever near their bases might 
border on each other. The plastic artist was to keep 
hÌlnself within the bounds of the beautiful, if the artist 
of language" \vho cannot dispellse with the significant 
in any kind, is pel'lnitted to ramble abroad beyond 
them, The former labours for the outer sense, ",-hich 
is satisfied only by the beautiful; the latter for the 
imagination, \vhich nlay even reconcile itself to the 
ugly, All the consequences of this splendid thought 
were illumined to us as by a lightning-flash: all the 
criticism \vhich had hitherto guided and judged \vas 
thrown a\vay like a \vorn-out coat, We considered 
ourselves freed from all evil, and fancied \ve n1ight 
venture to look do\vn with some conJpassion upon the 
otherwise so splendid sixteenth century, when, in Ger- 
man sculptures and poems, they kne\v ho\v to represent 
life only under the forIll of a fool hung with bells, 
death under the ruisformed shape of a rattling skeleton, 
and the necessary and accidental ev
ls of the \vorld 
under the Ünage of the caricatured Devil. 
What enchanted us Inost was the beauty of that 


1 " Bildende und Rendende Kunst," The expression" speaking 
art" is used to produce a corresponding antithesis, though .. belles- 
lettres " would be the ordinary rendering, - TnA 
8, 
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thought, that the ancients had recugnised death as the 
brother of sleep, and had represented thenl sinÜlar, 
even to confusion, as becolnes 
Ienæchn1Ï. 11e1'e we 
could first do high honour to the triulnph of the beau- 
tiful, and Lanish the ugly of every kind into the low 
sphere of the ridiculous within the realm of art, since 
it could not be utterly driven out of the \vorld, 
The splendour of such leading and fUlldanlelltal con- 
ceptions appears unly tu the 111Îud upon ,vhieh they 
exercise their infinjte activity, - appears only to the 
age in 'which, after being longed for, they COllIe forth at 
the right mOlllent, Theu do those at whose disposal 
such nourishn1ent is placed fonuly occupy ,,-hole periods 
of their lives \vith it, and rejoice in a superabundant 
gro\vth; while nlen are not \vanting, n1ean while, 'v ho 
resist such an effect on the spot, nor others ,yho after- 
ward haggle and cavil at its high 11leauing, 
l
ut, as conception and perception luutually require 
each other, I could not long ,vork up these ne"w 
thoughts ,vithout an infiuite desire arising \yithin 111e 
to see inIportant works of art, once aud a \vay, in great 
DUllll)er, I therefore detern1Ïned to visit Dresden \vith- 
out delay, I ,vas not in \vant of the necessary cash: 
but there were other difficulties to oyercome, ,,,hidl 
I needlessly increm;;ed still further, through Iny whiul- 
sical disposition; for I kept nlY purpose a secret froln 
everyone, because I \vished to contemplate the treas- 
ures of art there quite after l1lY o\vn ,yay, and, as 
I thought, to allo\v no one to perplex Ille, Besides 
this, so siluple a matter becalnc nlore con1plicated by 
still another eccentricity, 
\Ve have weaknesses, both l,y l)il'th and ùy educa- 
tion; and. it lnay Le questione<l ,d1Ïch of the t\VO give
 
us the lllOst trou l)le, 'Yillil1g1y as 1 Juade nlyself fa nlÌliar 
with all sorts of conditions, and Hlauy as had 1,een IllY 
illducel1leuts tù do so, an excessive aversion fronl all 
inns had nevertheless Leell instille(! into llJe Ly my 
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father, This feeling had taken firlH root In hin1 on 
his travels through Italy, France, aIltl Gerlnany, Al- 
though be seldoll1 spoke in Ï111ages, and only called 
theul to his aid \vhen he \vas very cheerful, yet he 
used often to repeat that he ah\ ays fancied he sa\v 
a great cob\veb spun across the gate of an inn, so 
ingeuiously that the insects could indeed fly in, but 
that even the priyileged \vasps could not fly úut again 
unplucked, It seelHeù to hÜn sOluething horrible that 
one should be obliged to pay illlllloderately for renounc- 
ing one's haLits and all that \vas dear to one in life, 
and living after the lllanner of pu Llicans and waiters. 
He praised the hospitality of the olùen tiIne; and, 
reluctantly as he other\vise endured even anything 
unusual in the house, he yet practised hospitality, espe- 
cially to\vard artists and virtuo
i, Thus gossip Seekatz 
ahvays had his quarters \vith us; and ...-\.bel, the last 
musician \vho handled the viol di ga11/;ba '\vith success 
and applause, \vas ,yell received and entertained, '\Vith 
such youthful irnpre:ssions, '\vhich Dothing had as yet 
rubbed off, ho,v could I have resolved to set fout in an 
inn in a strange city? Nothing ,vould have been 
easier than to fiwl quarters with good friends, Hofrath 
J{rebel, Assessor Hel'lUallll, and others, had often 
spoken to me about it already; but even to these Iny 
trip ,vas to relnain a secret, and I hit upon a must 
singular notion, l\Iy next-l'OOI11 neighbour, the indus- 
trious theologian, \vhose eyes unfortunately constantly 
gre,v ,veaker and ,yeakel', had a relation in Dresden, 
a ShOell1aker, \vith \VhOlIl fron1 tiIne tu tÎlne he cor- 
responded, For a long ,vhile already this n1an had 
been highly relllal'kaLle to 111e on account of his ex- 
pressions, and the arrival of one of his letters \vas 
ahvays celebrated by us as a holiday, The Illode in 
which he replied to the cOll1plaints of his cousin, ,vho 
feared blindness, ,vas quite p8culiar: for he did not 
trouble himself about grounds of consolatioll, \vhich are 
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al\vays hard to fi11d; but the cheerful 'yay in \vhich he 
looked upon his o,vn narro\v, poor, toilsorne life, the 
merriment whi
h he eire\v, even froln evils and incon- 
veniences, the indestructible conviction that life is in 
itself and on its o\vn account a blessing, cOllllnunicated 
itself to hin1 ,vho read the letter, al1d, for the mOll18ut 
at least, transposed him into a like moðd, Enthu- 
siastic as I ,vas, I had often sent my cOlllplirnents to 
this man, extolled his happy natural gift, and expressed 
the \vish to becorne acquainted \vith hinl, All this 
being preluiseù, nothing seelned to IHe n10re natural 
than to seek hirn out, to converse ,vith hinl, - nay, to 
lodge with hÜn, and to learn to kno\v him intinlately, 
J\1y good candidate, after sorne opposition, gave me 
a letter, \vritten \vith difficulty, to carry with TIle; and, 
full of longing, I went to Dresden in the yellow coach, 
with nlY rnatriculation in Iny po
ket, 
I \vent in search of nlY shoen1aker, and soon found 
hinl in the suburb (Vol'stadt), He received 111e in 
a friendly Illanller, sit Ling UPOll his stool, and said, 
srniling, after he had read the letter, "I see from 
this, young sir, that you are a whimsical Christian." 
" Ho\v so, rnaster?" I replied, "N 0 offence Iueant by 
, 'whin
sical,'" he continued: "one cans everyone so 
who is not consistent ,vith himself; and I call you 
a \vhÎlnsical Christian because you ackno\vledge YOl'ir- 
self a follo\ver of our Lord in one thillg, but not 
in another," · On my requesting hinl to enlighten 111e, 
he said further, "It seems that your vie\v is, to 
announce glad tidings to the poor and lowly; that 
is good, and this in1Ítation of the Lord is praisc\vorthy: 
but you should reflect, besides, that he rather sat down 
to table \vith prosperous rich folks, \vhere there \vas 
gooù fare, and that he hÎlnself did not despise the 
sweet scent of the ointnlent, of which you ,vill find 
the opposite in Iny house," 
This pleasant beginning put me at once in good 
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humour, and we rallied each other for SOlne tirne, His 
wife stood doubting ho\v she should board and lodge 
such a guest, On this !Joint, too, he had notions which 
referred, not only to the Bible, but also to "Gottfried's 
Chronicle;" and when \ve were agreed that I \vas 
to stay, I gave DIY purse, such as it was, into the 
charge of my hostess, and requested her to furnish 
herself frOlll it, if anything should be necessary, vYhen 
he would have declined it, and SOllle\vhat \vaggishly 
gave 111e to understand that he ,vas not so burned out 
as he lnight appear, I disanned hin1 by saying, " Even 
if it were only to change \vater into "Tine, such a well- 
tried domestic resource \vould not be out of place, since 
there are no more miracles nowadays," The hostess 
seemed to find my conduct less and less strange: we had 
soon accomlllodated ourselves to each other, and spent a 
very nlerry eveuing, He remained always the saIne, 
because all flo\ved froln one source, His peculiarity 
was an apt common sense, ,vhich rested upon a cheer- 
ful disposition, and took delight in uniform habitual 
activity, That he should labour incessantly ,vas his 
first and lnost necessary care; that he regarded every- 
thing else as secondary, - this kept up his cOlnfoJ'table 
state of mind; and I must reckon him before many 
others in the class of those "Tho are called practical 
unconscious philosophers,I 
The hour \vhen the gallery ,vas to be opened 
appeared, after having been expected with ÍIll}Jatience, 
I entered into this sanctuary, and my astonishment 
surpassed every conception \vhich I had fornled, This 
1'00111, returning into itself, in ,vhich splendour and 
neatness reigned together with the deepest stillness; 
the dazzling fraines, all nearer to the time in which 


1 "Pratische Philosophen, bew1Æsstlose TVeltweisen," It is im- 
possible to give two substantives, as in the original, since this is 
effected by using first the worù of Greek, then the word of German 
origin, whereas we have but one, - TRANS, 
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they had been gildeJ; the floor polished with bees- 
wax; the spaces more troùden by spectators than used 
by copyists, - Ï1llparted a feeling of solerlluity, unique 
of its kind, \vhich so lnuch the Illore re:--elnbleLl ,the sen- 
sation \vith which one treads a church, as the aclol'n- 
nlents of so many a tenlple, the objects of RO nluch 
adoration, seetHed he.re again set up only for the sacred 
purposes of art, I readily put up ,vith the cursory 
description of lny guide, only I requested that I nÜght 
1e allowed to relnain in the outer gallery. Here, to 
Il1Y conlfort, I felt really at hOlne, I had alreaùy seen 
the \vorks of several artists, others I knew frOll1 engrav- 
ings, others hy naHle, I did not conceal this, and 
I thus inspired my conductor \vith S0111e confidence: 
nay, the rapture \vhich I expressed at pieces where the 
pencil had gained the victory over nature delighted 
him; for such were the things \vhich principally 
attracted llle, where the c01llparison with kno\vn nature 
HUlst necessarily enhance the value of art, 
When I again entered illY shoe1naker's house for 
dinner, I scarcely believed ll1)'T eyes; for I fancied I 
sa \v before 1Ile a picture by Ostade, so perfect that all 
it needed \vas to be hung up in the gallery. The posi- 
tion of the olJjccts, thc light, the shaùo\v, the brownish 
tint of the \vhole, the 1uagical harrnollY, - everything 
that one adlllÍres in those J)ictures, I here saw in reality. 
It was the first time that I perceived, in so high a 
degree, the faculty which I afterward exercised with 
more consciousness; namely, that of seeing nature \vith 
the eyes of this or that artist, to whose works I had 
devoted a particular attention, This faculty has afforded 
rIle nluch enjoyment, but has al80 incrcaseù the desire 
zealously to abandon 111YRelf, frolll tirne to tÍ1ne, to the 
exercise of a talent which nature seelncd to have 
denied me, 
I visited tb e gallery at all pernlÍtted hours, a nd con
 
tinued to exprcss too loudly the ecstasy \vith ,vbich I 
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beheld lilany precious ,yorks, 1 thus frustrated my 
laudable purpose of reluaining unknown and un- 
noticed; aud \vhereas only one of the ullderkeepers 
had hitherto had intercourse \\ith Ine, the gallery- 
inspector, Counsellor Riellel, no\v also took notice of 
me, and called IllY attention to lllany things w'hich 
seenled chiefly to lie \viihin Iny sphere, I found this 
excellent IIlall just as active aud obliging then, as 
\vhen I after\nlnl sa\v hÜll during IHau)' years, and as 
he shu\vs hÏ1nself to thiH ùay, Hi
 iUHlge has, for Ine, 
inter\voveu itself so clusely 'vith those treasures of art, 
that I can never regard the t\VO apart: the renlelll- 
brance of hiIn has even acconlpallied IDe to Italy, 
\vhere, in many large aud rich collections, his presence 
would have been very desirable, 
Since, even \vith strangers aud unkno\vn persons, 
one cannot gaze on such works silently and \vithout 
mutual synlpathy, -- nay, since the first sight of them 
is rather adapted, in the highest degree, to open hearts 
to\vard each other, I there got into conversation. \vith 
a young IHan \vho 
cellled to he residing at Dresden, 
and to belung tu SOllie elnhassy. lIe invited me to 
CaIne in the evening to a n inn \"here a lively COIUPfiUY 
met, and where, by each one's paying a luoderate 
reckoning, one could pass SOllle very pleasant hours. 
I repaireù thither, but did not find the conlpany; 
and the \vait
r sOlue\\-lwt Rurpriseù llle vdlen he de- 
livered the COlllpliulCnts of the gentleulHn 'who Illarle 
the appointlnent \vith me, by 'which the latter sent an 
excuse for coming s0l11e\vhat later, \vith the addition 
that r nlust not take offence at anything that Inight 
occur; also, that I should haye nothing to pay beyond 
nlY own score, 1 knew not \"hat to IHake of these 
words: Iny father's coL\v('bs caIne into IllY head, and I 
conlposeJ Il1yself to await \yhatever luight hefall. The 
cOlllpany assembled; nlY acquaintance intl'oc1uced Ine; 
and I could not be atteuti ve long, \vithout discovering 
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that they \vere airuing at the nlystification of a young 
man, ,vho sho\ved hÌ1nself a novice ùy an obstreperous, 
assun1Ïng deportulent: J therefore kept very much on 
IllY guard, so that they n1Ïght not find delight in 
selecting rue as his fellow, At table this intention 
becallle more apparent to every body, except to him- 
self, They drank more and l110re deeply: and, 'when 
a vivat in honuur of s\veeLhearts ,vas started everyone 
solen1nly swore that there should never be another out 
of those glasses; they fiung thenl behind them, and 
this \vas the signal for far greater follies, At last I 
,vithdre\v very quietly; and the waiter, while de,mand- 
ing quite a llloderate anloullt, requested nle to come 
again, as they did not go on so \vildly every evening. 
I ,vas far froln lny lodgings, and it \vas near nÜdnight 
\\
hen I reached then}. I found the doors unlocked; 
everybody \\Tas in bed; and one lanlp illun1Ïnated the 
narrow donlestic household, \vhere nlY eye, lllore and 
more practised, illllllediately perceiyed the finest pic- 
ture 1Jy Schalken, fronl which I could not tear myself 
away, so that it banished from me all sleep. 
The few days of my residence in Dresden were 
solely deyoted to the l)icture-gallery. The antiquities 
still stood in the pavilion of the great garden; but 
I declined seeing theul, as ,vell as all the other pre- 
cious things which Dresden contained, being but too 
full of the conviction, that, even in and about the col- 
lection of paintings, nruch must yet renlain hidden 
fronl TIle, Thus I took the excellence of the Italian 
masters l110re on trust and in faith, than by pretending 
to any insight into then1. What I could not look 
upon as nature, put in the place of nature, and conl- 
pare ,vith a known oLject, ,vas \vithout effect upon 
Ine, It is the nlaterial inlpressioll which makes the 
beginning even to every ll10re eleyated taste, 
vVith IllY shoelnaker I lived on very good ternlS, 
He ,vas \\Titty and varied enough, and we often outvied 
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each other in lllerl'Y conceits: llevel'theless, a lllan \vho 
thillks himself happy, and desires others to du the 
scHne, Blakes us discontented; illùeeù, the repetition of 
such sentiIneuts pruùuces \Vearille
s, I fouuù 1l1}Self 
,veIl occupied, elltertaiueù, excited, but by 110 lllea ns 
happy; and the shues frolli his last \vould not fit Ine, 
We parted, ho\ve\Ter, as the best friellds; and even my 
hostess, au IllY departure, \vas not tli
Batisfied \vith B1e, 
Shortly before Ill}' departure, sÚluething else very 
pleasant w"as to happeu, By the lllediation of that 
young luau, "dIO \vished to sOlue\vhat regain his cI'edit 
\"ith llle, I \vas introduced to the l)irector von Hage- 
dorll, \vho, \vith great kiudu(>ss, 
howed 111e his collec- 
tion, and \vas highly delightell \vith the euthusias!-l1 
of the young lover of art-. He hiIusclf, as Decolnes 
a connoisseur, \vas quite peculiarly in love \vith the 
pictures \vhich he posses
ed, and therefore seldolTI 
fountl in others all interest such as he \vished, It 
gave hiIn particular satisfaction that ] \vas so exces- 
sively pleast'í.l \vith a picture by Sch\vanefeld, aud that 
I ,vas not tireù of praisiug aud extolhlJg it in every 
single part; for landscapes, \vhi
h again l'eulÍl1ded 1118 
of the beautiful clear sky under ,vhidl I had gruwll 
up, of the vegetable luxuriance of those spot
, and uf 
whatever other favours a \vanner clÜuate offerR to lllalJ, 
were, just the things that lllost affected lile in the 
imitation, \vhile they a\vakened in llle a longilJg 
relnem hrallce, 
These delightful experiences, preparing both nlÌnd 
and sense for true art, \vere nevertheless interrupted 
and dallllJed by OTle of the nlost lnelallcholy sights, 
- by the destr()yed and desolate condition of :-;0 lllany 
of the streets of Dl'esclell through \vhich 1 took lIlY 
way. The :ì\Iohrenstl'asse ill ruins, alJd the Church 
(I
re1(;zkirche) of the Cross, \vith its shattered to'wer, 
impressed themselves deeply upon Ine, and still stanel 
like a glooll1Y spot in my Ìlnagination, Frul11 the 
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cupola of the Lady Church (Fra1lCnk'Írc],c) I sa\v these 
pitiable l'uÜ
S scattered about anlÌd the beautiful order 
of the city, Here the clerk COllIHlellded to 111e the art 
of the architect, \vho had already fitted up church and 
cupola for so undesirable an event, and had built theln 
bOIllb-pl'oof, The good sacristan then pointed uut to 
llle the ruins on all sides, and f;aid doubtfully and 
laconically, "The enelny hath done this! " 
At last, though very loath, I returned to T../eipzig, 
and found Iny friends, \vho ,vpre not used to such 
digressions in me, in great astouishnlent, busied \vith 
all sorts of conjectures as to 'what lllight be the Ìlnport 
of my Inysterious journey, \Vhen, upon this, I told 
thenl illY story quite in orùer, they declared it \vas only 
a made-up tale, and sagaciously tried to get at the bot- 
tOln of the riddle \vhich I had been \vaggish enough to 
cOilceal under lny shoelnaker-Iodgings, 
Rut, could they have looked into lUY heart, they 
would have discovered no \vaggery there; for the truth 
of that old proyerb, "lIe that increaseth kuo\vleclge 
increaseth sorl'o\v," had struck me \vith all its force: 
and the 1110re I struggled to arrange and appropriate to 
myself \vhat I bad seen, the less I bucceeùed, I had 
at last to content lllyself \vith a silent after-operation, 
Ordinary life carried me a\vay again; alld I at last felt 
nlyself quite comfortable when a friendly intercourse, 
inlprovenlent in branches of kllo\vle<lge \vhich \yere 
suitable for IDe, and a certain practice of the hand, 
engaged H1e in a DIanner less ÏInportaut, hut more ill 
accordance .with lilY strength, 
Very pleasant and \vholcRolne for 111e was the con- 
nectjon I formed \vith the Bl'eitkopf fanlily, Bernhard 
Christoph Rreitkopf, the proper founder of the fa uÜly, 
'who had COlne to Leipzig as a poor jourlleYlllêln printer, 
was yet living, :lu<l ol'eupied t1lP (
()1(1l'1l Bl}al', a re- 
spectalJle house in the 
 e w X e WIlla l'kt-t, \vjth Gottscheù 
as au innlate, The son, J uhanu Gottlob 11l1l11anuel, 
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had already been long lllarriecl, and ,vas the father of 
many children. They thought they could not spend a 
part of their considerable \vea1th better than in putting 
up, opposite the first house, a large ne\v one, the Silvep 
Bear, which they built higher and 1110re extensive than 
the original huuse itself, J UHt at the tin1e of the 
building I becanle acquainted with the fanlily. The 
eldest son, ,,-110 nÜght have been SOI11e years older 
than I; ,vas a ,vell-forl11ed young nlan, devoted to 
nnlsic, and practised to play skilfully on both the 
þiano and the violin, The second, a true, good soul, 
like,vise lllusical, enlivened the concerts \vhich ,vere 
often got up, no less than his elder urother, They 
were both kindly disposed toward Hle, as \yell as their 
parents and sisters, I lent thern a helping hand dur- 
ing the building up and the finishing, the furnishing 
and the llloving in, and thus fonned a conceþtion of 
much that helongs to such an affair: I also had an 
opportunity of seeing Oeser's instructions put in prac- 
tice, In the ne\v house, which I had thus seen erected, 
I \vas often a visitor, V\T e had luany pursuits in 
COUlmon; and the eldest son set S0111e of IllY songs to 
music, \vhich, \Vhell printed, bore his nalHe, but not 
nÜne, and have been little kno\vn, I have selected 
the best, and int;ertell them aUlong Iny other little 
poeills, The father had illvented or perfected l11usical 
type. lIe granted 111e the use of a fine library, \vhich 
related principally to the origin and progress of print- 
ing; and thus I gained S0111e kno\vledge in that depart- 
nlent, I found there, llloreover, good copper-plates, 
which exhihited antiquity, and advanced on this side 
also IllY studies, \vhieh \vere stil1 further proll1oted l)y 
the CircUIIlstance that a considerable collectiun of casts 
had fallen iuto disorder in moving, I set them right 
again as \vell as I could, and in doilJg so \vas com- 
pellecl to search Lippert and other authorities, .A 
physician, Doctor ReiclH
I, like\vise an inlnate of the 
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house, I consulted fronl tilne to tÌlne ,vhen I felt, if 
not sick, yet unwell; and thus ,ve led together a quiet, 
pleasant life, 
I was no,v to enter into another sort of connection 
in this house; for the 
opper-plate engraver, Stock, had 
moved into the attic, He ,vas a native of :x urelnLerg, 
a very industrious Ulan, and, in his laLouI's, þrecise 
and methodi
al, lie also, like Geyser, engraveù, after 
Oeser's designs, larger and slualler plates, ,vhich caIne 
Inore and nlore into vogue for novels and puelLls, lIe 
etched very neatly, so that his ,vork canle out of the 
aquafortis ahllost finisheù; and but little touching-up 
remained to be clone ,vith the gl'avt'r, ,vhich he handled 
very well, lIe llla(le an exact calculatiun how long a 
plate ,voulJ occupy hiln, and nothing could call hÜn 
off from his ,york if he had not conlpleted the daily 
task he had set hÏ1nself, Thus he sat ,vol'kiug by a 
broaù table, by the great gable-'window., in a very neat 
and orderly charnher, ,vhere his ,vife auù t,vo ùaughters 
afforded hÜn a dOl11estic society. Of these last, one is 
happily rnarried, and the other is an excellent artist: 
they have continued IllY friends all IllY life long, I 
no\v divided lIlY titne bet\veen the upper and lo\ver 
stories, and attached Inyself luuch to the Ulan, ,vho, 
together \vith his persevering industry, possessed an 
excellent hUlllOlll', and \vas good nature itself, 
The technical neatness of this branch of art charlued 
Ine, and I associated Illyself \vith him to execute SOlll(-\- 
thing of the kind, l\fy predilection was again dil'e
te(l 
to\vard landscape, ,vhich, \vhile it all1used ll1e in l11Y 
solitary \valks, seelHed in itself more attainable and 
rnore cOlnprehensible for works of art than the hUInan 
figure
 which discouraged me, Under his directions, 
therefore, I etched, after Thiele and others, variou
 
lalHlscapes, which, although executed by an un practised 
hand, pruduced SOllle effect, aDd were \yell received, 
The grounding (varnishing) of the plates, the })uttiDg 
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in the high lights, the etching, and at last the bit.iug 
with aquafortis, gave TIle variety of occupation; and I 
soon got so far that I could assist IllY lllaster in lllany 
things, I did not lack the attention necessary for the 
biting, and I seldolll failed in anything; but I had IJOt 
care enough in guarding against the deleterious yal'ours 
which are generated on such occasions, and these luay 
have contributed to the lllaladies \,hich after\vanl 
troubled nle for a long tiIllC, Arnidst such labours, 
lest anything should be left untried, I often nlade 
\, oodcuts albu, I prepared various little printing- 
blocks after .French patterns, and many of them were 
found fit for use, 
Let TIle here nlake llientioll of sonle other lilen \vho 
resided in Leipzig, or tarried there for a short time. 
'Xl eisse, the custoill-house collector of the district, in 
his Lest years, cheerful, friendly, and obliging, ,vas 
loved and esteeilled by us, 'Ye ,,,ould Dot, indeed, 
allo\v his theatrical piece:::; tu be lllodels throughout, 
but we suffered uurselves to be carried a\vay by them; 
and his operas, set to Inusic by. Hiller in an easy style, 
gave us nluch pleasure, Schiebler, of Haulburg, pur- 
sued the sanle track; and his" Lisuanl and I>ariolette" 
was like\vise favoured by us, Eschenburg, a handsolne 
young luau, but little older than \ve ,vere, distinguished 
hinlself advantageously anlong the students, Zachariä 
was pleased to speud sorne \veeks \"it h us, .and, being 
introduced by his brother, dined every day \vith us at 
t.he saIne table, vYe rightly deemed it an honour 
to gratify our guest in return, by a fe\v extra dishes, 
a richer dessert, and choicer \vine; for, as a tall, \vell- 
formed, comfortable luan, he did not conceal his love 
of good eating, Lessing callle at a tiU1C \vhen \ve had 
1 kno\v not \vhat in our heaùs: it ,vas our good pleas- 
ure to go no,vhere on his account, - nay, even to 
avoid the plaées to which he canle, pl'uba bly becau:::;e 
we thought ourselves too good to stalid at a distance, 
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and could nlake no pretension to obtain a closer iuti- 
macy with hiIn, This Illoll1entary absurdity, ,vhich, 
however, is nothing rare in presunling and freakish 
youth, proved, indeed, its o,vn 1->unil5hn1ent in the 
sequel; for I have never set eyes on that enlÌnent 
man, \vho was Inost highly esteelued by me, 
N otwithstandillg all our efforts relative to art and 
antiquity, we eaeh of us ahvays had WinckehlJann 
before our eyes, ,vhose ability ,vas ac1ulù,vledged in 
his country ,vith enthusiasm, vYe read his 'writings 
diligently, and tried to make ourselves acquainted 
with the circulllstallces under vålich he had ,vritten 
the first of them, "'\Ve found in them nInny views 
,vhich seelHed to have originated ,vith Oeser, even 
jests and ,vhinls after his fashion: and we did Dot rest 
until ,ve had forilled SOlne general conception of the 
occasion on vvhich the::;e renlarka ble änd son1etin1es so 
enigmatical ,vritings had arisen, though we 'vel'e not 
very accurate: for youth likes better to be excited 
than instructed, and it was not the last tinle that I 
was to be indebted to Sibylline leaves for an in1port- 
ant step ill cultivation, 
It \vas then a fine period in literature, when enlinent 
n1en were yet treated ,vith respect; although the dis- 
putes of I(lotz and Lessing's controversies already 
indicated that this epoch \vould soon clû::;e, '
{inckel- 
lllann enjoyed an universal, unassailed reverence; and 
it is known how sensitive he was with regard to any- 
thing public which did not seem COlllnlensnrate with 
his deeply felt dignity, All the periodical publications 
joined ill his praise, the better class of tourists came 
back froIn hinl instructed and enraptured, and the new 
vie\vs \vhich he gave extended thenlselves over science 
and life, The Prince of l)essau had raised hÌlnself IIp 
to a sÎ1uilar degree of respect, Young, ,veIl and nobly 
minded, he had on his travels and at other tÌ1nes 
shown hirnself truly desirable, '\VinckeluHul11 ,vas in 
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the highest degree llelighted 'with hilll, and, whenever 
he Inentioned hÜn, loaded hinl with the handsonlest 
epithets, The laying out of a park, then unique, the 
taste for architecture, which Von Erdillannsclol'f sup- 
ported by his activity, everything spoke in fa vour of a 
prince, who, while he was a shining example for the 
rest, gave promise of a golden age for his servants and 
subjects, We young people now learned with rejoic- 
ings that Winckelmann ,vould return back from Italy, 
visit his princely friend, call on Oeser by the \vay, and 
so come within our sphere of vision. We nlade no 
pretensions to speaking with him, but we hoped to see 
him; and, as at that time of life one willingly changes 
every occasion into a party of pleasure, \ve had already 
agreed upon a journey to Dessau, where in a beautiful 
spot, maùe glorious by art, in a land well governed and 
at the same time externally adorned, we thought to lie 
in wait, now here, now there, in order to see with our 
own eyes these men so highly exalted above us walk- 
ing about, Oeser himself was quite elated if he only 
thought of it, and the news of 'Vinckelnlann's death 
fell down into the midst of us like a thunderbolt from 
a clear sky, I still remember the place ,vhere 1 first 
heard it; it ,vas in the court of the Pleissenburg, not 
far from the little gate through \vhich one used to go 
up to Oeser's residence, One of my fello,v pupils 111et 
me, and told me that Oeser ,vas not to be seen, ,.vith 
the reason why, This monstrous event 1 produced a 
monstrous effect: there \VaR an universal mourning 
and laIn entation, and \Vinckehnann's untimely death 
sharpened the attention paid to the value of his life, 
Perhaps, indeed, the effect of his activity, if he had 
cop.tinued it to a more advanced age, would probably 
not have been so great as it now necessarily became, 
when, like many other extraordinary men, he \vas dis- 
tinguished by fate through a strange and calamitous end. 
1 Winckelmann was assassinated. - TRANS. 
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N o,v, while I was infinit.ely hun8nting the death of 
Winckelmann, 1 did not think that I should soon find 
myself in the case of being apprehensive about IllY 
own life; since, during all these events, nlY bodily 
condition had not taken the lnost favourable turn, 
I had already brought with nle from honle a certain 
touch of hypochondria, \vhich, in this ne,v sedentary 
and lounging life, vvas rather increased than din1Ïn- 
ished, The pain in my chest, \vhich 1 had fp It from 
tirne to time ever since the accident at Auerstädt, anù 
which after a fall froill horseback had perceptibly in- 
creased, lnade me dejected, By an unfortunate diet 
I destroyed lny powers of digestion; the heavy 1\lerse- 
burg beer clouded lny brain; coffee, ,vhich gave Ine 
a peculiarly rnelancholy tone, especially ,vhen taken 
with Inilk after dinner, paralysed my bo,vels, and 
seeilled cOlnpletely to suspend their fUllctions, so that 
I experienced great uneasiness on this account, yet 
without being able to embrace a resolution for a l110re 
rational lnode of life, l\Iy natural disposition, sup- 
ported by the suttìcient strength of youth, fluctuated 
between the extrenles of unrestrained gaiety and 11181- 
ancholy discolnfort. 
foreover, the epoch of cold-water 
bathing, which was unconditionally reeonlmended, had 
then begun, One ,vas to sleep on a hard bed, only 
slightly covered, by :which all the usual perspiration 
was suppressed, These and other follies, in conse- 
quence of some misunderstood suggestions of Rous- 
seau, would, it was pronlised, bring us nearer to nature, 
and deli vel' us frorn the corruption of nlorals. N O\V, 
all the above, without discrÍlnination, applied \vith 
injudicious alternation, were felt by luany lUOst injuri- 
ously; and I irritated nlY happy organisation to such 
a degree, that the particular systenls contained wit.hin 
it necessarily broke out at last into a conspiracy and 
revolution, in order to saye the \vhole, 
One night I awoke ,vith a violent helnorrhage, and 
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had just strength and presence of Inind enough to 
waken my next-roUln neighbour, Doctor lteiehel was 
called in, who as
isted Tne in the Inost friendly n1anner ; 
and thus for Iuany days I ,vavel'ed bet\vixt life and 
death: and even the joy of a subsequent Ì1uprovenlent 
was embittered by the CirCllll1stance that, during that 
eruption, a tunlour had fonued OIl the left side of the 
neck, which, after the danger ,vas past, they no\v first 
found tÏ1ne to notice. llecoyery is, ho'wever, ahvays 
pleasing and delightful, even though it takes place 
slo'wly and painfully: and, since nature hacl helped 
herself with lue, I appeared now to have beCOll18 an- 
other man; for I had gained a greater cheerfulness of 
mind than I had kno,vn for a long tinIe, and I ,vas 
rejoiced to feel my inner self at liberty, although 
externally a ,vearisoine affliction threatened nIe, 
But ,vhat particularly set Ine up at this tiIne ,vas, 
to see ho\v Il1any eu1Ìnent n1en had, undesel'yedly, 
given me their affection, U ndeservedly, I say; for 
there ,vas not one aU10ug them to ,vhonl I had not 
been troublesonle through contradictory Inuuours, not 
one ,vhonl I had not nlore than once \younded by nIor- 
bid absurdity, - nay, ,vhorn I had not stubLornly 
avoided, for a long time, fron1 a feeling of 1ny o\vn 
injustice, All this \vas forgotten: they treated me 
in the most affectionate manuel', and sought, partly 
in my chamber, partly as soon as I could leave it, to 
aUluse and divert DIe, They droye out ,vith IDe, enter- 
tained IDe at their country houses, and I seelTIed soon 
to recover, 
Among these friends I nanle first of alll)octor Rer- 
Inann, then senator, after\vard burgoluaster at Leipzig, 
Re was arnong those hoarders ,vith ,vhom I had 
become acquainted through Schlosser, the one with 
whom an always equable and enduring connection ,,,as 
Inaintained, One Inight ,ven reckon hÜn the 1110
t 
industrious of his acadelnical fello\v citizens. He at- 
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tended his lectures with the greatest regularity, and 
his private industry reu1ained always the sarne, Step 
by step, without the slightest deviation, I saw hiln 
attain his doctor's degree, and then raise hÍ1nself to 
the assessorship, without anything of all this appear- 
ing arduous to hÜn, or his having in 'the least hurried 
or been too late with anything, The gentleness of his 
character attracted me, his instructive conversation 
held me fast; indeed, I really believe that I took 
delight in his methodical industry especially for this 
reason, because I thought, by acknowledgn1ents and 
high esteen1, to appropriate to rnyself at least a part of 
a merit of \vhich I could by no llleans boast, 
He was just as regular in the exercise of his talents 
and the enjoyment of his pleasures as in his business, 
He played the harpsichord \vith great skill, dre\v frOIlI 
nature with feeling, and stimulated rne to do the 
same; when, in his manner, on gray paper and \vith 
black and \vhite chalk, I used to copy nlany a \villow- 
plot on the Pleisse, and lllany a lovely nook of those 
still waters, and at the saIne tinle longingly to indulge 
in my fancies, He kne\v how to meet IllY sOllletimes 
cornical disposition \vith nlerry jests; and I renwmber 
many pleasant hours \vhich \ve spent together w"hen 
he invited rne, \vith mock soleulnity, to a tête-à-tête 
supper, where with sorne dignity, by the light of 
waxen candles, ,ve ate ,vhat they call a council-hare, 
which had run into his kitchen as a perquisite of his 
place, and, with n1any jokes in the rllanner of Behrisch, 
'vere pleased to season the meat and heighten the 
spirit of the ,vine, That this excellent luan, 'who is 
still constantly labouring in his respectable office, 
l'eJldered lne the nlost faithful assistance during a 
disease, of vvhich there was indeed a foreboding, but 
\vhich had not been fureseen ill its full extent; that 
he bestowed every Ici
nL'e hour npoll Ino, and, by 
rClneln hl'ances of fonner ha]?py tÜnes, contrived to 
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brighten the gloomy moment, - I still acknowledge 
with the sincerest thanks, and rejoice that after so 
long a tinle I can give thenl publicly, 
Besides this worthy friend, Groening of Bremen 
particularly interested himself in me, I had made 
his acquaintance only a short time before, and first 
discovered his good feeling toward me during my mis- 
fortune: I felt the value of this favour the more 
warnlly, as no one is apt to seek a closer connection 
with invalids, He spared nothing to give me pleasure, 
to dra \v me a\vay from lllusing on my situation, to 
hold up to IHY vie\v and pronlise me recovery and 
a wholesorne activity in the nearest future, IIo\v often 
have I been ùelighted, in the progress of life, to hear 
how this excellent man has in the weightiest affairs 
shown himself useful, and indeed a blessing to his 
native city, 
Here, too, it was that friend Horn uninterruptedly 
brought into action his love and attention. The whole 
Breitkopf household, the Stock family, and many 
others, treated me like a near relative; and thus, 
through the good will of so many friendly persons, the 
feeling of my situation was soothed in the tenderest 
manner, 
I D1USt here, therefore, rnake particular mention of 
a man with whom I first became acquainted at this 
time, and \vhose instructive conversation so far blinded 
rile to the miserable state in \vhich I was, that I actu- 
ally forgot it, This was Langer, after\vard librarian 
at W olfenbüttel. Erninently learned and instructed, 
he \vas delighted at Iny voracious hunger after knowl- 
edge, which, with the irritability of sickness, now 
broke out into a perfect fever. He tried to calm me 
by perspicuous SUlnnlaries; and I have been very much 
indebted to his acq uai ntance, short as it was, since he 
understood ho\v to guide nle in various \vays, and Inaùe 
Ine attentive whither I had to direet Jlly
.elf at the 
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important man, as nlY intercourse exposed hÏ111 to 
some danger; for when, after Behrisch, he got the 
situation of tutor to the young Count Lindellau, the 
father lllade it an express condition "ith the new 
1Ientor that he should have no intercourse \vith l11e, 
Curious to becon1e acquainted vvith such a dangerous 
subject, he frequently found means of llleeting me 
indirectly. I soon gained his affection; and he, more 
prudent than Behrisch, called for me by night: 'we 
went walking together, conversed on interesting things, 
and at last I accolnpanied hiIn to the very door of 
his Illistress; for even this externally severe, earnest, 
scientific man had not kept free from the toils of 
a very amiable lady, 
Genllan literature, and \vith it my own poetical un- 
dertakings, had already for some time hecollle strange 
to me; and, as is usually the result in such an auto- 
didactic circular course, I turned back to\vard the 
beloved ancients \vho still constantly, like distant blue 
mountains, distinct ill their outlines and nlasses, but 
inJiscernible in their parts and internal relations, 
bounded the horizon of n1Y intellectual \vishes, I 
made an exchange \vith Langer, in vvhich I at last 
played the part of Glaucus and Dionledes: I gave up 
to him whole baskets of Gern1an poets and critics, and 
recei ved in return a nUll1ùer of Greek authors, the 
reading of \vhom was to give 11le recreation, even 
during the most tedious convalescence, 
The confidence 'which new friends repose in each 
other usually develops itself by degrees, Common 
occupation and tastes are the first things in which 
a lnutual harmony shows itself; then the mutual 
connilunication generally extends over past and preR- 
ent passions, especially over love-affairs: but it is a. 
lower depth which opens itself, if the connection is to 
be perfected; the religious sentiInents, the affairs of the 
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heart which relate to the in1perishable, are the things 
which both establish the foundation and adorn the 
summit of a friendship, 
The Christian religion ,vas fluctuating between its 
own historically positive base and a pure deislll, ,vhich, 
grounded on morality, was in its turn to lay the foun- 
dation of ethics, The diversity of characters and Blodes 
of thought here sho\ved itself in infinite gradations, 
especially when a leading difference was hrought into 
play by the qÚestion arising as to how great a share 
reason, and how great a share the feelings, could and 
should have in such cOllvictions, The most lively 
and ingenious Inel1 sho\ved thelnsel ves, in this instance, 
like butterflies, \vho, quite regardless of their caterpillar 
state, thro\v Rway the chrysalis veil in \vhich they 
have gro\vn up to their organic perfection, Others, 
1110re honestly and n10destly minded, nÜght be COll1- 
pared to the flowers, which, although they unfold 
themselves to the 1110st beautiful bloom, yet do not 
tear themselves fronl the root, froITI the lllother stalk, 
nay, - rather through this fall1Ïly connection first bring 
the desired fruit to Inaturity, Of this latter class was 
Langer; for although a learned lnan, and eminently 
versed in books, he would yet give the Bible a peculiar 
preëlninence over the other \vritings' \vhich have eOlue 
down to us, and regard it as a docu 111ent frolll which 
alone we could prove our 1110ral and spiritual pedigree. 
He belonged tu those who cannot conceive an Ílnlnedi- 
ate connection with the great God of the universe: a 
n1ediation, therefore, ,vas necessary for hill1, an analogy 
to which he thought he could find every,vhere in 
earthly and heavenly thil1g
, His discourse, \vhich 
was pleasing anù consistent, easily found a hearing 
with a young m
tn, \vho, separated fronl worldly things 
by an annoying illne
s; found it highly desÏ1'alJlc to 
turn the activity uf his ulÎnd toward the heavenly. 
Grounded as I was ill the Dible, all that ,vas ,valli-eel 
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was merely the faith to explaiu as divine that which 
I had hitherto esteellled in hUlnan fashion, - a belief 
the easier for tile, since I had uiade my first acquaint- 
ance with that book as a divine one, To a sufferer 
, 
tu one who felt hinlself delicate, nay, \veak, the gospel 
was therefore \VeICOlne; and even though Langer, with 
all his faith, \yas at the salue tilne a very sensible 
man, and firnlly ll1aintained that one should not let 
the feelings prevail, should not let one's self 1e led 
astray into lllysticisn1, I could not have lnanaged to 
occupy myself ",
itb the New Testament \vithout feel- 
ing and enthusiasm. 
In such conversations we spent much time; and he 
grew so fond of l11e as an honest and \vell-prepared 
proselyte, that he did not scruple to sacrifice to me 
many of the hours destined for his fair one, and even 
to run the risk of being betrayed and looked upon 
unfavourably by his patron, like Behrisch, I returned 
his affection in the most grateful 111anner; and, if \vhat 
he did for me \vould have been of value at any time, 
I could not but regard it, in my present condition, as 
worthy of the highest hOllour. 
But as \V hen the concert of our souls is most 
spiritually attuned, the rude, shrieking tones of the 
world usually break in most violently and boister- 
ously, and the contrast which has gone on exercising 
a secret control affects us so n1uch the 1110re sensibly 
when it COlnes for"ward all at once: thus \vas I not 
to be dislnissed fronl the peripatetic school of my 
Langer without having first witnessed an event, strange 
at least for Leipzig; namely, a tUll1Ult \yhich the 
students excited, and that on the following pretence, 
Some young people had quarrelled \vith the city 
soldiers, and the affair had not gone off without vio- 
lence, Many of the students cOlubineJ to revenge 
the injuries inflicted, The soldiers resisted stubbornly, 
and the ad vantage was not on the side of the very 
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discontented acaden1ical citizens, It was now said 
that respectable persons had cOllllllended and rewarded 
the conquerors for their valiant resistance; and, by 
tbis, the youthful feeling of honour and revenge waH 
mightily excited, It ",
as publicly said, that, on the 
next evening, ,vindo\vs would be broken in: and some 
friends who brought n1e word that this was actually 
taking place, were obliged to carry me there; for 
youth and the multitude are always attracted by 
danger and tumult, There really began a strange 
spectacle. The otherwise open street was lined on 
one side with men who, quite quiet, ,vithout noise 
or lllovement, were w'aiting to see ,,,,hat would happen, 
About a dozen young fellows \vere walking singly up 
and down the empty sidewalk, with the greatest appar- 
ent con1posure; but, as soon as they came opposite the 
marked house, they thre'w stones at the ,vindows as 
they passed by, and this repeatedly as they returned 
backward and forward, as long as the panes would 
rattle. Just as quietly as this ,vas done, all at last 
dispersed; and the affair had no further consequences. 
With such a ringing echo of university exploits, I 
left Leipzig in the SeptemLer of 1768, in a comfort- 
able hired coach, and in the con1pany of SOlne respect- 
able persons of my acquaintance, In the neighbourhood 
of Auerstädt I thought of that previous accident; but 
I could not forebode that which many years afterward 
would threaten 111e from thence ,vith still greater dan- 
ger, just as little as in Gotha, \vhere we had the castle 
shown to us, I could think in the great hall adorned 
with stucco figures, that so lnuch favour and affection 
would befall me on that very spot, 
The nearer I approached li1Y native city, the more 
I recalled to lnyself doubtingly the circumstances, 
prospects, and hopes with which I had left home; and 
it was with a very disheartening feeling that I now 
returned, as it were, like one shipwrecked, Yet, since 
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J had not very much with which to reproach myself, 
I contrived to compose myself tolerably well: however, 
the welcome was not without emotion, The great 
vivacity of my nature, excited and heightened by 
sickness, caused an impassioned scene. I might have 
looked worse than I myself knew, since for a long 
time I had not consulted a looking-glass; and who 
does not become used to himself? Suffice it to say, 
they silently resolved to communicate many things 
to me only by degrees, and before all things to let me 
have some repose, both bo<lily and Inental. 
My sister immediately associated herself with me, 
and as previously, from her letters, so I could now 
more in detail and accurately understand the circum- 
stances and situation of the family, My father had, 
after my departure, applied all his didactic taste to my 
sister; and in a house completely shut up, rendered 
secure by peace, and even cleared of lodgers, he had 
cut off from her alm'ost every means of looking about 
and finding some recreation abroad, She had by turns 
to pursue and work at French, Italian, and English; 
besides \vbich he compelled her to practise a great 
part of the day on the harpsichord, Nor was her 
writing to be neglected; and I had already remarked 
that he had directed her correspondence with me, and 
had let his doctrines come to me through her pen, My 
sister was and still continued to be an undefinable 
being, the most singular mixture of strength and 
weakness, of stubbornness and pliability, which qual- 
ities operated now united, now isolated by will and 
inclination, Thus she had, in a manner which seemed 
to me fearful, turned the hardness of her character 
against her father, whom she did not forgive for hav- 
ing, in these three years, hindered, or em bittered to 
her, so many innocent joys; and of his good and excel- 
lent qualities she \voulcl not ae kno\vledge even one. 
She did all he conlmanded and arranged, but in the 
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most un amiable luanner in the \vorl(l. She did it in 
the established routine, but nothing n10re and nothing 
less, Not from love or a desire to please did she 
accollllllodate herself to anything, so that this was one 
of the first things about which IllY mother con1plained 
to nle in private. But, since love \vas as essential to 
my sister as to any lnunan being, she turned her 
affection \vholly on IDe. Her care. in nursing and 
entertainillg Iue absorbed all her tÍ111e: her fenHlle 
cOinpallions, ,vho were s\vayed by her \vithout her 
intenùing it, had like\vise to contrive all sorts of things 
to be pleasing and consolatory to lne, She \vas invent- 
ive in cheering nle up, and even developed SOllle gernls 
of comical hunlour ,vhich I had never kllO\Vn in her, 
and which becanle her very well. There soon arose 
between us a coterie-language, by ,vhich \Ve cuuld con- 
verse before all people without their unùerstanùing us; 
and she often used this gibberish with great pertness 
in the presence of our parents, 
My father ,vas per
onally tolerably cOlnfortable, He 
was in good health, spent a great part of the day in 
the instruction of Iny sister, went on \vith the descrip- 
tion of his travels, and 'vas longer in tuning his lute 
than in playing on it, He concealed at the saIne 
time, as ,yell as he coulù, his vexation at finding, 
instead of a vigorous, active son, who ought no\v to 
take his degree and run through the prescribed 
course of life, an invalid who seelned to suffer still 
more in soul than in boùy, He did not conceal his 
wish that they would be expeditious with nlY cure; 
but one \vas forced to be specially on one's guard in 
his presence against hypochondriacal expressions, be- 
cause he coulù then beconle passionate and bitter, 
My 1110ther, by nature very lively and cheerful, 
spent under these circumstances very tedious days, 
Her little housekeeping ,vas soon provided for, The 
good woman's Inind, in,vardly never unoccupied, wished 
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to find an interest in sonlething; and that wbir.h was 
nearest at hand 'was religion, whith she eluln'ateù the 
more fondly as her UIOSt enlÏllent fernale frieulls wpre 
cultivated and hearty \vorshippers of God. At the 
head of these stood Fräulein von I{Jettenberg, She is 
the saIne persoll froIll \vhose conversations and letters 
arose the" Confessions of a Deautiful 80ul," which are 
found inserted ill "vVilhehll 
Ieister," She ,vas slen- 
derly forn18d, of the n1iddle size: a 'hearty natural 
delueanour had been Inade still III ore pleasiug Ly t.he 
nHlllnel'S of the ,vorld and the court, Her very neat 
attire rell1Ïllùed of the dress of the Herrnbut WOlDen, 
Her serenity and peace of nlÍnd Heyer left her; she 
looked upon her sickness as a necessary elelnent of her 
transient earthly existence; she suffered with the 
greatest patience, and, in painless intervals, \vas lively 
and talkative, Her favourite, nay, indeed, perhaps her 
only, conversation, \vas on the llloral experiellces \yhich 
a Ulan \vho observes himself can fonu in hÜnse1f; to 
\vhich ,vas added the religious vie\vs \\ hich, in a very 
graceful n1anner, nay, with genius, canle uuder her 
consideration as natural and supernatural. It scarcely 
needs l110re to recall back to the friends of such repre- 
sentations, that cOlnplete delineation CODlposeù frolll 
the very depths of her soul. Owing to the very pecul- 
iar course she had taken fronl her youth upwards, the 
distinguished rank in which she had been l)()rn and 
educated, and the liveliness and originality of her Inind, 
she did not ngree very ,vell ,vith the other ladies \v11o 
had set out on the saIne road to salvation, Frau 
Griesbach, the ehief of theul, seenH
( 1 to() severe, too 
ùry, too learued: she knew, thought, CODJ}Il'ehl'uded, 
lllore than the others, ".ho contented theulse1ves \\.ith 
the develol'lncnt of tlll'ir feelings; and she \yas there- 
fore bnrdensorne to tht'I1l, hecause every OIle neither 
could nor \voulù carry with her so great an apparatus 
on the roaù to lJ1iss, Dut for this reason IllOst vf 
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them were indeed somewhat mOllotonous, since they 
confined themselves to a certain terminology \vhich 
might well have been compared to that of the later 
sentÏInentalists. :Fräulein von l{lettenberg guided her 
way between both extremes, and seemed, with SOllie 
self-complacency, to see her o\vn reflections in the 
image of Count Zinzendorf, \vhose opinions and actions 
bore witness to a higher birth and lnore distinguished 
rank. N ow she found in me what she needeJ., a lively 
young creature, striving after an unkno\vn happiness, 
who, although he could not think himself all extraor- 
dinary sinner, yet found himself in no cOinfortable 
condition, and ,vas perfectly healthy neither in body 
nor soul. She was delighted with what nature had 
given me, as well as with much which I had gained 
for myself, And, if she conceded to me luany advan- 
tages, this was by no Illeans humiliating to her: for, in 
the first place, she never thought of eIuulating one of 
the male sex; and, secondly, she believed, that, in 
regard to religious culture, she ,vas very Hluch in 
advance of me, My djsquiet, Iny iTIlpatience, my 
striving, my seeking, investigating, musing, and waver- 
ing, she interpreted in her O\Vll way, and did not 
conceal from me her conviction, but assured me in 
plain terms that all this proceeded from Iny having 
no reconciled God. Now, I had believed from my 
youth upwards that I stood on very good terms with 
my God, - nay, I even fancied to lnyself, according to 
various experiences, that he might even be in arrears 
to TIle; and I \vas daring enough to think that I had 
something to forgi ve him, This presumption ,vas 
grounded on my infinite good will, to which, as it 
seemed to me, he should have given better assistance. 
It may be imagined how. often I got into disputes on 
this subject \vith my friend, which, ho,vever, ahvays 
terminated in the friendliest \vay, and often, like my 
conversations with the old rector, ,vith the remark, 
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"that I was a foolish fellow, for whom many allow- 
ances must be made," 
I was much troubled with the tumour in my neck, 
as the physician and surgeon wisbed first to disperse 
this excrescence, afterward, as they said, to draw it to 
a head, and at last thought it best to open it; so for a 
long time I bad to suffer more from inconvenience 
than pain, although toward the end of the cure the 
continual touching with lunar caustic and other corro- 
sive substances could not but give me very disagreeable 
prospects for every fresh day, The physician and 
surgeon both belonged to the Pious Separatists, although 
both were of highly different natural characters, The 
surgeon, a slender, well-built man, of easy and skilful 
hand, 'was unfortunately somewhat hectic, but endured 
his condition with truly Christian patience, and did 
not suffer his disease to perplex him in his profession, 
The physician was an inexplicable, sly -looking, fair- 
spoken, and, besides, an abstruse, man, who had quite 
won the confidence of the pious circle, Being active 
and attentive, he was consoling to the sick; but, lllore 
than by all this, he extended his practice by the gift 
of showing in the background some Inysterious n1edi- 
cines prepared by himself, of which no one could 
speak, since ,vith us the physicians were strictly pro- 
hibited from luaking up their own prescriptions, 'Vith 
certain po,vders, "rhich may have been sonJe kind úf 
digestive, he was not so reserved, but that po\verful 
salt, ,vhich could only be a.pplied in the greatest dan- 
ger, was only n1entioned aIllong believers; although no 
one had yet seen it or traced its effects. To excite anù 

trengthen our faith in the possibility of such an 
universal remedy, the physician, 'wherever he found 
any susceptibility, had reCOlll111ended certain chemico- 
alchemical books to his patients, and given them to 
understand, that, by one's own stuely of theI1l, one could 
wen attain this treasure for one's self, \vhich ,vas tbe 
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more necessary, as the 1110de of its preparation, both 
for physical, and especially for moral, reasons, cùuld 
not be well communicated; nay, that in order to com- 
prehend, produce, and use this great work, one must 
know the secrets of nature in connection, since it ,vas 
not a particular, but an universal remeùy, and could 
indeed be produced uncler different forn1s a
d shapes, 
l\Iy friend had listeneù to these enticing ,vords, The 
health of the boùy was too nearly allied to the health 
of the soul: and could a greater benefit, a greater nlel'cy, 
be sho\vn to\vard others than by appropriating to one's 
self a rernedy by which so many sufferings could be 
assuaged, so lliany a da:ç.ger averted? She had already 
secretly studied Welling's "Opus 1\íago-cabalisticum," 
for \vhich, however, as the author hirnself imulediately 
darkens and relnoves the light he imparts, she was 
looking about for a friend, \vho, in this alternation of 
glare and gloorn, n1Ïght bear her cOlnpany, It needed 
small incitement to inoculate 111e also \vith this disease, 
I procured the 'Vvork, \\ hich, like all ,vl'itings of this 
kind, could trace its pedigree in a direct line up to the 
Neo-Platonic school l\ly chief labour in this book 
was most accurately to notice the ob
cure hints by 
which the author refers fron1 one passage to another, 
and thus prornises to reveal \vhat he conceals, and to 
lliark down on the margin the nUlllber of the page 
'where such passages as should explain each other \vere 
to be found, But even thus the book still remained 
dark and unintelligible enough, except that one at last, 
studied one's self into a certain terminology, and, by 
using it accordillg to one's own fancy, believed, that 
one ,vas, at any rate, saying, if not understanding, 
something, The work Inelltioneù before makes very 
honourable mention of its predecessors, and \ve \vere 
incited to invest,igate those original sources therllselves, 
'\Ve turned to the 'works of Theophrastus, Paracelsus, 
anù Basilius Valelltinus, as ,veIl as to those of He Inlont. 
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Starkey, . and others, 'whose doctrines and directions, 
resting 1110re or less on nature and inlagination, 'we 
endea voured to see into and follow out, I \vas partic- 
ularly pleased \vith the "Aurea Catena HOnlel'i," in 
which nature, though perhaps in fantastical fa
hion, is 
repre
entR-d in a beautiful COlnbination; and thus S01ue- 
tÜne
 by ourselves, SOluetÜnes together, we eillployed 
llluch tinle OIl these singularities, and spent the even- 
ings of a long \vinter - during \vhi
h I \VW:i cOlllpelled 
to keep IllY chanlber - very agreeaLly, since \ve three 
(my In other being included) were 111 ore delighted 
with these secrets than we coul<l have been at their 
elucidation. 
In the nleantime, a very severe trial ,,
as preparing 
for me: for a disturbed, and, one might even say, for 
certain IllOlnellts, de
tr()yed digestion, excited such 
SYlllptoln
, that, in great trihulation, T thought I 
should lose IllY life; and none of the relnedies applied 
would produce any further effect, In this last extrem- 
ity my distressed rnother constrained the eill barrassed 
physician \vith the greatest veheulence to CODle out 
with his universal rnedicine, ...A.fter a long refusal, he 
hastened h0111e at the Jead of night, and returned \vith 
a little glass of crystallisecl dry salt, ,,
hich was dis- 
solved in \vater, and Rwallo\\
ed 1JY the patient, It had 
a decidedly alkaline taste, The salt \vas scarcely taken 
than IllY situation appeareJ relieved; and fr
)ln that 
rIlUlnent the disease took a turn \vhich, by degreeR, led 
to my recovery, I need not 
ay ho\v lnuch this 
strengthened and heightened our faith in our physician, 
and our industry to share in such a treasure, 
. :\Iy friend, \vho, \vithout parents or hrothers and 
sisters, lived in a large, \vell-situate<l house, had already 
before ihis hegun to purchase hel'
elf a little air-fur- 
nace, alen11 )ies, ftlH 1 retorts of lHoderate size, and, in 
accordance with the hints of \Yelling, and the signifi- 
cant signs of our physician aIlll Blaster, opel'at(}ù l'l'in- 
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cipally on iron, in which the most healing powers were 
said to be concealed, if one only kne\v ho\v to open it, 
And as the volatile salt which must be produced n1ade 
a great figure in all the wTitings \vith which we were 
acquainted; so, for these operations, alkalies also were 
required, \vhich, while they. flo\ved away into the air, 
were to unite with these supertel'restrial things, and at 
last produce, per se, a mysterious and excellent neutral 
salt, 
No sooner was I in some measure restored, and, 
favoured by the change in the season, once lllore able 
to occupy myoId gable challlber, then I also Legan to 
provide lllyself with a little apparatus, A snlall air- 
furnace \vith a sand-bath was prepared; and I very 
soon learned to change the glass aleu1bics, with a piece 
of burning match-cord, into vessels in \vhich the differ- 
ent ll1ixtures were to be evaporated, N ow were the 
strange ingredients of the nlacrocosn1 anù microcosm 
handled in an odd, mysterious manner; and, before all, 
I attempted to produce neutral salts in an unheard-of 
way, But \vhat, for a long time, kept me busy most, 
was the so-called Liq
wr Silic
(;1n (flint juice), which is 
made by melting do\vn pure quartz flint ,vith a proper 
proportion of alkali, \vhence results a transparent glass, 
which melts away on exposure to the air, and exhibits 
a beautiful clear fluidity, vVhoever has once prepared 
this himself, and seen it with his own eyes, \vill not 
blaIlle tl
ose who believe in a 111 aid en earth, and in the 
possibility of producing further effects upon it by means 
of it, I had becoule quite skilful in preparing this 
Liq
wr Silic
(;1n; the fine white flints which are found 
in the l\lain furnished a perfect material for it: and I 
was not wanting in the other requisites, nor in di)i- 
gence, But I \vearied at last, because I could not but 
remark that the flinty substance ,vas by no 11leans so 
closely combined with the salt as I had philosophic.ally 
imagined, for it very easily separated itself again; and 
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this most beautiful mineral fluidity, which, to my great- 
est astonishnlent, had sornetÏ111es appeared in the form 
of an aninlal jel1y, always ùel10sited a powder, which I 
was forced to pronounce the finest flint dust, but which 
gave not the least sign of anything productive in its 
nature fronl which one could have hoped to see this 
maiden earth pass into the nlaternal state, 
Strange and unconnected as these operations were, I 
yet learned lllany things froIH thenl, I paid strict 
attention to al1 the crystal1isations that nÜght occur, 
and became acquainted .with the external forms of 
many natural things: and, inasn1uch as I well knew 
that in nloåern times chen1Ìcal subjects were treated 
more rnethodically, I 'wished tv get a general concep- 
tion of them; although, as a half adept, I had very 
little respect for the apothecaries and all those \vho 
operated \vith COllllllon fire, However, the chemical 
"C0111pendiulll" of Boerhaave attracted 111e po\verfully, 
and led me on to read several of his \vritings, in \"hich 
(since, moreover, my tedious illness had inclined me 
toward medical subjects) I found an inducement to 
study also the "Aphorisms" of this excellent man, 
which I was glad to stamp upon lllY TIÚnd and in my 
menlory, 
Another employnlent, sOille\vhat more hUlllan, and 
by far 11101'e useful for my cultivation at the moment, 
was reading through the letters \vhich 1 had \vritten 
home from I.ieipzig, Nothing reveals more with re- 
spect to ourselves, than when \ve again see lJefore us 
that which has proceeded fronl us years hefore, so that 
we can no\v consider ourselves as an object of contem- 
plation, But, of course, 1 was as yet too young, and the 
epoch which \vas represented by those papers \vas still 
too near, As in our younger yearR \ve do not in gen- 
eral easily cast off a certain self-colup1acent conceit, 
this especially sho\vs itself in despising what we have 
been but a little tinle before; for while, indeed, \ve per- 
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ceive, as we advance from step io step, that those things 
which we regard as good and excellent in ourselves 
and others do not stand their ground, we think we can 
best extricate ourselves from this dilemlna by ourselves 
thro\ving away what ,ve cannot preserve. So it was 
wi
h 111e also, For as in Leipzig I had gradually 
learned to set little value on Iny childish labours, so 
now lilY academical course seetHed tu tIle like,vise of 
slnall account; and I did not understand, that, for ihis 
very reason, it must be of great value to U1e, as it ele- 
vated nle to a higher degree of ohservaLion and insight, 
l\1y father had carefully cullected and se,ved together 
the letters I had written to him, as ,veIl as those to 111Y 
sister; nay, he had even corrected thenl with attention, 
and improved the lnistakes, both in ,vriting and in 
gratnnlar, 
What first struck me in these letters was their ex- 
terior: I was shocked at all incredible carelessness in 
the handwriting, which extended frotn October, 1765, 
to the middle of the follo,ving January. But, in the 
middle of l\1arch, there appeared all at once a quite 
compressed, orderly hand, such as I used formerly to 
employ in writing for a prize, l\ly astonishment re- 
solved itself into gratitude toward good Gellert, who, 
as I now well relnelnbered, whenever we handed in 
our essays to him, represented to us, in his hearty tone 
of voice, that it was our sacred duty to practise our 
hand as much, nay, nlore, than our style. lIe repeated 
this as often as he caught sight of any scrawled, care- 
less writing, on 'which occasion he often said that he 
would llluch like to nlake a good hand of his pupils the 
principal end in his instructions; the more so as he had 
often remarked that a good hand led the way to a good 
sty Ie. 
I could further notice that the French and English 
passages in my letters, although nut free frOiD blunders, 
were nevertheless ,vritten ,vith facility and freedom. 
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These languages I had like\vise continued to practise 
in nlY correspoudence with George Schlosser, '" ho \va
 
still at Trepto\v; and I had reluaineù in constant COlll- 
n1ullicatioll with hinl, by ,,,hich I ,vas instructed in 
many secular affairs (for things did not always turn 
out \vith hÍ1n quite as he had hOlJed), and acquired all 
ever increasing confidence ill his earnest; noble way of 
thinking. 
Another consideration \vhich could not escape me in 
going oyer these letters, \vas that DlY good father, \vith 
the best intention::;, had done !lIe a special u1Ïschief, and 
had led me into that odd \vay of life into \vhich I had 
fallen at last, He had repeate(ll) warned ll1e against 
card-playing; but Frau Hofl'ath Höll1ne, as long as she 
lived, contrived to persuade lIle, after her own fashion, 
by declaring that nlY father's \Varnillgs were only 
against the abuse. N o\v, as I like\vise sa\v the advan- 
tages of it in society, I readily su blllÍtted to being led 
by her. 1 had indeell the sense of play, lmt not the 
spirit of play: I learned all galTIéS easily and ra.pidly, 
but I cuuld never keep up the proper attention for a 
whole evening, Therefore, ho'wever good a beginning 
I would nlake, I invariably failed at the end, and luade 
Inyself and others lose; through \vhich 1 \vent off, 
always uut of htnnour, either to the supper-table or out 
of the cOlnpany, 
earcely had l\ladan1e Dölllne ùied, 
,vho, Illoreover, haù no longer kept HIe in practiee dur- 
ing her tedious illness, when nlY father's doctrine gained 
force: T at first begged to be excused fronl joining the 
card-tables; and, as Lhey now did not know \vhat else 
to ùo with nle, I l)eCanle even 11101'e of a burden to lny- 
self than to others, and declined the invitatiuns, \vhich 
then beCalI18 more rare, and at last ceased altogether, 
Play, \vhich is Inuch to be recolnulenùeù to JUUllg 
people, especially to those who incline to be }Jl'actical, 
and ,vish to look aùout in the wurld fur thelnRel Yes, 
could never, indeed, becoIIle a passion ,vith Inc; for I 
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never got any farther, no matter how long I might bave 
been playing, Had anyone given me a general view 
of the subject, and nlade Ine observe how here certain 
signs and nlore or less of chance fonn a kind of n1ate- 
rial, at which judgment and activity can exercise them- 
selves; had anyone made me see several gall1es at Ollce, 
- I might sooner have become reconciled. With all 
thjs, at the time of which I am no\v speaking, I had, 
from the above considerations, COll1e to the conviction, 
that one should not avoid social games, but should 
rather strive after a certain skill in them, Till1e is 
infinitely long; and each day js a vessel into whjch a 
great deal may be poured, if one 'would actually fill it 
up. 
, Thus varjously ,vas I occupied jn lllY solitude; the 
more so, as the departed spirits of the different tastes 
to \vhich I had from tilne to time devoted nlyself had 
an opportunity to reappear, I then again took up 
dra-wing: and as I always wished to labour directly 
from nature, or rather from reality, I nlade a picture of 
ll1Y chamber, \vith its furniture, and the persons '\\'ho 
were in it; and, when this llO 1110re alnused ll1e, I 
represented all sorts of town tales, \vhich were told at 
the time, and in \vhich interest was taken, All this 
was not without character and a certain taste; but 
unfortunately the figures lacked proportion and the 
proper vigour, besjdes \vhich the execution was ex- 
tremely n1Ïsty, My father, \vho continued to take 
pleasure jn these things, wished to have then1 more 
distinct, wanting everything to be finished and properly 
completed, He therefore had them mounted and sur- 
rounded \vith ruled lines; nay, the painter l\1orgenstern, 
his dOlnestic artist, - the saIne \vho afterward n1ade 
hill1se1f kno\vn, and indeed famous, by his church-views, 
- had to insert the perspective lines of the rOOlllS and 
chambers, \vhich then, indeed, stood in pretty harsh 
contrast with those cloudy lookjug figures, In this 
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manner he thought he woulù lllake 111e gain greater 
accuracy; and, to please hirn, I c1re\v various objects 
of still life, in which, since the originals stood as pat- 
terns before me, I could work with more distinctness 
and precision, At last I took it into my head to etch 
once more. I had composed a tolera.bly interesting 
landscape, and felt myself very happy when I could 
look out for the old receipts given me by Stock, and 
could, at my \vork, call to mind those pleasant tinles. 
I soon bit the plate and had a proof taken. Unluckily 
the cOlnposition was ,vithout light and shade, and I 
now tonnented myself to bring in both; but, as it was 
not quite clear to me ,vhat was really the essential 
point, I could not finish, Up to this time I had been 
quite well, after my own fashion; but no,v a disease 
attacked me which had never troubled me before, J\iy 
throat, namely, had become completely sore, and par- 
ticularly what is called the" uvula" very much in- 
flamed: I could only swallo\v \vith great pain, and the 
physicians did not know what to 111ake of it, They 
tormented me \vith gargles and hair pencils, but could 
not free rne from my 111isery, At last it struck DIe that 
I had not been careful enough in the biting of my 
plates, and that, by often and passionately repeating it, 
I had contracted this disease, and always revived and 
increased it. To the physicians this cause ,vas plau- 
sible, and very soon certain on my leaving Iny etching 
and biting, and that so nluch the l110re readily as the 
attempt had by no means turned out 'well, and I had 
Inore reason to conceal than to exhibit my labours; for 
vvhich I consoled myself the Inore easily, as I very soon 
saw Inyself free frorn the troublesolne disease, Upon 
this I could not refrain fronl the reflection, that lny 
sÏlnilar occupations at Leipzig n1ight have greatly COll- 
tributed to those diseases fronl vvhich I had sutfered so 
much, It is, indeed, a tedious, and \vithal a lnelancholy, 
business to take too much care of ourselves, and of 
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what injures and Lenefits us; but there is no question 
but that, with the wonderful idiosyncrasy of human 
nature on the one side, and the infinite variety in the 
mode of life and pleasure on the other, it is a 'wonder 
that the hUlllan race ha
 not '\vorn itself out long ago. 
RUlnan nature appears to possess a peculiar kind of 
toughness and many-sidedness, since it subdues every- 
thing which approaches it, or "which it takes into itself, 
and, if it cannot assÏluilate, at least lllakes it indiffer- 
ent, In case of any great excess, indeed, it must yield 
to the elelnents in slJite of all resistance, as the many 
endemic diseases and the effects of branùy convince us. 
Could ,ve, ,vithout being 1110rbidly anxious, keep watch 
over ourselves as to \vhat operates favourably or unfa- 
vourably upon us in our cOlnplicated civil and social 
life, and '\voulù '\ve leave off ,vhat is actually pleasant 
to us as an enjoYlnent, for the sake of the evil conse- 
quences, '\ve should thus kno'\v ho'\v to rel110Ve with 
ease In any an inconvenience '\vhich, with a constitution 
other'\vise sound, often troubles us rnore than even a 
disease, Unfortunately, it is in dietetics as in Illorals, 
- '\ve cannot see into a fault till we have got rid of it; 
by '\vhich nothing is gained, for the next fault is not 
like the preceùing one, and therefore cannot be recog- 
nised under the sarne fonn. 
While I '\vas reading over the letters '\vhich had been 
written to 111Y sister frOln Leipzig, this rmnark, anlung 
others, could not e
cape 111e, - that, fl'Oln the very 
beginning ot 111Y acaden1Ïcal course, I had. estee111ed 
Inyself very clever anù ,vise, since, as soon as I had 
learned anything, I put luyself in the place of the 
professor, anù so becalne didactic on the spot, I was 
ailluseù to see ho,v I had iUllnediateJy applied to my 
sister whatever Gellert hart Ï1npartecl or aclviseù in his 
lectures, without seeing, that, both in life and in hooks, 
a thing 111ay be proper for a YOHng Ulan ,vithout being 
suitable for a young lady; UllJ \ve both together l1lade 
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merry over these nlÏluicries, The poems also ,"vhich I 
had COlllposed in Leipzig were already too poor for Dle ; 
and they seemed to Ine cold, dry, and, in respect of all 
that was meant to express the state of the human 
heart or n1Ìnd, too superficial. This induced me, now 
that I \vas to leave my father's house once more, and 
go to a second university, again to decree a great high 
auto-da-fé against my labours, Several cOlnmenced 
plays, sonle of 'which had reached the third or the 
fourth act, while others had only the plot fully made 
out, together \vith nlany other poems, letters, and pa- 
pers, \vere given over to the fire: and scarcely any- 
thing ,vas spared except the nlanuscript by Behrisch, 
"Die Laune des 'T erliebten " and" Die l\litschuldigen," 
which latter play I constantly went on Ünproving with 
peculiar affection; and, as the piece ,vas already com- 
plete, I again ,vorked over the plot, to nlake it nlore 
bustling and intelligible, Lessing, in the first two acts 
of his "l\linna," had set up an unattainable model of 
the way in which a dranla should be developed; and 
nothing was to me of greater inlportance than to 
thoroughly enter into his Ineaning and views, 
The recital of \vhatever lnoved, excited, and occupied 
me at this tinle, is already circuillstantial enough; but 
I must nevertheless recur to that interest with 'which 
supersensuous things had inspired HIe, of which I, 
once for all, so far as Inight be possible, undertook to 
fonn SOllle notion, 
I experienced a great influence frOln an important 
work that fell into my hands: it was Arnold's" History 
of the Church and of TIeretics," This nlan is not 
merely a reflective historian, but at tIt(:> saIne time 
pious and feeling, IIis senti lllents chÍ1ned in very 
well with mine; and ,,,,hat particularly delighted Ine 
in his work ,vas, that T received a I1101'e favourable 
notion of Inany heretics, who had been hitherto repre- 
sented to lile as Dlad or inlpious, The 
pirit ûf con- 
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tradiction and the love of paradoxes are inherent in 
us all, I diligently studied the different opinions: and 
as I had often enough heard it said that every llian 
has his ovvn religion at last, so nothing seenled 1110re 
natural to rue than that I should fonn n1Ïne too; and 
this I did with much satisfaction, The N eo- Platonis1'll 
lay at the founùation; the hernletical, the mystical, 
the cabalistic, also contributed their share; and thus I 
built for myself a world that looked strange enough. 
I could well represent to myself a Godhead which 
has gone on producing itself from all eternity; but, as 
production cannot be conceived \vithout multiplicity, 
so it must of necessity have iUlluediately appeared to 
itself as a 8econd, which we recognise under the na1lle 
of the Son; now, these two must continue the act of 
producing, and again appear to themselves in a Third, 
which \vas just as substantial, living, and eternal as 
the Whole, With these, however, the circle of the 
Godhead was conlplete; and it would not have been 
possible for theln to produce another perfectly equal 
to theIn, But, since the work of production ahvays 
proceeded, they created a fourth, \vhich already fostered 
in hirnself a contradiction, inaslIlueh as it was, like 
them, unlin1Íted, and yet at the saIne tinle was to be 
contained in the1ll and bounded by them, N o'\v, this 
was I.Jucifer, to \VhOln the whole power of creation 
was comnlÍtted fronl this tÏIne, and froln \vhom all 
other beings were to proceed, 1-Ie iInmediately dis- 
played his infinite activity by creating the whole body 
of angels, - all, again, after his o\vn likeness, unlimited, 
but contained in hiIn and bounded by him, Sur- 
rounded by such a glory, he forgot his higher origin, 
and believed that he could find hinlself in himself; and 
. 
fronl this first ingratitude sprang all that does not seem 
to us in accordance 'with the '\vill and purposes of the 
Godhead, N O\V, the more he concentrated himself within 
himself, the more painful must it have become to him, 
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as well as to all the spirits whose sweet uprising to 
their origin he had embittered, And so that happened 
which is intimated to us under the form of the :Fall of 
the Angels, One part of thenl concentrated itself 
with Lucifer, the other turned itself again to its origin. 
Froln this concentration of the whole creation - for 
it had proceeded out of Lucifer, and ,vas forced to 
follo,v hiln - sprang all that we perceive under the 
fornl of matter, ,vhich we figure to ourselves as heavy, 
solid, and dark, hut ,vhich, since it is descended, if not 
even Ï1nmediately, yet by filiation, from the Divine 
Being, is just as unlimited, po,verful, and eternal as its 
sire and grandsire. Now, the 'whole n1Íschief, if we 
may call it so, having arisen merely through the one- 
sided direction of Lucifer, the better half was indeed 
wanting to this creation; for it possessed all that is 
gained by concentration, while it lacked all that can 
be effected by expansion alone: and so the entire cre- 
ation might ha ve been destroyed by everlasting con- 
centration, become annihilated with its father Lucifer, 
and have lost all its claÜns to an equal eternity with 
the Godhead, This condition the Elohim contemplated 
for a tÍlne: and they had their choice, to wait for those 
eons, in \vhich the field would again bave becolne clear, 
and space \vould be left theln for a ne\v creation; or, 
if they would, to seize v-pon that which existed already, 
and supply the .want, according to their o\vn eternity. 
N O\V, they chose the latter, and by their 11lere ,vill 
supplied in an instant the 'whole want which the con- 
sequence of Lucifer's undertaking dre\v after it. They 
gave to the Eternal Being the faculty of expansion, 
of moving to\vard thern: the peculiar pulse of life \vas 
again restored, and Lucifer himself could not avoid its 
effects, This is the epoch ,vhen that appeared which 
we kno\v as light, and \vhen that Legan \vhich we are 
accustomed to designate by the \vord creatioll. Ho\vø 
ever luuch this Inultiplied itself by rrogressive degrees: 
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through the continually ,,,"orking vital power of the 
ElohÜn, still a being ,yas ,,-anting ,vhu n1Ïght be able 
to restore the original connection with the Godhead: 
and thus lllall was produced, ,vho in all things ,vas to be 
sin1ilar, yea, equal to the Godhead, but thereby, in 
effect, found hinlself once more in the situation of 
Lucifer, that of being at once unlimited and limited; 
and since this contradiction was to manifest itself in 
him through all the categories of existence, and a per- 
fect consciousness, as well as a decided will, was to 
accompany his various conditions, it was to be fore- 
seen that he lliust be at the san1e time the most per- 
fect and the ll10St imperfect, the ll10st happy and the 
most unhappy, creature. It 'was not long before he, 
too, completely acted the part of Lucifer, True in- 
gratitude is the separation frolli the benefactor; and 
thus that fall ,vas lnanifest for the second time, although 
the whole creation is nothing and, ,vas nothing but a 
falling froni and returning to the original. 
One easily sees how the Reclen1ption is not only 
decreed from eternity, but is considered as eternally 
necessary, - nay, that it n1ust ever rene,,," itself through 
the whole time of generation 1 and existence. In this 
view of the subject, nothing is nlore natural than for 
the Divinity hinlself to take the forIn of man, which 
had already prepared itself as a veil, and to share his 
fate for a short tin1e, in order, by ,this assimilation, 
to enhance his joys and alleviate his sorrows. The 
history of all religions and philosophies teaches us, 
that this great truth, indispensable to man, has been 
handed do,vn by diff erellt nations, in different times, 
in various ways, and even in strange fables and images, 
in accordance with their lin1Íted knowledge: enough, 
if it only be acknowledged that we find ourselves in a 


1" Das 'Verden," the state of becoming, as distinguished from 
that of being, The word, which is most useful to the Germans, 
can never be rendered properly ill English, - TRANS. 
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condition 'which. even if it seems to drag us down and 
oppress us, yet gives us opportunity, nay, even makes 
it our duty, to raise ourselves up, and to fulfil the pur- 
poses of the Godhead in this manner, that, while ,ve 
are compelled on the one hand to concentrate ourselves 
(uns zu verselbsten), ,ve, on the other hand, do not 
omit to expand ourselves (uns Z'll entselbstigen) in reguo< 
lar pulsation. l 


1 If we could make use of some such verbs as " inself " and" Ull- 
self, " we should more accurately render this passage, - TRANS. 
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(C THE heart is often affected, llloreover, to the advan- 
tage of different, but especially of social and refined, 
virtues; and the more tender sentÏ1nents are exciteù 
and unfolded in it, l\lany touches, in particular, \vill 
impress then1sel ves, \vhich give the young reaùer an 
insight illtO the nlore hidden curner of the luullan heart 
and its passions, - a knu\yledge \yhieh is Inore \vorth 
than all Latin and Greek, and of \vhich Ovid \yas a 
very excellent IHaster, But yet it is not Oll this 
account that the classic poets, and therefore Ovid, are 
placeJ in the hands of youth, '\Ve have received frOln 
a kind Creator a variety of mental powers, to which 
we lnust not neglect giving their proper culture in our 
earliest years, and which cannot be cultivated, either 
by logic or llletaphysics, Latin or Greek, '\Ve have an 
imagination, before which, since it should not seize 
upon the very first conceptions that chance to present 
theIl1selves, we ought to place the fittest and most 
beautiful images, and thus accu3tum and practise the 
mind to recognise and love the beautiful every\vhere, 
and in nature itself, under its detel'luined, true, and 
also in its finer, features. A n1ultitude of conceptions 
and general know ledge is necessary to us, as well for 
the sciences as for daily life, \v hich can be learned out 
of JIU cOll1pendiuIll, Our feelings, affections, and pas- 
sions should be advantageously developed and purified," 
This significant passage, which is found in "The 
Universal Gern1an Library," \vas not the only one of its 
kind. SÌ1nilar principles and similar vie\vs nlauifested 
3 8 4 
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themselves in Inany directions, They Inade upon us 
lively youths a very great inlpression, 'which had the 
more decided eff ect, as it \vas strengthened' besides by 
Wieland's exaIuple; for the \yorks of his second bril- 
liant period clearly sho\ved that he had fonned hÌ1nself 
according to such Inaxinls, And what lllore could "ve 
desire? Philosophy, with its abstruse questions, \"-as set 
aside; the classic languages, the acquisition of "hich 
is accompanied by so much drudgery, one sa\v thrust 
into the backgrounJ; the cOlnpendiullls, about the 
sufficiency of which Hanllet had already whispered a 
worJ of caution into our ears, canle Inore anJ nlore 
into suspicion, "\Ye \vere directed to the conten1plation 
of an active life, \vhich \ve \vere so fond of leading; 
and to the kno\vledge of the passiolls, \y hich "ve partly 
felt, partly anticipated, in our o\vn 1)oson1s, and \vhich, 
if though they had been rebuked fornlerly, no\v ap- 
peared to us as sOlllething inlportant and dignified, 
because they were to be the chief object of our studies; 
and the kno\vledge of the1TI \vas extolled as the lllOSt 
excellent Ineans of cultivating our mental po\vers. 
Besides, such a mode of thought \vas quite in accord- 
ance with Iny o\vn conviction, - nay, "vith IllY poetical 
nlode of treatment, I therefore, \vithout opposition, 
after I had th\varted so ITlany good designs, and seen 
so nlany fair hopes vanish, re
onciled Dlyself to IllY 
father's intention of selHling 111e to Strasburg, \\ here T 
\vas pronÜsed a cheerful. gay life, \vhile I should prose- 
cute Iny 8tudies, and at last take IllY degree, 
In spring I felt Iny health, but still 1110re Iny youth- 
ful spirits, restored, and once more longed to he out of 
my father's house, thuugh with reasons far different · 
froD1 those on the first tinle, The pretty dUUll bel's and 
Bpots \v here I had suffered so Inuch had becoJne dis- 
agreeable to nle, and \vith Iny father hiuu;elf there 
could be no pleasant relation, I could not quite 
pardon hin1 for having nlanifested 1110re ÏInratience 
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than was reasonable at the relapse of my disease, and 
at my tedious recovery; nay, for having, instead of 
comforting- llle by forLearance, frequently expressed 
himself in a cruel lnanner, about that which lay in no 
man's hand, as if it depended only ou the \viIl, And 
he, too, \vas in various ways hurt and offended by Ine, 
For young people bring back fronl the university 
general ideas, which, indeed, is quite right and good; 
but, because they fancy thenlselves very \vise in this, 
they apply thein as a standard to the objects that 
occur, which l1lust then, for the Inost part, lose by the 
conlparison. Thus I had gained a general notion of 
architecture, and of the arrangelnent and decoration of 
houses, and imprudently, in conversation, had applied 
this to our own house, l\Iy father had desigued the 
whole arrangelnent of it, and carried out its construc- 
tion with great perseverance; and, considering that it 
was to be exclusively a resiJence for hÜnself and his 
family, nothing could be objected to it: in this taste, 
also, very Inany of the houses in Frankfort \vere built. 
An open staircase ran up through the house, and 
touched upon large anterOOl1lS, which might very well 
have been chanlbers theinseives, as, indeed, \ve a
 ways 
passed the fine season in them, But this pleasant, 
cheerful existence for a single fainily - this conlnluni- 
cation froin alJove to belo\v - becalne the greatest 
inconvenience as soon as several parties occupied the 
house, as \ve had but too well experienced on the occa- 
sion of the French quartering, For that painful scene 
with the king's lieutenant \vould not have happened, 
nay, my father \vould even have felt all those disagree- 
able matters less, if, after the Leipzig fashion, our stair.. 
case had run close along the side of the house, and a 
separate door had been given to each story, This style 
of building I once praised highly for its ad vantages, 
and showed my father the possibility of altering his 
staircase also; \vhereat he got into an in
redible pas.. 
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sion, which \vas the 1110re violent as, a short time 
before, I had found fault \vith sonle scrolled looking- 
glass fran1es, and rejected certain Chinese hangings, A 
scene ensued, which, indeed, \vas again hushed up and 
smothered; but it hastened my journey to the beauti- 
ful Alsace, \vhich I accolnplished in a ne\vly contrived 
con1fortable diligence, without delay, and in a short 
time, 
I had alighted at the Ghost (Geist) tavern, and 
hastened at once to satisfy IllY nlost earnest desire 
and to approach the minster, \vhich had long since been 
pointed out to l11e by fello\v travellers, and had been be- 
fore my eyes for a great distance, "Vhen I first per- 
ceived this colossus through the narrow lanes, and then 
stood too near before it, in the truly confined little 
square, it made upon me an impression quite of its own 
kind, \vhich I, being unable to analyse on the spot, 
carried \vith me only indistinctly for this tinIe, as I 
hastily ascended the building, so as not to neglect the 
beautiful rnoluent of a high and cheerful sun, which 
\vas to disclose to me at once the broad, rich land. 
And no\v, fron1 the platforlu, I sa\v before me the 
beautiful country in \vhich I should for a long time 
live and reside: the halldsollle city; the \vide-spreading 
llleado\vs around it, thickly set and inter\VOVell \vith 
magnificent trees; that striking richness of vegetation 
\vhich follo\vs in ,the .windings of the TIhine, nlarks its 
banks, islands, and aits, N or is the level ground, 
stretching dO'Vll from the south, and \vatered by the 
Iller, less adorned with varied green. Even \vest\vard, 
toward the lllountains, there are lllany low grounds, 
\vhich afford quite as charn1Ïng a vie\v of \vooel and 
Illeado\v-gro\vth, just as the northern and Inore hilly 
part is intersected by innunlerable little brooks, \vhich 
prornote a rapid vegetation evel'y\vhel'e, If one inwg- 
ines, bet\veen these luxuriantly outstretched rneads, 
between these joyously scattel'eù groves, all land 
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lectures in one morning, he would, at the dinner-table, 
interchange the professors 'with each other, paragraph- 
,vise, and often even more abruptly, which motley lec- 
ture frequently entertained us, but often, too, became 
trou Llesome, 
The rest were lnore or less polite, steady, serious 
people. A pensioned knight of the order of St, Louis 
,vas one of these; but the majority were students, all 
really good and \vell-disposed; only they 'were not 
al1o\ved to go beyond their usual allowance of ,vine. 
That this should not be easily done \vas the care of 
our president, one Doctor Salznlann, Already in the 
sixties and unlnarried, he had attended this dinner- 
table for many years, and nlaintained its good order 
and respectability, He possessed a handsome property, 
kept hirnself close and neat in his exterior, even be- 
longing tó those \vho ahvays go in shoes and stockings, 
and ,vith their hat under their arm, To put on the 
hat \vas ,vith hÌIn an extraordinary action. He COill- 
nlonly carried an unl breHa, wisely reflecting that the 
finest summer days often bring thunder-storms and 
passing sho\vers over the country, 
With this man I talked over nlY design of continu- 
ing to study jurispruùence at Strasburg, so as to be 
able to take DIY degree as soon as possible. Since 
he 'was exactly informed of everything, I asked him 
about the lectures I should have to hear, and what he 
generally thought of the matter, To this he replied, 
that it was not in Strasburg as in the Gernlan uni- 
versities, where they try to educate jurists in the large 
and learned sense of the term, Here, in confornlÏty 
\vith the relation toward 
France, all \vas really directed 
to the practical, and rnanageù in accordance with the 
opinions of the }....rench, \vho readily stop at what is 
given, They tried to Ünpart to everyone certain 
general principles and prelinJÌnary kno\vledge, they 
conlpressed as much as possiLle, and COll1nnl11icated 
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only what was most necessary, Hereupon he made 
me acquainted with a UJan, in whom, as a repetent,1 
great confidence was entertained; 'which he very soon 
managed to gain from me also. By way of intro- 
duction, I began to speak with him on subjects of 
jurispruùence; and he wondered not a little at my 
s\vaggering: for, during my residence at Leipzig, I had 
gained more of an insight into the requisites for the 
la-w than I have hitherto taken occasion to state in 
my narrative, though all I had acquired could only be 
reckoned as a general encyclopedical survey, and not 
as proper definite kno\vledge, IT niversity life, even if 
in the course of it \ve may not exactly have to boast 
of industry, nevertheless affords endless advantages 
in every kind of cultivation, because we are always 
surrounded by IDen 'who either possess or are seeking 
science, so that, even if unconsciously, we are con- 
stantly dra \ving some nourishment from such an atmos- 
phere. 
l\1y repetent, after he bad bad patience with my 
rambling discourse for some time, gave me at last to 
understand that I must first of all keep my immediate 
object in vie\v, \vhich was, to be examined, to take 
my degree, and then, perchance, to cornnlence practice, 
"Regarding the former," said be, "the subject is by 
no means investigated at large, It is inquired how 
and when a la\v arose, and \vhat gave the internal or 
external occasion for it: there is no inquiry as to how 
it has been altered by time and custom, or how far 
it has perhaps been perverted by false interpretation 


1 A repetent is one of a class of persons to be found ill the Ger- 
man universities, and who assist stuòents in their studies, They 
are somewhat analogous to the Eng-lish tutors. but not precisely: 
for the latter render their aid before the recitation; while the 
repetent repeats with the student. ill private, the lectures he has 
previously heard from the professor, Hence his name, which 
might be rendered. repeater, had we any corresponding class of 
men in Englalld or ,America, which would justify all Euglisb 
word, - Anterican Note, 
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adapted for tillage, excellently prepared, verdant, and 
ripening, and the best and richest spots nlarked by 
hanllets and farul huuses, and this great and imnleasur- 
able plain, prepared for man, like a ne\v paradise, 
bounded far and near by mountains partly cultivated, 
partly overgro\vn \vith woods, he will then conceive 
the rapture with \vhich I blessed lny fate, that it had 
destined nle, for some tÍIne, so beautiful a dwelling- 
place, 
Such a fresh glance into a ne\v land in \vhich we 
are to abide for a time has still the peculiarity, both 
pleasant and foreboding, that the \vhole lies before us 
like an un\vritten tablet, As yet no SOlTO\VS and joys 
\vhich relate to ourselves are recorded upon it; this 
cheerful, varied, animated plain is still mute for us; 
the eye is only fixed on the objects so far as they are 
intrinsieally inlportant, and neither affection nor passion 
has especially to render pron1Ínent this or that spot. 
But a presentinlellt of the future already disquiets the 
young heart; and an unsatisfied craving secretly de- 
mands that vvhich is to come and 111ay come, and which 
at all events, \vhether for good or ill, \vill imperceptibly 
aSSUDle the character of the spot in which we find 
ourselves, 
Having descended the height, I still tarried a\vhile 
before the face of the venerable pile; but \vhat T could 
not quite clearly Inake out, either the first or the fol- 
lo\ving tÏ1ne, was, that I regarded this rniracle as a 
monster, \vhich lllUSt have terrified me, if it had not, at 
the sallle tÍ1ne, appeared to r11e comprehensible by its 
regularity, and even pleasing in its finish, Yet T by 
no Ineans busied lnyself with nleditating on this con- 
tradiction, but suffered a IllonUlllent so astonishing 
quietly to \vork upon Ine by its presence. 
I took small, ùut \vell-situated and pleasant, lodgings, 
on the north side of the Fish-lnarket, a fine, long street, 
\vhere the everlasting lllotion came to the assistance of 
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every unoccupied moment. I then delivered my let- 
ters of introduction, and found among my patrons a 
merchant, who, with his family, \vas devoted to those 
pious opinions sufficiently known to me, although, as 
far as regarded external worship, he had not separated 
fron} the Church, He was a man of intelligence 
withal, and by no means hypocritical in his conduct. 
The company of boarders which was recon1mended to 
me, and, indeed, I to it, was very agreeable and enter- 
taining, A couple of old maids had long kept up tlns 
boarding-house with regularity and good success: there 
Inight have been about ten persons, older and younger. 
Of these latter, one narned l\leyer, a native of Lindau, 
is most vividly present to my mind. Froln his form 
and face he might have been considered one of the 
handsomest of men, if, at the same time, he had not 
had something of the sloven in his whole appearance. 
In like manner his splendid natural talents were marred 
by an incredible levity, and his excellent teInper by an 
unbounded dissoluteness. He had an open, jovial face, 
rather more round than oval: the organs of the senses, 
the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, could be called rich; 
they sho\ved a decided fulness, without being too large. 
His mouth was particularly charming, o'wing to his 
curling lips; and his \vhole physiognomy had the 
peculiar expression of a rake, frOIll the circulnstance 
that his eyebro\vs met across his nose, which, in a 
handsome face, always produces a pleasant expression 
of .sensuality. By his jovialness, sincerity, and good 
nature, he Inade himself beloved by aU, His 111emory 
was incredible; attention at the lectures \vas no effort 
for hÍIn; he retained all he heard, and \vas intellectual 
enough to take an interest in everything, and this the 
more easily, as he was studying medicine, All his im- 
pressions remained vivid; and his \vaggery in repeat/' 
ing the lectures and mimicking the professors often 
,vent so far, that, \vhen he had heard three different 
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or the perverted usage of the courts. It is in such 
investigations that learned nlen quite peculiarly spend 
their lives, whereas we inquire into that \vhich exists 
at present: this \ve stamp firrl1ly on our memory, that 
it may ahvays be ready \vhen \ve wish to elnploy it 
for the use and defence of our clients, Thus \ve 
qualify our young people for their future life, and the 
rest follows in proportion to their talents and activ- 
ity," Hereupon he handed me his pan1phlets, \vhich 
were \vritten in question and ans\ver, and in \vhich I 
could have stood a pretty good examination at once; 
for Hopp's smaller la w-catechisll1 \vas yet perfectly in 
my memory: the rest I supplied with some diligence, 
and, against my \vil1, qualified myself in the easiest 
manner as a candidate, 
But since in this way all my own activity in the 
study was cut off, - for I had no sense for anything 
positive, but wished to have everything eXplained his- 
torically, if not intelligibly, - I found for my po\vers 
a wider field, which I en}ployed in the most singular 
manner by devoting myself to a nlatter of interest 
\vhich \vas accidentally presented to l11e from with- 
out. 
Most of n1Y fellow boarders \vere medical students. 
These, as is well known, are the only students who 
zealously converse about their science and profession, 
even out of the hours of study. This lies in the 
nature of the case. The objects of their endeavours 
are those Blost obvious to the senses, and at the same 
time the highest, the luOSt simple, and the most com- 
plicated, 1\1:edicine employs the whole man, for it 
occupies itself \vith man as a whole, All that the 
young man learns refers directly to an important, dan- 
gerous indeed, but yet in lnauy respects lucrative, prac- 
tice, He therefore devotes himself passionately to 
whatever is to be known and to. be done, partly 
because it is interesting in itself, partly because it 
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opens to him the joyous prospect of independence and 
,yea1t h, 
At table, then, I heard nothing but nleclical conver- 
sations, just as fornlerly in the boarding-house of 
Hofrath Ludwig, III our 'walks and in our plea
ure- 
parties like"wise not luuch else ,'as talked aLout: for 
Iny fello\v boarders, like good fellows, llaù also Lecolne 
nlY cOlllpanions at other tinles; and they ,vere always 
joined on all sides ùy persons of like Inillds and like 
studies. The lnedical faculty in general shone above 
the others, ,yith respect both to the cele1Jl'ity of the 
professors anù the Dumùer of the students; and I \vas 
the more easily borne along by the streanl, as I had 
just so 111uch kno\vleclge of all these things that nlY 
desire for science could soon be increased and inflailled. 
At the C0l111llenCelllent of the seconù Iwlf-yeal', there- 
fore, I attended Spielmann's course on cheUlistry, an- 
other on anatonlY by I.lobstein, and l)roposed to be 
right industrious, because, by my singular prelirninary 
or rather extra knowledge, I haù already gained SOllle 
respect and confidence in our society, 
Yet this trifling and piecelueal ,yay of study was 
even to be once Inore seriously disturbed; for a re- 
markable political event set everything in nlotion, and 
procured us a tolerable succession of holiùays, l\Iarie 
Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria and Queen of 
France, ,vas to pass through Strasburg on her road 
to Paris. The solemnities by which the people are 
made to take notice that there is greatness in the 
world ,vere busily and abundantly prepared; and es- 
pecially remarkable to me was the building ,vhich 
stood on an island in the Rhine between the two 
bridges, erected for her reception and for surrendering 
her into the hands of her husband's ambassadors, It 
.was but slightly raised above the ground; had in the 
centre a grand saloon, on each side smaller oncs; thcn 
followed other ehanlhers, \vhich cxtended sOllwwhat 
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backward, In short, had it been 1110re duraLly vuilt, 
it n1Ïght have answered very 'well as a pleasure-house 
for persolis of rauk. I
ut that 'which particularly 
interested Ine, and for \vhich I did not grudge many 
a BÜse! (a little silver coin then current) in order to 
procure a repeated entrance from the porter, was the 
enlbroidered tapestry 'with which they had lined the 
\yhole interior, Here, for the first time, I saw a speci- 
men of those tapestries worked after Raffaelle's car- 
toons; and this sight was for me of very decided 
influence, 'as I became acquainted \vith the true and 
the perfect on a large scale, though only in copies, I 
\vent and canle, and caIne alid \vent, and could not 
satiate n1yse1f \vith looking; nay, a vain endeavour 
troubled n1e, because I \vould \villingly have compre- 
hended \vhat interested nIe in so extraordinary a Dian- 
neI', I found these side-chambers highly delightful 
and refr
shing, but the chief saloon so much the more 
shocking, This had been hung 'with many larger, 
more brilliant and richer, hangings, which \vere sur- 
rounded \vith cro\vded ornaments, \vorked after pic- 
tures by the n10clern French, 
N o\V, I might perhaps have become reconciled to 
this style also, as my feeJings, like my judgment, did 
not readily reject anything entirely'; but the subject 
was excessi vel y revolting to me, These pictures con- 
tained the history of Jason, Medea, and Creusa, and 
therefore an exalnple of the most unhappy marriage, 
To the left of the throne was seen the bride struggling 
\vith the most horrible death, surrounded by persons 
full of sYlnpathising \voe; to the right was the father, 
horrified at the murdered babes before his feet; \vhilst 
the Fury, in her dragon-car, drove along into the air. 
And, that the horrible and atrocious should not lack 
something absurd, the \yhite tail of that magic bull 
flourished out on the right hand from behind the red 
vel vet of the gold -en1 broidered back of the throne;. 
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while the fire-spitting beast himself and the Jason 
who \vas fighting \vith him, were conlpletely covered 
by the sumptuous drapery, 
Here all the maxirns 'which I had made my o\vn in 
Oeser's school \vere stirring \vithin my bOSOIll, It \vas 
without propel' selection anù judglnent, to begin 'with, 
that Christ and the apostles were brought into the 
side-halls of a nuptial building; and doubtless the size 
of the chaIllbers had guided the royal tapestry-keeper, 
This, ho\vever, I willingly forgave, because it had 
turned out so llluch to IUY advantage; but a blunder 
like that in the grand saloon put nle altogether out of 
IllY self-possession, and \vith aninlation and vehelllence 
I called on lllY cOInrades to witness such a crime 
against taste and feeling, " 'Vhat !" cried I, without 
regarding the bystanders, "is it pennitted so thought- 
lessly to place before the eyes of a young queen, at 
her first setting foot in her don1Ïnions, the representa- 
tion of the most horrible marriage that perhaps ever 
was consullllllated? Is th,ere alnong the French archi- 
tects, decorators, upholsterers, not a single man \vho 
understands that pictures represent something, that 
pictures work upon the mind and feelings, that they 
make Ílnpressiolls, that they excite forebodings? It is 
just the saIne as if they had sent the 1110st ghastly 
spectre to meet this beauteous and pleasure-loving 
lady at the very frontiers!" I know not what I said 
besides: enough, Iny comrades tried to quiet Ine and 
to remove me out of the house, that there n1Íght be no 
offence, They then assured me that it was not every- 
body's concern to look for significance in pictures; 
that to themselves, at least, nothing of the sort would 
have occurred; while the whole population of Stras- 
burg and the vicinity, \vhich was to throng thither, 
would no lllore take such crotchets into their heads 
than the queen herRelf and her court, 
I \vell yet reIlleInber the beauteous and lofty Illien, 
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as cheerful as it was imposing, of this youthful lady. 
Perfectly visible to us all in her glass carriage, she 
seemed to be jesting with her female attendants, in 
familiar conversation, about the throng that poured 
forth to meet her train, In the evening we roamed 
through the streets to look at the various illuminated 
buildings, but especially the glowing spire of the Il1in- 
ster, with which, both near and in the distance, we 
could not sufficiently feast our eyes, 
The queen pursued her way: the country people 
dispersed, and the city was S0011 quiet as ever, Before 
the queen's arrival, ,the very reasonable regulati
n had 
been made, that no defonned persons, no cripples nor 
disgusting invalids, should show themselves on her 
route, People joked about this; and I made a little 
French poem in \vhich I cOlupared the advent of 
Christ, \vho seelned to wander upon earth particularly 
on account of the sick and the lame, \vith the arrival 
of the queen, 'who scared these unfortunates away, 
11y friends let it pass: a F.renchman, on the contrary, 
who lived \vith us, criticised the language and n1etre 
very unmercifully, although, as it seemed, with too 
much foundation; and I do not remember that I ever 
made a French pOelTI after\vard, 
No sooner had the nevIs of the queen's happy arrival 
rung from the capital, than it was followed by the hor- 
rible intelligence, that, owing to an oversight of the 
police during the festal fireworks, an infinite nUInlJer 
of persons, \vith horses and carriages, had been des- 
troyed in a street obstructed by building Inaterials, 
and that the city, in the lnidst of the nuptial solenlni- 
ties, had been plunged into mourning and SOITO\V. 
They attempted to conceal the extent of the Inis- 
fortune, both frOln the young royal pair and frOln. the 
world, by burying the dead in secret; so that 111any 
families \vere convinced only by the ceaseles3 absence 
of their menlbers that they, too, had heen s\vrpt off by 
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this awful event, That, on this oceasion, those ghastly 
figures in the grand saloon again came vividly before 
nlY mind, I need searcely Dlention; for everyone 
knows how pü\verful certain Dloral Í1upressions are 
when they embody thenlselves, as it were, in those 
of the senses. 
This occurrence was, ho\vever, destined moreover to 
place my friends in anxiety and trouble by Dleans 
of a prank in which I indulged, Anlong us young 
people \vho had been at Leipzig, there had been nlain- 
tained ever afterward a certain itch for inlposing on 
and in SOIne way Inystifying one another. With this 
\vanton love of nlÏschief I wrote to a friend in Frank- 
fort (he was the one \vho had anlplified my poem on 
the cake-baker Hendel, applied it to jl,fedon, and caused 
its general circulation) a letter dated frolll Verf-:ailles, 
in 'which I inforlned hilu of lilY happy arrival there, 
lilY participation in the soleunlÍiÏes, and other things 
of the kind, but at the same tilne enjoined the strictest 
secrecy, I nlust here reIn ark, that, froIll the tÍlue of 
that trick \vhich had caused us so lllU<:h annoyance, 
our little Leipzig society had accustonled itself to per- 
secute him from tin1e to tinle with nlystifications, and 
this especially as he was the drollest luau in the \yorld, 
and was never 1110re an1Ïahle than \vhen he \\.as dis- 
covering the cheat into 'which he had deliberately been 
led. Shortly after I had \Vrittell this letter, [ \vent on 
a little journey, and reIl1ained absent about a fortnight, 
l\fean\vhile the news of that disaster had reached 
Frankfort: mv friend believed tHe in Paris, and his 
affection led hinl to apprehend that I Inight have been 
involved in the calanÜty, He inquired of nlY parents 
and other persons to \VhOn1 I ,vas accustollle(l to \vritt', 
whether any letters had arrived; and, as it was ju:-:t 
the tirne when Iny journey kept lTIe fronl sending anJ, 
they were altogether ,vauting, II e went ahout in the 
greatest uneasiness, anò at la
t t ol(l t 11(') Blatter in COl}- 
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fidence to our nearest friends, who were no\v in equal 
anxiety, Fortunately this conjecture did not reach 
my parents until a letter had arrived announcing my 
return to Strasburg, l\1y young friends were satisfied 
to learn that I \vas ali ve, but remained firmly con- 
vinced that I had been at Paris in the interim. The 
affectionate intelligence of the solicitude they had felt 
on my account affected me so much that I vowed to 
leave off such tricks for ever; but, unfortunately, I 
have often since allowed 111yself to be guilty of some- 
thing similar, Real life frequently loses its brilliancy 
to such a degree, that one is lnauy a time forced to 
polish it up again \vith the varnish of fiction. 
This n1ighty stream of courtly magnificence had 
now flowed by, and had left in me no other longing 
than after those tapestries of .Raffaelle, which I would 
willingly have gazed at, revered, nay, adored, every 
day and every hour, Fortunately, my passionate en- 
deavours succeeded in interesting several persons of 
consequence in them, so that they were taken down 
and packed up as late as possible, We now gave our- 
selves up again to our quiet, easy routine of the uni- 
versity and society; and in the latter the Actuary 
Salzmann, president of our table, continued to be the 
general pedagogue, His intellig
nce, cOlnplaisance, 
and dignity, \vhich he always contrived to luaintain 
amid all the jests, and often even in the little extrava- 
gances which he allowed us, made him beloved and 
respected by the whole COlnpal1Y; and I could Il1eution 
but few instances 'where he sho\ved his serious dis- 
pleasure, or interpused \vith authority in little quarrels 
and disputes, Yet ainong thenl all I \vas the one \vho 
most attached lnyself to hin1; and he \vas not less 
inclined to converse \vith l11e, as he found n1e III ore 
variously acco111plished than the others, and not so 
one-sided in judglllent, r also follo\ved his directions 
in external llwtters; so that' he could, \vithout hesita- 
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tion, publicly acknowledge me as his conlpanion and 
comrade: for, although he only filled an office which 
seenlS to be of little influence, he adn1Ïnistered it in a 
manner \vhich redounded to his highest honour. He 
was actuary to the Court of Wards (P1tpillen-Col- 
le,qiuln); and there, indeed, ,like the perpetual secretary 
of a university, he had, properly speaking, the nlanage- 
ment of affairs in his o\vn hands, N O\V, as he had 
perfonned the duties of this office ,vith the greatest 
exactness for many years, there \vas no fan1ily, fronl 
the first to the last, which did not owe him its gr:ati- 
tude; as indeed scarcely anyone in the \vhole admin- 
istration of governnlent can earn nlore blessings or 
Inore curses than one 'who takes charge of the orphans, 
or, on the contrary, squanders or suffers to be squan- 
dered their property and goods. 
The Strasburgers are passionate \valkers, and they 
ha ve a good right to be so, Let one turn his steps as 
he \vill, he will find pleasure-grounds, partly natural, 
partly adorned by art in ancient and modern tin1es, all 
of them visited and enjoyed by a cheerful, merry little 
people, But what made the sight of a great nunlber 
of pedestrians still 1nore agreealJle here than in other 
places, \\?as the various costlune of the fair sex, The 
middle class of city girls yet retained the hair twisted 
up and secured by a large pin, as \yell as a certain 
close style of dress, in \vhich anything like a train 
\vonld have been unbecoming: and the pleasant part 
of it was, that this costume did not differ violently 
according to the rank of the ,vearer; for there \vere 
still SOlne fall1Îlies of opulence and di
tinction 'who 
would not pennit their daughters to dcyiate froln this 
costume, The rest follo\ved the :French fashion, and 
this party made some proselytes every year, Salz11wlln 
had many acquaintances and an entrance every\vhere: 
a very pleasant circumstance for his ,c01npallion, espe- 
cially in summer, for good COlllpany and refreslllllent 
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were found in all the public gardens far and near, and 
more than one invitation for this or that pleasant day 
was received, On one such occasion I found an op- 
portunity to recolumend nlyself very rapidly to a 
fanlily \vhich I \vas visiting for only the second time, 
We were invited, and arrived at the appointed hour, 
The conlpany was not large: sonle played and some 
w"alked as usual. After\:rard, ,,-hen they "'
ere to go to 
supper, I saw our hostess and her sister speaking 
to each other with aninlation, and as if in a peculiar 
embarrasslnent, I accosted then1, and said, "I have 
indeed no right, ladies, to force Inyself into your 
secrets; but perhaps I may be able to give you good 
counsel, or even to serve you," Upon this they dis- 
closed to me their painful dilen1Jua; nanlcly, that they 
had invited t\velve persons to ta1le, and that just at 
that 1110111ent a relation had returned frolll a journey, 
who no,y, af3 the thirteenth, ,vould be a fatal1nonento 
'J'/Lori, if not for h inl self, yet certainly for Honle of the 
guests, "The case is very easily nlended," replied J: 
"pel'n1Ït nle to take my leave, and stipulate for indem- 
nification," As they ,,-ere persons of consequence and 
good breeding, they would by no nleans allo,v tIlls, but 
sent about in the neighbourhood to :find a fourteenth, 
I suffered them to do so; yet ,,-hen I saw the servant 
cOIning in at the garden-gate ",
ithout having effected 
his errand, I stole a,vay and spent my evening pleas- 
antly under the old linden-trees of the 'Yanzenau, 
That this self-denial ,vas richly repaid nle was a very 
natural consequence, 
A certain kind of general society is not to be 
thought of without card-playing, Salznlann rene\ved 
the good instructions of l\ladame Böhnle; and I was 
the more docile as I had really seen, that by this little 
sacrifice, if it be onp, one nlay procur.e one's self 111uch 
plflasure, and even a greater freedonl in society than 
one ,v0uld other\yise enjoy, The old piquet, ,,-hich 
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had gone to sleep, was again louked out; I learned 
whist; I Inade 111yself, according to the directious of 
my l\1:entor, a card-purse, ,vhich ,vas to remain un- 
touched under all circulnstauces; and r no,v found 
opportunity to spend nlost of my evenings ,vith nlY 
friend in the best circles, ,vhere, for the 1110st part, 
they ,vished l11e ,veIl, and pardoned Inany a little 
irregularity, to ,vhich, nevertheless, nlY friend, though 
kindly enough, used to call IllY attention. 
But that I nÜght experience symbolically ho,v 
much one, even in externals, has to adapt one's self to 
society, and direct one's self according to it,- I ,vas 
compelled to sonlething which seeIlled to me the most 
disagreeable thing in the ,vorlel, I had really very 
fine hair; but Iny Strasburg hair-dresser at once assured 
me that it wa':) cut luuch too short behind, and that 
it would be iInpossible to make a fr
'Zl{;1
e of it in 
which I could show luyself, since nothing but a few 
short curls in front 'vere decreed la ,vful; and all the 
rest, from the crown, must be tied up in a cue or 
a hair-bag, X ot-hing ,vas left but to put up with false 
hair till the natural gro,vth ,vas again restored accord- 
ing to the demands of the time, He prolnised nle 
that noboùy should ever remark this innocent decep- 
tion (against \vhich I objected at first very earnestly), 
if I could resolve upon it ÏInnleùiately, He kept his 
,vord, and I was ahvays ,looked upon as the young 
man who had the best anù the best-dressed head of 
hair, But as I wa
 ohliged to remain thus propped 
up and po,vdered froln early lllornillg, and at the sanle 
time to take care not to betray lllY false ornan1ent 
by heating lnyself 01' by violent lnotiuns, this restraint 
in fact cOlltributerl llluch to lIlY behaving for a tÏ1ne 
I1101'e quietly :111<1 po1itely, and aecustollll'd !lle to 
going ,vith lny hat HIlder IllY anll, anù cunsequently 
in shoes and stockings also; ho,vever I did not ven- 
ture to neglect \vearing understockillgs of fine leather J 
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as a defence against the Rhine gnats, which, on the 
fine summer evenings, generally spread thernselves 
over the Ineado'ws and gardens. Under these circum- 
stances, violent bodily nlotion being denied n1e, our 
social conversations gre,v more and nlore animated and 
impassioned; indeed, they 'were the nlost interesting in 
which I had hitherto ever borne part, 
\Vith my way of feeling and thinking, it cost me 
nothing to let everyone pass for what he was, - nay, 
for that \vhich he \vished to pass for; and thus the 
frankness of a fresh, youthful heart, which manifested 
itself almost for the first time in its full bloon1, ll1ade 
me many friends and adherents, Our conlpany of 
boarders increased to about twenty persons; and, as 
Salzmann kept up his accustomed order, everything 
continued in its old routine, - nay, the conversation 
was almost Illore decorous, as everyone had to be 
on his guard before several. Among the newcomers 
was a nlan who particularly interested me: his name 
was Jung, the saIne \vho after\vard became known 
under the nan1e of Stilling, In spite of an antiquated 
dress, his fonu had something delicate a1Jout it, with 
a certain sturdiness, A bag- ,vig did not disfigure his 
significant and pleasing countenance, His voice was 
mild, without being soft and 'weak: it became even 
melodious and powerful as soon as his ardour was 
roused, which was very easily done, On becoluing 
better acquainted ,vith hÜn, one found in hinl a sound 
common sense, which rested on feeling, and therefore 
took its tone fronl the affections and passions; and 
from this very feeling sprang an enthusiasn1 for the 
good, the true, and the just, in the greatest possible 
purity. For the course of this Iuan's life had been 
very simple, and yet crowded with events and with 
InaIÛfold activity, The eleluent of his energy ,vas 
indestructible faith in God, and in an assistance fio,v- 
ing imnlediately froln him, which evidently manifested 
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itself in an uninterrupted providence, and in an unfail- 
ing deliverance out of all troubles and fronl every evil. 
Jung had made many such experiences in his life, aud 
they had often been repéated of late in Strasburg: so 
that, ,vith the greatest cheerfulness, he led a life frugal 
indeed, but free fronl care, and devoted hÜllself most 
earnestly to his studies; although he could not reckon 
upon any certain subsistence fronl one quarter to 
another. In his youth, \vhen on a fair \vay to be- 
cOlne a charcoal-burner, hè to,)k up the trade of a 
tailor; and after he had instructed hÜnself, at the 
sanle time, in higher matters, his knowledge-loving nlind 
drove him to the occupation of schoohHaster, This 
attenIpt failed; and he returned to his trade, from 
which, however, since everyone felt for hiln confi- 
dence and affection, he ,vas repeatedly eallecl a ""ay, 
again to take a place as private tutor, But for his 
most internal anù peculiar training he had to thank 
that wide-spread class of IHen 'v ho sought out their 
salvation on their o\vn responsibility, and who, \vhile 
they strove to edify themselves by reading the Scrip- 
tures and good books, and by Inutual exhortation and 
confession, thereby attained a degree of cultivation 
which must excite surprise. For \vhile the interest 
which always accompanied thelD and \vhich Inain- 
tained them in fello\vship rested on the silnplest foun- 
dation of nlorality, well-\vishing and \yell-doing, the 
deviations \vhich could take place \vith nlen of sneh 
liInited circumstances \vere of little irnportance; and 
hence their consciences, for the lnost part, renlained 
clear, and their minds C0l11nlonly cheerful: so .there 
arose no artificial, but a truly natural, culture, which 
had yet this advantage over others, that it was suitaLlr 
to all ages and ranks, and was generally social by its 
nature. Eor this reason, too, these persons \vere, in 
their own circle, truly eloquent, and capalJle of expreR
- 
ing themselves appropriately and pleasingly on all tÌ1L 
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forIns, which do so Hluch lIllschief in universities, ,ve 
represented a society bound together by circulllstances 
and good feeling, \vhich others nlÍght occasionally touch, 
but ÏlltO 'which they could not intrude, Now, in his 
judglnent of internal piques, Lerse alwAYs showed the 
greatest Í111partiality; al1d, \vhell the affair could no 
longer be settled by words and explallations, he knew 
ho,v to cOllduct the desired satisfactioll, in ,all honour- 
able ,yay, to a harnlless issue, In this no Illan \vas 
more clever than he: indeed, he often used to say, 
that since heaven had destined hinl for a hero neither 
in ,val' nor in love, he \vould be content, both in 1'0- 
nlances alld fighting, \vith the part of second. Since 
he renlained the saIne throughout, and rnight 1e regarded 
as a true model of a good and steady disposition, the 
conception of hÜn stanlped itself as deeply as amiably 
upon me; and, ,"yhen I 'wrote "Götz von Berlichingen," 
I felt Inyself induced to set up a nlelllorial of our friend- 
ship, and to give the gallal).t fellow, ,"vho knew how to 
subordinate hÜnself in so dignified a manner, the name 
of :Franz Lerse. 
\Vhile, by his constant huniourous dryness, he con- 
tinued ever to remind us of 'what one O'wed to one's 
self and to others, and ho\v one ought to behave in 
order to live at peace with 1llell as long as possible, 
and thus gain a certain position to\vard them, I had to 
fight, both Ünvardlyand out\\Tardly, ,vith quite different 
circumstances and adversaries, being at strife \vith lllY- 
self, with the objects around nle, and even \vith the 
elenlents, I \vas then in a state of health \vhich fur- 
thered me sufficiently in all that I would and should 
undertake; only there ,vas a certain irritability left 
behind, 'which did not always let me be in equili1)i>ium. 
A loud sound was disagreeable to Iue, diseased objects 
a,vakened in I11e loathing and horror, Rut I \vas espe- 
cially troubled ,vith a giddilless ,vhich caIne over 1ue 
every tillie I looked do\vn fronl a height, All these 
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infirmities I tried to reluedy, and, indeed, as I ,vished 
to lose no tinIe, in a sonle,,-hat violent ,yay, In the 
evening, ,vhen they beat the tattoo, I ,vent near the 
n1ultitude of dnllllS, the powerful rulling and beating 
of ,vhich might have made one's heart burst in one's 
bosom, All alone I ascended the highest pinnacle of 
the rninster f'pire, and sat in what is called the neck, 
under the nob or cro\vn, for a quarter of an hour, be- 
fore I would venture to step out again into the open 
air, where, standing upon a platfornl scarc.e an ell 
square, \vithout any particular hulding, one sees the 
boundless prospect before; while the nearest objects 
and ornaments conceal the church, and everything upon 
and above which one stands,' It is exactly as if one 
sa\y one's self carried up into the air in a balloon, 
Such trou blesorne and painful sensations I repeated 
until the lIllpression becanle quite indifferent to llle; 
and I have since then derÌveù great advantage froln 
this training, in lllountain travels and geological studies, 
and on great buildings, where I have vied \vith the 
carpenters in running over the bare Leanls and the 
cornices of the eùifice, and even in l
olne, ,vhere one 
nlust run similar risks to obtain a nearer vie'w of in1- 
portant ,yorks of art, Anatorny, also, was of double 
value to Ine, as it taught 111e to endure the Inost repul- 
sive sights, ,vhile I satisfied lny thir
t for knu,vledge, 
And thus I also attended the clinical course of the 
elder Doctor Ehrulann, as \vell as the lectures of his 
son on obstetrics, \vith the double vip\v of hecoll1Íng 
acquainted with all conditions, and of freeing nlyself 
froln all apprehension as to repulsive things, And I 
have actually succeeded so far, that nothing of this 
kind could ever put nle out of my 
elf-posst'ssion, .But 
I endea vonred to har(len 111yself, not only against these 
impressions on the senses, but also against the infec- 
tions of the itnagination, The awful tlll(l shud(lel'ing 
Ï1npressions of the darkné
s in d1urchyartls, solitary 
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tenderest and l)est concerns of the heart. N O'w, gooù 
.J ung was in this very case, Among a fe\v persons, 
\vho, if not exactly like-rninded \vith hinlself, did not 
declare thelllSelves averse froul his nlode of thought, 
he \vas found, not ouly talkative but eloqueut: in 
particular, he related the history of his life in the Blast 
delightful lllanner, and klle\V ho\v to luake all the cir- 
cunlstances plainly and vividly present to his listeners, 
I persuaded hilll to \vrite thelll down, and he proll1Ìsed 
to do so, But because, in his way of expressing hÍIl1- 
self, he \vas like a sOlllnanlhulist, who Blust not be 
called by nallle lest he 8h ould fall frolH his elevation, 
or like a gentle streaBl, to .whi
h one dare oppose 
nothing lest it should foanl, he \vas often constrained 
to feel ullcolnfortal)le in a n10re nUll1erOUS con1pany. 
Hi
 faith tolerated no doubt, and hiH convict,Ïon no 
jest, 'Vhile in friendly COlllllHlnicatioll he was inex- 
haustible, everything caIne to a standstill \vith hilll 
when he lIlet \vith contradiction, I usually helped 
him through on such occasions, for \vhich he repaid 
me \vith honest affection, Since his IHode of thought 
was nothing strange to 111e, but on the contrary I had 
already beco111e accurately acquainted \vith it in my 
very best friends of both Hexes; and since, 1110reOVer, it 
generally interested IHe \vith its naturalness anù ?ulïreté, 
- he found hÍ111::;elf on the very Lest tenllS 'with Ule. 
The bent of his intellect 'was pleasing to me; nor did 
I rneddle with his faith in nlÌracles, 'which 'was so 
useful to hÏ1n, Salzlnann like\vise behaved to\vard 
him \vith forbearance, - I say \vith forbearance, for 
Salzmann, in confornlÌty \vith his 
hal'acLer, his natural 
dispösition, his age and CirCUlllstances, could not but 
stand and continue 011 the side of the rational, or 
rather the COllU110n-Sense, Christians, whose religion 
properly rested on the rectitude of their characters, 
and a manly independence, and \vho therefore did not 
like to meddle or have anything to do with feelings 
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which might easily have led thern into gloorn, or \vith 
mysticislll, which nÚght easily have led them into the 
dark. This dass, too, wab respectable and nUIllerous: 
all men of honour and capacity understood each other, 
and were of the like persuasion, as well as of the same 
mode of life, 
Lerse, like\vise our fello\v hoarder, also belonged to 
this nunlber: a perfectly upright young nlan, and, 
with lÍ1nited gifts of fortune, frugal and exact. Jlis 
manner of life and housekeeping "vas the closest I ever 
knew among students, He "vas, of us all, the lllost 
neatly dresse<l, and yet always appeared in the saIne 
clothes; but he managed his \vardrobe \vith the greatest 
care, kept everything about hi 111 clean, and required all 
things ill ordinary life to go according to his exan1ple, 
He never happened to lean any\vhere, or to prop his 
elbo\v on the table; he never forgot to Inark his taLle- 
napkin; and the Inaid ahvaYR had a bad tÜne of it \vhen 
the chairs were not found perfectly clean, \Vith all 
this, he had nothing stiff in his exterior, He R}Joke 
cordially, \vith precise ana dry liveliness, in which a 
light ironical joke was very becoming, In figure he 
was well built, slender, and of fair height: his face 
was pock-pitted and hornely, his little blue eyes cheer- 
ful and penetrating, As he had cause to tutor us in 
so Inany respects, \ve let hÜn 1e our fencing-master 
besides, for he dre\v a very fine rapier; and it seerned 
to give him sport to playoff upon us, on this occasion, 
all the pedantry of this profession, l\foreover, \ve really 
profited by him, and had to thank hÍln for l1}any sociable 
hours, \vhich he induced us to spend in good exercise 
and practice, 
By all these peculiarities, IJ8rse cOlnpletely qualified 
hin1self for the office of arbitrator and ulupire in all 
the small and great quarrels which happened, though 
but rarely, in our circle, and \vhich Salzlllann could not 
hush up in his fatherly \vay, \Vithout the external 
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places, churches, and chapels by night, and 'whatever 
may be connected 'with then1, I contrived to render 
like\vise indifferent; and in this, also, I went so far 
that day and night, and every locality, \vere quite the 
same to nle: so that even \vhen, in later titnes, a desire 
caIne over 111e once lnore to feel in such scenes the 
pleasing shudcler of youth, I could hardly con1pel this, 
in any degree, by calling up the strangest and n10st 
fearful inlages, 
In lny efforts to free myself frOln the pressure of the 
too gloonlY and powerful, which continued to rule within 
TI1e, and seenleù to nle SOllletÜlles as strength, S0111e- 
tin1es as \veakness, I \vas thoroughly assisted by that 
open, social, stirring lnanner of life, vdlich attracted nle 
more and 111 ore, to which 1 accustoilled Inyse If, and 
which I at last learned to enjoy \vith perfect freedom, 
It is not difficult to renlark .in the \vorId, that lTIall feels 
himself 1110st freely and 11l0st perfectly rid of his O\Vll 
feelings \vhen he represents to hin1self the faults of 
others, and expatiates upon them with cUluplacent cen- 
soriousness, It is a tolerably pleasant sensation even 
to set' ourselves above our equals by disapprobation 
and misrepresentation; for \\
hich reason good society, 
whether it consists of fe\v or n1any, is 1110st delighted 
with it, But nothing equals the comfortable se]f-C0111- 
placency, ,,
hen we erect ourselves into judges of our 
superiors, and of those \vho are set over us, - of princes 
and statesn1en, - \vhen \ve find public institutions unfit 
and injudicious, only consider the pos:'3ible and actual 
obstacles, and recognise neither the great.ness of the 
inventioll, nor the coöperation \vhich is to be expected 
from tin1e and circun1stances in every undertaking, 
vVhoever ren1en11ers the condition of the French 
kingdon1, and is accurately and circumstantially ac- 
quainted \vith it from later \vritings, \vill easily figure 
to hin1self ho\v, at that time, in the Alsatian sell1Ì- 
France, people used to talk about the king and his 
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ministers, about the court and court fa vourites, These 
were ne\v subjects for Iny love of instructing nlyself, 
and very \velcoIl1e ones to lilY pertness and youthful 
conceit. I observed everything accurately, noted it 
down industriously; a:nd I no\v see, fron1 the little 
that is left, that such accounts, although only put to- 
gether on the I1l01Ilent, out of fables and uncertain gen- 
eral runlours, ah,yays have a certain value in after times, 
because they serve to confront and conlpare the secret 
made knc)\vn at last with 'what \vas then alreaùy dis- 
covered aud puùlic, and the juùgliJents of cOIÜelupo- 
raries, true or false, \yith the convictions of posterity, 
Striking, and daily before the eyes of us street- 
loungers, \vas the project for beautifying the city; the 
execution of ",-hich, according to draughts and plans, 
began ill the strangest fashion to pass from sketches 
anù plans into reality, Intendant Gayot had under- 
taken to new-rnodel the angular and uneven lanes of 
Strashurg, and to lay the foundations of a respectahle, 
hanùsulne city, regulated by line and level. U pun this, 
Blondel, a Parisian architect, dre\v a plan, by ",-hich a 
hundred and forty householders gained in rOOD1, eighty 
lost, and the rest renlained in their fornler condition. 
This plan accepted, Lut not to 1>e put into execution at 
once, now, should in course of ti1l1e have been approach- 
ing con1pletion; and, IneaIl\vhile, the city oddly enough 
wavered bet\veen fonn and fornllessness. If, for in- 
stance, a crooked side of a street was to 1e straightened, 
the first Ulan whu felt disposed to build nJoved forward 
to the appointed line, perhaps, too, his next neighbour, 
but perhaps, also, the third or fourth resident from hilll ; 
1y \vhich projections the Inost awk\vard recesses \vere 
left, like front courtyards, before the houses in the 
background, They \vould not use force, yet ",'ithout 
cOlnpulsioll they \vould never have got Oll: on which 
account no man, when his house \\"as once conden1ned, 
ventured to inlprove or replace anything that related 
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to the street, All these strange accidental Inconve- 
niences gave to us ntn1bling idlers the most ,velcome 
opportunity of practising our ridicule; of making pro- 
posals, in the nIanner of Behrisch, for accelerating the 
completion, a'nd of constantly doubting the possibility 
of it, although rnany à ne\v ly erected handsonle build- 
ing should have brought us to other thoughts, How 
far that project ,vas advanced by the length of time, I 
cannot say, 
Another subject on ,vhich the Protestant Stras- 
burgers liked to converse was the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. These fathers, as soon as the city had fallen 
to the share of the French, had lnade their appearance 
and sought a d01nicili1on. But they soon extended 
then1selves and built a magnificent college, which 
bordered so closely on the n1Ínster that the back of 
the church covered a third part of its front, It ,vas to 
be a cOll1plete quadrangle, and have a garden in the 
n1Ïddle : three sides of it ,vere finished, It is of stone, 
and solid, like all the buildings of these fathers, That 
the Protestants ,vere pushed hard, if not oppressed by 
thel11, lay in the plan of the society which Inade it a 
duty to restore the old religion in its ,vhole con1pass, 
Their fall, therefore, a\vakened the greatest satisfaction 
in the opposite party; and people saw, not without 
pleasure, ho\v they sold their ,vines, carried a'way their 
books: and the buildiug ,vas assigned to another, per- 
haps less active, order. Ho,v glad are men ,vhen they 
get rid of an opponent, or only of a guardian! and the 
herd does not reflect, that, where there is no dog, it is 
exposed to wolves, 
N ow, 'since every city Inust have its tragedy, at 
which children and cÙildren's children shudder; so in 
Strasburg frequent Inention ,vas Hlade of the unfortu- 
nate Prætor l{]ingling, ,vIro, after he had mounted the 
highest step of earthly felicity, ruled city and country 
witb ahnost absolute power, and enjoyed all that 
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wealth, rank, and influence could afford, had at last 
lost the favour of the court, and was dragged up to 
answer for all in which he had Leen indulged hitherto, 
_ nay, \vas even thro\vn into prison, \Vhere,Illore than 
seventy years old, he died an ambiguous death, 
This and other tales, that knight of St, Louis, our 
fello\v boarder, kne\v how to tell \vith passion and ani- 
mation ; for \vhich reason I \vas fond of acco1l1panying 
hÜll in his walks, unlike the others, who avoided such 
invitations, and left me alone \vith him, As \vith new 
acquaintances I generally took my ease for a long time 
\vithout thinking 1l1uch about then1 or the effect \vhich 
they \vere exercising upon n1e, so I only ren1arked 
gradually that his stories anù opinions rather un
ettled 
and confused than instructed and enlightened me, I 
never kne\v \V'hat to Blake of him, although the riddle 
n1ight easily have been solved, He belonged to the 
Inany to \vhon1 life offers no results, and \vho, there- 
fore, fronl first to last, exert thelnselves on individual 
objects, Unfortunately he had \\iith this a decided 
desire, nay, even passion, for meditating, without hav- 
ing any capacity for thinking; and in such men a 
particular notion easily fixes itself fast, ",
hich may be 
regarded as a n1ental disease, To such a fixed view 
he always caIne Lack again, and was thus in the 10llg 
run excessively tireSOlne, He would bitterly cOll1plain 
of the decline of his memory, especially with regard to 
the latest events, and maintained, by a logic of his own, 
that all virtue springs froIll a good menlory, and all 
vice, on the contrary, from forgetfulness, This doctrine 
he contriveù to carry out with llluch acuteness; as, in- 
deed, anything may be Inaintained when one has no 
compunction to use \vords altogether vaguely, and to 
employ and apply them in a sense no\V wider, now 
narrower, no\v closer, now n10re remote, 
At first it \vas amusing to hear hiln; nay, his per- 
suasiveness even astonished us. We fancied we \vere 
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standing before a rhetorical sophist, 'who for jest and 
practice kne"w ho\v to give a fair appearance to the 
strangest things, Unfortunately this first inlpression 
became blunted but too soon; for at the end of every 
discourse, Inallage the thing as I vçould, the Ulan canle 
back again to the san1e then1e, He \vas not to be held 
faRt to olùer events, although they interested hin),- 
although he had tlH?ll1 present to his Ininù \vith their 
Ininutest circUlllstances, Indeed, he \vas often, by a 
slllall circumstance, snatched out of the n1Ìddle of 
a \vild historical narrative, and thrust into his detest- 
able favourite thought, 
One of our afternoon \valks was particularly unfor- 
tunate in this respect: the account of it may stand here 
instead of sin1Ïlar cases, \vhich nÜght \yeary if not vex 
the reader, 
On the way through the city \ve were met by an 
old fen1ale nlendicant, \vho, by her beggings and in)por- 
tunities, disturbed hÜn in his story, "Pack yourself 
off, old witch!" said he, and "walked by, She shouted 
after hin1 the \vell-kno\vn retort, - only some\vhat 
chalJged, since she sa\v 'well that the unfriendly n1an 
was old hiniself, -" If you did not \vish to be old, you 
should have had yourself hangeù in your youth!" He 
turned round violently, and I feared a scene, "Hanged," 
cried he, "have rnyself hanged! No: that could not 
have been, - I \vas too honest a fellow for that; but 
hang n1yself -- hang up IllY own self - that is true- 
that I should have done: I should have turned a charge 
of po\vder agaiuRt IIlYf:e1f, that llnight not live to see 
that I aln not even \vorth that any Inore," The W0111fHl 
stood as if petrified; but he continued, " You have said 
a great truth, \vitch-lllother; and, as they have neither 
dro\vned nor burned you yet, you shall be paid for 
your proverb," He handed her a Büsel, a coin not 
usually given to a beggar, 
Vve had crossed over the first Rhine-bridge, and 
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\vere going to the inn 'where \ve Ineant to stop; and I 
was tryiug to lead him back to our previous conyersa- 
tioll, \vheu, unexpectedly, a very pretty girl Illet us on 
the pleasant foot-path, reinaineù standing before us, 
bowed prettily, anù cried, "Eh, eh, captain, where are 
you going?" and \\Thatever else is usually said on such 
an occasion, "
ladeilloiselle," replied he, SOllle\vhat 
enibarl'assed, "I kllOW Hot - ,; " How?" said she, 
with graceful astonisillnent, "do you forget your friends 
so soon?" The word "forget" fretted hÜn: he shook 
his head and replied, peevishly enough," Truly, luac1eul- 
oiselle, I did not know -" She no\v retorted \vith t;Onle 
humour, yet very teluperately, "Take care, captain: I 
lnay mistake you another tÍ1ne ! " And so she hurried 
past, takillg huge strides, \vithout looking round, At 
once lny fello\v traveller struck his forehead \vith both 
his fists: "Oh, \vhat an ass I anl!" exclaÍ1ued he, 
" what an old ass I am! N O\V, you see whether I aUl 
right or not," And then, in a very violent lnanner, he 
went on with his usual sayings and opinions, in \vhich 
this case still more confirmed hin), I cannot and 
would not repeat what a philippic discourse he held 
against hirnself, At last he turned to nle, and said, " r 
call you to witness ! You remember that sn1all-\vare 
WOlnan at the corner, who is neither young nor pretty? 
I salute her every tin1e we pass, and often exchange 
a couple of friendly \vords \vith her; and yet it is thirty 
years ago since she \vas gracious to TIle, But no\v T 
swear it is not four \veeks since this young lady sho\ved 
herself lnore cOlllplaisant to nle than \vas reasonable; 
and yet I \vill not recognise her, but insult her in 
return for her favours 
 Do I not ahvays say, that 
ingratitude is the greatest of vices, and no Ulan \vould 
he u llgratefu 1 if he were not forgetful ? " 
W 8 weut into the inn; and nothing but the tippling, 
swarn1Íug cro\vll in the anteroOlllS stopped the invec- 
tives \vhich he rattled otf agaillst hÜnself and his con- 
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temporaries. He \vas silent, and I hoped pacified, 
when we stepped into an upper chaulber, \vhere \ve 
found a young nlan pacing up and do'wn alone, \VhOnl 
the captain saluted by nanle, I \vas pleased to Lecolne 
acquainted with hÜn; for the old fello\v had said Hluch 
good of him to me, and had told 1ue that this young 
man, being elnployed in the \var-bureau, had often 
disinterestedly done hin1 very good service \vhen the 
pensions \vere stopped, I \vas glad that the con versa- 
tion took a general turn; and, \vhile we \vere carrying 
it on, we drank a bottle of 'wine, But here, unluckily, 
another infirn1Ìty \vhich nlY knight had in COUll110n 
with obstinate Illen developed itself, }'or as, on tbe 
\vhoh->, he could not get rid of that fixed notion; so did 
he stick fast to a di
agreeable Ï1upression of the 
mOlnent, and suffer his feelings to run on without 
moderation, His last vexation about hÌlnself had not 
yet died away; and no\v \vas added something new, 
although of quite a different kind, He had not long cast 
his eyes here and there before he noticeù on the table 
a double portion of coffee, and t\VO cups, and n1Ïght 
besides, being a lnan of gallantry, have traced SOlne 
other indication that the young Iuan had not been so 
solitary all the tin1e, And scarcely had the conjecture 
arisen in his mind, and ripened into a probability that 
the pretty girl had been }!aying a visit here, than the 
most outrageous jealousy added itself to that first vex- 
ation, so as completely to perplex him, 
N ow, before I couhl sURpect, anything, - for I had 
hitherto been conversing quite harrülessly \vith the 
young man, - the captain, in all unpleasant tone, \vhich 
I well knew, began to be satirical about the pair of 
cups, and about this and that, The young rnan, sur- 
prised, tried to turn it off plea::;alltly anù sensibly, as is 
the custonl among !lIen of goúll breeding: but the old 
fello\v continued to be nlllnercifully rude; so that there 
was nothing left for the other to do but to seize his 
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hat and cane, and at his departure to leave behind him 
a pretty unequivocal challenge, The fury of the cap- 
tain no'\v Lurst out the 1nore vehelnently, as he had 
in the interim drunk another hottle of 'wine alnlost 
by himself. He struck the table with his fist, and 
cried 11l0re than once, "I win strike him dead!" It 
was not, ho'\vever, Ineant quite so badly as it sounded; 
for he often used this phrase '\vhen anyone opposed or 
otherwise displeased hÚu. tT ust as unexpectedly the 
Lusiness gre\v worse on our return; for I had the 'want 
of foresight to represent to him his ingratitude to'\vard 
the young nlan, and to relnind hinl ho\v strongly he 
had praised to nle the ready obligingness of this offi- 
cial person. No! such rage of a lnan against hÜnseIf 
I never sa'\v again: it \vas the mo
t passionate con- 
clusion to that beginning to \vhich the pretty girl had 
given occasion, Here I sa'\v sorrow and repentance 
carried into caricature, anù, as all passion supplies the 
place of genius, to a point really genius-like, He then 
went over an the incidents of our afternoon ranIble 
again, enlployed them rhetorically for his o\vn self- 
reproach, brought up the old '\vitch at last before him 
once 1nore, and perplexed mnlself to sue h a degree, that 
I could not help fearing he would thro\v hinlse1f into 
the Rhine, Could I have been sure of fishing him 
out again quickly, like l\lentor his Tele1nachus, he 
might have made the leap; and I should paye brought 
him home cooled dO'wn for this occasìon, 
I immediately confided the affair to Lerse; and we 
went the next morning to the young nlan, whom my 
friend in his dry way set laughing, 'Ye agrLed to 
bring about an accidental meeting, '\vhere a reconcilia- 
tion Rhould take place of itself, The drollest thing 
about it '\vas, that this tÌIne the captain, too, had 
slept off his rudeness, and found hiInself l'eady to 
apologise to the young ntan, to \VhOlll petty quarrels 
were of SOllIe consequence, An \va:;; arranged in one 
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n10rning; and, as the affair had not been kept quite 
secret, I did not escape the jokes of Iny frielld
, 'who 
n1Ïght have foretold 1110, fraIn their own experience, 
ho\v troubleso1l1e the friendship of the captain could 
becolne upon occasion, 
But now, \yhile I am thinking \vhat should be im- 
parted next, there conles again into my thoughts, by 
a strange play of lllemory, that reverend n1Ïnster- 
building, to \yhich in those days I devoted particular 
attention, and \vhich, in general, constantly presents 
itself to the eye, both in the city and in the country, 
The more I considered the façade, the more was 
that first ilnpression strengthened and developed, that 
here the sublÜne has entered into alliance with the 
pleasing, If the vast, when it appears as a Blass before 
us, is not to terrify; if it is not to confuse, when we 
seek to investigate its details, - it must enter into an 
unnatural, apparently Ünpossible, connection, it lnust 
associate to itself the pleasing. But llO\V, since it \vill 
be impossible for us to speak of the Í1npression of the 
minster except hy considering both these incolllpatible 
qualities as united, so do \ve already see, froITI this, in 
\vhat high value \ve lllust hold this ancient lTIOnUn1ent; 
and \ve begin in e3rnest to describe ho\v sueh contra- 
dictory el81nents could peaceably interpenetrate and 
unite thelnselves, 
First of all, \vithout thinking of the to\vers, \ve 
devote our consi( lerations to the façade alone, \vhich 
po\verfully strikes the eye as an upright, oblong paral- 
lelograIl1, If \ve approach it at t\vilight, in the moon- 
shine, on a starlight night, \vhen the parts appear more 
or less indistinct afHI at last disappear, \ve see only a 
colossal \vall, the height of \vhich bears an ad van- 
tageous proportion to the breadth, If we view it by 
day, and Ly the po\ver of the lniud abstract from the 
details, \ve recognise the frout of a building \vhich 
not only e 1 1doses the space \vithin, but also covers 
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much in its vicinity. The openings of this monstrous 
surface point to internal necessities, and according to 
these \ve can at once divide it into nine compartments, 
The great middle door, \vhich opens lllte the nave of 
the church, first Ineets the eye, 0 II bot!l sides of it 
lie t\VO snlaller ones, belonging to the cross-\vays, 
Over the chief door our glance falls upon the whee1- 
shaped \vindo\v, \vhich is to spread an a\ve-inspiring 
light within the church and its vaulted arches. At 
its sides appeal' t\VO large, perpendicular, olJluug open- 
ings, \vhich forul a striking contrast \yith the n1Ïddle 
one, and indicate that they belong to the base of the 
rising to\vers, In the third story are three openings in 
a row, \yhich are designecl for belfries and uther church 
necessities, ....\.Love thenl one sees the \vhole horizontally 
closed by the balustrade of the gallery, insteall of a 
cornice, These nine spaces described are supported, 
enclosed, and separated into three great perpendicular 
divisions Ly four pillars rising up fronl the ground, 
N o'\v, as it caunot be denied that there is in the 
whole lnass a fine proportion of height to breadth, so 
also in the details it maintains a sOlllewhat unifonll 
lightness by means of these pillars and the narrow 
compartrnents Let\veen thenl. 
But if \ve adhere to our alJstraction, and Ìlnagine to 
ourselves this inlnlense \vall without ornalnents, with 
firnl buttresses, with the necessary openings in it, but 
only sð far as necessity requires them, we even then 
must allow that these chief divisions are in good pro- 
portion: thus the whole váll appear sole11111 and -noble 
indeed, but always heavily unpleasant, and, being \vith- 
out ornament, unartistical. For a \york of art, the 
whole of which is conceived in great, simple, harllloni- 
ous parts, makes indeed a noLle and dignified Ï111pres- 
sion; but the peculiar enjoynlent which the plea Ring 
produces can only find place in the consonance of all 
developed details, 
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And it is precisely here that thE-' building we are 
examining satisfies us in the highest degree, for 'we see 
all the ornalnents fully suited to every part which 
they adorn: they are su bOl'dinate to it, they seen1 to 
have gro\vn out of it, Sueh a 11lanifoldness always 
gives great pleasure, since it flo\vs of its O'Vll accord 
fronl the suitable, aud therefore at the SaiTIe tirl1e 
a\vakens the feeling of Ul1Ìty, It is only in such cases 
that the execution is prized as the summit of art. 
By such nleans, no,v, was a solid piece of lnasonry, 
an impenetrable 'wall, \vhich had moreover to announce 
itself as the base of t,vo heaven-high to,vers, made to 
appear to the eye as if resting on itself, consisting in 
itself, but at the same time light and adorned, and, 
though pierced through in a thousand places, to give 
the idea of indestructible fi 1'111 ness, 
This riddle is solved in the happiest manner, The 
openings in the ,vall, its solid parts, the pillars, every- 
thing has its peculiar character, \vhich proceeds from 
its particular destination: this conlmunicates itself by 
degrees to the subdivisions; hence everything is adorned 
in proportionate taste, the great as ,yell as the small is 
in the right place, and can be easily comprehended, 
and thus the pleasing presents itself in the vast, I 
would refer only to the doors sinking in perspective 
into the thickness of the wall, and adorned without 
end in their colunlns and pointed arches; to the window 
\vith its rose springing out of the round forn1; to the 
outline of its fran1e\vork, as ,veIl as to the slender reed- 
like pillars of the perpendicular compartments, Let 
one represent to himself the pillars retreating step by 
step, accompanied by little, slender, light-pillared, 
pointed structures, likewise striving upward, and fur- 
nished with canopies to shelter the images of the 
saints, and how at last every rib, every boss, seems 
like a flower-head and row of leaves, or some other 
natural object transformed into stone. One may com- 
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pare, if not the building itself, yet representations of 
the whole and of its parts, for the purpose of reviewing 
and giving life to what I have said. It may seem 
exaggerated to many; for I myself, though transported 
into love for this \vork at first sight, required a long 
time to make myself intimately acquainted with its 
value, 
Having grown up among those who found fault with 
Gothic architecture, I cherished my aversion fron1 the 
abundantly overloaded, con1plicated ornaments which, 
by their capriciousness, lliåde a religious, gloolny char- 
acter highly adverse, I strengthened myself in this 
repugnance, since I had only met with spiritless ,yorks 
of this kind, in which one could perceive neither good 
proportions nor a pure consistency, But here I thought 
I saw a new revelation of it, since \vhat was objection- 
able by no means appeared, but the contrary opinion 
rather forced itself upon my mind, 
But the longer I looked and considered, I all the 
while thought I discovered yet greater merits beyond 
that which I have already n1entioned, The right pro- 
portion of the larger divisions, the ornamental, as judi- 
cious as rich, even to the miuutest, were found out; 
but no\v I recognised the connection of these manifold 
ornaments amongst each other, the transition from one 
leading part to another, the enclosing of details, honlo- 
geneous indeed, but yet greatly varying in forTI1, from 
the saint to the lnonster, frOITI the leaf to the dental. 
The n10re I investigated, the more I was astonished; 
the more I aUlused and 'wearied n1yself with measur- 
ing and drawing, so much the more did my attachn1ent 
increase, so that I spent much tiIne, partly in studying 
what actually existed, partly in restoring, in my mind 
and on paper, what was ,vanting and unfinished, es- 
pecially in the towers. 
Finding that this huilding had been hased on old 
Gennan ground, and grown thus far in genuine Ger- 
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man times, and that the narne of the master, on his 
modest gravestone, was like,vise of native sound and 
origin, I ventured, being incited by the worth of this 
work of art, to change the hitherto decried appellation 
of " Gothic architecture," and to claim it for our nation 
as "German architecture;" nor did I fail to bring my 
patriotic vie\vs to light, first orally, and afterward in a 
little treatise dedicated to the memory of Ervinus a 
Stein bach, 
If IllY biographical narrative should come down to 
the epoch when the said sheet appeared in print, \vhich 
Herrler afterward inserted in his pamphlet, "V on 
Deutscher Art und l{unst" (" Of Gerlnan l\lanner and 
Art "), llluch more will be said on this weighty subject. 
But, before I tIun frolll it this time, I ,vill take the 
opportunity to vindicate the lllOttO prefixed to the 
present volunle with those \vho nlay have entertained 
'30nle doubt about it, 1 know indeed very \vell, that in 
opposition to this honest, hopeful old German saying, 
" Of whatever one 'wishes in youth, he has abundance 
in old age," nlany ,vould quote contrary experience, 
and Inany trifling comlllents might be made; but nluch, 
also, is to he said in its favour: and I will explain 
how I understand it, 
Our wishes are presentÏ1nents of the capabilities 
which lie \vithin us, and harbingers of that \vhich we 
shall be in a condition to perfornl, 'Yhatever ,ve are 
able and would like to do, presents itRelf to our imag- 
ination, as without us and in the future, 'Ve feel a 
longing after that 'which we already possess in secret, 
Thus a passionate anticipating grasp changes the truly 
possible into a dreallled reality, N ow, if such a bias 
lies decidedly in our nature, then, 'with every step of our 
development ,viII a part of the first wish be fulfilled, 
- under favourable circunlstances in the direct way, 
under unfavourahle in the circuitous ,yay, fronI ,vhich 
we always come back again to the other, Thus we 
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see men by perseverance attain to earthly wealth, 
They surround theulselves with }'iches, splelldour, and 
external honour, Others strive yet lllore certainly 
after intellectual aùvantages, acquire for themselves a 
clear survey of things, a peacefulness of n1Ïnd, and a 
certainty for the present and the future, 
But now there is a third direction, \vhich is conl- 
pounded of both, and the issue of which lllUSt be the 
11l0st surely successful. When a nlan's youth falls into 
a pregnant time; \vhen proùuction over\veighs destruc- 
tioll, and a presentÜuent is early Rwakened ",-ithil1 hÏ111 
as to ",-hat such an epoch demands and pr0 1 nises, - he 
\vill then,' being forced by out\vard inducèlnents into 
an active interest, take hold now here, now there, and 
the ",-ish to be active on many sides \vill be lively 
within hirn. But so nlany accidental hinderances are 
associated ,vith hunlan lin1Ïtation, that here a thing, 
once begun, ren1ains unfinished: there that \vhich is 
already grasped falls out of the hand, and one wish 
after another is dissipated, But had these wishes 
sprung out of a pure heart, and in confornlÎty 'with the 
necessities of the tÜnes, one Blight cOluposeLlly let thenl 
lie and fall right and left, and be a
sul'eLl that these 
lllust not only ùe found out and picked up again, but 
that also 1l1any kindred things, .which one has never 
touched and never even thought of, will con1e to light. 
If, now, during our o'\vn lifetin1e, we see that performed 
by others, for which we ourselves felt an earlier call, 
but had been obliged to give it up, ",-ith nutch besides, 
then the beautiful feeling enters the mind that only 
mankind combined is the true man, and that the indi- 
vidual can only be joyous and happy 'when he has the 
courage to feel himself in the ,,-hole. 
This contemplation is here in the right place; for 
when I reflect on the affection '\vhich drew me to these 
antique edifices, '\vhen I reckon up the tÏ1ne ",-hich I 
devoted to the Strasburg minster alone, the attention 
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with which I after,vard exan1Ïned the cathedral at 
Cologne, and that at Freiburg, and n10re and more felt 
the value of these buildings, I could even blame myself 
for having afterward lost sight of them altogether,- 
nay, for having left them completely in the background, 
being attracted by a In ore developed art. But when 
now, in the latest times, I see attention again turned to 
those objects; when I see affection, and even passion, 
for them appearing and flourishing; when I see able 
young persons seized with this passion, recklessly de- 
voting powers, tÜne, care, and property to these melno- 
rials of a past wor ld, - then an1 I ren1Ïp.ded with 
pleasure that what I formerly would and wished had a 
value, With satisfaction I see that they not only 
know how to prize what was done by our forefathers, 
but that, from existing unfi nished beginnings, they try 
to represent, in pictures at least, the original design, so 
as thus to make us acquainted with the thought, ,vhich 
is ever the beginning and end of all undertakings; and 
that they strive with considerate zeal to clear up and 
vivify what seerns to be a confused past. Here I es- 
pecially applaud the brave Sulpiz Boisserée, ,vho is 
indefatigably employed in a magnificent series of 
copperplates to exhibit the cathedral of Cologne as the 
model of those vast conceptions, the spirit of which, 
like that of Babel, strove up to heaven, and which were 
so out of proportion to earthly means that they were 
necessarily stopped fast in their execution, If we have 
been hitherto astonished that such buildings proceeded 
only so far, we shall learn with the greatest admiration 
what was really designed to be done, 
Would that literary-artistical undertakings of this 
kind were duly patronised by all who have power, 
wealth, and influence; that the great and gigantic 
views of our forefathers may he presented to our con- 
templation; and that ,ve Inay be able to fonn a 
conception of what they dared to desire, The in sight 
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resulting from this will not remain fruitless; and the 
judgment will, for once at least, be in a condition 
to exercise itself on these works with justice. Nay, 
this will be done most thoroughly if our active young 
friend, besides the monograph devoted to the cathedral 
of Cologne, follows out in detail the history of our 
mediæval architecture. When whatever is to be known 
about the practical exercise of this art is further 
brought to light, when the art is represented in all 
its fundamental features by a comparison with the 
Græco- Roman and the Oriental Egyptian, little can 
remain to be done in this department, And I, when 
the results of such patriotic labours lie before the 
world, as they are now known in friendly private 
conllliunications, shall be able, with true content, to 
repeat that motto in its best sense, "Of whatever one 
wishes in youth, he will have enough in old age," 
But if, in operations like these, which belong to 
centuries, one can trust one's self to time, and wait for 
opportunity, there are, on the contrary, other things 
which in youth must be enjoyed at once, fresh, like 
ripe fruits. Let me be pern1Ïtted, with this sudden 
turn, to mention dancing, of which the ear is reminded, 
as the eye is of the n1Ïnster, every day and every hour 
in Strasburg and all Alsace. From early youth my 
father himself had given nlY sister and nle instruction 
in dancing, a task which must have comported strangely 
enough with so stern a man, But he did not suffer his 
composure to be put out by it: he drilled us in the 
positions and steps in a manner the Inost precise; and, 
when he had brought us far enough to dance a nlÍnuet, 
he played for us something easily intelligible in three- 
four time, on a flute-douce, and \ve moved to it as ,veIl 
as we could, On the ,French theatre, likewise, I had 
seen from illY youth upwards, if not ballets, yet pas 
seuls aud pas de deux, and had noticed in them various 
strange motions of the feet, and all sorts of springs. 
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When we had had enough of the n1Ïnuet, I requested 
my father to play SOlne other dance-music, of which 
our music-books, in their jigs and murkies,l offered Uf:': 
a rich supply; and I imlnediately found out, of myself, 
the steps and other motions for them, the tin1e being 
quite suitable to my linlbs, and, as it were, born ",-ith 
them, This pleased nIY father to a certain degree; 
indeed, he often, by ,yay of joke for himself and us, let 
the" mOllkies" dance in this way, After my nlÎsfor- 
tune .with Gretchen, and during the 'whole of lIlY resi- 
dence in Leipzig, I did not lllake Iny appearance again 
on the floor: on the contrary, I still remember, that 
when, at a ball, they forced Ine into a minuet, both 
measure and illation seelned to have abandoned nlY 
limbs, and I could no longer remember either the steps 
or the figures; so that I should have been put to dis- 
grace and shanle if the greater part of the spectators 
had not maintained that nlY awkward behaviour was 
pure obstinacy, assumed with the yiew of depriving tht,-\ 
ladies of all desire to invite me and draw me into their 
circle against my will, 
.During my residence in Frankfort I ,,-as quite cut 
off from such pleasures; but in Strasburg, \vith other 
enjoyments of life, there soon arose in nlY limbs the 
faculty of keeping time, On Sundays and \veek-days 
one sauntered by no pleasure-ground \vithout finding 
there a joyous crowd assembled for the dance, and for 
the most part revolving in the circle, Moreover, there 
were private balls ,in the country houses; and people 
were already talking of the brilliant n1asquerades of 
the coming winter, Here, indeed, I should have been 
out of my place, and useless to the company, when a 
friend, \v ho waltzed very \vell, ad vised me to practise 
myself first in parties of a lo"'
er rank, so that afterward 


1 A "murki" i
 defined as an old species of short composition 
for the harpsichord, with a lively murmuring accompaniment in 
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I might be worth sOll1ething in the highest, He took 
me to a dancing-master, who \vas \vell kno\vn for his 
skill. This nlan promised me, that, when I had in 
sonle degree repeated the first elelnents and lllade 
myself master of them, he would then lead 111e farther, 
He was one of your dry, ready French characters, and 
received me in a friendly Dlanner, I paid hÜ11 a nlonth 
in advance, and received t\velve tickets, for \vhich he 
agreed to give 111e certain hours' instruction, The man 
was strict and precise, but not pedantic; and, as I 
already had sonle previous practice, I soon gave him 
satisfaction, and received his cOlllmendation, 
One circUlnstance, however, greatly facilitated the 
instruction of this teacher: he had tw
o daughters, both 
pretty, and both not yet twenty, Having been in- 
structed in this art from their youth uIJ\vard, they 
sho\ved thelnsel yes very skilful, and might have been 
able, as partners, soon to help even the most clulllsy 
scholars into SOlne cultivation, They \vere both very 
polite, spoke nothing but French; and I, on lllY part, 
did my best, that I Inight not appear a\vk\vard or 
ridiculous before theIn, I had the good fortune that 
they like\vise praised me, and \vere ahvays "rilling to 
dance a n1Ïnuet to their father's little violin, and, ,,
hat 
indeed was more difficult for theIn, to initiate llle hy 
degrees into waltzing and whirling, Their father did 
not seem to have many custolners, and they led a 
lonely life, For this reason they often asked 111e to 
remain \vith thenl after nlY hour, and to chat a\vay the 
tÜne a little, which I the more \villingly did, as the 
younger one pleased Ine \vell; and generally they both 
altogether behaved very becorningly. I often read 
aluud sonlething froln a. novel, and they did the saIne, 
The elder, who \vas as handsonle aR, perhaps even 
handsolner than, the second, but \vho did Hot corre- 
spond with nlY taste so ,yell as the latter, ahvays con- 
ducted herself to\vard n18 11101'8 oLligingly, and more 
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kindly In every respect, She \vas always at hand 
during the lesson, and often protracted it: hence I 
sometimes tbought myself bound to offer back a couple 
of tickets to her father, which, however, he did not 
accept, The younger, on the contrary, although never 
showing me any ill will, \vas more reserved, and \vaited 
till she was called by her father before she relieved the 
elder. 
The cause of this became manifest to me one even- 
ing; for when, after the dance was done, I was about 
to go into the sitting-room \vith the elder, she held me 
back, and said, "Let us remain here a little longer; 
for I will confess to you tbat my sister has \vith her 
a woman \vho tells fortunes frolll ca.rds, and who is to 
reveal to her how matters stand with an absent lover, 
on wbom her v
'hole beart hangs, and upon \vhom she 
has placed all her hope, l\line is free," she continued, 
"and I must accustom myself to see it despised," I 
thereupon said sundry pretty things to her, replying 
tbat she could at once convince herself on that point 
by consulting the wise woman like\vise; that I \vould 
do so myself, for I had long wished to learn something 
of the kind, but lacked faith, She blal11ed 111e fur this, 
and assured me that nothing in the world \vas surer 
than the responses of this oracle; only it must be con- 
sulted, not out of sport and mischief, but solely in real 
affairs, However, I at last conlpelled her to go \vith 
me into that room, as soon as she had ascertained that 
the consultation \vas over, 'Ve found bel' sister in a 
very cheerful humour: and even toward me sbe was 
kinder tban usual, sportive, and almost \vitty; for, 
since sbe seemed to be secure of an absent friend, she 
may have tbought it no treacbery to be a little gra- 
cious with a present friend of her sister's, whicb sbe 
tbougbt me to be, The old woman was no\v flattered, 
and good payment was promised bel' if sbe \vould tell 
the truth to the elder sister and to me. '\Vith the 
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usual preparations and ceremonies she began her busi- 
ness, in order to tell the fair one's fortune first, She 
carefully considered the situation of the cards, but 
seeDled to hesitate, and would not speak out ,,-hat she 
had to say. "I see now," said the younger, \vho \vas 
already better acquainted '\vith the interpretation of 
such a n1agic tahlet, "you hesitate, and do not \vish 
to disclose anything disagreeable to DIY sister; but 
that is a cursed card!" The elder one turned pale, 
but composed herself, and said, "Only speak out: it 
will not cost one's head!" The old woman, after a 
deep sigh, sho\ved her that she was in love; that she 
was not beloved; that another person stood in the 
\vay; and other things of like import, "r e sa \v the 
good girl's elnbarrassrnent, The old WOlnan thought 
SODIe\vhat to in1prove the affair by giving hopes of 
letters and n10ney, "Letters," said the lovely child, 
" I do not expect; and money I do not desire, If it 
is true, as you say, that I love, I deserve a heart that 
loves me in return," "Let us see if it ,,
ill not be 
better," replied the old WOlllan, as she shuffled the 
cards and laid them out a second time; lmt before 
the eyes of all of us it had only becon1e still worse. 
The fair one stood, not only more lonely, but sur- 
rounded with many sorrows. Her lover had moved 
somewhat farther, and the intervening figures nearer, 
The old woman wished to try it a third tinIe, in hopes 
of a better prospect; but the beautiful girl could re- 
strain herself no longer, - she broke out into uncon- 
trollable weeping, her lovely bosom heaved violently, 
she turned round, and rushed out of the roonl. 1 
knew not what to do, Inclination kept me \vith the 
one present: compassion drove nle to the other, 
Iy 
situation was painful enough, "Conlfort Lucinda," 
said the younger: "go after her," I hesitated, IIo\v 
could I cOlllfort her \vithout at least assuring her of 
some sort of affection? and could I do that at such a 
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llloment in a cool, lnoderate Inanner? "Let us go to- 
gether," said I to Enlilia, "I know not whether lllY 
presence ,vill do her good," replied she, Yet we went, 
but found the door bolted, Lucinda rnade no answer, 
,ve n1Ïght knock, shout, entreat, as we would, " We 
Inust let her have her own way," said Emilia: "she 
will not have it otherwise no'w," And, indeed, ,vhen 
I called to Iny ll1illd her manner from our very first 
acquaintance, she ahvays had sonlething violent and 
unequal about her, and chiefly showed her affection 
for nle Ly not behaving to nle \vith rudeness, What 
was I to do? I paid the old ,vonlan richly for the 
mischief she had caused, and was about to go, ,vhen 
Emilia said, "I stipulate that the cards shall n<HV be 
cut for you too," The old WOlnan was ready, " Do 
not let l11e be present," cried I, and hastened down- 
stairs, 
The next day I had not courage to go there, The 
third day, early in the Inorning, Emilia sent lne word 
by a boy, - \vho had already brought me many a mes- 
sage fronl the sisters, and had carried back flowers and 
fruits to thenl in return, - that I should not fail that 
day, I came at the usual hour, and found the father 
alone, who, ill Inany respects, improved my paces and 
steps, my' goings and conlings, IllY bearing and be- 
haviour, and, llloreover, seenled to be satisfied with 
tne, The younger daughter caIne in toward the end 
of the hour, and danced with me a very graceful 
minuet, in which her lllovelnents were extraordinarily 
pleasing, and her father declared that he had rarely 
seen a prettier and lTIOre nimble pair upon his floor, 
After the lesson, I went as usual into the sitting-room; 
the father left us alone; I missed Lucinda. "She is 
in bed," said Enlilia, "and I' aln glad of it: do not 
be concerned about it, Her mental illness is first 
alleviated when she fancies herself bodily sick: she 
does not like to die, and therefore she then does ,vhat 
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we wish. We have certain family medicines which 
she takes, and reposes; and thus, by degrees, the swell- 
ing waves subside, She is indeed too good and ami- 
able in such an imaginary sickness; and as she is in 
reality very well, and is only attacked by passion, she 
imagines various kinds of rOlllantic deaths, with which 
she frightens herself in a pleasant nlanner, like children 
\vhen '\ve tell them ghost-stories. Thus, only last night, 
she announced to me with great vehelnence, that this 
time she should certainly die; and that only '\vhen she 
,vas really near death, they should bring again before 
her the ungrateful, false friend, \yho had at first acted 
so handsolnely to her, and now treated her so ill; she 
would reproach him bitterly, and then give up the 
ghost," "I know not that I alll guilty," exclaimed I, 
" of having expressed any sort of affection for her, I 
kno'\v son1ebody who can best Lear lue witness in this 
respect," Err1Ília smiled, and rejoined, "I understand 
you; and, if we are not discreet and ùeterrnined, we 
shall all find ourselves in a bad plight together, What 
will you say if I entreat you not to continue your 
lessons? Yon have, I believe, four tickets yet of the 
last Jnonth: and IUY father has already declared that 
he finds it inexcusable to take your money any longer, 
unless you '\vish to devote yourself to the art of danc- 
ing in a 11101'e serious lnanner; what is required by a 
young man of the world you possess already," " And 
do you, El11Ïlia, give me this advice, to avoid your 
house?" replied J, " Yes, T do," said she, "but not 
of myself. Only listen! When you hastened away, 
the day before yesterday, I had the cards cut for you; 
and the saIne response '\vas repeated thrice, and each 
time more emphatically, You ,vere surrounded by 
everything good and pleasing, by friends and great 
lords; a.nd there '\vas no lack of money, The ladies 
kept thenlselves at some distance, }\tfy poor sister 
in particular stood ahvays the farthest off: one other 
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advance-d constantly nearer to you, but never came up 
to your side; for a third person, of the rnale sex, 
ahvays carne between, I \vill confess to you that I 
thought that I rnyself \vas meant by the second lady, 
and after this coufession you ,viII best cornpreheud n1Y 
well-nleant counsel. To an absent friend I have pro111- 
ised Iny heart and IllY haud; and, until no\v, I lo,-ed 
hin1 above all: yet it rllight be possible for your lJres- 
ence to becoll1e lnore Í1npurtant to nle than hitherto; 
and what kind of a situation \\--ould you have between 
two sisters, one of \VhOIll you had n1ade unlwppy by 
your affection, and the other by your coldness, and all 
this ado about nothing and only for a short tin1e? 
For, if we had not kno\vn already who you are and 
what are your expectations, the cards \vould have 
placed it before my eyes in the clearest lUanneI', Fare 
you ,,-ell!" said she, and gave nle her hand. I hesi- 
tated, " N O\V," said she, leading me to\vard the door, 
"that it nlay really be the last til1le that we shall 
speak to each other, take \vhat I \vould other\vise have 
denied yon," She fell upon Il1Y neck, and kissed me 
most tenderly, I en1braced her, and pressed her to 
D1 y bosom, . 
At this 1110ment the side-door fle\v open; and her 
sister, in a light but becoming night-dress, rushed out 
and cried, " You shall not be the only one to take 
leave of hinl ! " Ernilia let me go; and Lucinda seized 
me, clung close to my heart, pressed her black locks 
upon my cheeks, and remained in this position for 
some tÍ1ne, And thus I found lnyself between the 
two sisters, in the dilennna En1Ília had prophesied 
to me a mon1ent before, ljucinda let me loose, and 
looked earnestly into IllY face. I ,vas about to grasp 
her hand and say sOlnething friendly to her; but she 
turned herself a\vay, walked \vith violent steps up and 
down the room for son1e ti IDe, and then threw hel'se lf 
into a corner of the sofa, Enúlia went to her, but ,,-as 
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immediately repulsed; and here began a scene ",-hich 
is yet painful to U1e in the recollection, and '\vhich, 
although really it had nothing theatrical about it, but 
was quite suitable to a lively young Frenchwoman, 
could only be pro}!erly repeated in the theatre by a 
good and feeling actress, 
Lucinda over'\vhelmed her sister with a thousand 
reproaches, "This is not the first heart," she cried, 
"that was inclining itself to ll1e, and that you have 
turned away, 'Vas it not just. so with him who is 
absent, and ,vho at last betrothed hÍ1nself to you under 
my very eyes? I was cOlnpelled to look on; I en- 
dured it; but I kno'\v how ll1any thousand tears it 
has cost me. This one, too, you have now taken away 
from llle, without letting the other go; and ho'\v many 
do you not Inanage to keep at once? I am frank and 
good-natured; and everyone thinks he knows me 
soon, and nlay neglect rne, You are secret and quiet, 
and people think wonders of what may be concealed 
behind you, Yet there is nothing behind but a cold, 
selfish heart that can sacrifice everything to itself; this 
nobody learns so easily, because it lies deeply bidden 
in your breast: and just as little do they kno'\v of my 
warm, true heart, which I carry about with me as open 
as my face," 
Elnilia ,vas silent, and had sat down by her sister, 
who becarne constantly more and IDore excited in her 
discourse, and let certain private matters slip out, 
which it '\vas not exactly proper for TIle to kno,v. 
EnÜlia, on the other hand, '\vho was trying to pacify 
her sister, ll1ade llle a sign froID behind that I should 
withdra,v; but, as jealousy and suspicion see '\vlth a 
thousand eyes, Lucinda seemed to have noticed this 
also, She sprang up and advanced to lue, but not 
with vehenlence. She stood before lIle, and seenled to 
be thinking of S0111ething, Then she said, "I know 
that I have lost you: I nwke no further pretensions 
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to you, But neither shall you bave bim, sister!" So 
saying, she took a thorough hold of my head, thrust- 
ing both her hands into IllY locks and pressing my 
face- to hers, and kissed me repeatedly on the mouth, 
"N O\V," cried she, "fear my curse! Woe upon woe, 
for ever and ever, to her ,vho kisses these lips for the 
first time after nle! Dare to have anything more to 
do \vith hin1! I kllO\V Heaven hears me this time, 
And you, sir, hasten now, hasten away as fast as you 
can ! " 
I flew do\vn the stairs, \vith the firm determination 
never again to enter the house. 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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WHEN the German poets, as members of a corpora- 
tion, \vere no longer standing as one n1an, they did not 
enjoy the sn1allest advantages among their fellow 
citizens, They had neither support, standing, nor re- 
spectability, except in so far as their other position 
was favourable to them; and therefore it \vas a matter 
of nlere chance whether talent was born to honour or 
to disgrace, A poor son of earth, with a consciousness 
of mind and faculties, was forced to crawl along pain- 
fully through life, and, from the pressure of momentary 
necessities, to squander the gifts 'which perchance he 
had received fronl the J\1uses, Occasional poerns, the 
first and 1110st genuine of all, kinds of poetry, had 
become despicable to such a degree, that the nation 
even now cannot attain a conception of their high 
value: and a poet, if he did not strike altoget.her into 
Günther's path, appeared in the world in the lnost 
melancholy state of subserviency, as a jester and para- 
site; so that both on the theatre and on the stage of 
life he represented a character \vhich anyone and 
everyone could abuse at pleasure. 
If, on the contrary, the l\Iuse a
sociated herself \vith 
3 
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men of respectability, these received thereby a lustre 
which \yas reflected back to the donor, Noblemen 
well versed in life, like Hagedorn; dignified citizens, 
like Brockes; distinguished IneD of science, like Hal- 
ler, - appeared among the first in the nation, to be 
eq ual with the most en1Ïnent and the most prized, 
Those persons, too, were specially honoured, \vbo, 
together \vith this pleasing talent, distinguished them- 
selves as active, faithful lllen of business, In this \vay 
U z, Rabener, and 'Veisse enjoyed a respect of quite a 
peculiar kind: people had here to value, \vhen com- 
bined, those most heterogeneous qualities which are 
seldom found united, 
But now the time was to come for poetic genius to 
become self-conscious, to create for itself its o\vn cir- 
cumstances, and understand how to lay the foundation 
of an independent dignity. Everything requisite for 
founding such an epoch \vas conlbined in I(lopstock, 
Considered, both frOlll the sensual and moral side, he 
was a l)ure young lnan, Seriously and thoroughly 
educated, he places from his youth up\vards a great 
value upon hÜnself and upon \vhatever he does, and, 
while considerately measuring out beforehand the steps 
of his life, turns, \vith a presentÜnent of the \vhole 
strength of his internal nature, to\vard the loftiest and 
most grateful theule, The ljlcssiuh, a naHle which 
betokens infinite attributes, was to be glorified afresh 
by him, The Redeemer \vas to be the hero \vhom the 
poet thought to accompany through earthly lo\vliness 
and sorrows to the highest heavenly triulllphs, Every- 
thing Godlike, angelic, and hUlnan that lay in the 
young soul was here called into requisition, Brought 
up by the Bible and nourished by its strength, he now 
lives \vith patriarchs, prophets, and forerunners, as if 
they were present; yet all these are only evoked froln 
ages to draw a bright halo round the One \vhose hu- 
miliation they behold \vith astonishment, and in whose 
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exaltation they are gloriously to bear a part, For at 
last, after gloomy anù horrible hours, the everlasting 
Judge ,vill uncloud bis face, again acknowledge his 
Son and fello,v God, ,vho, on the other hand, \yill agaiu 
lead to hÜn alienateù men, - nay, even a fallen spirit, 
The living heavens shout with a thousand angel voices 
round the throne, and a radiall
e of love gushes out 
over the universe, \vhich shortly before had fastened its 
looks upon a fearful place of sacrifice, The heavenly 
peace \vhich Klopstock felt in the conception and exe- 
cution of this poenl cOlllnlunicates itself even no,v to 
everyone who reads the first ten cantos, ,vithout 
allowing certain requisitions to be brought for,vard, 
,vhich an advancing cultivation does not willingly 
abandon. 
The dignity of the subject elevated in the poet the 
feeling of his o,vn personality, That he himself ,vollld 
enter hereafter into those choirs, that the God-1\lan 
would distinguish hinl, nay, give hÍ1n face to face the 
re\vard for his labours, \vhich even here every feeling, 
pious heart had fonùly paid in Illany a pure teal', 
_ these ,vere such innocent, childlike thoughts and 
hopes, as only a ,yell-constituted n1Índ can conceive 
and cherish, Thus IClopstock gained the perfect right 
to regard hÜnself as a consecrated person, and thus in 
his actions he studie
 the IllOst scrupulous purity. 
Even in his uld age it troubled hÍ1n exceedingly that 
he had given his earliest love to a lady ,vho, hy nlarry- 
ing another, left hinl in uncertainty ,vhether she had 
really loved or been ,vol'thy of hÍ1n, The sentin18uts 
which bound hirn to l\leta; their hearty, tranquil affec- 
tion; their short, sacred nlarried life; the aversion of 
the surviving husband frOln a seconù union, - an is of 
that kind which Jllay ,yell be renlcmbered hereafter in 
the circle of the blessed, 
This honourable ('onduct to\vanl hÍ1nsclf was Rtill 
further enhanced Ly his being favourably l'eceiveù for 
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a long time in well-rninded Denmark, in the house of 
a great, and, hUIuanly speaking, excellent statesman. 
Here, in a higher circle, which was exclusive indeed, 
but, at the same time, devoted to external manners 
and attention toward the world, his tendency became 
still more decided, A composed demeanour, a meas- 
ured speech, and a laconism even ,,-hen he spoke 
openly and decidedly, gave hinl, through his .whole 
life, a certain diplomatic ministerial consequence, 'which 
seenled to be at variance ,vith his tender natural feel- 
ings, although both sprang from one source. Of all 
this, his first 'works give a clear transcript and type; 
and they thus could not but gain an incredible influ- 
ence. That, however, he personally assisted others 
who were struggling in life and poetry, has 
carcely 
been mentioned, as one of his IHOSt decided character- 
istics. 
But just such a furtherance of young people in 
literary action and pursuit, a hopeful l)leasure in bring- 
ing forward men not favoured by fortune, and making 
the ,vay easy to them, has rendered illustrious one 
German, who, in respect to the dignity ,,-hich he gave 
himself, may be named as the second, but, in regard to 
his living influence, as the first, It win escape no one 
that Gleim is here meant. Holding an obscure, but 
lucrative, office, residing in a pleasantly situated spot, 
not too large, and enlivened by military, civic, and 
literary activity, whence proceeded the revenues of a 
great and wealthy institution, not without a part of 
them remaining behind for the advantage of the place, 
he felt within himself also a lively productive ÏInpulse, 
which, however, '\vith all its strength, ,vas not quite 
enough for hin}; and therefore he gave biInself up to 
another, perhaps stronger, impulse, nanlely, that of 
n1aking others produce sOlnething, Both these activ- 
ities ,vere intert,vined incessantly during his whole 
long life. He could as easily have lived without 
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taking breath as ,vithout writing poetry and making 
presents; and, by helping needy, talents of all kinds 
through earlier or later eUlbarrassments, contributing 
to the honour of literature, he gained so 111any friends, 
deLtors, and dependents, that they ,villingly allowed 
his diffuse verses tu 'pass, since they could give him 
nothing in return for his rich benefits but endurance 
of his poetry, 
N ow, the high idea ,vhich these two 111eIl nIigbt well 
fornl of their own worth, and by which others were 
induced also to think ,yell of themselves, has produced 
very great anù beautiful results, both in public and 
private, But this consciousness, honoul'aLle as it is, 
called a peculiar evil down upon the111selves, on those 
around theIn, and on their time, If, judging frOln 
their intellectual effects, both these men may without 
hesitation be called great, with respect to the world 
they reulained but sInall, and, cOlll5idered in cOInparison 
with a lllore stirring life, their external position was 
nought, The day is long, and so is the night; one 
cannot be always ,vriting poetry, or doing, or giving; 
their tiIne could not be tilled up like that of people of 
the world, and lnell of rank and ,vealth; they there- 
fore set too high a value on their particular IÍ1nited situ- 
ations, attached an importance to their daily affairs 
which they should only have allo,ved thelnselves 
amongst each other, and took more than reasonable 
delight in their own jokes, 'which, though they 111ade 
the rnoment agreeable, could be of no consequence in 
the end, They received praise and hOllOnI' frolu others, 
as they deserved; they gave it back, ,vith lneasure 
indeed, but al,vays too profusely; and, because they 
felt that their friendship ,vas ,vorth much, they ,vere 
pleased to express it repeatedly, and in this spared 
neither paper nor ink. Thus arose thuse correspond- 
ences, at the deficiency of ,vhich in solid content A the 
moùeru world ,vonders; nor can it ùe blamed, when it 
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hardly sees the possibility of eminent men delighting 
themsel ves in such all interchange of nothing, or when 
it expresses the wish that such leaves nÜght have re- 
mained unprinted, But 'we 1nay suffer these few 
volumes alw,ays to stand along ,vith so n1any others 
upon our book-shelves, if ,ve have learned from them 
the fact, that even the most en1Ïnent man lives only by 
the day, and enjoys but a sorry entertainment when he 
throws himself too much back upon hinlself, and neg- 
lects to grasp into the fulness of the external world, 
where alone he can find nourislnnent for his growth, 
and at the sanle ti 111e a standard for its measuren1ent, 
The activity of these men was in its finest blooln, 
when we young folks also began to stir in our own 
circle; and ,vith my younger friends, if not with 
older persons too, I ,vas pretty 111uch in the way of 
falling into this sort of Inutual flattery, forbearance, 
raising and supporting. In my inlnlediate sphere, 
whatever I produced could ahvays be reckoned good. 
Ladies, friends, and patrons ,viTI not consider bad that 
which is unùertaken and ,vritten out of affection for 
them, Fron1 such oLligations at last arises the ex- 
pression of an empty satisfaction with each other, in 
the phrases of which a character is easily lost if it 
is not froln tilne to time steeled to higher excellence. 
And thus I had the happiness to say, that, by n1eans 
of an unexpected acquaintance, all the self-con1pla- 
cency, love of the looking-glass, vanity, pride, and 
haughtiness that lnight have been resting or working 
within me, were exposed to a very severe trial, which 
was unique .in its kind, by no lneans in accordance 
with the tit11e, anù therèfore so l11uch the lnore search- 
ing and 1n01'e sorely felt, 
For the most inlportant event, one that ,vas to have 
the weightiest consequences for l11e, ,vas Iny acquaint- 
ance with Herder, and the nearer connection with hÌ1n 
which sprung frorn it, He accompanied the travels of 
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the Prince of Holstein-Eutiu, who was in a ll1elancholy 
state of n1Ïnd, and had come 'with him to Strasburg, 
Our society, as soon as it kne\v of his arrival, was 
seized with a great longing to approach him; and this 
good fortune happened to me first, quite unexpectedly 
and by chance, I had gone to the Ghost tavern to 
inquire after some distinguished stranger or other. 
Just at the bottonl of the staircase I found a man who 
was on the point of ascending, and whonl I might have 
taken for a clergyrnan. His powdered hair was put 
up in a cue, his black clothes likewise distinguished 
him, but still more a long black silk mantle, the skirts 
of which he had gathered up and stuck into his pocket, 
This somewhat striking, but yet, on the whole, polite 
and pleasing, figure, of which I had already been told, 
left me not the least doubt that he ,vas the celebrated 
newconler; and my address was to convince him at 
once that I kne\v hÜn, He asked lilY name, which 
could be of no consequence to him; but my frankness · 
seemed to please him, since he returned it ,vith great 
friendliness, and, as we mounted the stairs, shO'wed 
hinlself ready inlmediately for animated communica- 
tion. I have forgotten WhOlll we visited then: it is 
sufficient to say, that at parting T begged pernlission to 
wait on him at his own residence, .which he granted 
nle kindly enough, I did not neglect to avail myself 
repea.tedly of this favour, and ,vas more and nlore 
attracted by him, He had a certain gentleness in 11Ís 
manner, ,vhich ,vas very suitable and becoming, with- 
out being exactly easy, A round face; an inlposing 
forehead; a somewhat puggish nose; a lnouth some- 
\vhat pron1Ïnent, but highly characteristic, pleasing, and 
amiable; a pair of coal-black eyes under black eye- 
bro\vs, which did not fail of their effect, although one 
of thell1 used to be red and infla111ed, By various 
questions he tried to make himf'elf acquainted with me 
and nlY situation, and his po,ver of attraction operated 
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on me with growing strength. I was, generally speak. 
ing, of a very confiding disposition; and with him 
especially I had no secrets. It was not long, however, 
before the repelling pulse of his .nature began to appear, 
and placed me in no small uneasiness, I related to 
hin1 many things of my youthful occupation and taste, 
and among others, of a collection of seals, ,vhich I had 
principally gotten together through the assistance of 
our family friend, who had an extensive correspond- 
ence, I had arranged thelll according to the" State 
Calendar," and by this means had become well ac- 
quainted with the whole of the potentates, the greater 
and lesser Iuightinesses and powers, even down to the 
nobility under them. These heraldic insignia had 
often, and in particular at the ceremonies of the coro- 
nation, been of use to my mel110ry. I spoke of these 
things with some complacency; but he was of another 
opinion, and not only stripped the subject of all inter- 
est, but also contrived to make it ridiculous and nearly 
disgusting. 
From this his spirit of contradiction I had much to 
endure; for he had resolved, partly because he \vished 
to separate from the prince, partly on account of 
a conlplaint in his eye, to remain in Strasburg. This 
complaint is one of the most inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant, and the more troublesome as it can be cured onlr 
by a painful, highly irritating, and uncertain operation. 
The tear-bag is closed beluw, so that the moisture con- 
tained in it cannot flow off to the nose, and so much 
the less as the adjacent bone is deficient in the aperture 
by which this secretion should naturally take place. 
The bottom of the tear-bag Inust therefore be cut open, 
and the bone bored through, when a horsehair is drawn 
through the lacrimal point, then down through the 
opened bag, and the new canal thus put into con- 
nection with it; and this hair is moved backwards and 
forwards every day, in order to restore the communi- 
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cation between the two parts, - all ,,-hich cannot be 
done or attained, if an incision is not first made ex- 
ternally in that place, 
Herder was now separated from the prince, had 
moved into lodgings of his own, and resolved to have 
himself operated upon by Lobstein. Here those exer- 
cises by which I had sought to blunt IllY sensibility 
did me good service: I ,vas able to be present at the 
operation, and to be servièeable and helpful in many 
"rays to so worthy a man. I found here every reason 
to admire his great firmness and endurance: for neither 
during the nun1erous surgical operations, nor at the 
oft-repeated painful dressings, did he show himself in 
any degree irritable; and of all of us he seemed to 
be the one who suffered least. But in the intervals, 
indeed, ,ve had to endure the change of his temper 
in many ways. I say we; for, besides myself, a pleas- 
ant Russian named Peglo\v was mostly with him. 
This man had been an early acquaintance of Herder's 
in Riga, and, though no longer a youth, was trying 
to perfect hÍInself in surgery under Lobstein's guidance. 
Herder could be channingly prepossessing and brilliant, 
but he coulù just as easily turn an ill-hun10ured side 
foremost. All tnen, indeed, have this attraction and 
repulsion, according to their natures, son1e more, SOIne 
less, some in longer, some in shorter, pulsations: few 
can really control their peculiarities in this respect, 
many in appearance, As for Herder, the preponder- 
ance of his contradictory, bitter, biting humour was 
certainly derived from his disease anù the sufferings 
arising from it. This case often occurs in life: one 
does not sutticiently take into consideration the moral 
effect of sickly conditions; and one therefore judges 
many characters very unjustly, because it is assumed 
that all men are healthy, and required of thenl that 
they shall conduct themselves accordingly. 
During the whole time of this cure I visited Herder 
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morning and evening: 1 even remained whole days 
'\vith hÜl1, and in a short time accuston1ed ll1yself 
so nluch the more to his chiding and faultfinding, 
as I daily learned to appreciate his beautiful and great 
qualities, his extensive knowledge, and his profound 
vie\ys, The influence of this good-natured blusterer 
,vas great and inlportant. He 'was five years older 
than III Y self, \vhich ill ) ounger days llJakes a great 
difference to begin 'with; and as I ackno'\yledged hilll 
for \yhat he was, and tried to value that 'which he 
had already proùuced, he necessarily gained a great 
superiority over nle, But the situation was not com- 
fortable; for older persons, \vith \vhonl I had associated 
hitherto, had sought to forIn IIle 'with indulgence, per- 
haps had even spoiled me by their lenity: but frOlll 
Herder, behave as one ll1Ïght, one could never expect 
approval. As now, on the one side, lllY great affection 
anù reverence for hiIn, aBd, on the other, the discontent 
'which he excited in me, ,vere continually at strife \vith 
each other, there arose ,vi thin ll1e an in\vard struggle, 
the first of its kind \v hich I had exper
nced in lllY 
life, Since his conversations \vere at all tirnes ÏIn- 
portant, whether he askeù, answered, or conlll1unicateù 
his opinions in any other manner, he could not but 
ad vance 111e daily, nay, hourly, to new views, At 
Leipzig I had accusto111ed l11yself to a narrow and cir- 
CUl1lscl'ibeù existence, and IllY general kno,vleòge of 
Gerlllan literature could not be extended by my situa- 
tion in Frankfort; nay, those nlystico-religio-chenlical 
occupations had led me into obscure regions, and what 
had been passing for SOllle years back in the \vide 
literary \vorlù had, for the lllost part, ren1ained un- 
known to Ine, N o,v I was at once nlade acquainted 
by Herder ,vith all the new aspiration and all the 
tendencies which it seeIHed to be taking, He had 
alreaùy nlade hÜnself sufficiently known; and by his 
"Fragulents," his "Kritische Wälder" (" Critical 
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Woods "), and other ,yorks, had immediately placed 
hinlself by the side of the Illost eu1Ïnent 11len ,,
ho had 
for a long titue dra-wn tu\vard them the eyes of 
their country, What an agitation there must have 
been in such a mind, what a ferlnentation thpre 11lust 
have been in such a nature, can neither he cunceived 
nor describe(l. But great was certainly the concealed 
effort, as will be easily adnritted \vhen one reflectR 
for ho\v Inany years after\vard, and ho\v IllUC'h, he has 
done and produced, 
'Ve had not lived together long in this manner ,vhen 
he confided to llle that he meant to be a cOlupetitor for 
the prize which was offered at Berlin for the Lest 
treatise on the origin of language, IIis 'work \vas 
already nearly cOlupleted; and, as he \vrote a very 
neat hand, he could soon comnlunicate to nle, in part, 
a legible manuscript. I haa never reflected on such 
subjects, for I was yet too deeply involved in the n1Ïdst 
of things to have thought aLuut their beginning and 
end, The question, too, seemed to l11e idle in SOlne 
measure; for, if God had created Ulan as Ulan, language 
was just as innate in hÜn as \valkillg erect: he lllUSt 
have just as well perceived that he coulll sing \vith his 
throat, and modify the tunes in various \vays \vith 
tongue, palate, and lips, as he nlust have relnarked that 
he could \vall
, and take hold of thillgs, If lHall ,vas 
of divine origin, so \VaR also language; and if Ulan, 
considered in the circle of nature, ,vas a natural being, 
language was likewise natural. These t\VO things, like 
soul and body, I could never separate, SiissnlÌlch, 
\vith a realism crude, yet sonle\vhat fantastically de- 
vised, had declared himself for the divine origin; that 
is, that God had played the schoohnaster to the first 
men, Herder's treatise \vent to sho\v that Ulan as luau 
could and Blust have attained to language by his own 
powel't;, I read the treatise \vith much pleasure, aud 
it \vas of special aid in strengthening IUY lnind; but I 
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did not stand high enough, either in knowledge or 
thought, to fornl a solid judgrnent upon it, I therefore 
gave the author IllY applause, adding only a few re- 
marks which flowed frorn nlY way of vie\ving the 
subject, But one ,vas received just like the other: 
there was scolding and blaming 'v hether one agreed 
with him conditionally or unconditionally, The fat 
surgeon had less patience than I: he humourously de- 
clined the communication of this prize-essay, and 
affirmed that he \vas not prepared to meditate on such 
abstract topics, He urged us in preference to a garne 
of onlLre, \vhich we conllllonly played together in the 
evenJng, 
During so troublesome and painful a cure, Herder 
lost nothing of his vivacity; but it became less and 
less anlÌable, He could not write a 'note to ask for 
anything that would not be spiced with some scoff or 
other. Once, for instance, he wrote to file thus: 


"If those letters of Brutus thou hast in thy Cicero's letters, 
Thou, whonl consolers of schools, decked out in magnificent 
bindings, 
Soothe frOlD their welI-planned shelves, - yet more by the 
outside than inside,- 
Thou, who from gods art descended, or Goths, or from origin 
filthy, 1 
Göthe, seud theln to n1e." 


It \vas not polite, indeed, that he should have per- 
mitted hinlself this, jest on my name; for a nlan's 
name is not like a mantle, \vhich merely hangs about 
him, and \vhich, perchance, Inay be safely t,vitched 
and pulled, but is a perfectly fitting garment, which 
has grown over and over hÜn like his very skin, at 
which one cannot scratch and scrape \vithout wound- 
ing the man hÜnself, 


1 The German word is "Koth;" and the whole object of the 
line is, to introduce a play on the words "Göthe," "Götter." 
" Gothen " and" Koth," - TRANS, 
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The first reproach, on the contrary, was better 
founded, I had brought with me to Strasburg the 
authors I had obtained, by exchange, frolll Langer, 
together with various fine editions from my father's 
collection besides, and had set them up on a neat 
bookcase, with the best intentions of using them, But 
how should my time, which I split up into a hundred 
different activities, suffice for that? Herder, who was 
lllOst attentive to books, since he had need of them 
every moment, perceiveù n1Y fine collection at his first 
visit, but soon saw, too, that I made no use of them, 
He, therefore, as the greatest ellemy to all semblance 
and ostentation, was accustomed, on occasion, to rally 
me upon the subject, 
Another sarcastic poern occurs to me, which he sent 
me one evening, 'when I had been telling him a great 
deal about the Dresden gallery, I had, indeed, not 
penetrated into the higher lneaniug of the Italian 
school; but Dominico 
"eti, an excellent artist, al- 
though a hunlourist, and therefore not of the first 
rank, had interested DIe much, Scripture subjects had 
to be painted, He confined hiDmelf to the New Tes- 
tament parables, and was fonù of representing thenl 
with much originality, taste, and good humour, Hp 
brought them altogether into every-day life; and the 
spirited and naïve details of his compositions, recom- 
mended by a free pencil, had rnaùe a vivid inlpression 
upon me, At this, my childish enthusiasm for art, 
Herder sneered in the following fashion: 
" From sympathy, 
The master I like best of an 
Dominico Feti they call, 
A parahle from Script.ur
 hp if' ahle 
Neatly to turn into a crazy fable 
From sympathy: - thou crazy parable! " 
I could Jnention Inany jokes of the kind, more or 
less clear or abstruse, cheerful or bitter, They did not 
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vex 1ne, but nlade me feel unconlfortable, Yet since I 
knew how to value highly everything that contributed 
to my o\vn cultivation, and as I had often given up 
former opinions and inclinations, I soon accommodated 
1nyself, anù only sought, as far as it was possible for 
me from lllY point of view, to distinguish just blanle 
from unjust invectives, And thus no day passed that 
had not been, in the most fruitful Inanner, instructive 
to me, 
I \vas luaùe acquainted by him \vith poetry fronl 
quite a different side, in another light than heretofore, 
and one, too, which suited nle well, The poetic art of 
the Hebre\vs, which he treated ingeniously after his 
predecessor Lo\vth, - popular poetry, the traditions of 
'v hich in Alsace he urged us to search after; and the 
oldest records existing as poetry, - all 10re witness 
that poetry in general \vas a gift to the \vorld and to 
nations, and not the private inheritance of a fe'w re- 
fined, cultivated 111en, I swallowed all this; and the 
nlore eager I was in receiving, the 1110re liberal was he 
in giving, so that ,ve spent the most interesting hours 
together, The other natural studies which I had 
begun, I endeavoured to continue; and as one always 
has tÏ1ne enough, if one \vill apply it well, so amongst 
them all I succeeùed in doing t\vice or thrice as much 
as usual, As to the fulness of those fe\v \veeks during 
\vhich we lived together, I can well say, that all which 
Herder has gradually produced since was then an- 
nounced in the genn, and that I thereby fell into the 
fortunate conùition that I could cOIl11>letely attach to 
sOlnething higher, and expand all that I had hitherto 
thought, learned, and made nlY o\vn, Had Herder 
been l11ethodical, I should have found the lllost pre- 
cious guide for giving a durable tendency to IllY culti- 
vation; but he ,vas nlore inclined to exalnine and 
stÌlnulate than to lead and conduct, Thus he at first 
lllade l11e acquainted 'with Halnann's writings, upon 
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which he set a very great value, Rut instead of 
instructing nle as to these, and making the Lias and 
drift of his extraordinary mili<l intelligible to llle, it 
generally only served hin} for alnusenlent when I 
behaved strangely enough in trying to get at the 
meaning of such sibylline leaves, Ho-wever, I could 
,veIl feel that sOlnething in HanIann's writings ap- 
pealed to nle; and to this I gave nlyself up, ,vithout 
kno,ving "Thence it came or 'whither it ,vas leading 
llle. 
After the cure had lasted longer than was reason- 
able, Lobstein had begun to hesitate, and to repeat 
hilliself in his treatment, so that the affair ,vould not 
COBle to an end; and Peglo\v, too, had confided to llie 
in private that a favourable issue was hardly to be 
expected; the ,vhole position becalne gloolny: Herder 
becallle illipatient and out of telnper; he could not 
succeed ill continuing his activity as heretofore, and 
was obliged to restrain hinlself the lllore, as they began 
to lay the hlalne of the surgical failure upon his too 
great lllental exertion, and his uninterrupted, animated, 
nay, Inerry, intercourse with us, It is sufficient to say, 
that, after so nluch trouble anù suffering, the artificial 
tear-channel would not form itself, and the comnluni- 
cation intended ,vauld not take place, I t was neces- 
sary to let the ,vound heal over lest the disease should 
become ,yorse, If, no,v, during the operation, one 
could but adrnire Herder's finnness under such pains, 
his melancholy ana even fierce resignation to the idea 
that he must bear such a blot about hiIn all his life 
had about it sOlnething truly sublinle, l,y which he 
gained for ever the reverence of those ,vho saw anù 
loved hilll, This disease, \vhich disfigured so expres- 
sive a countenance, nlu
t have been 
o Hluch the lllore 
afflicting to him, as he had beCOlIle acquainted \\"ith an 
excellent lady in IJarIIlstadt, and had gain8d her affec- 
tions, It may have been for this cause principally 
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that he submitted to the cure, in order, on his return, 
to appear more free, more cheerful, and nlore hand- 
some in the eyes of his half-betrothed, and to unite 
himself nlore certainly and indissolubly with her,. 
Ho'wever, he hastened away from Strasburg as soon 
as possible; and, since his star had hitherto been as 
expensive as it was unpleasant, I borrowed a sum of 
nloney for hinl, which he pronlÏsed to refund by an 
appointed day, The time passed without the arrival 
of the money. My creditor, indeed, did not dun me; 
but I was for several weeks in em barrassnlent, At 
last the letter and money came, and even here he did 
not act unlike himself: for, instead of thanks or an 
apology, his letter .contained nothing but satirical 
things in doggerel verse, which ,vould have puzzled, if 
not alienated, another; but it did not nlove me at all, 
for I had conceived so great and powerful an idea of 
his worth that it absorbed everything of an opposite 
nature which could have injured it, 
One should never speak, publicly at least, of his 
o'\vn faults, or those of others, unless he hopes to attain 
some useful end thereby: on this account I will here 
insert certain remarks which force thenlselves upon 
me, 
Gratitude and ingratitude belong to those events 
which appear every mornent in the moral world, and 
about which nlen can never agree among thenlselves, 
I usually distinguish between non-thankfulness, ingrat- 
itude, and aversion from gratitude. The fornler is 
innate with men, nay, created '\vith thenl; for it arises 
from a happy volatile forgetfulness of the repulsive as 
well as of the delightful, by which alone the continua- 
tion of life is possible, l\lan needs such an infinite 
quantity of previous and concurrent assistances for a 
tolerable existence, that if he would always pay to the 
sun and the earth, to (jocl and nature, to ancestors 
and parents, to friends anù cornpanions, the tbanks due 
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to them, he would have neither time nor feeling left 
to receive and enjoy ne\v benefits, But, if the natural 
man suffers this volatility to get the contrul in and 
over him, a cold indifference gains more and more the 
as.cendency, and one at last regards one's benefactor as 
a stranger, to 'whose injury, perhaps, anything may be 
undertaken, provided it be advantageous to ourselves, 
This alone can properly be called ingratitude, which 
results from the rudeness into \vhich the uncultivated 
nature must necessarily lose itself at last, A version 
from gratitude, however, the re\varding of a benefit by 
ill-natured and sullen conduct, is very rare, and occurs 
only in elninent men, such as, .with great natura1 gifts, 
and a presentiment of them, being born in a lo\ver 
rank of society or in a helpless condition, lllust, from 
their youth up\vards, force themselves along step by 
step, and receive at every point aids and supports, 
which are often embittered and repulsive to them 
through the coarseness of their benefactors, since that 
which they receive is earthly, \vhile that \vhich, on 
the other hand, they give, is of a higher kind; so that 
what is, strictly speaking, a con1pensation, is out of the 
question, Lessing, ,vith the fine kno.wledge of earthly 
things ,vhich fell to his share in the best years of his 
life, has in one place bluntly but cheerfully expresseJ 
hirnself. Herder, on the contrary, constantly enlbit- 
tered his finest days, both for hinlself and others, 
because he kne\v not ho\v to nloderate, by strength of 
mind in later years, that ill-hulnour which had neces- 
sarily seized hirn in youth, 
One rnay well make this demand of hinlself; for to 
a man's capability of cultivation, COlnes, 'with friendly 
aid, the light of nature, \vhich is always aetive in en- 
lightening him about his condition: and generally, in 
many moral points of culture, one should nut construe 
the failings too severely, nor look about after the n10st 
serious and remote means of correcting them; for cer- 
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tam faults n1ay Le easily and even playfully removed 
Thus, for instance, by n1ere habit, we can excite grati- 
tude in ourselves, keep it alive, and even make it 
necessary to us, 
In a biographical attempt, it is proper to speak of 
one's self, I am, by nature, as little grateful as any 
man; and, on forgetting the Lenefit received, the 
violent feeling of a n10mentary disagreement could very 
easily beguile me into ingratitude. 
To obviate this, I accustomed myself, in the first 
place, 'with everything that I possessed, to call to lllind 
with pleasure ho,v I can1e by it, frolll wholn I received 
it, whether it vias by way of present, exchange, or 
purchase, or in any other n1anner, I have accustolned 
lnyself, in sho\ving n1Y collections, to mention the per- 
sons by who
e Ineans I obtained each article, nay, even 
to do justice to the occasion, to the accident, to the 
reillotest cause and coincidence, by which things which 
are dear and of value to me have beconle n1Ìne. That 
which surrounùs us thus receives a life; \ve see in it a 
spiritual cOlnbination, full of love, renlÌnding us of its 
origin; and, by thus n1aking past circunlstances present 
to us, our m01l1entary existence is elevated anù en- 
riched; the originators of the gifts rise repeatedly 
before the inlagination; ,ve connect with their iInage a 
pleasing relnelnbrance; ingratitude Lecon1es in1possible; 
and a return, on occasion, becon1es easy and desirable. 
At the saIne tiIne, we are led to the consideration of 
that \,rhich is not a possession palpable to the senses; 
and ,ve love to recapitulate to 'VhOIIl our higher en- 
do,vments are to be ascribed, and ,vhence they take 
their date. 
Before I turn my attention frOln Iny connection with 
Herder, ,vhich ,vas so in1portant and so rieh in COll- 
sequences for Ine, I find yet s01l1ething luore to adduce, 
Nothing was more natural than that I should by 
degrees become lllore and nlore reserveù toward Her- 
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del', in COllllllUllicating those things \vhich had hitherto 
contributed to nlY culture, but especially such as still 
seriously occupied lilY attention at the llloment. He 
had destroyed lny enjoYlnent of so much that I had 
loved before, and had especially blamed me in the 
strongest manner for the pleasure I took in "Ovid's 
l\1etamorphoses," I n1Ìght defend lllY favourite as I 
\vould; I n1ight say, that, for a youthful fancy, noth- 
ing could Le rnore delightful than to linger in those 
cheerful and glurious regions \vith gods and dellli-gods, 
and to be a \vitness of their deeds and passions; I 
n1ight circumstantially quote that previously lllelltioned 
opinion of a sober-minded ll1an, and corroborate it by 
my o\vn experience, - all this, according to Herder, 
\vent for nothing; there \vas no in1llIediate truth, prop- 
erly so called, to be found in these poems: here 'was 
neither Greece nor Italy, neither a primitive ,vorId nor 
a cultivated one; everything \vas rather an imitation 
of \vhat had already existed, and a mannerised repre- 
sentation, such as could be expected only from an over- 
cultivated luan, And if at last I ,yould nwintaÍ11, that 
whatever an elllinent individual produces is also nature, 
antI that ahvays, in all natiolls, ancient and n10dern, 
the poet alone has been the Inaker, this \vas not 
allo-wed to pass, and I had to endure llluch on this 
account, nay, I \yas altnost disgusted \vith li1Y Ovid Ly 
it; for there is no affection, no haLit so strong, that it 
can hold out in the long run against the anÍluadver- 
sions of enlÍ11ent luen in \VhOln one places confidence, 
SUlnething always cleaves to us; and, if one cannot 
love uncollditionally, love is already in a critical con- 
ditiun, 
I 1l10St carefully concealed fronl hÜn IllY interest in 
certain subjects \vhich had ruuted thelllselves )vithin Ine, 
and ,vere, hy little and little, Inoulding thenlsel ves into 
poetic fornI, These \vcre " Gijtz von Berlichingen " and 
" Fau
L" The lJiography of the fUrInel' had seized 
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m y inmost heart. The fiO'ure of a rOHO'h well-mean- 
b b , 
lng self-helper, in a wild anarchical tilne, a,vakened 
my deepest sympathy, The significant ]?uppet-sho,v 
fable of the latter resounded and vibrated luany-toned 
within me. I had also wandered about in all sorts 
of science, and had early enough been led to see its 
vanity. I had, moreover, tried all sorts of ways in 
:real life, and had always returned nlore unsatisfied and 
troubled. N ow, these things, as \vell as nlal1Y others, 
1 carried about with llle, and delighted myself with 
them during lllY solitary hours, but 'without writing 
anything down, But, lnost of all, I concealed from 
Herder my mystico-cabalistical chemistry, and every- 
thing relating to it; although, at the saIne tilne, I \vas 
still very fond of secretly busying myself in working it 
out more consistently than it had been cOllllllunicated 
to me, Of my poetical labunrs, I believe I laid before 
hinl "Die l\1itschuldigen;" but I do not recollect that 
on this account I received either correction or en- 
couragelnent on his part, Yet, ,vith all this, he 
remained what he 'vas: ,vhatever proceeded fronl him 
had an iInportant, if not a cheering effect; f'nd even his 
hand writing exercised a Inagic power over llle, I do 
not renlelnber having ever torn up or thro\vn away one 
of his letters, or even a 11]ere envelope frolD his hand; 
yet, with my various changes of place and time, not 
one document of those strange, foreboding, and happy 
days is left, 
That Herder's power of attraction had as nluch effect 
on others as on TIle, I should scarcely mention, had I 
not to remark that it extended itself })articularly to 
Jung, cOlnmonly called Stilling, The true, honest 
striving of this lllan could not but deeply interest 
everybody ,vho had any feeling, and his susceptibility 
must have channed into candour everyone ,vho ,vas in 
a condition to ilnpart anything, Even Herder behaved 
to\varù him with TIIOre forbearance than toward the 
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rest of us,' for his counter-action always seemed to 
stand in relation ,vith the action exerted upon him. 
Jung's narrowness ,vas accolupanied by so ll1uch good 
will, his urgency with so ll1uch softness and earnest- 
ness, that a luan of intelligence could certainly not be 
severe against hÏ1n, and a benevolent IHan could not 
scoff at him or turn him into ridicule. Jung was also 
exhilarated to such a degree by Herder, that he felt 
himself strengthened and advanced in all he did: even 
his affection for ll1e seemed to lose ground in the 
saIne ratio; yet ,ve al,vays relllained good companions, 
ll1acle allowances for each other frolll first to last, and 
mutually rendered the most friendly services. 
Let us no,v, however, withdra,v from the sick- 
chaulber of friendship, and frOlll the general considera- 
tions ,vhich refer rather to disorder than to health of 
ll1ind; let us betake ourselves into the open air, to the 
lofty and broad gallery of the minster, as if the time 
,vere still present ,vhen we young fellowq often ap- 
pointed an evening lneeting to greet the departing sun 
'with brimming goblets. Here all conversation was 
lost in the contemplation of the country; here sharp- 
ness of eyesight ,vas put to the proof, and everyone 
strove to perceive, nay, plainly to distinguish, the most 
distant objects. Good telescopes ,vere eUlployed to 
assist us, and one friend after another exactly pointed 
out the spot which had beconle the 11l0
t dear and 
precious to him: nor did I lack such 
t little spot, 
'which, although it did not COIUC out váth Ï1nportance 
in the landscape, nevertheless nlOl'e than all the rest 
attracted lne with an amiable magic, On these occa- 
sions the iInagination ,vas excited by relating our ad- 
ventures; and sevérallittle jaunts 'were concerted, nay, 
often undertaken on the Rpur of the 1llOlllent, of which 
I ,vill circulllstalltially relate only 011e instead of a 
number, since in many respects it wa
 of consequence 
to llle. 
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'Vith t\VO \vorthy friends and fellow boarders, Engel- 
bach and 'Veylalld, both natives of Lo\ver Alsace, I 
repaired on horseback to Zabern, where, in the fille 
weather, the friendly little place smiled pleasantly 
upon us, The sight of the bishop's castle a\vakened 
our adlniration; the extent, height, and splendour of a 
new set of stables bore \vitness to the other comforts 
of the o\vner. The gorgeousness of the staircase sur- 
prised us; the cluunbers and saloons \ve trod 'with 
reverence; ouly the person of the cardinal, a little 
wreck of a nlan, \VhOnl we sa\v at table, made a con- 
trast, The vie\v of the garden is splendid; and a 
canal, three-quarters of a league long, which leads 
straight up to the middle of the castle, gives a high 
idea of the taste and. resources of the fonnel' possessors. 
We rambled up and down there, and enjoyeJ. nlany parts 
of this altogether beautifully situated country, skirting 
the lnagllificellt plain 
f Alsace, at the foot of the 
V ot-iges, 
After \ve had enjoyed ourselves at this clerical out- 
post of a royal po\ver, and had made ourselves COlll- 
fort able in its region, \ve arrived early next morning at 
a public work, \vhich most noLly opens the entrance 
into a Inighty kingdolll, Il1un1Ïned by the beanls of 
the rising sun, the falnons Zabern-stairs, a \vork of in- 
credible labour, rose before us, A road, built serpen- 
tine-\vise over the most fearful crags, and wide enough 
for three \vagons abreast, leads up hill so gently, that 
the ascent is scarcely perceptible, The hardness and 
Sllloothlless of the ,yay, the flat-topped elevations on 
both sid.es for the foot-passengers, the stone channels to 
lead off the nlountain-water, all are executed as neatly, 
as artisticaHy and durably, so that they afford a satis- 
factory vie\v, Thus one gradually arrives at Pfalzburg, 
a nIodern fortification. It is situated upon a moderate 
hill; the works are elegantly built on blackish rocks, 
and. of the same kind of stone; and the joinings, being 
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pointed out 'with white mortar, sho\v exactly the size 
of the square stones, and give a striking proof ùf neat 
\yorklnanship, "\Ve found the place itself, as is proper 
for a fortress, regular, built of stone, and the church in 
good taste, "\Vhen we \vandered through the streets, 
- it \vas nine o'clock on Sunday morning, - we heard 
music: they \vere already \valLáug in the tavern to 
their hearts' content; and as the iuhabitallts did not 
suffer themselves to be disturbed in their pleasures by 
the great scarcity, nay, by the threatened falnine; so 
also our youthful cheerfulness \vas not at all troubled 
when the baker on the road refused us SOlne bread, and 
directed us to the tavern, \vhere perhaps 'we might 
procure provisionR at the usual place, 
vVe novv very gladly rode dO\Vll the Zabern-stairs 
again to gaze at this architectural \vonder a second 
time, and to enjoy once more the refreshing prospect 
over Alsace. We soon reached TIuchs\veiler, where 
friend Weyland had prepared for us a good reception, 
To a fresh, youthful n1Ìnd the condition of a snlall 
town is well suited: farnily connections are closer and 
more perceptible; doulestic life, which, with moderate 
activity, moves hither and thither bet"ween light official 
duties, town business, agriculture and gardening, invites 
us to a friendly participation; sociableness is necessary; 
and the stranger finds himself very pleasantly situated 
in the lÜnited circles, if the disputes of the inhabitants, 
which in such places are more palpable, do not every- 
where come in contact \vith hinl, This little to\vn 
was the chief place of the county of Hanau- Lichtenberg, 
belonging to the Lalldgrave of Dannstadt, under French 
sovereignty, A regency and board of officers estab- 
lished here nlade the place an Ì1nportant ceutre of a 
very beautiful and desirable principality. 'Ye easily 
forgot the unequal str
ets and the irregular architecture 
of the place \vhen we went out to look at the old 
castle and the gardens, which are excellelltly laid out 
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on a hill. Numerous little pleasure-woods, a preserve 
for tame and wild pheasants, and the relics of many 
similar arrangements, showed how pleasant this little 
, residence must formerly have been, 
Yet all these views were surpassed by the prospect 
which met the eye, when, frorn the neighbouring Basch- 
berg, one looked over the perfectly paradisiacal region. 
This height, wholly heaped together out of different 
kinds of shells, attracted my attention for the first 
time to such documents of antiquity: I had never be- 
fore seen them together in so great a mass. Yet the 
curious eye soon turned itself exclusively to the land- 
scape, You stand on the last land ,vard 1 mountain- 
point; toward the north lies a fruitful plain, interspersed 
with little forests, and bounded by a stern row of 
mountains, that stretches itself westward toward Za- 
bere, where the episcopal palace and the Abbey of St. 
John, lying a league beyond it, may be plainly recog- 
nised, Thence the eye follows the n10re and more 
vanishing chain of the Vosges to,vard the south, If 
you turn to the northeast, you see the castle of Lich- 
tenberg upon a rock; and toward the southeast the 
eye has the boundless plain of Alsace to scrutinise, 
\vhich, afar off, ,vithdraws itself from the sight in the 
more and more misty landscape, until at last the Sua- 
bian mountains melt away like shadows into the ho- 
rIzon, 
Already, in my limited wanderings through the 
world, I had remarked ho,v inlportant it is in travelling 
to ascertain the course of the ,vaters, and even to ask 
with respect to the smallest brook, whither in reality 
it runs, One thus acquires a general survey of every 
stream-region in which one happens to be, a conception 
of the heights and depths which bear relation to each 
other, and by these leading lines, which assist the con- 
1 That is, toward Ger1;any, Germany is the laYLd by pre- 
eminence, - American Note, 
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templation as well as the memory, extricates one's self 
in the surest manner from the geological and political 
labyrinth. With these observations, I took a solemn 
farewell of Iny beloved Alsace, as the next morning 
we n1eant to turn our steps toward Lorraine, 
The evening passed away in fan1Ïliar conversation, in 
which we tried to cheer ourselves up under a joyless 
present by remen1brances of a better past. Here, as 
in the whole of this small country, the narn
 of the last 
Count Reinhard von Hanau ,vas blessed above all others: 
his great understanding and aptitude had appeared in 
all his actions, and many a beautiful Inernorial of his 
existence yet relnained, Such men have the advantage 
of being double benefactors: once to the present, which 
they make happy, and then to the future, the feeling 
of which and courage they nourish and sustain. 
Now as 'we turned north'west'ward into the moun- 
tains, passed by Lutzelstein, an old nlountain to,ver, in 
a very hilly country, and descended into the region of 
the Saar and the 11:ose11e, the heavens began to luwer, 
as if they ,vould render yet more sensible to us th
 
condition of the more rugged western country, The 
valley of the Saar, ,vhere '\ve first reached Bockenheim, 
a small place, and saw opposite to it Neusaar,verden, 
which is 'well built, ,vith a pleasure-castle, is bordered 
on both sides by rnountains ,vhich n1Ïght be called 
melancholy, if at their foot an endless succession of 
meado,vs and fields, caned the Huhnau, did not extend 
as far as Saaralbe, and beyond it, farther than the eye 
can reach, Great buildings, belonging to the fornleI' 
stables of the Duke of Lorraine, here attract the tye : 
they are at present used as a dairy, for 'which Pl111)ose, 
indeed, they are very well situated, 'Ye passed through 
Saargenlünd to Saarbrüe k, and tbis little residence 
,vas a hright point in a land so rocky and "oody. 
The to,vn, slna11 and hilly, hut ,'\ ell adorned by the 
last prince, nlakes at once n plPflsing impre
sion, as 
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the houses are all painted a grayish \vhite, and the 
different elevation of theln affords a variegated view. 
In the n1Ïddle of a beautiful square, surrounded \vith 
handsonle buildings, stands the Lutheran church, on a 
small scale, but in proportion with the whole, The 
front of the castle lies on the same level with the 
to\vn; the back, on the contrary, on the declivity of a 
steep rock, This has not only been worked out terrace- 
fashion, to afford easy access to the valley, but an 
oblong garden-plot has also Deen obtained belo\v, by 
turning off the stream on one side, and cutting away 
the rock on the other, after which this \vhole space 
was lastly fined up with earth and planted. The time 
of this undertaking fell in the epoch \vhen they used 
to consult the architects about laying out gardens, just 
as at present they call in the aid of the landscape- 
painter's eye. The whole arrangenlent of the castle, 
the costly and the agreeable, the rich and the orna- 
mental, betokened a life-en joying o\vner, such as the 
deceased prince had been: the present sovereign was 
not at home, President von Günderode received us 
in the nlost obliging manner, and entertained us 
for three days better than we had a right to expect, 
I made use of the various acquaintance \vhich 've 
forlned, to instruct myself in n1any respects, The life 
of the late prince, rich in pleasure, gave nlaterial 
enough for conversation, as \vell as the various expedi- 
ents \vhich he hit upon to Blake use of the advautages 
supplied by the nature of his land, Here I was no\v 
properly initiated into the interest for mountain coun- 
tries, and the love for those economical anù technical 
investigations \vhich have busied me a great part of my 
life was first awakened \vithill 111e, 'Ve heard of the 
rich coal-pits at Dut\veil, of the iron and alunl \vorks, 
and even of a burning lTIountain; and \ve prepared 
ourselves to see these \vonåers close, 
We no\v rode through woody lllountains, \vhich 
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n1ust seelll wild and dreary to hiIn 'who conles out of 
a magnificent, fertile land, and which can attract us 
only by the internal contents of its bosonl, 'Ve were 
lllade acquainted with on sinIple anù one cOllIplicated 
piece of nlachinery, \vithin a short distance of each 
other; nall1ely, a scythe-slnithy and a \vire-drawing fac- 
tory, If one is pleased at the first because it supplies 
the place of com1l1011 hands, one cannot sufficiently 
admire tbe other; for it \yorks in a higher organic 
sense, frolll \vbich understanding and consciousness are 
scarcely to be separated, In the ahlln-\vorks \ve lilade 
accurate inquiries about the production and purifying 
of this so necessary lllaterial; anù \vhen we sa\v great 
heaps of a white, greasy, loose, earthy Inatter, and 
asked the use of it, the laùourers ans\vereLl, sll1Ïling, 
that it \vas the SCUlll thro\vn up in boiling the alunl, 
and that Herr Stauf had it collected, as he hoped 
perchance to turn it to some profit, "Is Herr Stauf 
alive yet 1" exclainleù lny cornpanion in surprise, 
They ans\vered in the affinllative, anel assured us, that, 
according to the plan of our journey, \ve should not 
pass far from his lonely d \velling. 
Our road now led up along the channels by \vhich 
the alulu-water is cOlJducted down, and the principal 
horizontal \yorks (Stollen), which they call the" Lal/;d- 
g1'ube," and froln which the falnous Dut\veil coals are 
procureù, These, \vhen they are dry, have the Llue 
colour of darkly tarnished steel; and the lnost beautiful 
succession of rainbo\v-tint.p. plays over the surface \yith 
every lnovement, The deep abysses of the coal-levels, 
however, attracted us so 11luch the less as their con- 
tents lay richly poured out around us, 'Ye no\V reached 
the open n1Ïne, ill ",
hich the roasted nlll Ul-scales are 
steeped in lye; and, soon after, a strange OCCHrrenf'e 
surprised us, although ,ve had been prepared. "T e 
entered into a chasHl, and found ourselves in the J'('giun 
of the Burning :\Ioulltnin, A strong Slllell of sulphur 
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surrounded us; one side of the cavity 'vas almost red. 
hot, covered ,vith reddish stone burnt white; thick 
fumes arose froin the crevices, and we felt the heat of 
the ground through our strong boot-soles, An event 
so accidental- for it is not known how this place 
became ignited - affords a greát advantage for the 
manufacture of alum; since the alun1-scales, of 'which 
the surface of the Inountain consists, lie there perfectly 
roasted, and n1ay be steeped in a short tin1e and very 
well. The whole chasm has arisen by the calcined 
scales being gradually removed and used up, "\Ve 
clambered up out of this depth, aud were on the top 
of the mountain. A pleasant beech-grove encircled the 
spot, which follo,ved up to the chasm, and extended 
itself on both sides of it. J\Iany trees ,vere already 
dried up: some 'vere ",-ithering near others, which, as 
yet quite fresh, felt no forebodings of that fierce beat 
which was approaching and threatening their roots also. 
Upon this space different openings were steaming, 
others had already done sInoking; and this fire had 
thus sn10uldered for ten years already through old 
broken-up pits and horizontal shafts, with which the 
mountain is undern1Íned, It Inay, too, have penetrated 
to the clefts through new coal-beds: for, some hundred 
paces farther into the wood, they had conten1plated 
following up manifest indications of an abundance of 
coal; but they had not excavated far before a strong 
srnoke burst out against the labourers, and dispersed 
thein. The opening was filled up again, yet we found 
the place still SillOking as we went on our ,vay past it 
to the residence of our hermit-like chen1ist, This is 
situated amid nlountains and woods; the valleys there 
take very various and pleasing ,vindings ; the soil round 
about is black and of the coal kind, and strata of it 
frequently C01l1e in sight, A coal philosopher - philo- 
sophrns ver 'l:gncu
, as they said formerly - could 
scarcely have settled himself more suitably. 
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We approached a small house, not inconvenient for 
a dwelling, and found Herr Stauf, ,vho illlnlediately 
recognised my friend, and received him with lamenta- 
tions about the new governrnent, Indeed, we could 
see, from 'what he said, that the alum-works, as ,yell as 
lnany other well-meant establislunents, on account of 
external and perhaps internal circurnstances also, did 
not pay their expenses, with much else of the sort, He 
belonged to the chemists of that time, \vho, \yith a hearty 
feeling for all that could be done ,vith the products of 
nature, took delight in abstruse investigations of trifles 
and secondary matters, and, with their insufficient 
kno\vledge, were not dexterous enough to do that from 
,vhich properly economical and mercantile profit is to 
be derived, Thus the use to which he hoped to turn 
that scum lay very far in the distance: thus he had 
nothing to show but a cake of sal-alllrl1oniac, with 
which the Burning IVlountain had supplied hint, 
Ready and glad to communicate his complaints to 
some hUlllan ear, the lean, decrepit little rHan, ,vith a 
shoe on one foot and a slipper on the other, and with 
stockings hanging down and repeatedly pulled up in 
vain, dragged hÜnself up the mountain to where the 
resin-house stands, which he hÌ1nself had erected, and 
now, with great grief, sees falling to ruins, Here was 
found a connected row of furnaces, \vhere coal ,vas to 
b
 cleansed of sulphur, and made fit for use in iron- 
,yorks; but at the same time they wished also to turn 
the oil and resin to account, - nay, they ,,'ould not 
even lose the soot: and thus all failed together, on 
account of the many ends in vie\y, }Jurillg the life- 
time of the fornler prince, the busines
 had been 
carried on in the spirit of an amateur, and in hope: 
now they asked for the imrnediate use, \yhich ,vas not 
to þe shown, 
After we had left our adept to his solitude, ,ve has- 
tened - for it 'was no,v late -- to the glass-house in 
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Friedrichsthal, where we became acquainted, on our 
way, \vith one of the most irnportant and lllOSt wonder- 
ful operations of luunan ingenuity, 
Nevertheless, some pleasant adventures, and a sur- 
prising firework at nightfall, not far from N eukirch, 
interested us. young fellows almost more than these 
important experiences, F or as a few nights before, on 
the banks of the Saar, shining clouds of glow'worms 
hovered around us, betwixt rock and thicket; so now 
the spark-spitting forges played their sprightly firework 
to\vard us, We passed, in the depth of night, the 
smelting-houses situated in the bottonl of the valley, 
and ,"ere delighted ,vith the strange half-gloom of 
these dens of plank, which are but dÜnly lighted by a 
little opening in the glo\ving furnace, The noise of 
the \vater, and of the bello,vs driven by it; the fear- 
ful whizzing and shrieking of the Llast of air, which, 
raging into the sInelted ore, stuns the hearing and con- 
fuses the senses, - drove us away, at last, to turn into 
N eukirch, which is built up against the mountain, 
But, notwithstanding all the variety and fatigue of 
the day, I could find no rest here, I left Iny friend to 
a happy sleep, and sought the hunting-seat, which lay 
still farther up, It looks out far over mountain and 
wood, the outlines of ,vhich were only to be recognised 
against the clear Dight sky, but the sides and' depths 
of which were impenetrable to nlY sight, This well- 
preserved building stood as empty as it was lonely: no 
castellan, no huntslnan, ,vas to be found, I sat before 
the great glass doors upon the steps \vhich run around 
the ,vhole terrace, Here, surrounded by mountains, 
over a forest-gro\vn, dark soil, which seelned yet darker 
in contrast with the clear horizon of a sunlmer night, 
with the glowing, starry vault above Ine, I sat for a 
long time by myself Oll the deserted spot, and thought 
I never had felt such a solitude, How sweetly, thcIl, 
'vas I Rurprised by the distant sound of a couple of 
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French horns, \vhich at once, like the fragrance of 
balsan1, enlivened the peaceful atmosphere, Then there 
a",-akened ",-ithin nle the image of a lovely being, \vhich 
had retired into the background before the nlotley 
objects of these travelling days, but which now un- 
veiled itself nlore and more, and drove me fron1 the 
spot back to nlY quarters, where I nlade preparations 
to set off as early as possible. 
The return \vas not used like the journey out. Thus 
we hurried through Z\vey-brücken (Deux-PontA), \yhich, 
as a beautiful and notable residence, n1Ïght 'well have 
deserved our attention, We cast a glance at the great, 
simple castle, on the extensive esplanades, regularly 
planted \vith linden-trees, and very ",-ell adapted for 
the training of race-horses; and on the large stables, 
and the citizens' houses 'which the prince had built to 
be rattled for, All this, as well as the costurne and 
manners of the inhabitants, especially of the n1atrons 
and maids, had reference to a distant connection, and 
made plainly visible the relation with Paris, from 
'which, for a long tinle, nothing tl'ansrhenane had been 
able to \yithdra \v itself, "r e visited also the ducal 
wine-cellars, situated before the city, \vhich are exten- 
sive, and furnished 'with large, ,yell-made tuns, 'Ye 
went on farther, and at last found the country like that 
in the neighbourhood of Saarbriiek, Between wild and 
savage mountains are a fe,v villages: one here gets rid 
of the habit of looking about for corn, vVe lllounted 
up, by the siùe of the Hornbach, to Bitsch, which lies 
on the important spot where the 'waters divide, and 
fall, a part into the Saar, a part into the Hhine, The 
latter \vere soon to draw us after theln. Yet 'we ('ould 
not refuse our attention to the little city of Bitsch, 
\vhich very picturesquely winds around the 1l10uIÜaill; 
nor to the fortress, which lies above. This is partly 
built on rocks, and partly he\Vll out of then}, The 
subterraneous cham bel's are particularly ,,,"orthy of 
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remark: here is not only space sufficient for the abode 
of a number of n1en and cattle, but one even lights upon 
large vaults for the drilling of troops, a mill, a chapel, 
and whatever else could be required underground, pro- 
vided the surface were in a state of disturbance, 
We now follo\ved the rapidly descending brooks 
through the Bärenthal. The thick forests on both the 
heights remain unused by the hand of lnan, Here trunks 
of trees lie on each other rotting by thousands, and 
young scions sprout up without number fronl their 
half-mouldered progenitors, Here, in conversation with 
some companions travelling on foot, the nan1e Von 
Dieterich again struck our ears, which \ve had often 
heard honourably mentioned already in these ,,,"oody 
regions, The activity and cleverness of this n1an, his 
wealth, and the use and applications of it, all seemed 
in proportion. He could \vith justice take delight in 
the acquisitions which he increased, and enjoy the 
profits he secured, The n10re I saw of the world, the 
more pleasure I took, not only in the universally 
famous names, but in those also, especially, ",-hich . 
were mentioned in particular regions with reverence 
and love; and thus I easily learned here, by a few 
questions, that V Oll Dieterich, earlier than others, had 
known how to make successful use of the mountain 
treasures, iron, coal, and wood, and had worked his way 
to an ever-grO\Villg opulence. 
Niederbrunn, where \ve no\v arrived, was a new 
proof of this, He had purchased this little place fron1 
the Count of Leiningen and other part-o",-ners, to erect 
important iron-works in the place, 
Here in these baths, alreaùy founded by the Romans, 
floated around 111e with the spirit of antiquity, vener- 
able relics of \vhich, in fraglnents of bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions, capitals and shafts, shone out strangely 
to\vard TIle, from farmhouses, an1idst household IUlllber 
and furniture. 
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As ,ve were ascending the adjacent Wasenburg also, 
I paid my respects to a ,veIl-preserved inscription, 
which discharged a thankful vow to l\lercury, and is 
situated upon the great mass of rock which forms the 
base of th e hin on one side, The fortress itself lies on 
the last nlonntain, looking fro III Bitsch toward Ger- 
many. It is the ruin of a Gennan castle built upon 
ROlnan remains, From the tower the ,,,hole of Alsace 
was once more surveyed, and the conspicious l1linster- 
spire pointed out the situation of Strasburg, First of 
all, however, the great forest of Hagenau extended 
itself: and the to\vers of this town peered plainly from 
behind, I was attracted thither, vVe rode through 
Reichshof, where Von Dieterich built an in1posing 
castle: and after we had conteulplated froTI1 the hills 
near Niedermoder the pleasing course of the little river 
Moder, by the forest of I-Iagenau, I left Iny frielid on a 
ridiculous coal-mine visitation, \vhich, at Dutweil, n1Ïght 
have been a sOIne\vhat nlore serious business; and I 
then rode through Hagenau, on the direct road - already 
indicated by my affection - to my beloved Sesenheinl, 
:For all these views of a wild mountain region, and 
then, again, of a cheerful, fruitful, joyous land, could 
not rivet nlY n1Ïnd's eye, \vhich ,vas directed to an an1Ï- 
able, attractive object, This time, also, the 'way thither 
seemed to me more charrning than its opposite, as it 
brought 111e again into the neighbourhood of a lady to 
whom I was heartily devoted, and ,vho deserved as 
much respect as love, But, before I lead my friends 
to her rural abode, let me be pern1Ïtted to mention a 
circumstance \vhich contributed very much to enliven 
and heighten IllY affection, and the satisfaction it 
aff orded me, 
Ho,,,, far T must have been behindhand in Inodern 
literature, nlay be gathered frorn the mode of life \vhich 
I led at Frankfort, and frnln the Rtudies to which I had 
devoted myself; nor could nlY re::;idence in Strasburg 
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have furthered Dle in tIlls re spect, N O\V Jlerder can1e, 
and brought besides his great kno,vledge many other 
aids, and the later publications l,esides, Anlong these 
he announced to us (( The Vicar of \Vakefield" as an 
excellent ,york, \yith the Gern1an translation of ",
hich 
he said he would Inake us acquainted by reading it 
aloud to us hÜnself, 
His Inethod of reading ,vas quite peculiar: whoever 
has heard hÜn preach \vill be able to form a notion of it. 
He delivered everything, this ron1ance included, in a 
serious and sÜnple style, perfectly renloved from all 
dramatically Ï1nitative representation: he even avoided 
that variety \yhich is not only perll1itted, but even re- 
quired, in an epical delivery, - a slight change of tone 
'when different persons speak, by \vhich what everyone 
says is brought into relief, and the actor is distin- 
guished from the narrator, Without being nlonoto- 
nous, Herder let everytping go on in the same tone, 
just as if nothing ,vas present before him, but all ,vas 
merely historical; as if the shado\vs of this poetic 
creation did not act livingly before hin], but only 
glided gently by, Yet this Dlanner of deli very fron1 
his nlouth had an infinite charll1; for as he felt all nlost 
deeply, and kne\v ho,y to estill1ate the variety of such 
a work, so the ,vhole nlerit of a production appeared 
purely and the rn01'e clearly, as one \vas not distul'bed 
by details sharply spoken out, nor interrupted in the 
feeling ,vhich the whole was meant to produce, 
A })rotestant country clergyman is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful subject for a modern idyl: he appears, 
like Melchizedek, as priest and king in one person, 
To the ll10st innocent situation which can be ill1agined on 
earth, to that of a husbandman, he is, for the 1l10St part, 
united by similarity of occupation, as well as by equal- 
ity in family relationships: he is a father, a n1aster of 
a family, an agriculturist, and thus perfectly a rnen] bel' 
of the community. On this pure, beautiful earthly 
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foundation, rests his higher calling; to him is it given 
to guide nlen through life, to take care of their spir- 
itual education, to bless them at all the leading epochs 
of their existence, to instruct, to strengthen, to console 
them, and, if consolation is not sufficient for the present, 
to call up and guarantee the hope of a happier future, 
Imagine such a nlan, .with pure hUlnan sentiments, 
strong enough not to deviate frorn thenl under any cir; 
cUlnstances, and by this already elevated above the 
multitude, of ,vholn one cannot expect purity anù firm- 
ness; give hÌ1n the learning necessary for his office, 
as well as a cheerful equable activity, which is even 
passionate as it neglects no moment to do good, - and 
you ,vill have hin1 ,vell endowed, But at the sanle 
time add the necessary lilnitation, so that he must not 
only pause in a small circle, but Inay also perchance 
pass over to a smaller; grant him goud nature, placa- 
bility, resolution, and everything else praiseworthy that 
springs frorn a decided character, and over all this a 
cheerful spirit of cornpliance, and a sruiling toleration 
of his O'Vll failings and those of others, - then you ,vill 
have put together pretty ,veIl the in1age of our excel- 
lent Wakefield, 
The delineation of this character on his course of life, 
through joys and sorrows, the ever-increasing interest 
of the story, by the combination of the entirely natural 
with the strange and the singular, make this novel one 
of the best which has ever been written; besides this, 
it has the great advantage that it is quite nloral, nay, in 
a pure sense, Christian - represents the re,vard of a 
good ,vill and perseverance in the right, strengthens an 
unconditional confidence in God, and attests the final 
triumph of good over evil, and all this ,vithout a trace 
of cant or pedantry, The author 'vas preserved fronl 
both by an elevation of Inind that sho,vs itself through- 
out in the fOrIn of irony, by which this little work 
must appeRl' to us as ,vise as it is tìluiable, The author, 
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Doctor Goldsmith, has, without question, great insight 
into the moral world, into its strength and its infirmi- 
ties; but at the same time he can thankfully acknow l- 
edge that he is an Englishman, and reckon highly the 
advantages \vhich his country and his nation afford him, 
The family, with the delineation of \vhich he occupies 
himself, stands upon one of the last steps of citizen com- 
fort, and yet C.01l1es in contact \vith the highest; its nar- 
ro,v circle, \vhich becomes still nlore contracted, touches 
upon the great ,vodd through the natural and civil 
course of things; this little skiff floats on the agitated 
'waves of English life, and in ,yeal and ,voe has to ex- 
pect injury or help from the vast fleet sailing around it. 
I 11lay suppose that nlY readers kno,,,, this work, and 
have it in recollection; \vhoever hears it named for the 
first tinle here, as well as he who is induced to read it 
again, \vill thank me, For the fonner, I would Inerely 
make the cursory remark, that the vicar's wife is of 
that good, busy sort, \vho allo\vs herself and her own 
to want for nothing, but who is also somewhat vain 
of herself and her own, There are two daughters, 
- Olivia, handsoIne, and more devoted to the ex- 
ternal: and Sophia, charming and nlore given to the 
internal: nor \vill I 01l1it to lllention an industrious 
son, l\10ses, \vho is some,vhat blunt, and emulous of his 
father, 
If Herder could be accused of any fault in his read- 
ing aloud, it \vas impatience; he did not wait until the 
hearer had heard and comprehended a certain part of 
the progress, so as to be able to feel and think correctly 
about it: too hasty, he \vanted to see effects at 
once; and yet he \vas displeased even with this when 
it manifested itself, He blamed the excess of feeling 
which overflowed froln me more and more at every 
step, I felt like a nlan, like a young nlan: everything 
was living, true, and present before me, He, consider- 
ing only the intrinsic contents and form, saw clearly, 


. 
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indeed, that I was overpo,vered by the subject-n1atter; 
and this he ,vould not anow, Then Peglow's reflec- 
tions, which ,vere not of the most refined, were still 
worse received; but he ,vas especially angry at our 
want of keenness in not seeing beforehand the contrasts 
of ,vhich the author often rnakes use, and in suffering 
ourselves to be n10ved and carried away by them \vith- 
out remarking the oft-returning artifice, lIe ,vould not 
pardon us for not seeing at Ollce, or at least suspecting 
at the very l)eginning, where Burchell is on the point 
of discovering himself by passing over in his narration 
frOITI the third to the first person, that he hÌlllself is the 
lord of 'VhOlll he is speaking; and when, finally, we 
rejoiced like children at the discovery and the trans- 
formation of the poor, needy ,vanc1erer into a rich, pow- 
erful lord, he inlmediately recalled the passage, which, 
according to the author's plan, ,ve had overlooked, and 
read us a po,verful lecture on our stupidity, It will 
be seen fron1 this, that he regarded the ","ork lllerely as 
a production of art, and required the sanle of us, ,vho 
were yet ,vandering in that state where it is veryallow- 
able to let ,yorks of art affect us like productions of 
nature, 
I ,vas not at all perplexed by Herder's invectives; 
for young people have the happiness or unhappiness, 
that, ,vhen once anything has produced an effect on 
them, this effect Illust be ,vrought out ,,,-ithin thelU- 
sel yes, - frolH ,vhich 111uch good, as ",-ell as nluch 
mischief, arises, The above ,york had left in nle a 
great inlpression, for which I could not account; but, 
properly speaking, I felt in hannony ,vith that ironical 
tone of n1Ïnd \vhich elevates itself ahove every object, 
above fortune and n1Ìsfortune, good and evil, death and 
life, anù thus attains to the possession of a truly poet- 
ical world, I could not, indeed, becolne conscious of 
this until later : it ,vas enough that it gave nle much 
to do at the lnoment; but I could by no nleans have 
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expected to be so soon transposed fronl this fictitious 
\vorld into a sirnilar real one, 
My fello\v boarder, 'Veyland, \vho enlivened his 
quiet, laborious life by visiting from time to time his 
frienrls and relations in the country (for he was a 
native of Alsace), did n1e lnany services on my little 
excursions, by introducing llle to different localities and 
falnilies, sometÜnes in person, sOlnetimes by reconllllen- 
dations, He had often spoken to me about a country 
clergynlan who lived near DrusenheiIn, six leagues 
fronl Strasburg, in possession of a good benefice, \v.ith 
an intelligent ,vife and a pair of anriable daughters, 
The hospitality and agreeableness of this falnily were 
al,vays highly extolled, It scarcely needed so n1uch 
to draw thither a young kuight ,vho had alreadyaccus- 
tOll1ed himself to spend all his leisure days and hours 
on horseback and in the open air, 'Ve decided, there- 
fore, upon this trip; and my friend had to prqmise, 
that, on introducing me, he \vould say neither good nor 
ill of lne, but would treat me ,vith general indifference, 
and \vould allow me to lnake nlY appearance clad, if 
not meanly, yet some\vhat poorlyanù negligently, He 
consented to this, and prolnised hÜnself some sport 
from it. 
It is a pardonable whinl in Inen of consequence, to 
place their exterior ad vantages in conceahnent no,v and 
then, so as to allo,v their o'\vn internal human nature 
to operate \vith the greater purity, For this reason 
the incognito of princes, and the ad ventures resulting 
therefrom, are always highly pleasing: these appear 
disguised divinities, \vho can reckon at double its value 
all the good offices sho\vn to theln as individuals, and 
are in such a position that they can either make light 
of the disagreeahle or avoid it, That Jupiter should be 
\vell pleased in his incognito ,vith Philmnoll and Baucis, 
and IIenry the Vourth ,vith his peasants after a hunt- 
ing party, is quite c0l11fonna 111e to nature, and we like 
.t 
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well; but that a young Inan, \vithout importance or 
nan1e, should take it into his head to derive SOllIe pleas- 
ure fronl an incognito, nÜght be construed by many as 
an unpardonable piece of arrogance. Yet since the 
question here is not of such views and actions, so far 
as they are praiseworthy or blamable, but so far as 
they can lllanifest theulselves and actually occur, we 
,vill on this occasion, for the sake of our o\vn amuse- 
ment, pardon the youngster his self-conceit; and the 
nlore so, as I must here allege, that, from youth up- 
wards, a love for disguising IHyself had been excited in 
me even by IllY stern father, 
This tillIe, too, partly by sOlne cast-off clothes of my 
own, partly Ly SOlne borrowed garlllents and by the 
manner of conlbing my hair, I had, if not disfigured 
Inyself, yet at least rigged lllyself out so oddly, that my 
friend could not help laughing on the \vay, especially 
as I knew ho\v to in1Ïtate perfectly the bearing and ges- 
tures of such figures \vhen they sit on horseback, and 
\vhich are called "Latin riders," The fine road, the 
most splendid 'weather, and the neighbourhood. of the 
Rhine, put us in the best hUlnour, At Drusenheim we 
stopped a 1110111ent, he to luake hirnself spruce, and I to 
rehearse IllY part, out of which I was afraid I should 
now and then fall. The country here has the charac- 
teristics of all the open, level Alsace, \\T e rode on a 
pleasant foot-path over the meadows, soon reached 
SesenheÍln, left our horses at the tavern, and \valked 
leisurely to\vard the parsonage, "Do not be put out," 
said \Veyland, showing me the house froln a distance, 
"because it looks like an old miserahle farnlhouse: it 
is so nluch younger inside," We stepped into the court- 
yard: the \vhole pleased me \vell; for it had exactly 
that which is called picturesque, and \vhich had so 
Inagically interested me in Dutch art. The effect 
which time produces on all hUIlutIl \vork was strongly 
perceptible. House, barn, and stable were just at 
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that point of dilapidation where, indecisive and doubt- 
ful between preserving and rebuilding, one often 
neglects the one ,vithout being able to accomplish the 
other. 
As in the village, so in the courtyard, all was quiet. 
and deserted. We found the father, a little 11lan, 
wrapped up within himself, but friendly notwithstand- 
ing, quite alone, for the faruily were in tbe fields, He 
bade us v.
elcome, and offered us sonle refreshment, 
which we declined, J\ly friend hurried away to look 
after the ladies, and I remained alone with our host, 
" You are perhaps surprised," said he," to find me so 
miserably quartered in a ,vealthy village, and with a 
lucrative benefice; but," he continued, "this proceeds 
frorn irresolution, Long since, it has been promised 
me by the parish, and even by those in higher places, 
that the house shall be rebuilt; many plans have been 
already drawn, examined, and altered, none of them 
altogether rejected, and none carried into execution. 
This has lasted so nlany years, that I scarcely know 
how to comlnand my Ünpatience," I made him an 
ans\ver such as 1 thought likely to cherish his hopes, 
and to encourage him to pursue the affair more vigor- 
ously. Upon this he proceeded to describe familiarly 
the personages on whom such matters depended; 
and, although he was no great delineator of charac- 
ter, I could nevertheless easily comprehend how the 
whole business must have been delayed, The confi- 
dential tone of the man 'was something peculiar: he 
talked to me as if he had known me for ten years, 
while there was nothing in his look for which I could 
ha ve suspected that he was directing any attention to 
me, At last my friend carne in ,vith the 1110ther, She 
seelHed to look at me with quite different eyes, Her 
countenance was regular, and the expression of it intel- 
ligent: she llHlst have been beautiful in her youth, 
Her figure was tall and spare, but not more so than 
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became her years; and, ,vhen seen from behind, she 
had quite a youthful and pleasing appearance, The 
elder daughter then came bouncing in briskly: she 
inquired after Frederica, just as both the others had 
also done, The father assured thenl that he had not 
seen her since all three had gone out together. The 
daughter again went out at the door to look for her 
sister; the mother brought us some refreshment; and 
Weyland, ,vith the old couple, continued the conversa- 
tion, 'whieh referred to nothing but known persons and 
circumstances, - as, indeed, it is usually the case when 
acquaintances meet after some lengt,h of time, that they 
make inquiries, and lllutually give each other infonna- 
tion about the members of a large circle, I listened, 
and no,v learned how much I had to promise myself 
from this circle, 
The elder daughter again came hastily back into the 
room, uneasy at not having found her sister, They 
were anxious about her, and blamed her for this or that 
bad habit; only the father said, very composedly, " Let 
her alone: she ,vill come back!" At this instant she 
really entered the door, and then truly a most charm- 
ing star arOiSe in this rural heaven, Both daughters 
still wore nothing but German, as they used to call it ; 
and this almost obsolete national costume became Fred- 
erica particularly ,veIl, A short, ,vhite, full skirt, with 
a furbelo,v, not so long but that the neatest little feet 
were visible up to the ankle; a tight white bodice and 
a black taffeta apron, - thus she stood on the boundary 
. between country girl and city girl, Slender and light, 
she tripped along as if she had nothing to carry; and 
her neck seen1ed almost too delicate for the large fair 
braids on her elegant little head, From cheerful blue 
eyes she looked very plainly round, and her pretty 
turned-up nose peered as freely into the air as if there 
could be no care in the world; her stra,,- hat hung on 
her arm; and thus, at the first glance, I had the delight 
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of seeing her, and knowing her at once in all her grace 
and loveliness, 
I now began to act nlY part with moderation, half 
asharned to playa joke on such good people, whom I 
had tirne enough to observe; for the girls continued 
the previous conversation, and that \vith passion and 
some display of ternper. All the neighbours and con- 
nections \vere again brought forward; and there seemed, 
to Iny itnaginatioll, such a S\Vanll of uncles and aunts, 
relations, cousins, comers, goers, gossips, and guests, 
that I thought myself lodged in the liveliest world 
possible. .L-\.11 the n1elnbers of the family had exchanged 
sonle \vords with me, the lnother looked at me every 
time she came in or went out, but Frederica first 
entered into eonversation \vith me; and, as I took up 
and glanced through sonle music that ,vas lying around, 
she asked nle if I played also. vVhen I answered in 
the affirrnative, she requested me to perform something; 
but the father \vould not allow this, for he maintained 
that it was proper to serve the guest first with some 
piece of music or a song, 
She played several things with some readiness, in 
the sty Ie which one usually hears in the country, and 
on a harpsichord, too, that the schoohllaster should have 
tuned long since, if he had only had time, She was 
now also to sing a song, a certain tender-melancholy 
affair; but she did not succeed in it. She rose alid 
said, smiling, or rather with that touch of serene joy 
which ever reposed on her countenance, "If I sing 
badly, I cannot lay the blanle on the harpsichord or 
the schoolmaster: but let us go out of doors; then you 
shall hear my Alsatian and S\viss songs, - they sound 
n1uch better," 
During supper, a notion which had already struck 
Ine occupied me to such a degree, that I became medi- 
tative and silent; although the liveliness of the elder 
sister, and the gracefulness of the younger, shook me 
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often enough out of my contemplations, My astonish- 
ment at finding myself so actually in the "\tVakefield 
family was beyond all expression, The father, indeed, 
could not be cOlnpared to that excellent man; but 
where will you find his like? On the other hand, all 
the dignity which is peculiar to that husband here 
appeared in the wife, One could not see her ,vithout 
at the same time reverencing and fearing her, In her 
were relnarked the fruits of a good education: her 
demeanour was quiet, easy, cheerful, and inviting, 
If the elder daughter had not the celebrated beauty 
of Olivia, yet she ,vas ,veIl made, lively, and rather 
impetuous: she every 'v here showed herself active, and 
lent a helping hand to her nlother in all things, To 
put Frederica in the place of Primrose's Sophia ,vas 
not difficult; for little is said of the latter, it is only 
taken for granted that she is an1Ïable: and this girl 
was amiable indeed, Now, as the sarrle occupation and 
the san1e situation, wherever they Inay occur, produce 
sirnilar, if not the same, effects; so here too 111any 
things were talked about, nlany things happened, which 
had already taken place in the Wakefield family, But 
when at last a younger son, long announced and impa- 
tiently expected Ly the father, rushed into the roon1, 
and boklly sat hinlself do,vn by us, taking but little 
notice of the guests, I could scarcely help exclaiming, 
" ]\.1:oses, are you here, too!" 
The conversation carried on at table extended my 
insight into this country and family circle; since the 
discourse ,vas about various droll incidents ,vhich had 
happened no,v here, no,v th'ere, Frederica, who sat by 
me, thence took occasion to describe to me different 
localities ,vhich it was worth while to visit, As one 
little story always calls forth another, I ,vas so much 
the hetter able to join in the conversation, and to relate 

inÜlar incidents: and as, besides this, a good country 
,vine was by no Inean
 r-::pared, I stood in danger of 
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slipping out of nlY character; for ,vhich reason Iny 
more prudent friend took advantage of the beautiful 
moonlight, and proposed a ,valk, which ,vas approved 
at once, He gave his arnl to the elder, I to the 
younger; and thus ,ve ,vent through the wide field, 
paying n10re attention to the heavens above us than 
to the earth, which lost itself in extension around us, 
There ,vas, however, nothing of moonshine in Fred- 
erica's discourse: by the clearness with which she 
spoke she turned night into day, and there 'was noth- 
ing in it which would have indicated or excited any 
feeling, except that her expressions related more than 
hitherto to me, since she represented to 111e her O\Vll 
situation, as well as the neighLourhood and her ac- 
quaintances, just as far as I should be acquainted with 
them; for she hoped, she added, I ,vould make no ex- 
ception, and would visit thelll again, as all strangers 
had willingly done who had once stopped with thenl, 
It ,vas very pleasant to me to listen silently to the 
description ,vhich she gave of the little world in \vhich 
she moved, and of the persons whom she particularly 
valued, She thereby inlparted to n1e a clear, and, at 
the same time, such an amiable, idea of her situation 
that it had a very strange effect on lne; for I felt at 
once a deep regret that I had not lived ,vith her 
sooner, and at the 
anle tÏ1ne a truly painful envious 
feeling to,vard all who had hitherto had the good 
fortune to surround her, I at once watched closely, 
as if I had a right to do so, all her descriptions of nlen, 
whether they appeared under the nan18S of neighbours, 
cousins, or gossips, and my conjectures inclined now 
this way, no\v that; but how could I have discovered 
anything in lILY conlplete ignorance of all the circum- 
stances? She at last became l110re and m,ore talkative, 
and I more and n10re silent, It was so pleasant to 
listen to her; and as I heard only her voice, while the 
form of her countenance, as well as the rest of the 
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world, floated dimly in the t\vilight, it seemed to me 
as if I could see into her heart, which I could not but 
find very pure, since it unbosomed itself to mé in such 
unembarrassed loquacity, 
When my companion retired with me into the guest- 
chalnber, which had been prepared for us, he at once, 
with self-complacency, broke out into pleasant jesting, 
and took great credit to hill1self for having surprised 
TIle so much with the resemblance to the Prirnrose 
fanlily, I chÜ11e.d in \vith him by showing myself 
thankful. " Truly," cried he, "the story is quite com- 
plete, This family may very ,yell he cOlllpared to 
that, and the gentleman ill disguise here may aSSUlue 
the honour of passing for Mr, Burchell; Illoreover, 
since scoundrels are not so necessary in COlnmon life 
as in novels, I will for this tiule undertake the r61e of 
the nephew, and behave myself better than he did." 
However, I immediately changed this conversation, 
pleasant as it might be to l11e, and asked him, before 
all things, on his conscience, if he had not really be- 
trayed me, He answered" No!" and I could believe 
him, They had rather inquired, said he, after the 
merry table-colnpanion who boarded at the saIne house 
with him in Strasburg, and of 'VhOlll they had been 
told all sorts of preposterous stuft'. I now ,vent to 
other questions: Had she ever been in love? Was 
she no,v in love ? Was she engaged? He replied 
to all in the negative, "In truth," replied I, "such 
natural cheerfulness is inconceivable to me, Had she 
loved and lost, and again recovered herself, or had she 
been betrothed, - in both these cases I could account 
for it," 
Thus we chatted together far into the night, and 1 
was awake again at the da,vn, l\Iy desire to see her once 
l1101'e seenled unconquerable; but, ,vhile I dressed lllY- 
self, I \vas horrified at the accursc(l \varùruhe I had so 
,vantonly selected, The further I advanced in putting 
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on my clothes, the rneaner I seemed in my own eyes; 
for everything had been calculated for just this effect, 
1\fy hair I might perchance have set to rights; but 
,vhen at last I forced myself into the borrowed, worn- 
out gray coat, and the short sleeves gave me the most 
absurd appearance, I fell the more decidedly into 
despair, as I could see myself only piecemeal in a 
little looking-glass, since one part always looked rnore 
ridiculous than the other, 
During this toilet IllY friend awoke, and with the 
satisfaction of a good conscience, and in the feeling of 
pleasurable hope for the day, looked out at n1e from 
the quilted silk coverlet, I had for a long time envied 
hin1 for his fine clothes, as they hung over the chair; 
and, had he been of my size, I would have carried 
them off before his eyes, changed my dress outside, 
and, hurrying into the garden, left my accursed husk 
for him: he would have had good hun10ur enough to 
put hilnself into my clothes, and the tale "vould have 
found a merry ending early in the Inorning, But that 
was not now to be thought of, - no more ,vas any 
other feasible accomll1odation, To appear again before 
Frederica in the figure in which my friend could give 
me out as a laborious and acco1l1plished but poor 
student of theology, - before Frederica, who the even- 
ing before had spoken so friendly to 111Y disguised self, 
- that was altogether Ünpossible, There I stood, 
vexed and thoughtful, and sUillllloned all my power 
of invention; but it deserted me! But now when he, 
con}fortably stretched out, after fixing his eyes upon 
Dle for awhile, all at once burst out into a laugh, and 
exclaimed, " No! it is true, you do look most cursedly!" 
I replied inlpetuously, "And I know what I will do. 
Good-by, and make my excuses!" "Are you Dlad ?" 
cried he, springing out of bed, and trying to detain me, 
But I was already out of the door, down the stairs, 
out of the house and yard, off to the tavern: in an 
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instant my horse was saddled; and I hurried away 
in mad vexation, galloping to\vard Drusenheim, then 
through that place, and still farther on, 
Now, thinking myself in safety, I rode nlore slowly, 
and now first felt ho\v infinitely against lny will I \vas 
going a\vay, But I resigned myself to my fate, lllade 
presen t to lny mind the pronlenaùe of yesterday even- 
ing with the greatest cahnness, anù cherished the 
secret hope of seeing her soon again, But this quiet 
feeling soon changed again to inlpatience; and I now 
determined to ride rapidly into the city, change my 
dress, take a good, fresh horse, since then, as my pas- 
sion Inade me believe, I could at all events return be- 
fore dinner, or, as was more probable, for dessert, or 
toward evening, and beg my forgiveness. 
I \vas just about to put spurs to my hurse to execute 
this plan, when another, and, a8 seenled to Dle, very 
happy thought, passed through my n1Ïnd, In the 
ta vern at Drusenheinl, the day before, I had noticed 
a son of the landlord very nicely dressed, who, early 
this morning, being busied about his rural arrange- 
ments, had saluted me from his courtyard, He \vas 
of my figure, and had for the nlonlent reminded me of 
myself, No sooner thought than done! My horse 
was hardly turned round, \vhen I found nlyself in 
Drusenheim: I brought him into the stable, and in a 
few words lnade the fellow my proposal, nalllely, that 
he should lend me his clothes, as I had sonlething 
merry on foot at Sesenheim. I had no need to talk 
long: he agreed to the proposition with joy, and praised 
me for wishing to rnake some sport for the .J[ ærnsells ; 
they were, he said, such capital people, especially 
l\1:amselle Reikchen; 1 and the parents, too, liked to 
see everything go on merrily and pleasantly, He 
looked at me attentively; and as from my appearance 
he might have taken Ine for a poor starveling, he f-:aid, 
1 Abbreviation for Frederica. - TRANS. 
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"If you wish to insinuate yourself, this is the right 
way," In the lllean\vhile \ve had already proceeded 
far in our toilet: and, properly speaking, he should .ùot 
have trusted 111e \vith his holiday clothes on the 
strength of nline; but he was honest-hearted, and, 
rnoreover, had Iny horse in his stable, I soon stood 
there snlart enough, gave Inyself a consequential air, 
and my friend seell1ed to regard his COUll terpart \vith 
conlplacency, "Topp,! l\fr, Brother!" said he, giving 
me his hand, \vhich I grasped heartily: "don't COlne 
too near Iny girl; she n1ight lIlake a mistake!" 
l\fy hair, which had now its full growth again, I 
could part at the top, nluch like his: and, as I looked 
at hÜn repeatedly, I founù it con1Îcal nloderately to 
imitate his thicker eyebrows \vith a LUl'ut cork, and 
bring lnine nearer together in the nlÎddle; so that, 
with my enignlatical intentiolls, I l11Îght lllake lnyself 
an external riddle likewise, "N O\V, have you not," said 
I, as he handed me his beribboned hat, "something or 
other to be done at the parsonage, that I n1Ïght an- 
nounce Iuyself there in a natural nlanner?" " Very 
well," replied he; "but then, you nlust \vait t\VO hours 
yet, There is a woman confined at our house: I ,,
il1 
offer to take the cake to the parson's \vife 2 and you 
may carry it over. Pride lllUSt pay its penalty, and 
so must a joke," J resolved to \vait; but these t\VO 
hours were infinitely long, and I \vas dying \vith 
impatience ",
hen the third hour passed before the 
cake came out of the oven, At last I got it quite hot, 
and hastened a\vay with lllY credentials in the nlosL 
beautiful sunshine, accompanied for a distance by lIlY 
counterpart, who promised to come after n1e in the 
evening and bring 111e my clothes, This, however, I 


1 The exclamation used on striking a bargain, It is, we believe, 
employed by some trarles in Ellglanrl, - TRAIÇS, 
2 The general custom of the coulltry villages in Protestant Ger- 
many on such interesting occasiolJ
, - American Note, 
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l)risldy declined, and stipulated that I should deliver 
up to hi n1 his o\vn, 
I had not skipped far with ll}y present, which T 
carried in a neat tied-up napkin, when, in the distance, 
I sa\v nlY friend cunling to\vard lHe \vith the t\VO 
ladies, l\ly heart was uneasy, \vhich was certainly 
unsuitable underneath this jacket, I stood still, took 
ùreath, and tried to consider ho\\' I should begin: and 
llUW only I noticed that the nature of the ,ground was 
very much in my favour; for they \vere .walking on 
the other side of the ùrook, \vhich, together with the 
strips of meado\v through .which it ran, kept the Þ.vo 
foot-paths pretty far apart, 'Yhen they \vere just 
opposite to nle, Frederica, \vho had already perceived 
me long before, cried, " George, \vhat are you bringing 
there?" I was clever enough to cover 111Y face 'with 
my hat, which T took off, \vhile I held up the loaded 
na pkin high in the air, "A christening-cake!" cried 
she at that: "how is your sister?" " 'V ell," 1 Haid 
I; for I tried to talk in a strange dialect, if not exactly 
in the Alsatian, "Carry it to the house;' said the 
elder, "and, if you do not find IllY lllother, give it to 
the nlaid; but \vait for us, 'we shall 
oon Le bad
,- 
do you hear?" I hastened along my path in the joy- 
ous feeling of the best hope, that, as the beginning was 
so lucky, all \vould go off ,veIl; and I had soon reached 
the parsonage, I found nobody, either in thr house or 
in the kitchen; I did not \vish to disturb the old 
gentlenlan, \vhom I might suppose ùusy in the study; 
I therefore sat do\vn on the bench he fore the door, \\"ith 
the cake heside nle, and pressed nlY hat upon ll)Y face, 
I cannot easily recall a 1I1ore pleasant sensatioll, 
To sit aO'aill on this threshold , across \vhich, a short 
h 
time before, I had blundered out in despair; to have 
seen her alrea<ly again; to have already heard again 
her dear voice, so soon after lny chagrin had pictured 
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to nle a long separation; every moment to be ex- 
pecting herself and a discovery, at which my heart 
throbbed, and yet, in this ambiguous case, a discovery 
without shame; for at the very beginning it was a 
merrier prank than any of those they had laughed at 
so much yesterday, Love and necessity are the best 
masters: they both acted together here, and their pupil 
was not un worthy of theIn, 
But the maid came stepping out of the barn. 
" Now, did the cakes turn out well?" cried she to me: 
" how is your sister?" "All right," said I, and pointed 
to' the cake ,vithout looking up, She took up the 
napkin, and muttered, " Now what's the matter with 
you to day again? Has Barbchen 1 been looking again 
at somebody else? Don't let us suffer for that ! You 
will make a happy couple if you carryon so!" As 
she spoke pretty loud, the pastor came to the window, 
and asked what ,vas the matter, She showed him to 
me: I stood up, and turned myself toward him, but still 
kept the hat over my face, When he had said some- 
thing kind and bid me to stay, I went toward the gar- 
den, and was just going in, ,vhen the pastor's wife, who 
was entering the courtyard gate, called to Ille. As the 
sun was shining right in my face, I once more availed 
myself of the advantage IllY hat afforded me, and 
greeted her by scraping a leg; but she went into the 
house after she had bidden Ille not to go away without 
eating something, I no\v walked up and do\vn in the 
garden: everything had hitherto had the best success, 
yet I breathed hard when I reflected that the young 
people now ,vould soon return, But the mother unex- 
pectedly stepped up to TIle, and ,vas just going to ask 
me a question, when she looked me in the face, so that 
I could not conceal myself any longer, and the ,vords 
stuck in her throat, "I am looking for George," said 
she, after a pause, "and whom do I find? Is it you, 
1 Diminutive of Barbara, - TRANS. 
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sir? How I'll any forms have you, then?" "In earnest 
only one," replied I: "in sport as many as you like," 
"'Vhich sport I will not spoil," smiled she: "go out 
behind the garden into the meadow until it strikes 
twelve, then come back; and I shall already have con- 
trived the joke," I did so; but when I was beyond 
the hedges of the village gardens and was going along 
the meadows, toward me some country people came 
by the foot-path, and put me in some ell1barrassnlent, 
I therefore turned aside into a little 'wood, which 
cro\vned an elevation quite near, in order to conceal 
myself there till the appointed tinle, Yet what a 
strange feeling came over me when I entered it; for 
there appeared before me a neat place, with benches, 
fronl everyone of which \vas a pretty view of the 
country, Here was the village and the steeple, here 
DrusenheÜn, and behind it the ",-oody islands of the 
Ilhine: in the opposite direction was the 'V' osgian 
nlountain range, and at last the minster of StrasLurg. 
These different heaven-bright pictures were set in 
bushy franles, so that one could see nothing more joy- 
ous and pleasing, I sat do\vn upon one of the benches, 
and noticed on the largest tree an oblong little board 
,vith the inscription, ":Frederica's Repose," It never 
occurred to me that I might have come to disturb this 
repose; for a budding passion has this beauty about it, 
that, as it is unconscious of its origin, neither can it 
have any thought of an end, nor, ,vhile it feels itself 
glad and cheerful, have any presentiment that it may 
also create mischief. 
I had scarcely had time to look about me, and was 
losing rnyself in sweet reveries, when I heard some- 
body con1Íng: it was Frederica herself. " George, 
what are you doing here?" she cried frOll1 a distance, 
" Not George!" cried I, running toward her," but one 
,vho craves your forgiveness a thousand times," She 
looked at me \vith astonislllnent, but soon collected 
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herself, and said, after fetching her breath more deeply, 
"Y ou abmninable nlan, ho\y you frightened me!" 
"The first disguise has led nle into the second!" ex- 
claÌ1ned I: "the former \vould have been unpardonable 
if I had only known in any degree to whopl I was 
going; but this one you will surely forgive, for it is 
the shape of persons whom you treat so kindly." Her 
pale cheeks had coloured up with the most beautiful 
rose-red, " You shall not be worse off than George, at 
any rate! But let us sit down. I confess the fright 
has gone into my limbs," I sat down beside her, ex- 
ceedingly agitated, " We know everything already, up 
to this morning, fronl your friend," said she, "now do 
you tell me the rest," I did not let her say that 
twice, but described to her my horror at my yester- 
day's figure, and my rushing out of the house, so 
comically, that she laughed heartily and graciously: 
then I went on to what followed, \vith all modesty, 
indeed, yet passionately enough, so that it might have 
passed for a declaration of love in historical form, At 
last I solemnised Iny pleasure at finding her again, by 
a kiss upon her hand, \vhich she suffered to renlain in 
mine. Whereas she had taken upon herself the ex- 
pense of the conversation during our lnoonlight walk, 
of the night before, I now, on my part, richly repaid 
the debt, The pleasure of seeing her again, and being 
able to say to her everything that I had yesterday kept 
back, was so great, that, in nly eloquence, I did not 
remark how meditative and silent she was, Once 
more she deeply drew breath, and T over and over 
again begged her forgiveness for the fright I had 
caused her, How long we lnay have sat I know not, 
but at once we heard some one call, It was her 
sister's voice, " That will be a pretty story," said the 
dear girl, restored to her perfect cheerfulness: H she is 
coming hither on my side," she added, bending so as 
half to conceal me; "turn away, so that ;you may not 
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be recognised at once," The sister entered the place, 
but not alone, - Weyland was with her; and both, 
when they saw us, stood still, as if petrified, 
If we should all at once see a flame burst out 
violently from a quiet roof, or should meet a monster 
whose deformity was at the sanle tÜne revolting and 
fearful, we should not be struck with such a fierce 
horror as that which seizes us when, unexpectedly, \ve 
see \vith our own eyes what we have believed morally 
iInpossible, " 'Vhat is this? " cried the elder, with the 
rapidity of one \vho is frightened; "what is this? you 
with George, hand-in-hand ! IIow am I to understand 
this? " "Dear sister," replied Frederica, very doubt- 
fully, "the poor fello\v, He is begging sOlllething of 
me: he has sOlnething to beg of you tuo, but you Blust 
forgive him beforehand," "I do not understand, 1 do 
not comprehend," said her sister, shaking her head, and 
looking at \Veyland, who, in his quiet way, stood by 
in perfect tranquillity, and contelnplated the scene 
without any kind of expression, Freùerica arose and 
drew me after her, " No hesitating!" cried she: "let 
pardon be begged and granted!" " Well, then," said 
I, stepping pretty near the elder, " I have need of par- 
don," She dre\v back, gave a loud shriek, and \vas 
covered with blushes: she then threw herself do\vn on 
the grass, laughed immoderately, and seenled as if she 
would never have done. vVeyland smiled as if pleased, 
and cried," You are a rare youth!" Then he shook 
my hand in his, He was not usually liberal with hi
 
caresses, but his shake of the hand had something 
hearty and enlivening about it; yet he was sparing of 
this also, 
After having somewhat recovered and collected our- 
o selves, \ve set out on our 'return to the village, On 
the way I learned how this singular lneeting had been 
occasioned, Frederica had at last parted froln the 
promenaders to rest herself in her little nook for a 
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moment before dinner; and, when the other two came 
back to the house, the nlother had sent thenl to call 
Frederica with as great haste aR possible, because 
dinner was ready, 
The elder sister manifested the nlost extravagant de- 
light; and, \vhen she learned that the Illother had 
already discovered the Recret, she exclaimed, "Now ,ve 
have still to deceive IllY father, Il1Y brother, the ser- 
vant-Illan, and the maid." 'Vhen we "Tere at the 
garden-hedge, Frederica insisted upon going first into 
the house ,vith IllY friend, The maid was busy in the 
kitchen-garden; and Olivia (so let the elder sister be 
named here) called out to her," Stop! I have sorne- 
thing to tell you!," Rhe left me standing by the 
hedge, and went up to the maid, I sa, v that they 
were speaking very earnestly. Olivia represented to 
her that George had quarrelled \vith Barbara, and 
seeIlled desirous of nlarrying her, The lass ,vas not 
disploosed at this: I ,vas no,v called, and 'was to con- 
fÌrnl what had been said, The pretty, stout girl cast 
down her eyes, and l'eluained so until I stood quite 
near before her, But ,vhen, all at once, she perceived 
the strange face, she, too, gave a loud screanl, and ran 
away. Olivia bade IDe run after her and hold her fast, 
so that she should not get into the house and make a 
noise; while she herself wished to go and see how it 
was with her father. On the ,yay Olivia Dlet the ser- 
vant-boy, who was in love with the lllaid: I had in 
the meantime hurried after the Inaid, and held her 
fast. "Only think! what good luck!" cried Olivia: 
" it's all over with Barbara, and George marries Liese," 
"That I have thought for a long ,vhlIe," said the good 
fellow, anù remained standing in an ill bunlour, 
I had given the maid to understand that all we bad 
to do ,vas to deceive the father. We ,vent up to the 
lad, who turned away and tried to withdraw: but liese 
brought hÜll back; and he, too, when he was unde- 
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ceived, made the most extraordinary gestures, \Ye 
,vent together to the house, The table \vas covered, 
and the father was already in the room, Olivia, 'who 
kept nle behind her, stepped to the threshold, and said, 
" Father, have you any objection to George dining ,vith 
us to-day? but you D1ust let him keep his hat on," 
"\Yith all nlY heart!" said the old man, "but why 
such an unusual thing? Has he hurt hinlself ? " She 
led Ine forward as I stood ",ith my hat on. " No," 
said she, leading me into the room: "but he has a bird- 
cage under it; and the birds might fly out and make a 
terrible fuss, for there are nothing but ,vild ones," The 
father 'vas pleased with the joke, without precisely 
kno\ving ,vhat it meant, ....:\.t this instant she took oft' 
my hat, nlade a scrape, and required me to do the same, 
The old Iuan looked at me and recognised me, but was 
not put out of his priestly self-possession, "Ay, ay, 
Mr, Candidate!" exclaimed he, raising a threatening 
finger at me; "you have changed saddles very quickly: 
and in the night I have lost an assistant, who yesterday 
promised me so faithfully that he would often mount 
my pulpit on week days." He then laughed heartily, 
bade me welcome, and we sat down to table, 1\1oses 
came in much later; for, as the youngest spoiled child, 
he had accustomed hiInseIf not to hear the diuner-1Jell, 
Besides, he took very little notice of the conlpauy, 
scarcely even when he contradicted them, In order to 
be more sure of him, they had placed me, not bet\veen 
the sisters, but at the end of the table, where George 
often used to sit. As he came in at the door behinrl 
me, he slapped me smartly on the shoulder, and said, 
"Good dinner to you, George!" "l\lany thanks, 
squire," replied T. The strange voice and the strange 
face startled him. "What say you?" cried Olivia: 
"does he not look very like his brother?" " Y eR, 
from behind," replied Moses, who managed to recover 
his composure immediately, "like all folks," He did 
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not look at me again, and merely busied himself with 
zealously devouring the dishes, to make up for lost 
time, Then, too, he thought proper to rise on occasion 
and find sOlnething' to do in the yard and the garden, 
At the dessert the real George came in, and made the 
,vhole scene still lllore lively.' They began to banter 
hÜn for his jealousy, and would not praise hirn for 
getting rid of a rival in nle: but he was modest and 
clever enough, and, in a half-confused manner, mixed 
up hÜnse]f, his sweetheart, his counterpart, and the 
.JIa1l1Æells with each other, to such a degree, that at last 
nobody could tell about vvhon1 he was talking; and 
they were but too glad to let him consu me in peace a 
glass of wine and a bit of his own cake. 
After dinner there was some talk about going to 
\valk; which, ho,vever, did not suit me very well in my 
peasant's clothes, But the ladies, early on that day 
already, ,vhen they learned who had run away in such 
a desperate hurry, had relnelnbered that a fine hunting- 
coat (Pekesche) of a cousin of theirs, in which, when there, 
he used to go sporting, was hanging in the clothes- 
press, I, however, declined it, outwardly with all 
sorts of jokes, but inwardly with a feeling of vanity, 
not wishing, as the cousin, to disturb the good impres- 
sion I had made as the peasant, The father had gone 
to take his afternoon nap: the n1other, as always, was 
busy about her housewifery, But my friend proposed 
that I should tell them some story, to ,vhich r imrne- 
diately agreed, "\Ve \vent into a spacious arbour, and 
I gave them a tale \vhich I have since \vritten out 
un(Ier the title of "The N e\v l\Ielusina," 1 Ii bears 
about the same relation to "The N e,v Paris " as the 
youth bears to the boy; and I ,vould insert it here, 
were I not afraid of injuring, by odd plays of fancy, 
the rural quality and sÜnplicity \vhich here agreeably 


1 This is introduced in U'Vilhp.lm Mpist.er's Wanderjahre,"- 
TRANS, 
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surround us, In short, I succeeded in galnmg the 
reward of the inventors and narrators of such produc- 
tions: narnely, in awakening curiosity, in fixing the 
attention, in provoking overhasty solutions of Ï111pene- 
trable riddles, in deceiving expectations, in confusing 
by the nlore wonderful which came illto the place of 
the wOllderful, in arousing synlpathy and fear, in caus- 
ing anxiety, in 111oving, and, at last, by the change of 
,vhat ,vas apparently earnest into an ingenious and 
cheerful jest, in sati
fying the rnind, and in leavillg 
the Ï1nagination materials for new inlages, anù the 
unùerstauùing lllaterials for further reflection, 
Should anyone hereafter read this tale in print, 
and douLt whether it could have produced such an 
effect, let hiIn remember, that, properly speaking, man 
is only called upon to act in the present, 'Vl'iting is 
an abuse of language: reading silently to one's self is a 
sorry su bstitute for speech, l\fan effects all he can 
upon man by his personality, youth is l1l0St powerful 
upon youth, and hence also arise the purest influences. 
It is these ,vhich enliven the world, and allo'w it 
neither morally nor physically to perish. I had inher- 
ited from DlY father a certain didactic loquacity; from 
my mother the faculty of representing, clearly and 
forcibly, everything that the i111agination can produce 
or grasp, of giving a freshness to known stories, of 
inventing and relating others, - nay, of inventing in 
the course of narratio no By DIY paternal endo,vnlent 
I was for the most part annoying to the conlpany; for 
who likes to listen to the opinions and seutinlents of 
another, especially a youth, ,vhose judgment, from 
defective experience, always seems insufficient? 1\fy 
mother, on the contrary, had thoroughly qualified nle 
for social conversation. Tb e elnptiest tale has in 
itseH a high charnl for the imagination, and the srnall- 
est quantity of solid matter is thankfully received by 
the understanding. 
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By such recitals, \vhich cost 11le nothing, I made 
myself beloved Ly chilùren, excited and delighted 
youth, and drew upon myself the attention of older 
persons, But in society, such as it cOlllmonly is, I 
was soon obliged to stop these exercises; and I have 
thereby lost but too 111uch of the enjoyment of life and 
of free mental advancen1ent, Nevertheless, both these 
parental gifts accompanied me throughout my whole 
life, united ,vith a third; namely, the necessity of 
expressing lnyself figuratively and by comparisons, In 
consideration of these peculiarities, 'which the acute 
and ingenious Doctor Gall discovered in me according 
to his theory, he assured me that I was, properly 
speaking, born for a popular orator. At this disclosure 
I ,vas not a little alarmed; for if it ,,,ere well founded, 
\vhatever else I n1ight have undertaken ",
ould have 
proved a failure, from the fact that among my nation 
there was nothing to harangue about. 
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AFTER I had, in that bo,ver of Sesellheim, finished 
IllY tale, in ,vhich the ordinary and the inlpossible so 
agreeably alternated, I perceived that IllY hearers, ,vho 
had already shown peculiar syn1pathy, were now en- 
chanted ill the highest degree by IllY singular narrative, 
They pressed me urgently to 'v rite down the tale, that 
they 111ight often repeat it by reading it aillong them- 
selves, anù to others, I promised this the l110re 'will- 
ingly, as I thus hoped to gain a pretext for repeating 
my visit, and for an opportunity of forming a closer 
connection, The party separated for a moment; and 
all were inclined to feel, that, after a day spent in so 
lively a manner, the evening might fall rather flat. 
}'rom this anxiety I ,vas freed by DiY friend, who 
asked pernussion to take leave at once, in the name of 
us both, because, as au industrious acadenIical citizen, 
regular in his studies, he ,vished to pass the night 
at Drusenheim, and to be early in the morning at 
Strasburg. 
'Ve both reached our r.ight-quarters in silence, - I, 
because I felt a grapple on lIlY heart, ,vhich dre,v lIle 
back; he, because he had sODIething else on his lllind, 
which he told lile as soon as ,ve had arriyed, "It is 
strange," he began, "that you should just hit U pOll 
this tale, Did not you reInark that it Inaùe quite a 
peculiar Ünpression?" "Nay," answered I, "ho,v 
could I help observing that the elder one laughed 1110re 
than was consistent at certain passages, that the 
younger oue shook her head, that all of 
'U1J. looked 
63 
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significantly at each other, and that you yourself were 
nearly put out of countenance? I do not deny that I 
almost felt embarrassed myself; for it struck me that 
it was perhaps improper to tell the dear girls a parcel 
of stuff of ,vhich they had better Leen ignorant, and to 
give them such a bad OpiniOll of the male sex as they 
must naturally have formed froIn the character of the 
hero," " You have not bit it at all," said he; "and, 
illdeed, how should you? These dear girls are not so 
unacquainted ,vith such Inatters as you imagine, for the 
great society around thelll gives occasion for nlallY 
reflections; and there happens to be, on the other side 
of the Rhine, exactly such a nlarried pair as you de- 
scribe,- allo,ving a little for fallcy and exaggeration, - 
the husband just as tall, sturdy, and heavy; the "rife so 
pretty and dainty, that he could easily hold her in his 
hand, Their lllutual position in other respects, their 
history altogether, so exactly accords ,,'ith your tale, 
that the girls seriously asked me ,vhether you knew 
the persons, and described tbem in jest. I assured 
them that you did llOt, and you ,viII do ,yen to let the 
tale remain unwritten. 1Vith the assistance of delays 
and pretexts, we may soon find an excuse," 
I ,vas much astonished, for I had thought of no 
couple on this or the other side of the Rhine; nay, I 
could not have stated ho,v I came by the notion. In 
thought I liked to sport ,vith such pleasantries, ,vith- 
out any particular reference; and I believed that, if I 
narrated then), it 'would be the sanle ,vith others. 
'Vben I returned to lllY occupations in the city, I 
felt them l110re than usually ,yearisome; for a lllan 
horn to activity forn1s plans too exterisive for his 
capacity, and overburdens hirllself ,vith labour. TIns 
goes on very ,veIl till sonle physical or moral in1pedi- 
l1lent cOlnes in the way, and ulear1y 8ho,,",'8 the dispro- 
portion of the po\vers to the undertaking. 
I I)ursued jurisprudence ,vith as n1uch diligence as 
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was required to take Iny degree with some credit. 

1edicine charmed me, because it sho\ved nature, if it 
did not unfold it on every side; and to this I was 
attached by intercourse and habit. To society I was 
obliged to devote SOlne time anù attention; for in 
many families I had fallen in for much, both of love 
and honour, All this might have been carried on, had 
not that which Herder had inculcated pressed upon 
me with an infinite 'weight, He had torn down the 
curtain which concealed from nle the poverty of Ger- 
man literature; he had ruthlessly destroyed so many 
of my prejudices; in the sky of my fatherland there 
were few stars of imporLance left when he had treated 
all the rest as so Inany transient cantlIe-snuffs; nay, 
my own hopes and fancies respecting myself he had 
so spoiled, that I began to doubt my own capabilities, 
At the same time, however, he dragged IDe on to the 
noble broad way which he hÍ1nself was inclined to 
tread, drew my attention to his fa vourite authors, at 
the head of wholn stood Swift and Haulanll, and shook 
me up with more force than he had bound me down. 
To this manifold confusion was no\v added an incipi- 
ent passion, which, \vhile it threatened to absorb IDe, 
might indeed dra\v TIle from other relations, but could 
, scarcely elevate Dle above them, Then came besides a 
bodily ailing, \vhich made me feel after dinner as if 
my throat was closed up, and of which I did not easily 
get rid, till after,vard, ,vhen I abstained frOIn a certain 
red wine, which I generally and very \villingly drank 
in the boarding-house, This intolerable inconvenience 
had quitted Ine at SesellheÍ1n, so that T felt double 
pleasure in being there; but \vhen I came back to my 
town-diet it returne(l, to n1Y great annoyance. ,A.ll 
this made me thoughtful and 11101'OSe, and IllY outward 
appearance probably corresponded 'with my inward 
feelings, 
In a worse hUInour than ever, because the Inaladl 
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was violent after dinner, T attended the clinical lecture. 
The great care and cheerfulness with which our re- 
spected instructor led us frolll bed to bed; the minute 
observation of important symptoms; the judgment of 
the cause of conlplaint in general; the fine Hippocratic 
mode of proceeding, by which, without theory, and out 
of an individual experience, the forms of knowledge 
revealed theillseives; the addresses with which he 
usually cro\vned his lectures, - all this attracted lne 
toward hiln, and Inade a strange department, into 
which I only, looked as through a crevice, so much the 
1110re agreeable and fascinating, l\1y disgust at the 
invalids gradually decreased, as I learned to change 
their various states into distinct conceptions, by which 
recovery and the restoration of the hun1an form and 
nature appeared possible, He probably had his eye 
particularly upon me, as a singular young luan, and 
pardoned the strange anomaly which took me to his 
lectures, On this occasion he did not conclude his 
lecture, as usual, with a doctrine which might have 
reference to an illness that had Leen observed, but said 
cheerfully, " Gentleillen, there are some holidays before 
us: Inake use of thelIl to enliven your spirits, Studies 
l11USt not only be pursued ,vith seriousness and dili- 
gence, but also with cheerfulness and freedom of n1ind. 
Give n10ven1ent to your bodies, and traverse the beau- 
tiful country on horseback and on foot, He \vho is at 
h0111e will take delight in that to which he has been 
accustolllecl; ,yhile for the stranger there will be new 
impressions, and pleasant reminiscences in future," 
There ,vere only two of us to WhOlll this admonition 
could be directed, l\lay the recipe have been as obvi- 
ous to the other as it was to me! I thought I heard 
a voice frOll) heaven, anù Blade all the haste I could to 
order a horse and dress lnyself out neatly. I sent for 
W ey land, but he ,vas not to be found. This did not 
delay my resolution; but the preparations unfortu- 
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nately went on slowly, and r could not depart so soon 
as I had hoped, Fast as I rode, I was overtaken by 
the night. The 'way was not to he luistaken, and the 
moon shed her light on nlY Ünpassioned project, The 
· night ,vas ,vindy and a\vful; and I dashe(l 011, that [ 
might not have to 'wait till lllorning before I could 
see her. 
It was already late when I put up lny horse at 
SesenheiIn, The landlord, in allS\Ver to IllY question, 
,vhether there was still light in the panmnage, assured 
me that the ladies had only just gone horne: he 
thought he had heard they \vere still expecting a 
stranger, This did not please n1e, as r \vished to 
have been the only one, I hastened, that, late as I 
was, I n1Ïght at least appear the first, I found the 
two sisters sitting at the door, They did llOt seem 
lnuch astonished; but I was, \vhen Frederica \vhis- 
pered into Ulivia's ear, loud enough for nle to hear, 
"Did I not say so? Here he is!" They conducted 
me into a roonl, \vhere I found a little collation set 
out, The III other greeted nle as an old acquaintance: 
and the elder sister, when she sa,v nle in the light, 
broke out into loud laughter, for she had little conl- 
mand over herself, 
After this first and sonlewhat odcl reception, the 
conversation becanle at once free and cheerful; anù a 
circumstance, which had remained concealed frOlll lne 
this evening, I learned on the follo\vÏ1Jg day, Fred- 
erica had predicted that 1 shoulù cOllIe; au(l \vho does 
nOli feel some satisfaction at the fulfihnent of a fore- 
boding, even if it he a Inournful une? All presenti- 
lnents, when confirmed by the event, giye lHall a higher 
opinion of himself, \vhether it he that he thinks hÜn- 
self in possessioll of so fine a su
ceptihiIity as to feel a 
relation in the distance, or acute enough to p
rceive 
necessary but still uncertain associatioll
, Evpn Olivia's 
laugh renlained no secret: she ('()nfes
pd that it 
eenleù 
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very comical to see me dressed and decked out on this 
occasion, Frederica, on the other hand, found it aùvan- 
tageous not to explain such a phenolnenon as vanity, 
but rather to discover in it a ,vish to please her, 
Early in the nlorning Frederica asked Ine to take a · 
walk, Her lnother and sister ,vere occupied in prepar- 
ing everything for the reception of several guests, By 
the side of this beloved girl I enjoyed the noble Sun- 
day morning in the country, as the inestÜnable Hebel 
has depicted it, She described to me the party ,vhich 
was expected, and asked ll1e to remain by her, that 
all the pleasure might, if possible, be comnlon to us 
both, and be enjoyed in a certain order, " Generally," 
she said, "people aUluse thenlselves alone, Sport and 
play is very lightly tasted; so that at last nothing is 
left but cards for one part, and the excitelnent of 
dancing for the other." 
tVe therefore sketched our plan as to what should 
be done after dinner, taught each other some ne\v 
social gaInes, and were united and happy, when the 
bell sumnloned us to church, where, by her side, I 
found a somewhat dry sermon of her father's not too 
long, 
The presence of the beloved one always shortens 
tin1e, but this hour passed amid peculiar reflections, I 
repeated to Inyself the good qualities which she had 
just unfolded so freely before me, - her circumspect 
cheerfulness, her naïvcté conl bined with self-conscious- 
ness, her hilarity ,vith foresight, - qualities which 
seem incompatible, but \vhich nevertheless ,vere found 
together in her, and gave a pleasing character to her 
out,vard appearance, But now I had to make more 
serious reflections upon myself, ,vhich \vere some,vhat 
prejudicial to a free state of cheerfulness, 
Since that impassioned girl had cursed and sanctified 
my lips (for every consecration involves both), I had, 
superstitiously enough, taken care not to kiss any girl, 
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because I feared that I might injure her in some 
unheard-of spiritual manner, I therefore subdued 
every desire by which a youth feels inlpelled to win 
from a charrning girl this favour, .which says much or 
little, But even in the most decorous company a 
hea vy trial avvaited TIle, Those little games, as they 
are called, which are more or less ingeniou s, and by 
which a joyous young circle is collected and combined, 
depend in a great nleasure upon forfeits, in the calling 
in of which kisses have no snlall value, I had re- 
solved, once for all, not to kiss; and, as every want or 
impediment stinlulates us to an activity to ,vhich ,ve 
should otherwise not feel inclined, 1 exerted all the 
talent and humour I possessed to help myself through, 
and thus to win rather than lose, before the conlpany 
and for the company, \Vhen a verse ,vas desired for 
the redemption of a forfeit, the denland ,vas usually 
directed to me, N ow, I ,vas ahvays prepared, and on 
such occasions contrived to bring out sOlnething in 
praise of the hostess, or of some lady who had con- 
ducted herself Inost agreeably toward me. If it hap- 
pened that a kiss was imposed upon me at all events, 
I endeavoured to escape by some turn '\vhich was 
considered satisfactory: and, as I had tÌ1ne to reflect 
on the matter beforehand, I was never in want of vari- 
ous elegant excuses; although tbose made on the spur 
of the moment were always Inost successful. 
When ,ve reached honle, the guests, ,vho had arrived. 
from several quarters, were buzzing merrily one with 
another, until Frederica collected them together, and 
invited and conducted then) to a ,valk to that charm- 
ing spot, There they found an abundant collation, 
and wished to fill up ,vith social games the period 
before dinner, Here, by agreenlent ,vith Frederica, 
though she did Dot know nlY secret, I contrived to get 
up alld go through games without forfeits, and redenlp- 
tions of forfeits without kissing, 
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}\fy skill and readiness w'ere so nluch the more 
necessary, as the conlpany, \vhich was other\vise quite 
strange to me, seelned to have suspected sonle connec- 
tion between me and the dear girl, and roguishly took 
the greatest pains to force upon Ille that 'which I 
secretly endeavoured to avoid, For in such circles, if 
people perceive a growing inclination between two 
young persons, they try to make then1 confused, or to 
bring thell1 closer together; just as after\vard, \vhen 
once a passion has been dech:aed, they take trouble on 
purpose to part thelIl agaru, Thus, to the lllan of so- 
ciety, it is totally indifferent .whether he confers a 
benefit or an injury, provided he be allHlsed. 
That rl1ol'uing I could observe, \vith 11lore attention, 
the \vhole character of Frederica; so that, for the 'whole 
time, she ahvays renlained to 1ne the sanle, The 
friendly greetings of the peasants, .which \vere espe- 
cially addressed to her, gave nle to understand that she 
was beneficent to thenl, and created in thenl an agree- 
able feeling, The elder sister remained at home with 
her Inother, Nothing that denlanded bodily exertion 
was required of }--'rederica; but she was spared, they 
said, on account of her chest, 
There are \VOlllen who especially please us in a 
rOOID, others who look better in the open air. Fred- 
erica belonged to the latter, Her whole nature, her 
form, never appeared Inore channing than when she 
moved along an elevated footpath. The grace of her 
deportment seenled to vie \vith the flowery earth, and 
the indestructible cheerfulnes
 of her countenance with 
the blue sky. This refreshing atmosphere which sur- 
rounded her she carried horne; and it might soon be 
perceived that she understood ho\v to reconcile difficul- 
ties, and to obliterate with ease the inlpression Inade 
by little unpleasant contingencies, 
The purest joy \ve can feel 'with respect to a beloved 
person is, to find that she pleases others, Frederica's 
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conduct in society was beneficent to all. In ,valks, 
she floated about, an animating spirit, and knew how 
to supply the gaps which might arise here and there. 
The lightness of her lllovernents ,ve have already COIl1- 
mended, and she was most graceful \vhen she ran. As 
the deer seelns just to fulfil its destination ,,,hen it 
lightly flies over the sprouting corn, so did her pecul- 
iar nature seelll Blost plainly to expref's itself when she 
ran \vith light steps over Inead aud fUITO\V, to fetch 
sOlnething \vhich had been forgotten, to seek sOlnething 
which had been lost, to sumUlon a distant couple, or to 
order sOlnethiug necessary. On these occasions she 
was never uut of breath, and ahvays kept her equilib- 
rium, Hence the great anxiety of her parents \vith 
respect to her chest lllUSt to nlany have appeared 
exceSSIve, 
Her father, who often accollllmnied us through 
Ineadows and fields, was not ahvays pruvided with a 
suitable cOlnpanion, On his account I joined him; 
and he did not fail to touch once Inore upon his 
favourite theule, and circulnstantially to tell Ine ahout 
the proposed building of the parsonage, He particu- 
larly regretted that he could not again get the careful1y 
finished sketches, so as to llieditate UPOll theIu, and to 
consiùer this or that Ïrnprovelllellt, I observed, that the 
loss Illight be easily supplie<l, and offered to prepare a 
ground-plan, upon \vhich, after all, everything chiefly 
depended, \Vith this he \vas highly pleased, and 
settled that we should have the assistanf'e of the 
schoolmaster, to stir up \vholn he at once hurried off, 
that the yard and foot-n18asure lnight Le ready early 
on the InOlTO\V, 
When he had gone, Frederica said, " You are right 
to humour IllY dear father 011 his weak .
i<le, alld not, 
like others, \vho get \veary of this sulJject, to avoi<l 
him, or to break it off. I 11lust, indeed, confess to you 
that the rest of us do not desire this Luilding: it \vould 
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be too expensive for the congregation and for us also. 
A new house, new furniture! Our guests ","'ould not 
feel more comfortable with us, no,v they are once ac- 
customed to the old building. Here we can treat them 
liberally: there we should find ourselves straitened 
in a wider sphere. Thus the n1atter stands; but do 
not you fail to be agreeable. I thank 'You for it from 
my heart," 
Another lady who joined us asked about some 
novels, - whether Frederica had read them, She an- 
swered in the negative, for she had read but little 
altogether. She had grown up in a cheerful, decorous 
enjoyment of life, and was cultivated accordingly, I 
had "The Vicar of Wakefield" on the tip of my 
tongue, but did not venture to propose it, the simi- 
larity of the situations being too striking and too im- 
portant, "I am very fond of reading novels," she said: 
" one finds in thern such nice people, whom one would 
like to rese1uble," 
The measuren1ent of the house took place the fol- 
lowing day. It was a sOlnewhat slow proceeding, as T 
was as little accustoll1ed to such arts as the school- 
master. At last a tolerable project came to my aiel. 
The good father told Ille his views, and was not dis- 
pleased when I askeù pernlission to prepare the plan 
more conveniently in the town, Frederica disn1Ìssed 
me with joy: she ,vas convinced of my affection, and 
I of hers: and the six leagues no longer appeared a 
distance. It was so easy to travel to Drusenheim in 
the diligence, and by this vehicle, as ,veIl as by mes- 
sengers, ordinary and extraordinary, to keep up a con- 
nection; George being entrusted with the despatches, 
When I had arrived in the to,vn, I occupied n1yself 
in the earliest hours (for there ,vas no notion of a long 
sleep) with the plan, which I dre"w as neatly as pos- 
sible, In the meantime I had sent Frederica some 
books, accompanied by a few kind words. I received 
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an answer at once, and was channed with her light, 
pretty, hearty hand. Contents and sty Ie were natural, 
good, amiable, as if they came fronl within; and thus 
the pleasing impression she had made upon me was 
ever kept up and rene\ved. I but too readily recalled 
to myself the endowments of her beautiful nature, and 
nurtured the hope that I should see her soon, and for a 
longer time, 
There was now no more any need of an address from 
our good instructor, He had by those words, spoken 
at the right tinIe, so cOllipletely cured me, that I had 
no particular inclination to see hÜn and his patients 
again, The correspondence with Frederica became 
more animated, She invited nle to a festival, to which 
also some friends fronl the other side of the Rhine 
would come, I was to make arrangements for a longer 
time, This I did by packing a stout portmanteau upon 
the diligence, and in a few hours I \vas in her presence, 
I found a large, merry party, took the father aside, and 
handed him the plan, at which he testified great de- 
light, I talked over ,vith him what I had thought 
while completing it, He \vas quite beside himself 
with joy, and especially praised the neatness of the 
drawing, This I had practised from Iny youth up- 
wards, and had on this occasion taken especial pains, 
,vith the finest paper, But this pleasure was very soon 
marred for our good host, ,vhen, against nlY counsel, 
and in the joy of his heart, he laid the sketch before 
the con1pany, Far frOIn uttering the desired sYInpathy, 
some thought nothing at all of this precious ,vork; 
others, \vho thought they kne\v sonlething of the mat- 
ter, made it still worRe, blalning the sketch as not 
artistical, and, when the old D1an looked off for a 
Inoment, handled the clean sheets as if they were only 
so many rough draughts; \vhile one, \vith the hard 
strokes of a lead-pencil, marked his p1ans of Ï1nprove- 
ment on the fine paper in suell a Inanner that a resto. 
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ration of the prin1Ïti ve purity was not to be thought 
of, 
I was scarcely able to console the extren1ely irritated 
man, whose pleasures had been so outrageously de- 
stroyed, n1uch as I assured him that I ill yself looked 
upon then1 only as sketches, \vhich \ve would talk over, 
and on which \ve would construct new drawings, In 
spite of all this he went off in a very ill hun10ur; and 
:Frederica thanked 111e for Iny attention to her father, 
as \vell as for my patience during the unmannerly con- 
duct of the other guests. 
But I could feel no pain nor ill humour in her 
presence, The party consisted of young and tolerably 
noisy friends, \VhOln, nevertheless, an old gentleman 
tried to outdo, proposing even odder stuff than they 
practised, Already, at breakfast, the wine had not been 
spared, ..At a very \vell-furnished dinner-table there 
was no want of any enjoYIl1ent; and the feast \vas 
relished the In ore by everyborly, after the violent bodily 
exercise <luring t.he sOlnewhat warn1 weather; and if 
the official gentlelnan went a little too far in the good 
things, the young people "'
ere not left lnuch behind hin1, 
I was happy beyond all bounds at the side of Fred- 
erica, - talkative, 1l1erry, ingenious, forward, and yet 
kept in n10deration by feeling, esteem, and attachment. 
She, in a sirnilar position, was open, cheerful, sympa- 
thising, and comnlunicative, We all appeared to live 
for the cOlllpany, and yet lived only for each other, 
AfLer the meal they sought the shade; social games 
\vere begun, and the turn came to forfeits. On redeenl- 
lug the forfeits, everything of every kind was carrjed to 
excess: the gestures \v hich were comn1anded, the acts 
\vhich were to be done, the problelns \vhich \vere to be 
sol ved, all sho"wed a nlad joy which knew no limits, I 
InyseIf heightened these "vild jokes by nlany a comical 
prank, and Frederica shone by n1any a droll thought; 
she appeared to nle more charn1Ïng than ever, all 
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hypochondriacal superstitious fancies had vanished: 
and, \vhen the opportunity offered of heartily kissing 
one \vhon1 I loved so tenderly, I did not nliss it, still 
less did I deny n1yself a repetition of this pleasure, 
The company's hope of having SOUle rnusic was at 
last satisfied: it \vas heard, and all hastened to the 
dance. Alle11ucndes, waltzing and turning, \vere begin- 
ning, n1Ïddle and enù, All had given up to this 
national danee, - even I did honour enough to lny 
private dancing-mistress; and Frederica, \vho danced 
as she walked, sprang, and ran, \vas delighted to find 
in me a very expert partner. 'Ve generally kept 
together, but were soon obliged to leave off; and she 
\vas ad vised on all sides not to go on any farther 
in this wild Inanner, We consoled ourselves by a 
solitary walk, hand in hand, and, when we had reached 
that quiet spot, by the warn1est embrace, and the most 
faithful assurance that we loved each other heartily, 
Older persons, who had risen \vith us fronl the game, 
took us \vith them. At supper people did not return 
to their sober senses either, Dancing went on far into 
the night, and there was as little want of healths and 
other incitements to drinking as at noon, 
I had scarcely for a few hours slept very profoundly, 
\vhen I was a\vakened by a heat and tunlult in my 
blood, It is at sueh tin1es and in such situations that 
care and repentance usually attack a Inan, who is 
stretched out defenceless, l\Iy Îrnagination at once 
presented to me the liveliest forIns: I sa\v Lucinda, 
how, after the n10st ardent kiss, she passionately 
receded frOln 1TIe, and, \vith glo\ving cheek and spark- 
ling eyes, uttered that curse, by \vhich she intended to 
menace her sister only, but by 'which she also uncon- 
sciously Inenaced innocent persons, \vho \vere unknown 
to her, I sa\V Frederica standing opposite to her, 
paralysed at the sight, pale, and feeling the conse- 
quences of the curse, of \vhich she knew nothing. I 
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found myself bet\veen theIll, as little able to ward off 
the spiritual effects of the adventure as to avoid the 
evil-boding kiss, The delicate health of Frederica 
seen1ed to hasten the threatened calanlÌty; and now 
her love to DIe \vore a DIOst unhappy aspect, and I 
váshed ll1yself at the other side of the world. 
But sOlllething still more painful to me, which lay 
in the background, I \vill not conceal. A certain con- 
ceit kept that superstition alive in me; my lips, 
whether consecrated or cursed, appeared to me lllore 
Ï1nportant than usual; and with no little complacency 
was I aware of my self-denying conduct, in renouncing 
many an innocent pleasure, partly to preserve my 
magical advantage, partly to avoid injuring a harmless 
being by giving it up, 
But now all was lost and irrevocable: I had returned 
into a )nere comnlon position; and 1 thought that I 
had harmed, irretrievably injured, the dearest of beings, 
Thus, far frolll )ny being freed frOln the curse, it was 
flung back fron1 IllY lips into my o\vn heart, 
All this together raged in my blood, already excited 
by love and passion, "vine and dancing, confused my 
thoughts and tortured nlY feelings, so that, especially 
as contrasted with the joys of the day before, I was in 
a state of despair \vhich seemed unbounded, Fortu- 
nately daylight peered in upon me through a chink in 
the shutter; and the sun, vanquishing all the powers 
of night, set 111e again upon n1Y feet: I was soon in 
the open air, and refreshed, if not restored, 
Superstition, like many other fancies, very easily 
loses in power, when, instead of flattering our vanity, 
it stands in its "vay, and \vould fain produce an evil 
hour to this delicate being, 'Ye then see "veIl enough 
that \ve can get rid of it ",
hen \ve choose: we renounce 
it the Inore easily, as all of which we deprive ourselves 
turns to our own advantage, The sight of Frederica, 
the feeling of her love, the cheerfulness of everything 
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around me, all repro ved me, that, in the midst of the 
happiest days, I could harbour such dismal night-birds 
in my bOSOIll, The confiding conduct of the dear girl, 
which becanle more and n10re intimate, made me 
thoroughly rejoiced; and I felt truly happy \vhen, at 
parting, she openly gave a kiss to me, as well as the 
other friends and relations, 
In the city Inany occu pations and dissi pations 
awaited Ine, from the midst of which I collected myself 
for the sake of IllY beloved, by means of a correspond- 
ence, which we regularly established, Even in her 
letters she always reinained the saIne: whether she 
related anything new, or alluded to well-kno,Vll occur- 
rences, lightly described or cursorily reflected, it 
was always as if, even with her pen, she appeared 
going, coming, running, bounding vvith a step as light 
as it was sure. I also liked very much to write to 
her, for the act of rendering present her good qualities 
increased Iny affection even during absence; so that 
this intercourse was little inferior to a personal 
one, - nay, afterward becaine pleasanter and dearer 
to me, 
For that superstition had been forced to give \vay 
altogether, It ,vas indeed based upon the Ï1npressiolls 
of earlier years; but the spirit of the day, the liveliness 
of youth, the intercourse with cold, sensible men, all 
was unfavourable to it, so that it ,vould not have been 
easy to find aillong all who surrounded TIle a single 
person to wholn a confession of lilY whÏ1ns \vould not 
have been perfectly ridiculous, But the \vorst of it 
was, that the fancy, while it fleù, left behind it a real 
contenlplation of that state in \vhich young people 
are placed, ,vhose early affections can proinise thern- 
sel ves no lasting result, So little ,vas T assisted in 
getting free frOln error, that understanding and reflec- 
tion used me still worse in this instance, l\Iy passion 
increased the more I learned to kno\v the virtue of the 
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excellent girl; and the time approached when I was 
to lose, perhaps for ever, so much that was dear and 
good. 
We had quietly and pleasantly passed a long time 
together, \vhen friend 'Veyland had the \vaggery to 
bring .with him to Sesenheim "The Yïcar of "\Vake- 
field," and, \vhen they \vere talking of reading aloud, to 
hand it over to me unexpectedly, as if nothing further 
was to be said, I nlanaged to collect 11lyself, and read 
with as much cheerfulness and freeùoIll as I could. 
Even the faces of my hearers at once brightened, and 
it did not seen} unpleasant to them to be again forced 
to a. cOlnparison, If they had found comical coun- 
terparts to RaYlllond and J\lelusina, they here saw 
thenlselves in a glass which by no Ineans gave a 
distorted likeness, They did not openly confess, but 
they did not deny, that they \vere llloving among per- 
sons akin, both by 111ind and feeling, 
All men of a good disposition feel, \vith increasing 
cultivation, that they haye a double part to play in the 
world, - a real one and an ideal one; and in this 
feeling is the ground of everything noble to be sought. 
The real part 'which has been assigned to us we experi- 
ence but too plainly; \vith respect to the second, \ve 
seldoll} COllIe to a clear understanding about it. J\lan 
may seek his higher destination on earth or in heaven, 
in the present or in the future: he yet renlains on this 
account exposed to an eternal wavering, to an influence 
frOll1 \vithout \vhich ever disturbs him, until he once 
for all nlakes a resolution to declare that that is right 
which is suitable to hÌlnse1f, 
Among the most venial atten1pts to acquire some- 
thing higher, to place one's self on an equality \vith 
sOInething higher, luay he classed the youthful inlpulse 
to compare one's self \vith the characters in novels, 
This is highly innocent, anò, \vhatever lllay be urged 
against it, the very reverse of mischievous. It aU1uses 
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at times when \ve should necessarily die of ennui, 01 
grasp at the reaction of passion, 
How often is repeated the litany about the Inischief 
of novels! and yet what misfortune is it if a pretty 
girl or a handsome young man put thenlsel ves in the 
place of a person who fares better or 'worse than them- 
selves? Is the citizen life 'worth so nluch? or do the 
necessities of the day so conlpletely absorb the man, 
that he nlust refuse every, beautiful dellland which 
is made upon hilll? , 
The historico-poetical Christian names \vhich have 
intruded into the Ge1'lnan church in the place of the 
sacred nalnes, not unfrequenUy to the annoyance of 
the officiating clergynlan, are without doubt to be 
regarded as snlall ra In ifi catioll s of the rom antico- 
poetical pictures, This very impulse to honour one's 
child by a well-sounding nanle - even if t.he nanle has 
nothing further behind it - is praise\vorthy; and this 
connection of an imaginary 'world with the real one 
diffuses an agreeable lustre over the 'whole life of the 
person, A beautiful child, \vhom \vith satisfaction \ve 
call" Bertha," \ve should think we offended if we \vere 
to call it "U rselblandine," With a cultivated nlan, 
not to say a lover, such a name \vould certainly falter 
on the lips. The cold \vorId, which judges only from 
one side, is not to be blanled if it sets do\vn as rirlic- 
ulous and objectionable all that comes for\vard as 
inlaginary; but the thinking connoisseur of nlankind 
must kno\v ho\v to estinlate it according to its \vorth. 
For the position of the loving couple Oll the fair 
R,hinebank, this conlparison, to \vhich a \vag had com- 
pelled thenl, produced the TIlost agreeable results, '\Ve 
do not 1l1cditate on ourselves \vheu \\Te look ill a 
mirror; but \ve feel that \ve exist, and a1l0\V ourselves 
to pass. Thus is it also \vith those 1I1ora1 ill1Ìtations, 
in \vhich we recogllisc our nU1 nners and inclinations, 
our habits and peculiarities, as ill a silhouette, and 
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strive to grasp it and enlbrace it with brotherly 
affection. 
The habit of being together became more and more 
confirmed, and nothing else was known but that I 
belonged to this circle, The affair was allowed to take 
its course without the question being directly asked as 
to what was to be the result, And what parents are 
there \vho do not find themsel ves compelled to let 
daughters and sons continue for a\vhile in such a 
wavering condition, until accidentally something is 
confirmed for life, better than it could ha ve been pro- 
duced by a long-arranged plan, 
It was thought that perfect confidence could be 
placed, both in Frederica's sentÏ1ncnts and in my recti- 
tude, of which, on account of nlY forbearance, even 
from innocent caresses, a favourable opinion had been 
entertained, We were left unobserved, as was gen- 
erally the custom, there anù then; and it depended on 
ourselves to go over the country, \vith a larger or 
smaller party, and to visit the friends in the neighbour- 
hood, On both sides of the Rhine, in Hagenau, Fort 
Louis, Philipps burg, the Ortenau, I found dispersed 
those persons WhOlll I had seen united at Sesenheim, 
everyone by himself, a friendly, hospitable host, throw- 
ing open kitchen and cellar just as willingly as gardens 
and vineyards, - nay, the \vhole spot, The islands on 
the Rhine were often a goal for our water-expeditions, 
There, without pity, we put the cool inhabitants of the 
clear Rhine into the kettle, on the spit, into the boiling 
fat, and would here, perhaps more than was reasonable, 
have settled ourselves in the snug fishermen's huts, if 
the abominable Rhine-gnats (Rhein-schnaken) had not, 
after some hours, driven us away, At this intolerable 
interruption of one of our most charming parties of 
pleasure, when everything else was prosperous, when 
the affection of the lovers seemed to increase with the 
good success of the enterprise, and we had neverthe- 
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less come hOlne too soon, unsuitably and inopportunely, 
1 actually, in the presence of the good reverend father, 
broke out into blaspherl10us expressions, and assured 
him that these gnats alone ,vere sufficient to take fronI 
me the thought that a good and wise Deity had created 
the ,vorld, The pious old gentlelnan, by ,yay of reply, 
solemnly called nle to order, and eXplained to me that 
these gnats and other vern1Ïn had not arisen until after 
the fall of our first parents, or that, if there ,vere any 
of then1 in paradise, they had only pleasantly hUll1med 
there, and had not stung, Although I felt cahned at 
once, - for an angry man may easily be appeased if 
","'e can succeed in Inakillg him slnile, - I nevertheless 
asserted that there ,vas no need of the angel with 
the burning s,vord to drive the guilty pair out of the 
garden; nlY host, I said, must rather allow me to think 
that this ,vas effected by means, of great gnats on the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, And thus I again made 
him laugh; for the old man understood a joke, or at 
any rate let one pass, 
However, the enjoyment of the daytime and season 
in this noble country ,vas more serious and more 
elevating to the heart, One had only to resign one's 
self to the present, to enjoy the clearness of the pure 
sky, the brilliancy of the rich earth, the mild evenings, 
the warm nights, by the side of a beloved one, or in 
her vicinity, For nlonths together we were favoured 
with pure ethereal mornings, \vhen the sky, having 
,vatered the earth with superfluous dew, displayed all 
its magnificence; and, that this spectacle might not 
become too sÌ1nple, clouds after clouds piled thenlsel yes 
over the distant Inountains, no,v in this spot, no\y in 
that, They stood for days, nay, for \veeks, ,vithout 
obscuring the pure f:ky; and even the transient storms 
refreshed the country, and gave lustre to the green, 
which again glistened in the sunshine hefore it could 
become dry, The double rainbo\v, the t'wo-coloured 
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borders of a dark gray and nearly black streak in the 
sky, were nobler, nlore highly coloured, nlore decided, 
but also nlore transient, than I had ever observed. 
In the midst of these objects, the desire of poetising, 
which I had not felt for a long titlIe, again came 
forward, For Frederica I COlllposed Inany songs to 
well-kno\vn melodies, They \vould ha ye lllade a pretty 
little book: a fe\v of theIll still reluain, and will easily 
be found among Iny others, 
Since, on account of DIY strange studies and other 
circumstances, I \vas often compelled to return to the 
town, there arose for our affection a ne\v life, which 
preserved us froln all that unpleasantness \vhich usually 
attaches itself as an annoying consequence to such 
little love affairs, Though far fronl nle, she yet laboured 
for rue, and thought of SOllle ne\v alnusenlent against 
I should return; though far froln her, I employed 
myself for her, that by some new gift or lle\V notion I 
myself might be again ne\v to her, Painted ribbons 
had then just C0111e into fashion: I painted at once for 
her a few pieces, and sent theln on \vith a little poem, 
as on this occasion I \vas forced to stop a\vay longer 
than I had anticipated. That I rnight fulfil and even 
go beyond lilY pron1Ìse of. getting for her father a new 
and elaborated plan, 1 persuaded a young adept in 
architecture to \vork instead of nlyself, He took as 
nluch pleasure in the task as he had kindness for me, 
and was still further aninlated by the hope of a good 
reception in so agreeable a family, He finished the 
ground-plan, sketch, and section of the house; court- 
yard and garden were not forgotten; and a detailed 
but very Illoderate estimate was added, to show the 
possibility of carrying out an extensive project, 
These testimonials of our friendly endeavours ob- 
tained for us the kindest reception: and, since the 
good father sa \y that we had the Lest will to serve 
him, he came forward \yith one \vish nlore; it ,vas the 
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wish to see his pretty but one-coloured chair adorned 
with flo-wers and other ornanlcnts. 'Ye showed our- 
selves acconlillodating, Colours, pencils, and other 
requisites 'were fetched frolll the traùesmen and apothe- 
caries of the nearest to\vns, But, that \ve n1Ïght not 
be \vanting in a "'V akefield" mistake, we did not 
relnark, until all had been nlost industriously and 
variously painted, that \ve had taken the 'wrong varnish, 
which would not dry: neither sunshine nor draught, 
neither fair nor \vet weather, \vere of any avail, In 
the meau\vhile \ve \vere obliged to Inake use of an 
old lUlllber-roonl, and nothing \vas left us but to rub 
out the ornalnents \vith more assiduity than we had 
painted thenl, The unpleasantness of this work was 
still increased when the girls entreated us, for Heaven's 
sake, to proceed slo\vly and cautiously, for the sakê of 
sparing the ground; which, however, after this opera- 
tion, was not again to be restored to its former bril- 
liancy, 
By such little disagreeable contingencies \vhich hap- 
pened at intervals, we \vere, however, just as little 
interrupted in our cheerful life as Doctor Prinlrose and 
his all1Ïable fanÜly; for lnany an unexpected pleasure 
befell both ourselves and our friends and neighbours. 
Weùdings and christenings, the erection of a building, 
an inheritance, a prize in the lottery, 'were recjprocally 
announced and enjoyed. \Ve shared all joy together, 
like a cOlnmon property, and \vished to heighten it hy 
lnind and love, It \vas not the first nor the last tÏ1ne 
that I found myself in fan1Ìlies and social circles at 
the very ITIOnlent of their highest hloOIll ; and, if I Inay 
flatter Inyself that I contributed something to\vard the 
lustre of such epochs, J n1ust, on the other hand, be 
reproached with the fact, that on this very account 
such times passed the l110re quickly and vanished the 
sOoner, 
But now our love \vas to undergo a singular trial. 
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I will call it a trial (PrÜfnng), although this is Dot the 
right \vord, Th
 country family with which I was 
intÏ111ate ,vas related to sonle fan1Ïlies in the city of 
good note and respectability, and comfortably off as to 
circunlstances, The young to\vnspeople were often at 
SesenheÌlll, The older persons, the lliothers and aunts, 
being less luovable, heard so lnuch of the life there, 
of the increasing channs of the daughters, and even 
of my influence, that they first \vished to become ac- 
quainted \vith 1ue, and after I had often visited theIn, 
and had been \vell received by them, desired also to 
see us once altogether, especially as they thought they 
owed the SesenheÌ1n folks a friendly reception in 
return, 
There \vas much discussion on all sides, The nlother 
could scarcely leave her household affairs; Olivia had 
a horror of the town, for which she ,vas not fitted; 
and Frederica had no inclination for it: and thus the 
affair \vas put off, until it was at last brought to a 
decision by the fact that it happened to be 
lnpossible 
for me to COl1le into the country; for it ,vas better to 
see each other in the city, and under sonle restraint, 
than not to see each other at all, And thus r now 
found nlY fair friends, whonl I had been only accus- 
tOllied to see in a rural scene, anù 'whose Ï1nage had 
only appeared to nle' hitherto hefore a l)ackground of 
waving boughs, flo\ving brooks, nodding :field-flo\\
ers, 
and a horizon open for nliles, - I now saw them, I 
say, for the first tinle, in to\vn-rooms, \vhich were 
indeed spacious but yet narro\v, if we take into con- 
sideration the carpets, glasses, clocks, and porcelain 
:figures, 
The relation of a lover to the beloved ubject is so 
decjded, that the surrounding oLjects are of little 
significance: the heart, nevertheless, desires that these 
shall be the suit a ble, natural, and custolnary objects, 
With my lively feeling for everything present, I could 
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not at once adapt nlyself to the contradiction of the 
monlent. The respectable and calnlly noLle delneanour 
of the lllother ,vas perfectly adapted to the circle: she 
,vas Dot different from the other ladies, Olivia on 
, 
the other hand, sho,ved herself as Ï1npatient as a fish 
out of ,vater. As she had formerly called to Ine in 
the gardens, or beckoned me aside in the fields, if she 
had anything particular to say to me, she also did 
the same here, \vhen she dre,v me into the recess of a 
windo'w. This she did a\vk\varLUy and ,vith en1barrass- 
lllent, because she felt that it ,vas not becoluing, and 
did it not\vithstanding, She had the most unimpor- 
tant things in the world to say to nle, - nothing but 
\vhat I knew already; for instance, that she '\Tished 
herself by the Rhine, over the Rhine, or even in 
Turkey, Frederica, on the contrary, ,vas highly re- 
markable in this situation. Properly speaking, she 
also did not suit it either; but it bore ,vitness to her 
character, that, instead of finding herself adapted to 
this condition, she unconsciously nloulded the condition 
according to herself, She acted here as she had acted 
with the society in the country. She kne\v ho,v to 
aninlate every moment. \Vithont creating any dis- 
turbance, she put all in motion, and exactly by this 
pacified society, which really is only disturbed by 
ennui, She thus cOl11pletely fulfilled the de
ire of her 
to\vn aunts, who wished for unce, on their sofas, to 1e 
witnesses of those rural gan1es and alnusements, If 
this \vas done to satisfaction, so also \vere the ,yardrobe, 
the ornaments and \vhatever besiùes di
tinguished the 
to\vn nieces, 'v ho \vere dressed in the French fashion, 
considered and a<ln1Ïred ,vithout envy, ,rith H1e, also, 
Frederica had no difficulty; since she treated 111e the 
same as ever. She seemed to give 111e no other prefer- 
ence than that of conullunicating her desires and wishes 
to nle rather than to another, and thus recognising lue 
as her servant. 
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To this service she confidently laid claim on one of 
the following days, \Vhell she privately told me that 
the ladies wished to hear me read, The daughters 
of the house had spoken much Oll this subject, for at 
SesenheÜll I had read what and when I was desired. 
I \vas reaùy at once, hut craveù quiet and attention for 
several hours, This was conceded; and one evening I 
read through the ",
hole of "Halnlet" \vithout inter- 
ruption, entering into the sense of the piece as \vell as 
I was able, and expressing nlyself with liveliness and 
passion, as is possible in youth, I earned great ap- 
plause. Frederica dre\v her breath deeply frorn tillle to 
titne, and a transient red had passeù over her cheeks. 
These two symptolns of a tender heart internally 
llloved, while cheerfulness and calulness were externally 
apparent, were not uukno\vn to me, and \vere indeed 
the only i'ewarù \vhich I had striven to obtain, She 
joyfully collected the thanks of the party for having 
caused lIle to read, and in her graceful lIlanner did not 
deny herself the little pride at having shone in me and 
through llle, 
This town visit was not to have lasted long, but the 
departure was delayed, Frederica did her part for 
the social anluselnent, and I was not wanting: but the 
abundant sources which yield so much in the country 
no\v dried up in their turn; and the situation ,vas the 
Inost painful, as the elder sister gradually lost all self- 
control. The two sisters 'were the only persons in the 
society who dressed thenlselves in the Gerlnan fashion. 
Frederica had never thought of herself in any other 
way, and believed herself so right everywhere, that she 
Inade no comparisons with anyone else; but Olivia 
found it quite insupportable to lllove about in a society 
of genteel appearance attired so like a lllaid-servant. 
In the country she scarcely remarked the to\vn costuille 
of others, and did not desire it; but in the to\vn she 
could not endure the country style. All this, together 
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with th9 different lot of town 1adies, and the thousand 
trifles of a series of cirCulllstances totally opposed to 
her o.wn notions, so worked for some days in her 
impassioned bosom, that I was forced to apply all my 
flattering attentIon to appease her, according to the 
wish of Frederica, I feared an impassioned scene, I 
looked forward to the moment when sbe would throw 
herself at my feet, and implore me by all that was 
sacred to rescue her from this situation, She \yas good 
to a heavenly degree if she could conduct herself in 
her O\Vll way; but such a restraint at once Inade her 
uncolllfortable, and could at last drive her even to 
despair, I no\V sought to hasten that \vhich was 
desired by the mother and Olivia, and not repugnant 
to Frederica. I did not refrain from praising her as a 
contrast to her sister; I told her what pleasure it gave 
me to find her unaltered, and, even under the present 
circumstances, just as free as the bird among the 
branches, She was courteous enough to reply that I 
was there, and that she wished to go neither in nor out 
when I \vas \vith her. 
At last I saw then1 take their departure, and it 
seen1ed as though a load had fallen from nlY heart; 
for my own feelings had shared the condition of Fred- 
erica and Olivia: I was not passiouately tornlented 
like the latter, but I felt by no means as comfortable 
as the forn1er. 
Since I had properly gone to Strasburg to take my 
degree, it lllay be rightly reckoned alnoug the irregu- 
larities of Iny life, that I treated this lnaterial business 
as a n1ere collateral affair. All anxiety as to IllY exam- 
ination I had put a
;Ïùe in a very easy fashiun; but I 
had now to think of the disputation,! for on IllY delìar- 
ture ff(Hll Fral1kful't I had I)rolniseLl illY father, and 
resolved \vithin lHyself, to write one. IL is the fault of 


1.\ polemic dissertatioll written on takin
 a uuiversity degree. 
- TRA.
S, 
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those \"ho can do many things, nay, much, that they 
trust everything to themselves; and youth must indeed 
be in this position, if anything is to be made of it. A 
survey of the science of jurisprudence anù all its frame- 
work I had pretty well acquired; single subjects of 
la\v sufficiev.tly interested me; and, as I had the good 
Leyser for nl} wodel, I thought I should get tolerably 
through \vith nlY own little common sense, Great 
movements \vere sho\ving thenlselves in jurisprudeuce; 
judgments were to be more according to equity; all 
rights by usage \vere daily seen to be conlpl'on1Ïsed; 
and, in the criminal departtl1ent especially, a great 
change \vas Ï1npending, As for lllyself, I felt \yell 
enough that I lacked an infinite deal to fill up the 
legal coullnonplace \vhich I had proposed. The proper 
kno\v ledge \vas \vanting, anù no inner tendency urged 
me to such subjects, N either was there any Ï1npulse 
froln \vithout, - nay, quite another faculty 1 had com- 
pletely carried nle a\vay, In general, if I was to take 
any interest in a thing, it was necessary for me to gain 
something frolll it, to perceive in it sOlnething that 
appeared fertile to Ine, and gave nle prospects, Thus 
I had once Inore noted do\vn some materials, had after- 
ward nlade collections, had taken Iny books of extracts 
in hand, had considered the point which I wished to 
maintain, the schenle according to which I \vished to 
arrange the single ele1nents; but I was sharp enough 
soon to perceive that I could not get on, and that, to 
treat a special lnatter, a special and long-l)ursuing in- 
dustry \vas requisite, - nay, that such a special task 
cannot be successfully accon1plished unless, upon the 
whole, one is at any rate an old hand, if not a master, 
The friends to whonl I connnunicated nlyenlbarrass- 
ment thought n1e ridiculous, because one can dispute 
upon theses us well as, nay, even better than, upon a 
treatise; and in Strasburg this was not uncommon, I 
1 Medicine, - TRANi, 
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\yftS by DO means averse to such an expedient; but my 
father, to whOln I \'Tote on the subject, desired a regu- 
lar work, which, as he thought, I coulù very well pre- 
pare, if I only chose so to do and allo\ved lllyself proper 
tirne, I \vas no\v cOlllpelled to take up SOllIe general 
topic, and to choose something '\v hÏl:h I should have at 
my fingers' ends. Ecclesiastical history was alnlost 
better known to Ine than the history of the world; and 
that conflict in '\vhich the Church - the publicly recog- 
nised worship of God - finds itself, and always will 
find itself, in t\VO different directions, had al \vays highly 
interested me, For now it is in an eternal conflict \vith 
the state, over which it will exalt itself; no\v \vith the 
individuals, all of \vhom it will gather to itself. The 
state, on its side, will not yield the ::;uperior author- 
ity to the Church; and the individuals oppose its 
restraints. The state desires everything for public, 
universal ends; the individual for ends belonging to 
the home, heart, and feelings. Froln nlY childhood 
up\vards I had been a witness of such nlovenlents, 
,vhen the clergy now offended their authorities, now 
their congregations. I had therefore established the 
principle in my young mind, that the state - the leg- 
islator - had the right to determine a worship, accord- 
ing to \vhich the clergy should teach and conduct 
themselves, and the laity, on the other hand, should 
direct thenlselves publicly and externally; while there 
should be DO question about anyone's thoughts, feel- 
ings, or notions, Thus I thought I had at once got rid 
of all collisions. I therefore chose for lIlY disputation 
the first half of this theme; na mely, that the legislator 
,vas not only authorised, but bound, to establish a cer- 
tain worship, frOITI which neither the clergy nor the 
laity might free thenlselves. I cal'riecl out this theIne 
partly historically, partly argurnelltatively, sho\villg that 
all public religionR had been iutroduced by leaùers of 
armies, kings, and powerful men; that this had even 
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been the case ,vith Christianity. The example of Prot- 
estantism lay quite close at hand. I ,vent to work at 
this task \vith so llluch the more boldness, as I really 
only ,vrote it to satisfy my father, and desired and 
hoped nothing 1110re arùently than that it n1Ïght not 
pass the censorship. I had imLibed from Behrisch an 
unconquerable dislike to see anything of mine in print; 
and IllY intercourse with Herder had discovered to me 
but too plainly Iny o\vn insufficiency, - nay, a certain 
mistrust in myself had through this llleans been per- 
fectly matured, As I dre\v this work alrnost entirely 
out of myself, and "Tote and spoke Latin with fluency, 
the tiIne which I expended on the treatise passed very 
agreeably, The lilatter had at least SOlne foundation; 
the style, naturally speaking, \vas not bad; the whole 
was pretty well rounded off, As soon as I had finished 
it, I went through it ,vith a good Latin' scholar, who, 
although he could not, on the whole, ÏInprove lilY style, 
yet easily reIlloved all striking defects; so that some- 
thing was produced that ,vas fit to be sho\vn. A fair 
copy was at once sent to lilY father, \vho disapproved 
of one thing, nalnely, that none of the subjects previ- 
ously taken in hand had been worked out; but never- 
theless, as a thorough Protestant, he was \vell pleased 
with the boldness of the plan, l\1y singularities were 
tolerated, my exertions \vere praised, and he promised 
himself an Ünportant effect from the pu Llication of the 
work. 
I now handed over lilY papers to the faculty, who 
fortunately behaved in a nlanner as prudent as it was 
polite, The dean, a lively, clever man, began ,vith 
many laudations of my work, then went on to \vhat 
was doubtful, which he contrived gradually to change 
into something dangerous, and concluded by saying 
that it might not be advisable to publish this \vork as 
an academical dissertation, The aspirant had shown 
himself to the faculty as a thinking young Ulan, of 
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whom they might hope the best: they \vould willingly, 
not to delay the affair, alIo\v Ine to dispute on theses, 
I could afterward publish my treatise, either in its 
present condition or more elaborated, in Latin, or in 
another language. This \vould every",-here Le easy to 
me as a private man and a Protestant, and I should 
have the pleasure of an applause n10re pure and nlore 
general. I scarcely concealed from the good nlan what 
a stone his discourse rolled fronl nlY heart: at every 
new argument which he advanced, that he might not 
trouble me nor Inake nle angry by his refusal, my n1Ïnd 
grew l1101'e and nlore easy, and so did his O'wn at last, 
when, quite unexpectedly, I offered no resistance to his 
reasons, but, on the contrary, found them extremely 
obvious, and proInised to conduct myself according to 
his counsel and guidance, I therefore sat do'wn again 
with my repetent, Theses were chosen and printed: 
and the disputation, with the opposition of my fellow 
boarders, ,vent off with great n1e1Timent, and even 'with 
facility; for nlY old habit of turning over the Corpus 
Juris ,vas very serviceable to me, and I could pass for 
a well-instructed Ilian, A good feast, according to 
custom, concluded the solemnity. 
l\Iy father, ho\vever, was very dissatisfied that the 
little work had not been regularly printed as a dispu- 
tation; because he had hoped that I should gain honour 
by it on Iny entrance into Frankfort. He therefore 
wished to pu Llish it specially; but I represented to him 
that the subject, \vhich ,vas only sketched, could be 
lnore cOlllpletely carried out at some future tinle. He 
put up the manuscript carefully for this purpose, and 
nlany years afterward I sa\v it among his papers, 
I took my degree on the 6th August, 1771; and on 
the follo\ving day Schöpflin died, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, Even \vithout closer contact, he had 
had an in1portallt influence UpOll 111e; for erniuent 
contemporaries may Le cOlnpal'ed to the greater f'tars, 
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to\vard which, so long as they lnerely stand above the 
horizon, our eye is turned, and feels strengthened and 
cultivated, if it is only allowed to take such perfections 
into itself, Bountiful tNature had given Schöpflin an 
advantageous exterior, -a slender form, kindly eyes, a 
ready mouth, and a thoroughly agreeable presence, 
Neither had she been sparing in gifts of n1ind to her 
favourite; and his good fortune ,vas the result of innate 
and carefully cultivated merits, without any trouble- 
some exertion, He was one of those happy men who 
are inclined to unite the past and the present, and un- 
derstand how to connect historical know ledge with the 
interests of life, Born in the Baden territory, educated 
at Basle and Strasburg, he quite properly belonged to 
the paradisiacal valley of the Rhine, as an extensive 
and well-situated fatherland, His lnind being directed 
to historical and antiquarian objects, he readily seized 
upon them with a felicitous po\ver of representation, 
and retained them by the n10st convenient men10ry, 
Desirous as he was, of bo.th learning and teaching, he 
pursuerl. a course of study and of life 'which equallyad- 
vanced, He soon elnerges, and rises above the rest, 
without any kind of interruption; diffuses himself with 
ease through the literary and citizen wor ld, for his- 
torical knowledge passes every\vhere, and affability 
attaches itself every\vhere, He travels through Ger- 
many, Holland, France, Italy; he COU1es in contact 
\vith all the learned men of his time; he alnuses 
princes; and it is only when, by his lively loquacity, 
the hours of the table or of audience are lengthened 
that he is tedious to the people at court, On the other 
hand, he acquires the confidence of the statesmen, 
solves for them the most profound legal questions, and 
thus finds everywhere a field for his talent, In many 
places they attempt to retain him, but he remains faith- 
ful to Strasburg and the French court, His inllnov- 
able Gerlnan honesty is recognised even there: he is 
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even protected against the po\verful Prætor Klinglin, 
who is secretly his enemy. Sociable and talkative by 
nature, he extends his intercourse \vith the world, as 
,veIl as his kno\vledge and occupations; and ,v,e should 
hardly be able to understand \vhence he got all his 
time, did vte not know that a dislike to \vomen accom- 
panied him through his \vhole life, and that thus he 
gained many days and hours \vhich are happily thrown 
away by those who are well disposed to,vard the ladies. 
For the rest, he belongs, as an author, to the ordi- 
nary sort of character, and, as an orator, to the nlulti- 
tude, His programme, his speeches, and addresses are 
devoted to the particular day - to the approaching 
solenlnity; nay, his great ,vork, "Alsatia Illustrata," 
belongs to life, as he recalls the past, freshens up faded 
fonns, reanÏ1nates the he,vn and the formed stone, and 
brings obliterated broken inscriptions for a second time 
before the eyes and n:1Ïnd of his reader. In such a 
manner bis activity fills all Alsatia and the neighbour- 
ing country; in Baden and the Palatinate he preserves 
to an extrenle old age an uniuterrupted influence; at 

lannheim he founds the Academy of Sciences, and re- 
mains president of it till his death, 
I never approached this eminent man, excepting on 
one night, ,vhen we gave hÏ1n a torch-serenade. Our 
pitch-torches more filled \vith smoke than lighted the 
courtyard of the old chapter-house, which was over- 
arched by linden-trees, '\Vhen the noise of the nlusic 
had ended, he canle forward, and stepped into the midst 
of us, - and here also ,vas in his right place, The 
slender, \vell-grown, cheerful old luan stood with his 
light, free Inanners, venerably before us, and held us 
worthy the honour of a well-considered address, which 
he delivered to us in an amiable paternal nianner, with- 
out a trace of restraint or pedantry, so that we really 
thought ourselves sOlllething for the moment; for, 
indeed, he treated us like the kings and princes 'VhOlll 
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he had been so often called upon to address in 
public, We testified our satisfaction aloud; trunlpets 
and drums repeatedly sounded; and the dear, hopeful 
academical plebs then found its ,vay hotlie \vith hearty 
satisfaction, 
His scholars and companions in study, Koch and 
Oberlin, were men in close connection \yith me, My 
taste for antiquarian remains ,vas passionate, They 
often let me into the Inuseunl, ,vhich contained, in 
nlany ,vays, the vouchers to his great work on Alsace, 
Even this work I had not kno,vn intÌInately until after 
that journey, when I had found antiquities on the spot; 
a'tld no,v, being perfectly adyanced, I could, on longer 
or shorter expeditions, render present to nlyself the 
valley of the Rhine as a Ronlan possession, and finish 
colouring luany a dream of tÜnes past. 
Scarcely had I made S0111e progress in this, \yhen 
Oberlin directed me to the nlonUlnents of the J\liddle 
Ages, and made me acquainted \yit h the ruins and re- 
mains, the seals and documents, ,vhich those times have 
left behind thenl, - nay, sought to inspire me with an 
inclination for what we called the J\linnesingers and 
heroic poets, To this good Ulan, as \vell as to Herr 
Koch, I have been greatly indebted; and, if things had 
gone according to their ,vish, I should have had to 
thank them for .the happiness of my life, The matter 
stood thus:- 
Schöpflin, who for his whole lifetÌlne had moved in 
the higher sphere of political Jaw, and ,yell knew the 
great influence 'which such and kindred studies are 
likely to procure for a sound head, in courts and cab- 
inets, felt an insuperable, nay, unjust, aversion fronl 
the situatiOll of a civilian, and had inspired his scholars 
with the like RelltÌInents, The above-nlentioned t\VO 
men, friends of Salzlllann, had taken notice of me in a 
most friendly Inanner, J\ly iUlpaRsioned grasping at 
external objects, the nlanner in ,vhich I continued to 
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bring forward their advantages, and to communicate to 
them a particular interest, they prized higher than I 
did lnyself. l\iy slight, and, I may say, my scanty, 
occupation with the civil law had not remained unob- 
served by thenl; they were \vell enough acquainted 
with me to know how easily I was to be influenced: I 
had n1ade no secret of my liking for an acaden1Ïcallife; 
and they therefore thought to gain me over to history, 
political law, and rhetoric, at first for a time, but 
afterward more Ç.ecidedly, Strasburg itself offered 
ad vantages enough, The prospect of the GerInan 
Chancery at Versailles, the precedent of Schöpflin, 
whose merits, indeed, see111ed to 111e unattainable, were 
to incite to e111ulation, if not to imitation; and perhaps 
a similar talent \vas thus to be cultivated, which might 
be both profitable to him who could boast of it, and 
useful to others who might choose to employ it on 
their own account. These, my patrons, and Salzlllann 
with them, set a great value on IllY memory, and my 
capacity for apprehending the sense of languages, and 
chiefly by these sought to further their views and 
plans, 
I n ow intend to describe at length, how all this came 
to nothing, and how it happened that I again passed 
over fron1 the French to the German side, Let me be 
allo\ved, as heretofore, to make some general reflections, 
by ,vay of transition, 
There are few biograrhies which can represent a 
pure, quiet, steady progress of the individual. Our life, 
as well as that whole in which \ve are containeù, is, in 
an incolnprehensible nlanner, cOlnposed of freedom and 
necessity, That which \ve \vould do is a prediction of 
what we shall do, under all circulnstauces, But these 
circlllllstances lay hold on us in their o\vn fashion, 
The (wh at lies in us, the how seldolll depends on us, 
after the whcrrfo(re \ve dare !Jot ask, and on this account 
\ve are rightly referred to the quia. 
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The French tongue I had liked from my youth up- 
wards: I had become acquainted with the language 
through a bustling life, and with a bustling life through 
the language, It had become my o\vn, like a second 
mother-tongue, \vithout grammar and instruction - by 
mere intercourse and practice. I now wished to use it 
with still greater fluency, and gave Strasburg the pref- 
erence, as a second university residence, to other high 
schools; but, alas! it was just there that I had to ex- 
perience the very reverse of n1Y hopes, and to be turned 
rather from than to this language and these manners, 
The French, who generally ain1 at good behaviour, 
are indulgent toward foreigners who begin to speak 
their language: they 'will not laugh anyone out 
of countenance at a mistake, or blame hin1 in direct 
terms, Ho\vever, since they cannot endure sins com- 
mitted against their language, they have a manner 
of repeating, and, as it were, courteousl y confirn1Ïng, 
what has been said 'with another term, at the saIne 
time making use of the expression which should prop- 
erly have been employed, thus leading the intelligent 
and the attentive to \vhat is right and proper. 
Now, although, if one is in earnest, - if one has self- 
denial enough to profess one's self a pupil, one gains a 
great deal, and is Inuch advanced by this plan, - one 
nevertheless always feels in son1e degree humiliated, 
and, since one talks for the sake of the subject matter, 
also, often too much interrupted, or even distracted, 
so that one impatiently lets the conversation drop. 
This happened \vith llle lllore than \vith others; as I 
always thought that I had to say something interesting, 
and, on the other hand, to hear sonlething important, 
and did not wish to be ahvays brought back merely to 
the expression, - a case \vhich often occurred \vith 111e, 
as my French was just as lllotley as that of any other 
foreigner, I had observed the accent and idiom of 
footmen, valets, guards, young and old actors, theat- 
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rica 1 lovers, peasants, and heroes: and this Baby lonish 
idiolll was rendered still more confused by another 
odd ingredient; as I liked to hear the French reformed 
clergy, and visited their churches the more willingly, as 
a Sunday walk to Bockenheim was on this account 
not only permitted but ordered, But even this ,vas 
not enough: for as, in my youthful years, I had 
al,vays been chiefly directed to the Gern1an of the 
sixteenth century, I soon included the French also 
of that noble epoch all10ng the oLjects of nlY 
inclination, l\lontaigne, Amyot, Rabelais, !larot, 
were my friends, and excited in me synlpathy and 
delight, N ow, all these different elenlents moved in 
my discourse chaotically one with another, so that for 
the hearer the meaning was lost in the oddity of the 
expression; nay, an educated Frenchman could no 
more courteously correct me, but had to censure me 
and tutor me in plain ternlS, I therefore fared here 
once nlore as I had fared at Leipzig, except that on 
this occasion I could not appeal to the right of my 
native place to speak idiomatically, as ,veIl as other 
provinces, but, being on a foreign ground and soil, was 
forced to adapt myself to traditional laws, 
Perhaps we might even have resigned ourselves to 
this, if an evil genius had not 'whispered into our ears 
that all endeavours by a foreigner to speak :French 
would remain unsuccessful; for a practised ear can 
perfectly well detect a Gern1an, Italian, or Englisllll1an 
under a French mask, One is tolerated, but never 
received into the bosom of the only church of language, 
Only a few exceptions ,vere granted, They nallled 
to us a Herr von GrÍInnl; but even Schöpflin, it 
seemed, did not reach the sununit. They allowed 
that he had early seen the necessity of expressing hilll- 
self in French to perfection; they approved of Ilis 
inclination to converse with everyone, and espe('ially 
to entertain the great and persons of rank; th(>y 
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praised him, that, living in the place \v here he \vas, he 
had nlade the language of the country his own, and 
had endeavoured as Inuch as possible to render hÌ1Il- 
self a Frenchman of society and orator. l1ut what 
does he gain by the denial of his lIlother-tongue, and 
his efforts of speakiug a foreign language? He cannot 
Inake it right \vith any budy. Iu society they consider 
hÌ1n vain; as if any une \voulJ or could converse with 
others without SOine feeling for self and self-com- 
placency! Then, the refined connoisseurs of the \vorld 
and of language assert that there is in hÜn 1110re of dis- 
sertation and dialogue than of conversation, properly 
so called, The fonner \vas generally recognised as the 
original and funJ1:ll11ental sin of the Gennans, the latter 
as the cardinal virtue of the French, As a public 
orator he fares no better, If he prints a well-elabo- 
rated address to the king or the princes, the Jesuits, 
who are ill disposed to hÜn as a Protestant, lay \vait 
for hin1, and show that his terms of expression are 
"not French," 
Instead of consoling ourselves 'with this, and bear- 
ing as green wood that 'which had been laid upon the 
dry, we were annoyed at such pedantic injustice, 'Ve 
despair, and, by this striking exanlple, becolIle the 
more convinced that it is a vain endeavour to try to 
satisfy the French by the lllatter itself, as they are too 
closely bound to the external conditions under \vhich 
everything is to appear. 'Ve therefore eHlbrace the 
opposite resolution of getting rid of the French lan- 
guage altogether, and of directing ourselves more than 
ever, with Inight and earnestness, to our own lTIother- 
tongue, 
And for this \ve found opportunity and sYll1pathy 
in actual life, Alsace had not been connected \vith 
France so long that an affectionate adherence to the 
old constitution, manners, langnage, and costurne did 
not still exist with old and young, If the conquered 
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party loses half his existence by COlllpulsion, he looks 
upon it as disgraceful voluntarily to part \vith the 
other half. He therefore holds fast to all that can 
recall to him the good old tinle, and foster in him the 
hope that a better epoch \vill return, Very many 
inhabitants of Strasburg fonned little circles, separate, 
indeed, but nevertheless united in spirit, vd1Ïch \vere 
always increased and recruited by the nUIuerous sub- 
jects of Gennan princes who held considerable lands 
under .French sovereignty; since fathers and sons, 
either for the sake of stuùy or business, resided for a 
longer or shorter tirne at Strasburg. 
At our table nothing but Gerrnan \vas spoken. 
Salzlnann expressed hiInself in :French 'with llluch 
fluency and elegance, Lut, \vith respect to his endeav- 
ours and acts, was a perfe
t Gennan, Lerse Inight 
have been set up as a pattern of a Gennan youth, 
l\Ieyer, of Lindau, liked to get on with gooù Gennan 
too well to shine in good 'French; and if, anlong the 
rest, nlany were inclined to the Gallic speech and 
manners, they yet, while they were \vith us, allowed 
the general tone to prevail with theIu, 
FroIn the language we turned to political affairs, 
We had not, indeed, nluch to say in praise of our own 
imperial constitution, 'Ve granted that it consisted of 
mere legal contradictions, but exalted ourselves so 
much the more above the present French constitution, 
\vhich lost itself in tHere lawless abuses; while the 
government only sho\ved its energy in the \vrong place, 
and was forced to admit that a conlplete change in 
affairs \vas already publicly prophesied with black 
forebodings, 
If, on the other hand, we looked to\vard the north, 
we \vere shone upon Ly Frederick, the pular-star, who 
Seelllerl to turn ahout hÏ1nself Gennany, Europe, - nay, 
the \vhole \vorlù. His preponderance in everythiug 
was most strongly manifested ,vhen the Prussiau ext'l'- 
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Clse and even the Prussian stick \vas introduced into 
the French arnlY. As for the rest, \ve forgave him his 
predilection for a foreign language; since \ve felt satis- 
faction that his French poets, philosophers, and littéra- 
teurs continued to anlloy hinl, and often declared that 
he was to be considered aud treated only as an intruder, 
But what, more than all, forciLly aliellated us from 
the French, was the unpolite opinion, repeatedly nlain- 
tained, that the Gernlans in general, as well as the 
king, who was striving after French cultivation, \vere 
deficient in taste, \Vith regard to this kind of talk, 
which follo'w-ed every judgnlent like a burden, \ve 
endeavoured to solace ourselves with contempt: but 
we could so much the less conle to a clear under- 
standing about it, as we \vere assured that l\lenage had 
already said, that the French 'writers possessed every- 
thing but taste; and had also learned, frorn the then 
living Paris, that all the authors were wanting in taste, 
and that Voltaire himself could not escape this sever- 
est of reproaches. Haying been before and often 
directed to nature, we would allow of nothing but 
truth and uprightness of feeling, and the quick, blunt 
expression of it. 


" Friendship, love, and brotherhood, 
Are they not self-understood 't" 


was the watch \vord and cry of battle, by which the 
members of our little acadenlÌcal horde used to know 
and enliven each other, This maxinl lay at the 
foundation of all our social banquets, on the occasions 
of which we did not fail to pay many an evening 
visit to Cousin l\Iichel,l in his well-known" Gennan- 
hood," 
If, in what has hitherto been described, only ,external 


1" Michel" is exactly to the Germans what" John Bull" is to 
the English, - TRANS, 
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contingent causes and personal peculiarities are found, 
the French literature had in itself certain qualities 
which were rather repulsive than attractive to an 
aspiring youth, It was advanced in years and gen- 
teel; and by neither of these qualities can youth, 
which looks about for enjoyment of life and for 
freedom, be delighted. 
Since the sixteenth century, the course of French 
literature had never been seen to be completely inter- 
rupted, - nay, the internal and religious disturbances, 
as well as the external wars, had accelerated its prog- 
ress; but, as we heard generally n1aintained, it was a 
hundred years ago that it had existed in its full bloom. 
Through favourable circulllstances, they said, an abun- 
dant harvest had at once ripened, and had been hap- 
pily gathered in; so that the great talents of the 
eighteenth century had to be moderately contented 
with mere gleanings, 
Mean\vhile, however, much had become antiquated, 
- first of all comedy, which had to be freshened up 
to adapt itself less perfectly, indeed, but still with 
new interest, to actual life and manners, Of the 
tragedies, many had vanished fronl the stage; and V 01- 
taire did not let slip the important opportunity 
which offered of editing Corneille's works, that he 
might sho,v how defective his predecessor had been, 
whom, according to the general voice, be had not 
equalled, 
And even this very Voltaire, the wonder of his time, 
had gro,vn old, like the literature \vhich for nearly a 
century he had anÍlllated and governed, By his side 
still existed and vegetated n1any littérateurs, in a l1101'e 
or less active and happy old age, \vho one by one 
disappeared, The influence of society upon authors 
increased Inore and n10re; for the best society, con- 
sisting of persons of birth, rank, and property, chose 
for one of their chief recreations literature, which thus 
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became quite social and genteel. Persons of rank and 
littérale'l(;Ts mutually cultivated and necessarily per- 
verted each other, for the genteel has ah,vays some- 
thing excluding in its nature; and excluding also was 
the French criticislll, being negative, detracting, and 
faultfinding, The higher class made use of such 
judglnents against the authors: the authors, with 
sOlne\vhat less decorulll, proceeded in the same Blan- 
ner aga.inst each other, - nay, against their p
trons, 
If the public \vas not to be a\ved, they endeavoured 
to take it by surprise, or gain it by hUlnility; and 
thus - apart from the movements which shook Church 
and state to their inlnost core - there arose such a 
literary ferInent, that v T oltaire himself stood in need 
of his full activity, and his whole preponderance, to 
keep hÜnself above the torrent of general disesteem. 
Already he was openly called an old, capricious child; 
his endeavours, carried oil indefatigably, were regarded 
as the vain efforts of a decrepit age; certain principles 
on which he had stood during his whole life, and to 
the spread 
f \vhich he had devoted his days, "vere 
no more held in esteem and honour; nay, his Deity, 
by ackno,vledging \vhom he continued to declare him- 
self free froIn atheisln, was not conceded him; and 
thus he hiulSelf, the grandsire and patriarch, was 
forced, like his youngest conlpetitor, to watch the 
present mOlnent, to catch at new po\ver, to do his 
friends too much good and his enemies too much 
harm, and, under the appearance of a passionate striv- 
ing for the love of truth, to act deceitfully and falsely, 
Was it 'worth the trouble to have led such a great, 
active life, if it \vere to end in greater dependence than 
it had begun? Ho\v insupportable such a position 
was, did not escape his high n1Ïnd, his delicate sensi- 
bility. He often relieved himself Ly leaps and thrusts, 
gave the reins to his hUll10ur, and carried a fe\v of his 
s\vord-cuts too far, at which friends and enemies, for 
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the most part, sho\ved themselves indignant; for every- 
one thought he could play the superior to hirn, though 
no one could equal hirn, A public \vhich ollly hears 
the judgment of old nlen beconles overwise too soon, 
and nothing is more unsatisfactory than a lnature judg- 
nlel1t adopted by an imn1ature lnind, 
To us youths, before WhOIU, \vith our German love 
of truth and nature, honesty toward Loth ourselves 
and others hovered as the best guide, both in life and 
learning, the factious dishonesty of Voltaire and the 
perversion of so l11any worthy subjects became more 
and Inore annoying; and we daily strengthened our- 
selves in our a version fronl hirn, He could never 
cease degrading religion and the sacred books, for the 
sake of injuring priestcraft,l as they called it, and had 
thus produced in ll1e many an unpleasant sensation, 
But \vhen I no\v learned, that, to \veaken the tradition 
of a deluge, he had denied all petrified shells, and only 
adnlitted then1 as lusus naturæ, he entirely lost my 
confidence; for my o\vn eyes had, on the Baschberg, 
plainly enough shown me that I stood on the bOttOlll 
of an old dried-up sea, alnoug the e:t'uÆicc of its orig- 
inal inhabitants, These n10untains had certaiuly been 
once covered hy \vaves, \vhether before or during the 
deluge did not concern Hle: it \vas enough that the 
valley of the Rhine had been a IllOnf'trous lake, a bay 
extending beyond the reach of the eyesight; out of this 
I was not to l)e talked, J thought llluch Inore of ad- 
vancing in the kno\vleùge of lands and n10untaills, let 
what \vould be the result. 
:French literature, thrn, had gro\vn old and genteel 
in itself, and through 'T oltail'e, Let u
 devote sonle 
further consic1cl'ation to this renlal'kable nlan, 


1 "em den RO gPl1anutcll Pfaff('Jl 711 F;f'ha(lpll," .As we have 
not the \\'ord for a pri
st which exactly ('xprp.....s('s the cOllh>mpt in- 
vuln:,tl ill ,. 1>faffe," the WOf([ "prie.....tC1'aft" has uecn introduced. 
- TRANS. 
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From his youth upwards, Voltaire's wishes and 
endeavours had been directed to an active and social 
life, to politics, to gain on a large scale, to a connection 
\vith the heads of the earth, and a profitable use of this 
connection, that he hinJself rrlight be one of the heads 
of the earth also, Noone has easily made hill1self so 
dependent for the sake of being independent, He even 
succeeded in subjugating minds: the nation became 
his own, In vain did his opponents unfold their 
moderate talents and their monstrous hate: nothing 
succeeded in injuring him, The court he could never 
reconcile to hirnself; but, by ,yay of compensation, 
foreign kings were his tributaries; Catharine, and Fred- 
erick the Great, Gustavus of Sweden, Christian of 
Denmark, Penioto,vsky of Poland, Henry of Prussia, 
Charles of Brunswick, ackno,vledged themselves his 
vassals; even popes thought they must coax hill1 by 
S0111e acts of indulgence, That Joseph the Second had. 
kept aloof fronl hÏ1n did not at all redound to the 
honour of this prince; for it ,vould have done no haru1 
to hÜn and his undertakings, if, ,vith such a fine intel- 
lect and \vith such noble vievvs, he had been somewhat 
more practically clever,l and a better appreciator of the 
mind, 
What I have stated here in a cOlnpressed forn1, and 
in some connection, sounded at that tinle as a cry of 
the 1110111ent, as a perpetual discord, unconnected and 
uninstructive in our ears. Nothing was heard but the 
praise of those who had gone before, S0111ething good 
and new was required, but the newest ,vas never liked. 
Scarcely had a patriot exhibited on the long inanimate 
stage national-French, heart-inspiring subjects, scarcely 
had the" Siege of Calais" gained enthusiastic applause, 
than the piece, together ,vith all its national cOlnrades, 
,vas considered elnpty, and in every sense objectionable, 


1" Practically clever" is put as a kind of equivalent for the 
difficult word" geist reich," - TRAXS, 
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The delineations of manners by Destouches, which had 
so often delighted nle when a boy, were called \veak; 
the name of this honest n1an had passed a way: and 
how many authors could I not point out, for the sake 
of whon1 I had to endure the reproach, that I judged 
like a provincial, if I sho\ved any sympathy for such 
men and their works, in opposition to anyone who was 
carried along by the newest literary torrent! 
Thus, to our other Gern1an comrades, we became 
more and more annoying, According to our view, 
according to the peculiarity of our own nature, we had 
to retain the impressions of objects, to consume them 
but slowly, and, if it was to be so, to let them go as 
late as possible, We were convinced, that by faithful 
observation, by continued occupation, something might 
be gained from all things, and that by persevering zeal 
we must at last arrive at a point 'where the ground of 
the judglnent may be expressed at the sanIe time with 
the judgnIellt itself, N either did we fail to perceive 
that the great and noble French world offered us lllany 
an ad vantage and much profit, for Rousseau had really 
touched our synlpathies, But, if \ve considered his 
life and his fate, he was nevertheless compelled to find 
the great reward for all he did in this, - that he could 
live unacknowledged and forgotten at Paris, 
Whenever we heard the encyclopedists Inentioned, 
or opened a vùlullle of their n10nstrous work, we felt as 
if we were going bet",-een the innulllerable n10ving 
spools and looms in a great factory, where, \v hat \vith 
the nlere creaking and rattling; what with all the 
mechanisln, en1barrassing both eyes and senses; what 
'with the mere incomprehensibility of an arrangement, 
the parts of ",-hich \vork into each other in the nlost 
manifold way; \vhat \vith the conten1plation of all that 
is necessary to prepare a piece of cloth, - \ve feel dis- 
gusted with the very coat which we wear upon our 
backs. 
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Diderot was sufficiently akin to us; as, indeed, in 
everything, for \vl1Ïch the French blall1e him, he is a 
true German, But even his point of vie\v \vas too 
high, his circle of vision was too extended, for us to 
range ourselves \vith hin1, and place ourselves at his 
side. Nevertheless, his children of nature, \vhom he 
continued to bring for\vard and dignify with great 
rhetorical art, pleased us very 111uch; his brave poach- 
ers and sll1ugglers enchanted us; and this rabble after- 
ward throve vut too \vell npon the German Parnassus, 
It \vas he also, \vho, like I{uusseau, diffused a disgust 
of social life, - a quiet introduction to those monstrous 
changes of the world in \vhich everything permanent 
appeared to sink, 
Ho\vever, we ought no\v to put aside these consid- 
erations, and to remark what influence these two men 
have had upon art, Even here they pointed, even 
fron1 here they urged us, to\vard nature. 
The highest probleu1 of any art is, to produce by 
selnblance the illusion of SOlne higher reality, But it 
is a false endeavour to realise the appearance until at 
last only sOlnething conllnonly real relnains, 
As an ideal locality, the stage, by the application of 
the laws of perspective to coul1.'sse8 ranged one behind 
the other, had attained the greatest advantage; and 
this very gain they now \vished wantonly to abandon, 
by shutting up the sides of the theatre, and forming 
real roo lll-\V alls, \Vith such an arrangement of the 
stage, the piece itself, the actors' 1110de of playing, in a 
\vord, everything, was to coincide; and thus all entirely 
new theatre \vas to arise, 
The French actors had, in cOllledy, attained the 
summit of the true in art, Their residence at Paris; 
their observations of the externals of the court; the 
connection of the actors and actresses \vith the highest 
classes, by means of love-affairs, - all contributed to 
transplant to the stage the greatest realness and seem- 
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liness of social life; and on this point the friends of 
nature found but little to Llaille. Ho\vever, they 
thought they Inade a great ad vance, if they chose for 
their pieces earnest and tragical suLjects, in \vhich the 
citizen-life should not be \vunting, used prose for the 
higher DIode of expression.. and thus banished unnat- 
ural verse, together \vith unnatural declan1ation and 
gesticulation. 
It is extreIllely relIlarkable, and has not been gener- 
ally noticed, that, at this time, even the old, severe, 
rhytlullical, artistical tragedy ,vas threatened \vith a 
revolution, ,vhich could only be averted by great 
talents and the power of traùitioll, 
In opposition to the actor Lecain, who acted his 
heroes ,vith especial theatrical decorum, ,'vith delibera- 
tion, elevation, anù force, and kept hin1self aloof from 
the natural and ordillary, caIne for\vard a lnau nained 
Aufresne, \vho declared 'war against everything un- 
natural, and in his tragic acting sought to express the 
highest truth. This nlethod nlight not have accorded 
'with that of the other Parisian actors. TIe stood alone, 
while they kept together; and, adhering to his views 
obstinately enough, he chose to leave Paris rather than 
alter theIn, and came through Rtrasburg, There we 
sa,v hirn play the part of Augustus in " Cinna," that of 
J\Iithriùates, and others of the sort, ,vith the truest and 
most natural dignity. He appeared as a tall, hand- 
some lnan, more slender than strong, not, properly 
speaking, \vith an Ì1nposing, but nevertheless with a 
noLle, pleasing deineanour. His acting \vas \vell con- 
sidered and quiet, \vithout being colù, anù forcible 
enough \vhere force \vas required. He \vas a very \vell 
practised actor, and one of the fe\v who know ho,v to 
turn the artificial cOlllpletely into nature, and nature 
cOIIlpletely into the artificial. It is really those fe,v 
whose good qualities, being nlÍsullderRtood, always 
originate the doctrine of false " naturalness." 
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And thus will I also Inake n1ention of a work, 
'which is indeed sinall, but which Inade an epoch in 
a rernarkable nlanner, - I Inean TIousseau's "Pyg- 
n1alion," A great deal could he said upon it; for this 
strange production floats bet,veen naturè and art, with 
the full endeavour of resolving the latter into the for- 
Iner. 'Ve see' an artist 'who has produced \vhat is 
nlost perfect, and yet does not find any satisfaction in 
haviug, according to art, represented his idea externally 
to hinlself, and given to it a higher life; no, it must 
also he drawn do\vn to hin1 into the earthly life. He 
,vill destroy the highest that Inind and deed have pro- 
duced, by the commonest act of sensuality, 
All this and Inuch else, right and foolish, true and 
half-true, operating upon us as it did, still more per- 
plexed our notions: ,ve ,vere driven astray through 
many byways and roundabout ways; and thus on 
Inany sides was prepared that German literary revolu- 
tion, of \vhich \ve \vere \vitnesses, and to which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, willingly or un,villingly, we 
unceasingly contributed, 
We had neither Ünpulse nor tendency to be illu- 
n1ined and advanced in a; philosophical Illanner: on 
religious subjects ,ve thought we had sufficiently en- 
lightened ourselves, and therefore the violent contest 
of the French philosophers 'with the priesthood was 
tolerably indifferent to us, Prohibited books, con- 
demned to the flaines, \vhich then nlade a great noise, 
produced no effect upon us. I n1ention as an instance, 
to serve for all, the" Système de la Nature," ,vhich ,ve 
took in hand out of curiosity, 'Ye did not understand 
how such a hook could be dangerous, It appeared to 
us so dark, so Cinunerian, so deathlike, that ,ve found 
it a trouble to endure its presence, and shuddered at it 
as at a spectre, The author fancies he gives his book 
a peculiar recoffilnendatioll, when he declares in his 
preface, that as a decrepit old Ulan, just sinking into 
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the grave, he ,vishes to announce the truth to his con- 
ten1poraries and to posterity. 
'Ve laughed at hin1; for we thought we had ob- 
served, that by old people nothing in the ,vorId that is 
lovable and good is, in fact, appreciated, "Old churches 
have dark '\vindo,vs: to kuo,v how cherries and berries 
taste, ,ve must ask children and sparrows," These 
,vere our gibes and Inaxinls; and thus that book, as 
the very quintessence of senility, appeared to us as un- 
savoury, nay, absurd. "All 'was to be of necessity," so 
said the book, " and th8refore there ,va
 no God," But 
lnight not there be a God by necessity too? asked ,,,e, 
'Ve indeed confessed, at the sanle tinIe, that 'we could 
not ,vithdra,v ourselves fronl the Deces
ities of day and 
night, the seasons, the influence of climate, physical 
and anÏtnal condition: ,,,e nevertheless felt within us 
son1ething that appeareù like perfect freedonl of "ill, 
and again sonlething ",-hich endeavoured to counter- 
balance this freedom, 
The hope of becolning 1110re and more rational, of 
making ourselves lllore and n10re independent of exter- 
nal things, nay, of ourselves, we could not give up, 
The word freedom sounds so beautiful, that 'we cannot 
do '\vithout it, even though it should designate an 
error, 
Not one of us had read the book through, for we 
found ourselves deceived in the expectations 'with 
,vhich ,ve had opened it, A system of nature "'as 
announceù; and therefore ,ve hoped to learn really 
sOlnetl1Ïng of nature, - our idol. Physics and chem- 
istry, descriptions of heaven and earth, natural history 
and anatonlY, ,vith n1uch else, had no,v for years, and 
up to the la
t day, constantly Jirecteù us to the great, 
aùorned ,vor1ù; anrl ,ve 'would ,villingly have heard 
both particulars and generals about suns and stars, 
planets and lUOOUS, lllountains, vaUeys, rivers and seas, 
,\-ith all that Jiye and lllove ill t hent. That, in the 
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course of this, ll1uch must occur \vhich would appear 
to the common nlan as injurious, to the clergy as dan- 
gerous, and to the state as illadn1Íssible, \ve had no 
doubt; and \ve hoped that the little book had not un- 
worthily stood the fiery ordeal, But ho\v hollow and 
empty did we feel in this Inelancholy, atheistical half- 
night, in which earth vanished with all its images, 
heaven \vith all its stars, There was to be a nlatter 
in lllotion from all eternity; and by this motion, right 
and left and in every direction, \vithout anything fur- 
ther, it was to produce the infinite phenomena of exist- 
ence. Even all this \ve should have allowed to pass, if 
the author, out of his llloved Inatter, had really built up 
the \vorld before our eyes, nut he seellled to know as 
little about nature as we did; for, having set up SOllle 
general ideas, he quits thelll at once, for the sake of 
changing that \vhich appears as higher thap. nature, 
or as a higher nature within nature, into material, 
heavy natur
, which is n10ved, indeed, but \vithout 
direction or form - anù thus he fancies he has gained 
a great deal. 
If, after all, this book had done us SOllie harln, it 
was this, -- that we took a hearty dislike to all philos- 
ophy, and especially lnetaphysics, and reulaineù ill that 
dislike; while, on the other hand, \ve threw ourselves 
into living kno\vledge, experience, action, and poetising, 
with all the more liveliness and passion, 
Thus, on the very borders of France, \ve had at once 
got rid and clear of everything French about us, The 
French way of life we found too defined and genteel, 
their poetry cold, their criticislll annihilating, their 
philosophy abstruse, and yet insufficient; so that we 
\vere on the point of resigning ourselves to rude 
nature, at least by way of experÌ1nent, if another 
- influence had not for a long time prepared us for 
higher and freer vie\vs of the \yorhl, and intellectual 
enjoyu1ents as true as they \vere poetical, and s\vayed 
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us, first moderately and secretly, but afterward with 
more and more openness anù force, 
I need hardly say that Shakespeare is nleant; and, 
having once said this, no more need be added, Shake- 
speare has been recognised by the Gern1ans, lllore by 
then1 than by other nations, }Jerhaps even more than 
by his own, 'Ve have richly besto\ved on hÜ11 all that 
justice, fairness, and forbearance \vhich we refused to 
ourselves. Eminent IHen have occupied themselves in 
sho\"ing his talents in the nlost favourable light; and 
I have al\vays readily subscribed to what has been 
said to his honour, in his favour, or even by way 
of excuse for hÜn, The influence this extraordinary 
mind had upon nle has been already sho\vn; an at- 
tempt has been nlade \vith respect to his \vorks, \vhich 
has received approbation; and therefore this general 
statement l11ay suffice for the present, until I al11 in a 
position to cOl1ul1unicate to such friends as like to hear 
me, a gleaning of reflections on his great deserts, such 
as I \vas tempted to insert in this very place. 
At present I \vill only show Inore clearly the manner 
in \vhich I became acquaillteù \vith hi Ill, It happened 
pretty soon at Leipzig, through Dodd's "Beauties of 
Shak
speare," Whatever l.uay be said against such col- 
lections, which give authors in a fragll1entary form, 
they nevertheless produce many good effects, We are 
not ahvays so collected and so ready that we can take 
in a whole \vork according to its nle1'Ïts. Do \V(-l not, 
in a book, Illark passages \vhich have an irnl11ediate 
reference to ourselves? Young people especially, \vho 
are \vanting in a thorough cultivation, are laudably 
excited by brilliant passages; and thus I nlyself re- 
ITlel11ber, as one of the most beautiful epochs of IllY 
life, that \vhich is characterised by the above-Inen- 
tioned work, Those noble peculiarities, those great 
sayings, those happy descriptions, those hUlllourous 
traits, all struck 111e singly and powerfully, 
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Wieland's translation now lnade its appearance. It 
was devoured, cornnlunieatecl, anrl recolnruended to 
friends and acquaintances, vVe Gernlans had the 
advantage, that many il11portant works of foreign 
nations ,vere first brought over to us in an easy and 
cheerful fashion, Shakespeare, translated in prose, first 
by "\Vieland, after\vard by Eschen burg, ,vas able, as 
a kind of reading universally intelligible, and suit- 
able to allY reader, to diffuse itself speedily, and to 
produce a great effect., I value both rhythm and 
rhyme, whereby poetry first beconles 110etry; but that 
,vhich is really, deeply, and fundanlentally effective, 
that which is really pernlanent and furthering, is that 
which relnains of the poet when he is translated into 
prose, Then remains the pure, perfect substance, of 
which, ",hen absent, a dazzling exterior often contrives 
to make a. false sho\v, and 'which, ,,-hen present, such 
an exterior contrives to conceal. J therefore consider 
prose translations more advantageous than poetical, for 
the beginning of youthful culture; for it may be 
renlarked, that hoys, to ,,,hOl11 everythitlg nlust serve 
as a jest, delight thel11Selves ,vith the sound of ,vords 
and the fall of sy llaLles, and, by a sort of parodistical 
'wantonness, destroy the deep contents of the no blest 
,york, Hence I ,vould have it considered whether a 
prose translation of IIonler should }jot be undertaken 
next; though this, indeed, must be worthy of the 
degree at \vhich German literature stands at present. 
I leave this, and ,vhat has been already said, to the 
consideration of our '\vorthy pedagogues, to WhOlll an 
extensive experience on this 111atter is ll10St at com- 
mand, I \vil1 only, in favour of Iny proposition, n1en- 
tion Luther's translation of the l
ible; for the cir- 
cumstance that this excellent nlan banded down a 
work, composed in the I1l0st diff
rel1t styles, and gave 
us its poetical, historical, comrnan<ling, didactic tone in 
our mother-tongue, as if all werp cast. in one nloulcl, 
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has done more to ad vance religion than if he had 
attempted to imitate, in detail, the peculiarities of the 
original. In vain has been the subsequent endeavour 
to make Job, the Psaln1s, and the other lyrical books, 
capable of affording enjoynlent in their poetical form, 
For the lllultitude, , upon ,vhorn the effect is to be pro- 
duced, a plain translation always relnains the best. 
Those critical translations, ,vhich vie with the original, 
really only seem to an1use the learned an10ng them- 
sel yes, 
And thus in our Strasburg society did Shakespeare, 
translated and in the original, by fragrnents and as a 
w hole, by passages and by extracts, influence us in 
such a lUanneI', that, as there are lnen ,yell versed in 
the Bible (Bibelfest), so did we gradually lnake our- 
selves thoroughly acquainted \vith Shakespeare, in1Ï- 
tated in our conversations those virtues and defects 
of his time ,vith \vhich he had lllade us so ,veIl ac- 
quainted, took the greatest delight in his" quibbles," 1 
and, by translating thern, nay, ,vith original reekless- 
ness, tried to rival hirn. To this, the fact that I had 
seized upon him, above all, ,vith great enthusiasrn, did 
not a little contribute, A. happy confession that son1e- 
thing higher hovered over me ,vas infectious for nlY 
friends, who all resigned thernsel yes to this n10de of 
thought, We did not deny the possibility of kno,ving 
such merits more closely, of con1prehending them, of 
judging them \vith penetration; but this \ve reserved 
for later epochs, At present we only \vished to syU)- 
pathise gladly, and to in1Ïtate with spirit; and, ,vhile 
we had so lnuch enjoyn1ent, we did not wish to inquire 
and haggle a bout the man \vho afforded it, but uncon- 
ditionally to revere him, 
If anyone would learn in1mediately what was 
thought, talked about, and discussed in this lively 
society, let him read Herder's essay on Shakespeare, 
1 This English word is used ill the original. - TRANS, 
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in the part of his \vorks upon the German manner and 
art (" Ueber deutsche Art und Kunst "), and also Lenz'& 
renlarks on the theatre (" Alll11erkuugen libel's Thea- 
ter "), to ,vhich a translation of "Love's Labour's Lost" 
\vas added,l Herder penetrates into the deepest inte- 
rjor of Shakespeare's nature, and exhibits it nobly:, 
Lenz conducts hitnself lTIOre like an iconoclast against 
the traditions of the theatre, and \vill have everything 
every 'v here treated in Shakespeare's manner, Since I 
have had occasion to mention this clever and eccentric 
nlan here, this is the place to say sOlnething about hinl 
by ,yay of experinlent, I did not beconle acquainted 
with him till toward the end of my residence at Stras- 
burg, We sa\v each other seldoln, - his cOlnpany \vas 
not rnine; but \ve sought an opportunity of Ineeting, 
and \villingly communicated ,vith each other, because, 
as contemporary youths, \ve harboured sÏ1nilar vie\vs, 
He had a slnall but neat figure; a charn1Ïng little head, 
to the elegant form of which his delicate but SOllle- 
what flat features perfectly corresponded; blue eyes, 
blond hair, - in short, a person such as I have froln 
time to tiIne lnet among Northern youths; a soft, and, 
as it were, cautious step; a pleasant but not quite 
flowing speech; and a conduct which, fluct
ating be- 
t,veen reserve and shyness, well becanle a young lTIan. 
Small poems, especially his o,vn, he read very ,veIl 
aloud. For his turn of 111inc1 I only kno,v the English 
word "whimsical," which, as the dictionary sho,vs, 
cOlnprises very nlany singularities under one notion. 
Noone, perhaps, was more capaLle than he to feel and 
imitate the extravagances and excrescences of Shake- 
speare's genius, To this the translation above nlen- 
tioned bears witness. He treated his author \vith 
great freedom, ,vas not in the least close and faithful; 


] A complete edition of Lenz's works was pub1isherl by Tieck 
in 1828, In that will be found the essay and play in question. to 
the last of which he gives the name Amor vincit omnia, - TRANS, 
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but he knew ho\v to put on the armour, or rather the 
motley jacket, of his preùecessor so very well, to adapt 
hirnself ,"vith such humour to his gestures, that he ,vas 
certain to obtain ap}Jlause froln those who ,vere inter- 
ested in su
h matters, 
The absurdities of the clo'wns especially constituted 
our ,,,hole happiness; and ,ve praised Lenz as a fa- 
voureù Ulan, ,vhen he succeeded in renderinu as fol- 
, b 
lows the epitaph un the deer shot l)y the princess: 


" Die schöne Princessin SChORS und traf 
Eines jungen Hirschleins Leben; 
Es fiel dahin in scll" el'en Schlaf 
Uud wird ein Brätlein gebeu, 
Del' Jagdhund boll! Ein L zu Hirsch 
So ",ird es denn ein I1irschel ; 
Doch setzt ein römÏf;ch L zu Hirsch 
So luacht es funfzig ] lirschel. 
Ich ulache h undert 1] irsche dl'aus 
Schreib II irschell mit zwei LLen." 1 


The tendency to\vard the absurd, w"hich is displayed 
freely and unrestrictedly in youth, but after,vard re- 
cedes 1110re into the Lacl<ground, 'without being on that 
account utterly lost, was in full blooD1 anlong us; and 
\ve sought, even by original jests, to celebrate our great 
master, 'Ve \vere very proud ,,'hen 'we 
ould lay 
before the company sonlethillg of the kind, which was 


1 The lines in Shakespeare, which the above are intended to 
imitate, are the following: 
"The praiseful princess pierced aud pricked a pretty pleasillg 
pricket ; , ' 

ome say a sore; but not a sore. till now m
de sore wIth 
l,]ûotmg, 
The dogs did yell; put I to sore, then sorel Jumps fr?lll thIcket; 
Or pricket, sore, or else sorel ; the people fall a-hootmg, 
If sore be sore, then I to sore makes tift.y f\ores ; 0 sore I ! 
Of one sore I a hundred make, by arlding hut one more 1." 
Lenz's wordf-:, which cannot be rendered intelligihly into En
- 
lish, furnish an instance of Goethe's llH':lnin!).", when he COllllllPl1ds 
IÆnz as happily catching the spirit of the original, without the 
slightest pretence to accuracy, - TIU
S, 
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in any degree approved, as, for instance, the following 
on a riding-lnaster, who had been hurt on a wild horse, 
" .A rider in this house yon'l} find. 
.A nlaster too is he : 
The two into a nusegay bind, 
'Twill ri<lillg-master be. 
If Juaster of the ride. I wis, 
FuII well he bears the Hanle : 
But if the ride the luaster is, 
OJ! hinl and his be shaJlle," 1 


About such things serious discussions were held as 
to \vhether they ,vere ,vorthy of the clown or not, 
whether they flo\verl from the genuine pure fool's 
spring, and whether sense and understanding had at 
all Iningled in an unfitting and inadmissible manner, 
Altogether our singular views were diffused with the 
greater ardou!', and l110re persons ,vere in a position to 
sYlnpathise 'with thenl, as Lessing, in WhOlll great con- 
fidence was placed, had, properly speaking, given the 
first signal in his " Dranlaturgie," 
In a society so attuned and excited I Inanaged to 
take lnany a pleasant excursion into Upper Alsace, 
whence, ho,vever, on this very account, I brought back 
no particular instruction, The nunl bel' of little verses 
which flowed froln us on that occasion, and which 
might serve to aùorn a liy"ely description of a journey, 
are lost, In the cros
nvay of 
[olf-;heÜn Abbey 've 
adluired the painted windo\vs: in the fertile spot be- 
t'\veen Coltnar and Schlettstadt resounded SOIllP cornie 


1 The above doggerel is pretty faithful. but it. is as well to give 
the original. 
"Rin Ritter wohnt in diesem Hans; 
Rin Meister aueh daneben ; 
:l\Iarht man davon einen Rlump118trauss 
So wirrl's einen Rittmeif.:t.er !!'eben, 
I
t PI' nUll :\I('i
tpr von dpm Ritt 
:Führt PI' mit Rprht rlpn Namell ; 
Doeh nimmt rler Hitt den :\Ieister mit, 
Weh ihm Hnd spinpIn Sam en," - TRANS. 
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hymns to Ceres; the cOllðulnptioll of so Inany fruits 
being circunlstantially set forth and extolled, and the 
imporiant question as to the free or restricted trade in 
theln being very lnerrily taken up, At Eusisheim we 
sa-w the nlonstrous aerolite bauging up in the church, 
and, in accordance with the scepticisln of the time, 
ridiculed the credulity of man, never suspecting that 
such air-born beings, if they 'were not to fall iuto our 
cornfields, were at any rate to be preserved in our 
cabinets, 
Of a pilgrÏ1nage to the Ottilienberg, accolllplished 
,vith a hundred, nay, a thousand, of the faithful, I still 
love to think. frere, where the foundation wall of a 
ROlTIan castle still relnained, a count's beautiful daugh- 
ter, of a pious disposition, ,vas said to have dwelt 
anlong ruins and stony crevices, Near the chapel 
,,-here the ,vanderers eùify thenlselves, her 'well is 
shown; and nluch that is beautiful is narrated. The 
Ï111age ,vhich I forn1ed of her, and her name, made a 
ùeep Ünpression upon me, I carried both about with 
nle for a long tin)e, until at last I elldo,ved \vith them 
one of IllY later, but not lef::s lJeloved, daughters,! ,,,ho 
,vas so fayourably receiyed by pure and pious hearts, 
On this en1Ìuence al,;o is repeated to the eye the 
tllajestic Alsace, always the satne, aud ahvays new, 
fT ust as in an aluphitheatre, let one take one's place 
,vhere he 'will, he surveys the whole people, bui sees 
his neigh bours nlost plainly; so it is here ,,,,iih Lushes, 
rocks, hills, ,voods, fields, nleado'\Ts, and districts near 
and in the distance, They wished to sho,v u
 eyen 
Easle in the horizon; that we saw it, I will not s,vear: 
but the remote blue of the S,viss mountains even here 
exercised its rights over us, by SUIlullolling us to itself, 
and, since ,ve could not follo\v the irnpulse, by leaving 
a painful feeling, 
1 ßy this daughter he means Ottilie in the H I
lect.ive Affini. 
tie
, " - TRA-...'l\iS. 
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To such distractions and cheerful recreations I aban- 
doned lllyself the l110re readily, and even .with a degree 
of intoxication, because nlY passionate connection ,vith 
Frederica no\v began to trouble me, Such a youthful 
affection cherished at random nlay be cOlllpared to a 
bOlnbshell thrown at night, which rises with a soft, 
brilliant track, mingles \vith the stars, nay, for a mo- 
ment, seems to pause among thenl, then, in descending, 
describes the saIne path in the reverse direction, and at 
last brings destruction to the place where it has termi- 
nated its course, Frederica always remained equal to 
:herself: she seemed not to think, nor to \vish to think, 
that the connection would so soon tel'lninate, Olivia, 
on the contrary, who indeed also n1Ïssed me with re- 
gret, but nevertheless did not lose so much as the 
other, had more foresight, or was nlore open, She 
often spoke to nle about my probable departure, and 
sought to console herself, both on her own and her 
sister's account, A girl who renounces a Inan to WhOlll 
she has not denied her affections is far from being in 
that painful situation in \yhich a youth finds hinlself 
who has gone so far in his declarations to a lady, He 
ahvays plays a pitiful part; since a certain survey of 
his situation is expected of him as a gro\ving man, anù 
a decided levity does not suit him, The reasons of a 
girl \vho dra\vs back ahvays Seell) sufficient, those of 
a Inan - never. 
But ho\v should a flattering passion allow us to fore- 
see ,vhither it Inay lead us ? For, even \vhen \ve have 
quite sensibly renounced it, we cannot get rid of it: we 
take pleasure in the charming habit, even if this is to 
be in an altered manner, Thus it \vas with me, Al- 
though the presence of Frederica pained me, I knew 
of nothing 11)Ore pleasant than to think of her 'while 
absent, and to . converse with her, I ,,'ent to see her 
less frequently, but our correspondence becanle so lunch 
the Inore animated. She knew how to bring before Ine 
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her situation with cheerfulness, her feelings 'with grace; 
and I called her merits to n1Ïnd with feryour and \vith 
passion. Absence made me free, and my \vhole affec- 
tion first truly bloonled by this conlll1unication in the 
distance, At such InOlnents I could quite blind Iny- 
self as to the future, and was sufficiently distracted by 
the progress of titne and of pressing business, I had 
hitherto lnade it possible to do the nlost various things 
by ahvays taking a liyely interest in \vhat \vas present, 
and belonged to the in111)ediate moment; but, to\vard 
the end, all becalne too much crowded together, as is 
always the case when one is to free one's self from a 
place, 
Oile n10re event, which happened in an interval, took 
up the last days, I happened to be in respectable conl- 
pany at a country-hou
e, \vhence there \vas a noble 
view of the front of the Ininster, and the to\ver \vhich 
rises over it. " It is a pity," said SOlne one, "that the 
. whole was not finished, and that \ve have only one 
tower," " It is just as unpleasant to nle," ans\vered I, 
"to see this one tower not quite completed, for the four 
volutes leave off lnuch too bluntly: there should have 
been upon then1 four light spires, \vith a higher Oile in 
the middle \vhere the chllnsy cross is standing," 
When I h.ad expressed this strong opinion \vith I1IY 
accustolne(l anin1atioll, a little lively Ulan adùressed me, 
and asked, " Who told you so?" "The to\ver itself," 
I replied: "I have observed it so long and RO atten- 
tively, and have shown it so much affection, that it at 
last resolved to nutke tne this open confession," " It 
has not n1Ïsinfornled you," answered he: "I aln the 
best judge of that, for I alll the person officially placed 
over the public edifices, We still have anlong our [t]'- 
chives the original sketches, which say the Sê.llne thing, 
and \vhich I can sho\v to you," On account of IllY 
speedy departure I pressed hilll to sho\v t11e thi
 kind- 
ness as speedily as possible, He let me see the pre- 
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cious rolls: I soon, with the help of oiled paper, drew 
the spires, which were wanting in the building as exe- 
cuted, and regretted that I had not been sooner informed 
of this treasure, But this \vas always to be the case 
Rith lne, that, by looking at things and considering 
them, I should first attain a conception, ,vhich perhaps 
would not have been so striking and RO fruitful if it 
had been given ready lnade, 
.A ll1id all this pressure and confusion I could not 
forego seeing Frederica once III ore, Those \vere pain- 
ful days, the memory of \vhich haR not renlained ,vith 
v 
 
me, vVhen I reached her Iny hand fronl ))IY horse, 
the tears stood in her eyes; and I felt very uneasy, I 
no,v rode along the foot-path toward l)l'usenheim, and 
here one of the lllost singular forebodings took posses- 
sion of me. I saw, not \yith the eyes of the body, but 
with those of the n1Ïnd, my o\vn figure con1Ïng to,vard 
me, on horseback, and 011 the same road, attired in a 
dress \vhich I had never worn, - it was pike-gray 
(hecht-grau), with sonlewhat of goIt1. As soon as I 
shook lllyself out of this drean1, the figure had entirely 
disappeared, It is strange, ho,vever, that, eight years 
after\vard, I found myself on the very road, to pay one 
more visit to Frederica, in the dress of ,vhich I had 
dreamed, and \vhich I wore, Dot frolll choice, but by 
accident, However it may he with matters of this 
kind generally, this strange illusion in some measure 
calnled 111e at the nloment of parting, The pain of 
quitting for ever noble Alsace, \vith all I had gained in 
it, \vas softened; and, having at last escaped the excite- 
ment of a fare\vell, I, on a peaceful and quiet journey, 
pretty ,veIl regained Iny self-possession, 
Arrived at 
laJlnheiIn, I hastened \vith great eager- 
ness to see the hall uf antiquities, of \vhich a great 
Loa
t \vas Hlade, Even at Leipzig, on the occasion of 
'Vinekelruauu's and Lessing's \vritings, I had heard 
Inuch saÜI of tho
e impurt.ant ,yorks of art, but so 
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much the less had I seen thern: for except Laocoon, 
the father, and the Faun with the crotola, there were 
no casts in the academy; and whatever Oeser chose to 
say to us on the subject of those ,yorks 'wa
 enigmat- 
ical enough. How can a conception of t.he end of art 
be given to beginners? 
Director 'T erschaffel's .receptiun was kind. I was 
conducted to the saloon by one of his associates, 
who, after he had opened it for Ine, left Ine to my 
own inclinations and reflections, Here I no\v stood 
, 
open to the most ,vonderful inlpressions, in a spacious, 
four-cornered, and, with its extraordinary height, al- 
most cubical, saloon, in a space \velllighted from above 
by the windows under the cornice; \vith the noLlest 
statues of antiquity, not only ranged along the \\ aIls, 
but also set up one \vith another over the ,y hole area,- 
a forest of statues, through \vhich one v;as forced to 
wind; a great, ideal, popular assembly, through 'which 
one was forced to press, All these noble figures could, 
by opening and closing the curtains, be placed in the 
most advantageous light; and, besides this, they ",ere 
movable on their pedestals, and could be turned about 
at pleasure, 
After I haù for a time sustained the first inlpression 
of this irresistible Blass, I turned to those figures \vhich 
attracted n1e the lnost; and \"ho can deny that the 
Apollo Belvidere, ,,-ith his ,veIl-proportioned colo
sal 
stature, his slender build, his free lllovemellt, his con- 
quering glance, carried off the victory over our feelings 
in preference to all the otbei's ? I then turned to Laoc- 
oon, whon1 I here sa\v for the first tinle in connection 
with his sons, I brought to lrund, as well as possihh
, 
the discussions and contests which had heen held COlJ- 
cerning hÜn, anù tried to get a point of view of nlY 
own; but I was now drawn this ",-ay, now that, The 
dying gladiator long held l11e fast; but the group of 
Castor an(l Pollux, that precious though problellHÜica] 
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relic, I had especially to thank for my happiest ma. 
ments, I did not know how im}JossiLle it ,vas at once 
to account to one's self for a sight affording enjoYlllent. 
I forced rnyself to reflect; and, little as I succeeded 
in attaining any sort of clearness, I felt that every 
individual figure froln this great asseIll bled lllass was 
conlprehensible, that every ,object ,vas natural and 
significant in itself, 
Nevertheless 111Y chief attention was directed to 
Laocoon; and I decided for myself the faluous ques- 
tion, \vhy he did not shriek, by declaring to 111yself 
that he could not shriek. All the actions and nlove- 
ments of the three figures proceeùeù, according to lUY 
vie\v, frOin the first conception of the group, The 
,vhole position - as forcible as artistical- of the chief 
body was COlllposed with reference to t\yO Í1npulses,- 
the struggle against the snakes, and the flight from the 
momentary bite. To soften this pain, the abdomen 
must be drawn in, anù shrieking rendered inlpossible. 
Thus I also decided that the younger son ,vas not bit- 
ten, and in other respects sought to elicit the artistical 
merits of this. group, I wrote a letter on the subject 
to Oeser, who, however, did not show any special es- 
teenl for my interpretation, but only replied to my good 
will with general terms of encouragement. I was, 
however, fortunate enough to retain that thought, and 
to allow it to repose in me for several years, until it 
was at last annexed to the whole body of nlY experi- 
ences and convictions, in which sense I afterward gave 
it in editing nlY " Propylæa." 
After a zealous contelnplation of so many sublinle 
plastic works, I was not to want a foretaste of antique 
architecture. I found the cast of a capital of the 
Rotunda, and do not deny, that at the sight of those 
acanthus leaves, as huge as they,vere elegant, lllY faith 
in the 
 orthern architecturë began sOInewhat to ,vayer, 
This early sight, although f:O great aud so effectivp 
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throughout my whole life, was nevertheless attended 
with but small results in the time ÏInn1ediately follo\v- 
ing. I could have wished nluch rather to begin a 
book, instead of ending one, ,vith descriùing it; for no 
sooner was the door of the noble saloon closed behind 
me than I \vished to recover lnyself again, - nay, I 
endeavoured to relnove those fornls, as being burden- 
some, from my memory: and it ,vas only by a long, 
circuitous route that I ,vas brought back into this 
sphere. However) the quiet fruitfulness of such inl- 
pressions as are receivea with enjoyment, and \vithout 
dissecting judglnent, is quite invalua ble, Youth is 
capable of this highest happiness, if it ,vill not be 
critical, but allo\vs the excellent and the good to act 
upon it \vithout investigation and discrimination. 
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THE ,vanLlerer had no\\ at last reached home,- 
1110re healthy and cheerful than on the first occasion, 
!Jut still in his \\'hole Leing there appeared sonlething 
oyerstrained, ,vhich did llOt fully indicate mental health, 
At the very first I put Iny Illother into such a position; 
that, bet\veen IllY father's sincere spirit of order and 
IllY own various eccentricities, she ,vas forced to occupy 
herself with bringing passing events into a certain 
luediulll, At Mayence a boy playing the harp had 
so ,veIl l)leasell 111e, that, as the fair was close at hand, 
I invited hiIn to Frankfort, and promised to give hiIll 
lodging and to encourage hin1. In this occurrence 
al)peared once Inore that peculiarity \vhich has cost 
Dle so Hluch in lny lifetÜne; namely, that I liked to 
see younger people gather around 111e, and attach them- 
selves to me, by \vhich, indeed, I aIn at last encum- 
bered \vith their fate, One unpleasant experience after 
another could 1l0t reclairn Ine from this innate impulse, 
\vhich, even at present, and in spite of the clearest 
conviction, threatens frOlll tÜne to time to lead me 
astray, l\ly lllother, being nlore clear-sighted than I, 
plainly foresa\v how strange it \vollld seem to Iny 
father, if a Inusical fair-vagabond ,vent from such a 
respectable house to taverns and drinking-houses to 
earn his bread, Hence she found hÌ1n with board 
and lodging in the neighbourhood, I l'econllnended 
hiln to IllY friends, and thus the lad did not fare badly, 
Aftpr several years I sa\y hÏIll again, ,vhen he had 
grO\Vll taller Dnd 1110re clunlsy, \yithout having ad- 
12 4 
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vanced much in hi
 art, The good laùy, well contented 
lvith this first atteulpt at squaring and hushing up, 
did not think that this art \vuuhl Ï1TIlnediately becolne 
completely necessary to bel', 
l y father, leading a 
contented life au1Ïd his old tastes and occuvatiol1s, ',,-as 
cOlnfortable, like one, who, in spite of all hinùerances 
and delays, carries out his plans, I had no\v gained 
lny degree, and the first step to the further graduating 
course of citizen-life was taken, 
fy (( Disputation" 
had obtained his applause: a further exanlinatiull of it, 
and many a preparatiull for a future edition, gave hinl 
occupation, During Iny residence in Alsace, I had 
written many little poems, essays, notes on travel, and 
several loose sheets, He found alnuselnent in bringing 
these under heads, in arranging them, anù in devising 
their completion, and was delighted with the expecta- 
tion that my hitherto insuperable dislike to see any of 
these things printed \vould soon cease, l\1y sister had 
collected around her a circle of intelligent and alniable 
WOlnen, Without being dOlnineering, she don1Íneered 
over all, as her good understanding could overlook 
much, and her good \vill could often accomlIlodate 
matters; Inoreover, she \vas in the position of playing 
the confidant rather than the rival, Of IllY ohler 
friends and cOlllpanions, I found in Horn the unalter- 
ably true friend and cheerful associate, I also becalne 
intÏInate with Riese, who did not fail to practise and 
try my acuteness by opposing, with a persevering con- 
tradiction, doubt anù negation to a lloglnatie euthusiasrll 
into which I too readily feU, Othel'R hy ùegrees en- 
tered into this circle, ,vholli I shall aftenvard nlention; 
but, among the persons ,vho rendered illY ne\v resi- 
dence in my native city pleasant anù profitable, the 
brothers Schlosser certainly stood at the head, The 
elder, HieronYlllus, a profound and elegant jurist, en- 
joyed universal confirlence as coullF;ellol', Ifis favourite 
aborle was amongst his books and papers, in rooms 
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'where the greatest order prevailed: there I have never 
found hÜll other\vise than cheerful and sympathising, 
In a n10re nUlnerous society, too, he sho\ved himself 
agreeable and entertaining; for his nÜnd, by extensive 
reading, ,vas adorned with all the beauty of antiquity, 
He did not, on occasion, disdain to increase the social 
pleasures by agreeable Latin poerns; and I still possess 
several sportive distiches which he wrote under S0111e 
portraits drawn by llle of strange and generally kno\vl1 
Frankfort caricatures, Often I consulted ,vit h hinl as 
to the course of life and business I ,vas no,v comlllenc- 
ing; and, if an hundredfold inclinations and passions 
had not torn me frOln this path, he would have been 
my surest guide. 
Nearer to 111e, in point of age, ,vas his brother George, 
who had again returned frolll Trepto,v, from the service 
of the Duke Eugene of vVürtemberg, 'Vhile he had 
advanced in kno\vledge of the \vorld and in practical 
talent, he haù not relnained behinùhand in a survey 
of Gerrnan and foreign literature, He liked, as before, 
to write in all languages, but did not further excite 
me in this respect, as I devoted 111yself exclusively 
to Gennan, and only cultivated other languages so 
far as to enable Ine, in SOIne measure, to read the best 
authors in the original. His honesty sho\ved itself 
the saIne as ever; nay, his acquaintance with the world 
lnay have occasioned him to adhere with more severity 
and even obstinacy to his \vell-nleaning vie\vs, 
Through these t,vo friends, I very soon became 
acquainted with l\Ierck, to 'whom I had not been un- 
favourably announced by Herder, from StrasLurg, This 
strange man, ,vho had the greatest influence on Iny 
life, ,vas a native of Darmstadt, Of his early educa- 
tion I can say but little, After finishing his studies, 
he conducted a YOUlJg nlan to Switzerland, \vhere he 
relnained for S01118 tÏIne, and came back married, 
When I made his acquaintance, he was n1Ìlitary 
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paymaster at Darnlstadt. Born \vith mind and under- 
standing, he had acquired luuch elegant kno,vledge, 
especially in modern literature, and had paid attention 
to all times and places in the history of the \vurld and 
of nlan, He had the talent of juùging ,,,ith certainty 
and acuteness, He \vas P rized as a thorounh resolute 
. 0 , 
nlan of business, and a ready accountant, 'Vith ease 
he gained an entrance every\vhere, as a yery pleasant 
conlpanion for those to \VhOll1 he had not rendered 
hirnself fornlidable by sarcaSIns, IIis figure ,vas long 
an<l lean; a sharp, proll1Ïnent nose ,vas rellwrka hIe; 
light blue, p
rhaps gray, eyes gave something tiger-like 
to his glance, v;hieh \vandered attentiyely here and 
there, Lavater's" PhysiognonlY" has preserved his 
profile for us. In his character there ,vas a \vollderful 
contradiction, By nature a good, noble, upright rnan, 
he had einbittered hÜnself against the \yodd, and al- 
lowed this Inorbid whim to s\vay hÏ111 to such a degree, 
that he felt an irresistible inclination to be ,vilfully a 
rogue, or even a villain, Sensible, quiet, kind at Olle 
1l10Inent, he \vould the next, - just as a snail puts out 
his horns, - take it into his head to do sonlething 
'which nlight hurt, \YOUIH.l, or even injure, another. 
Yet, as one readily associates \vith sOlllething danger- 
ous \vhen one believes one's Relf safe froin it, 1 felt so 
n1ueh the greater inclination to live ,vith hinl, and to 
enjoy his gooù qualities, since a eunfiùent feeling al- 
lo\ved IDe to suspect that 11 e \vould not turn his bad side 
to\vard n1e, 'Vhile now, by this lllorally restless luinù, 
hy this necessity of treating lHen in a nwlignant aud 
spiteful \vay, he on one side destroyed sueiallife, ëlllot11er 
disquiet, 'which also he very carefully fostered ,,,ithill 
himself, opposed his internal COlllfol't; naulely, he felt a 
certain dilcttanf1.'sh iInpulse to production, in which he 
indulged the nlore readily, a8 he expl'esse<l hirnsclf ea
ily 
and happily in prose and verse, and lllight \yell venture 
to playa part alllong the ùcr{U
'-CSPr?'t8 of the tinle, I 
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lllyself still pu
sess poetical epistles full of unCOlliInon 
boldnebs, force, and Swift-like gall, \vhich are highly re- 
lllarkable froI11 their original views of persons and 
things, but are at the same time \vritten with such 
,voundillg power, that I could not publish theIn, even 
at present, but lllUSt either destroy them, or preserve 
thenl for posterity as striking doculnents of the secret 
ùi
eonl in our literature, Ho\vever, the fact, that in 
all his labours he "Tent to ,york negatively and de- 
structively, ,vas uupleasant to hÜnself; and he often 
declared that he envied ll1e that innocent love of 
setting forth a subject \vhich arose fronl the pleasure 
I took, both in the original and the ÌInitation, 
For the rest, his literary dilettantis7/
 ,voulù have 
been rather useful than injurious to hÜn, if he had 
not felt an irresistible Ï1npulse to enter also into the 
technical and nlercantile ùepartulent, For when he 
once began to curse his faculties, and ,vas ùesiùe hinl- 
self that he coulù not, with sufficient genius, satisfy 
his clain1s to a practical talent, he gave up now plastic 
art, no\v poetry, and thought of mercantile and manu- 
facturing undertakings, w'hich \vere to bring in llloney 
\vhile they afforded hÜll alDusenlent, 
. In Darlnstadt there was, besides, a society of very 
cultivated men, Privy Councillor von IIesse, Minister 
of the Landgrave, Professor Petersen, Rector Wenck, 
and others, ,vere the naturalised persons \vhose worth 
attracted by turns luallY neigh Lours from other parts, 
and nlallY travellers through the city. The wife of 
the privy eouncillor and her sister, Demoiselle }-1achs- 
land, were laùies of Ul1COlnnlon merit and talents; the 
latter, \vho ,vas betrothed to Herder, being doubly 
intero'3ting froln her own qualities, and her attachment 
tu so excellent a lnan, 
IIo\v HIuch I \vas anÏ1uated and advanced by this 
circle is not to be expressod, They liked to hear 111e 
read to theln IllY \yorks, either cOlnpleted or hegun: 
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they encouraged nle, ,vhel1 I openly and circUIllstan- 
tially told what I ,vas then planning, anù blamed lllC 
when on every new occasion I laid aside ,vhat J had 
already commenced. " Faust" had already advanced; 
"Götz von Berlichingen" was gradually building itself 
up in my mind; the studies of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries occupied me; and the I1linster had 
left in me a very serious impression, which could ,veIl 
stand as a background to such poetical inventions, 
"\Vhat I had thought and in1agined ,vith respect to 
that sty Ie of architecture, I "Tote in a connected for Ill. 
The first point on which I insisted ,vas, that it should 
be called German, and not Gothic; that it should be 
considered not foreign, but native, The second point 
was, that it could not be compåred with the architec- 
ture of the Greeks and Ron1ans, because it sprang from 
quite another principle, If these, living under a lnore 
favourable sky, allowed their roof to rest upon colulllns, 
a wall, broken through, arose of its own accorù, We, 
however, who must always protect ourselves against 
the \veather, and every,vhere surround ourselves with 
walls, have to revere the genius who discovered the 
means of endo,ving lnassive walls with variety, of ap- 
parently breaking theln through, and of thus occupying 
the eye in a worthy and pleasing 111anner on the broad 
surface, The saIne principle applied to the steeples, 
which are not, like cupolas, to fonn a heaven \vithin, 
hut to strive to\vard heaven ,vithout, and to announce 
to the countries far around the existence of the sanc- 
tuary \vhich lies at their base, The interior of these 
venerable piles T only ventured to touch hy poetical 
contemplation and a pious tone, 
If I had been pleased to write do\vll these vie,vs, 
the value of which 1 ,viII not deny, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, in an intelligible style, the paper, "On Ger- 
luan Architecture, I: jJ[: Ervini a Steinbach," ,vould 
then, ,vhen 1 published it, haye prO(hlCe(1 nlore effect 1 
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and ",
ould sooner have drawn the attention of the 
native friends of art, But, n1Ïsled by the exalnple 
of Herder and Hanlaun, I obscured these very sinlple 
thoughts and observations by a dusty cloud of words 
and phrases, and, both for myself and others, darkened 
the light ,vhich had arisen ,vithin me, However, the 
paper ,vas well received, and reprinted in Herder's 
work on German luanneI' and art, 
V{hereas, partly from inclination, partly with poet- 
ical and other views, I very readily occupied myself 
,vith the antiquities of my country, and sought to 
render thCl11 present to my mind, I was from tinle 
to tÍ1ne distracted from this subject by Biblical studies 
and religious sYlnpathies ; since Luther's life and deeds, 
,vhich shine forth so rnågnificently in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, always necessarily brought me back to the Holy 
Scriptures, and to the observation of religious feel- 
ings and opinions, To look upon the Bible as a ,vork 
of cOl1lpilation, ,vhich had gradually arisen, and had 
been elaborated at different times, "'
as flattering to 
my little self-conceit, since this view 'was then by no 
Ineans predon1Ïnant, -llluch less was it received in 
the circle in ,d1Ïch I lived, 'Yith respect to the chief 
sense, I adhered to Luther's expression: in matters of 
detail, I went to Schn1Ídt's literal translation, and 
sought to use IllY little Hebre,v as well as possible. 
That there are contradictions in the Bible, no one will 
now deny, These they tried to reconcile by la)7ing 
do,vn the plainest passage as a foundation, and en- 
dea vouring to as
Ílnilate to that those that were con- 
tradictory and less clear, I, on the contrary, wished 
to find out, l)y exan1Ínation, what passage best ex- 
pressed the sense of the l1latter, To this I adhered, 
and rejected the rest as interpolated, 
For a fundalnental opinion had already confirmed 
itself ill 111e, without lllY being aLle to say \vhether 
it had been Ï1nparted to l11e, or had been excited in 
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me, or had arisen from my o,vn reflection, It" as 
this: that in anything ,vhich is handed dowu to 'us, 
especially in \vriting, the real point is the gl'ounll, the 
interior, the sense, the tendency of the ,york; that here 
lies the original, the divine, the effective, the intact, 
the indestructible; aud that no tillie, no external opera- 
tion or conllition, can in any degree affect this iuterllal 
prÏ1lleval nature, at least no 11101'e than the sickuesH of 
the body affects a ,yell-cultivated soul. Thus, accord- 
ing to lllY view, the langnage, the dialect, the pecu- 
liarity, the style, and finally the \\Titing, "'
el'e to he 
regarded as the body of every ,york of n1ÌnlI; this 
body, although nearly enough akin to the internal, 
\vas yet exposed to deterioration and corruptiun; as, 
in lIe ed, altogether nu tradition can be giyen quite pure, 
according to its nature; 1101' indeed, if one ,vere gi yell 
pure, could it be perfectly intelligible at every follo,v- 
ing period, - the forIner on accouut of the insuffi- 
ciency of the organs through \vhich the tradition is 
made; the latter on account of the differellce of tÍlne 
and place, but especially the diversity of human capaci- 
ties and nIodes of thought; for which reason the 
interpreters theIll,;elves never agree, 
Hence it is everybo(ly's duty to inquire into \vhat 
is internal and pe0uliar in a book which particularly 
interests us, and at the same tÍlne, aboye all things, 
to weigh in 'what relation it stands to our o,vn inner 
nature, and ho\y far, by that vitality, our o,vn is 
excited and rendered fruitful. On the other haud, 
everything external that is ineffective \vith respect to 
ourselves, or is subject to a doubt, is to be consigned 
over to criticisln, ,vhich, even if it should be a hIe tu 
dislocate and disineillber the \v11ole, \vnuld uever sue- 
ceed in depriving us of the oBly ground to ,vhich \ve 
hold fast, nor even in perplexing us for a 11l01neut \\ith 
respect to our once-forult'd eoufidence, 
,This conviction, sprung frUlll faith and sight, \yhich 
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in all cases that we recognise as the nlost important, 
is applicable and strengthening, lies at the fountain of 
the IDoral as well as the literary edifice of lllY life, 
and is to be regarded as a well-invested and richly 
productive capital; although in particular cases 'we 
Inay be seduced into n1aking an erroneous application, 
By this notion, the Bible first becalne really accessible 
to me, I had, as is the case in the religious instruc- 
tion of Protestants, run through it several times,- 
nay, had made Inyself acquainted with it, by 'way of 
leaps froln beginning to end and back again, The 
blunt naturaluess of the Old Testament, and the 
tender naïrcté of the New, had attracted me in par- 
ticular instances: as a whole, indeed, it never properly 
appealed to me; but now the diverse characters of the 
different books no more perplexed me; I knew how 
to represent to myself their significance faithfully and 
in proper order, and had too 111uch feeling for the buok 
to be ever able to do without it, By this very side of 
feeling I was protected against all scoffing, because I 
saw its dishonesty at once. I not only detested it, 
but could even fall in a rage about it; and I still 
perfectly re l11e I11ber, that, in IllY childishly fanatical 
zeal, I should have complet-ely throttled Voltaire, on 
account of his" Saul," if I could only have got at hirn, 
On the other hand, every kind of honest investigation 
pleased l11e greatly: the revelations as to the locality, 
and costume of the East, which diffused more and 
more light, I received with joy, and continued to exer- 
cise all my acuteness on such valuable traditions, 
It is known, that, at an earlier period, I tried to 
initiate ll1yself into the situation of the world, as 
described to us by the first book of Moses, As I now 
thought to proceed stepw'ise, and in proper order, I 
seized, after a long interruption, on the second book, 
But what a difference! Just as the fulness of child- 
hood had vanished from my life, so did I find the 
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second book separated from the first by a monstrous 
chasm. The utter forgetfulness of a bygone time is 
already expressed in the few important words, " Now 
there arose a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph," But the people also, innumerable as the 
stars of heaven, had alnlost forgotten the ancestor to 
whonl, under the starry. heaven, Jehovah had maùe 
the very promise which was now fulfilled, I worked 
through the five books with unspeakable trouble and 
insufficient rlleans and powers, and in doing this fell 
upon the strangest notions, I thought I had dis- 
covered that it ,vas not our Ten Conlmandments 
which stood upon the taùles; that the Israelites 
did not wander through the desert for forty years, 
but only for a short time; and thus I fancied that I 
could give entirely new revelations as to the character 
of J\foses, 
Even the New Testament was not safe from my 
inquiries; with my passion for dissection, I did not 
spare it: but, with love and affection, I chinled in 
with that ,vholesonle ,vord, "The evangelists may con- 
tradict each other, provided only the gor-;pel does not 
contradict itself," Tn this region also, I thought I 
should make all sorts of discoveries, That gift of 
tongues imparted at Pentecost with lustre and clear- 
ness, I interpreted for Inyself in a some,vhat abstruse 
manner, not adapted to procure nlany adherents, 
Into one of the chief Lutheran doctrines, which hac; 
been still l110re sharpened by the Hernhutters,- 
nalnely, that of regarding the sinful principle as pre- 
dOlninant in 11mll, - I endeavoured to accomrnodate 
nlyself, but ,vithout rell1arkable success, N evel'the- 
less, Thad 11)[1.11e the tennillology of this do(.trine. 
tolerahly DIY own, and mH(le Uf-:e of it in a letter, 
,vhich. in Ule ellflrHJ'tt'r of conntry pastor, I was 
pleased to send to a new brut hpr in office, IIow- 
ever, the chief thenle in the paper 'vas that watchword 
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of the tinle, called" Toleration," 'which prevailed alnong 
the better order of brains and n1Ïnds, 
Such things, \vhich were produced by degrees, I had 
printed at nlY o,vn cost in the follo\ving year, to try 
nlyself with the public; nlade presents of theIn, or 
sent theill to Eichenberg's shop, in order to get rid 
of theln as fast as possible \yithout deriving any profit 
myself. Here and there a review nlentions theIn, now 
favourably, no\v unfavourably; but they soon passed 
a\vay, .l\1y father kept thenl carefully in his archives, 
other\vise I should not have possessed a copy of them. 
I shall add these, as ,yell as SOllle things of the kind 
\vhich I have found, to the ne\v edition of lIlY w'orks. 
Since I had really been seduced into the sybilline 
style of such papers, as \yell as into the publication 
of thenl, by Ranlann, this seeillS to 111e a proper place 
to IDake n1ention of this \vol'thy and influential mall, 
who \vas then as great a ll1ystery to us as he has 
al\vays ren1ained to his native country, IIis" Socratic 
Menlorabilia" \vas Inore especially liked by those per- 
sons who could not adapt theillselves to the dazzling 
spirit of the titne, It was suspected that he was 
a profound, \vell-grounded man, \vho, accurately ac- 
quainted with the public world and with literature, 
allowed of sOlnething Inysterious and unfathomable, 
and expressed hÍ1nself on this subject in a lnanner 
quite his own, By those \vho then ruled the literature 
of the day, he ,vas, indeed considered au abstruse 
lnystic; but an aspiring youth suffered themselves to 
be attracted by hiln, Even the "Quiet-ill-the-lands," 
as they \vere caned, - half in jest, half in earnest,- 
those pious souls, who, \vithout professing theillselves 
. Inelllhers of any society, formed an invisible church,- 
turned their attention to hinl; while to my friend 
Fräulein von IClettenbel'g, and no less to her friend 
1\10ser, the "J\lagus frotn the North" \vas a \VelCOl1le 
apparition, People put themselves the more in con... 
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nection with hiln, when they had learned that he was 
tOl'luented by narro,v dOlnestic circlullstances, but 
nevertheless understood how to nlaintain this beauti- 
ful and lofty mode of thought, 'Yith the gI'eat illfiu- 
ence of President yon 1\loser, it ,vould haye been easy 
to provide a tolerable and convenient existence for 
such a frugal luan, The lllatter \vas set on foot; nay, 
so good an understanding and lllutual approval was 
attained, that Hanlanll undertook the lung journey 
frOlll Königsberg to Darillstadt, But, aR the president 
happened to be absent, that odd nIall, no one kno\vs 
on "\Y hat account, returned at Ollce; though a friendly 
correspondence \vas kept up, I still pussess t,vo 
letters fronl the Köngisberger to his patroll, ,vhich 
bear testÜuollY to the \vondrous greatness and sincerity 
of their author, 
But so good an unùerstanding \vas not to last long. 
These pious men had thought the other one pious in 
their own fashion: they had treated him \vith rever- 
ence as the" ::\Iagus of the North," and thought that 
he ,vould continue to exhiLit hÍlnself \\
ith a reverend 
demean our, But already in the" Clouds," an after-piece 
of " Socratic l\leillorabilia," he had given sonle offence; 
and 'when he 110\V puhlished the" Crusades of a Philol- 
ogist," - on the title-page of which ,vas to he seen, 
not only the goat-profile of a horned Pan, but also, on 
one of th e first pages, a large cock, cut in ,vood, and 
setting tÜne to S0111e young cockerels, who stood before 
hÜn \yith notes in their cIa ,vs, nlade an exceedingly 
ridiculous appearance, Ly which certain church ll1usic, 
of \vhich the author did not approve, was to be l1lade 
a laughing-stock, - there rose aUlong well nlindeù alld 
sensitive people a dissatisfaction, ,vhich ,"vas exhiLited 
to the author, ,\-ho, not being edified by it, shunned a 
closer connection. Our interest ill this lnan was, ho\v- 
ever; al\vays kept alive by Herder, \vho, relnaining in 
correspondence \,-ith us and his betrothed, COlllllluui- 
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cated to us at once all that proceeded from that ex- 
traordinary nlan, To these belonged his critiques and 
notices, inserted in the Kö'nigsbe1'g Zeitnng, all of 
which bore a very singular character. I possess an 
almost cOlllplete collection of his ,"yorks, and a very 
in1portant essay on IIerder's prize paper concerning the 
origin of language, in which, in the nlost peculiar nlan- 
ner, he throws flashes of light upon this specimen of 
Herder. 
I do not give up the hope of superintending myself, 
or at least furthering, an edition of Hamann's works; 
and then, \vhen these documents are again before the 
pu blic, it ,"vill be time to speak n10re closely of the 
author, his nature and character, In the nleantime, 
however, I \vill here adduce something concerning him, 
especially as enlÎnent nlen are still living \vho felt a 
great regard for him, and \vhose assent or correction 
\vill be very \VelCOlne to me. The principle to which 
all Hamann's expressions may be referred is this: "All 
that lllan undertakes to perform, whether by deed, by 
word, or other,"vise, nlust proceed from all his powers 
united: everything isolated is worthless," A noble 
InaxÌIn, but hard to follow. To life and art it lllay 
indeed be applied: but in every cOlllmunication by 
,vords, that is not exactly poetic, there is, on the 
contrary, a grand difficulty; for a word must sever 
itself, isolate itself, in order to say or signify anything. 
l\lan, \vhile he speaks, must, for the mOlllent, become 
one-sided: there is no conlmunication, no instruction, 
without severing, Now, since Hamann, once for all, 
opposed this separation, and because he felt, inlagined, 
and thought in unity, chose to speak in unity like- 
wise, and to require the same of others, he came into 
opposition ,vith his own sty Ie, and \vith all that others 
produced, To proùuce the inlpossible, he therefore 
grasps at every eleulent: the deepest and most lllystical 
contemplations in \vhich nature and Inind meet each 
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other, - illun1Ïnating flashes of the understanding 
which beam forth from such a contact, significant im- 
ages which float in these regions, forcible aphorisnls 
from sacred and profane writers, ,vith whatever else of 
a humourous kind could be added, - all this forms the 
wondrous aggregate of his sty Ie and his comnlunications, 
N O\V, although one cannot join him in his depths, can- 
not wander ,vith hÜn on his heights, cannot master the 
forms which float before him, cannot from an infinitely 
extended literature exactly find out the sense of a pas- 
sage which is only hinted at, we find, that, the more 
we study hiln, the more dim and dark it becomes; and 
this darkness always increases with years, because his 
allusions were directed to certain definite peculiarities 
which prevailed for the llloment in life and in litera- 
ture, In my collection there are some of his printed 
sheets, ,vhere he has cited ,vith his own hand, in the 
Inargin, the passages to which his hints refer, If one 
opens them, there is again a sort of equivocal double 
light, which appears to us highly agreeable: only one 
must completely renounce what is ordinarily called 
understanding, Such leaves Inerit to be called sybil- 
line, for this reason: that one cannot consider thenl in 
and for themselves, but must 'wait for an opportunity 
to seek refuge with their oracles, Every time that one 
opens theul, one fancies one has found sOlllething llew ; 
because the sense wl1Ïch abides in every passage touches 
and excites us in a curious manner, 
I never saw him, nor dÍd I hold any Ì1nmediate com- 
munication with hinl by correspondence. It seeins to 
me that he was extremely clear in the relations of life 
and friendship, and that he had a correct feeling for the 
positions of persons anlong each other, and with refer- 
ence to hirnself, "\Vhatevel' letters of his I sa,,," ,vere 
excellent, and much plainer than his works, because 
here the reference to tÏlne, Cil'Clllllstanres, and personal 
affairs ,vas 1110re clearly pron1Ïnent, I thuught, how- 
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ever, that I could discern this 11luch generally, that he, 
feeling the superiority of his mental gifts, in the most 
naïve lUanneI', ahvays considered himself soulewhat 
wiser and n10re shre,vd than his correspondents, \VhOln 
he treated rather ironically than heartily, If this held 
good only of single cases, it applied to the lllajority, as 
far as IllY o\vn observation \vent, and \vas the cause 
that I never felt a desire to approach hilll, 
On the other hand, a kindly literary cOl1ul1unication 
between Herder and us ,vas nlaintained \vith great 
vivacity; though it was a pity that he could not keep 
hÍ1nself quiet. But Herder never left off his teasing 
and scolding; and l1}uch was not required to irritate 
Merck, who also contrived to èxcite me to Ílnpatience, 
Because Herder, among all authors and lHen, seemed 
to respect S,vift most, he wa
 among us called the 
" Dean;" and tlris gave further occasion to all sorts of 
perplexities and annoyances. 
Nevertheless, ,ve \vere highly pleased, ,vhen we 
learned that he was to have an appointInent at 
Bückehurg, \vhich ,vollld bring hÍln double honour; 
for his llew patron had the highest faule as a clear- 
headed and brave, though eccentric, man, Thonlas 
Ab bt had been known and celebrated in this service: 
Iris country still n10urned his death, and was pleased 
with the lllonunlent ,vhich his patron had erected for 
him, N ow Herder, in the place of the untÍ111ely de- 
ceased, ,vas to fulfil all those hopes which his prede- 
cessor had so \yorthily excited, 
The epoch in which this happened gave a double 
brilliancy and value to such an appointnleut; for sev- 
eral GenTIan princes already followed the exanlple of 
the Count of Lippe, inasmuch as they took into their 
service, not nlerely learned lllen, and lllen of business, 
properly so called, but also persons of nlÍnd and pr0111- 
ise, Thus, it ,vas said, }Clopstock had been invited by 
the l\fargra ve Charles of Baden, not for real business, 
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but that by his presence he nlight Ï1npart a grace and 
be useful to the higher society, As no\v the regard 
felt for this excellent prince, \\'ho paid attention to all 
that was useful and beautiful, increased in consequence; 
so also ,vas the veneration for Klopstock not a little 
heightened. Eyerything that enlanated frOlll hÏ1n was 
held dear and valuable, and \ve carefully \vrote down 
his odes and elegies as \ve could get theIn, We were 
therefore highly delighted \vhen the great Landgravine 
Caroline of IIèsse- Ðarmstaùt Blade a collection of 
them; and \ye obtained possession of one of the few 
copies, which enabled us to cOInplete our own nJanu- 
script collection, Hence those first readings have long 
been most in favour \vith us, - nay, we have often 
refreshed and delighted ourselves ,vith poenls 'which 
the author after,vard rejected, So true it is, that the 
life which presses forth out of a " fine soul" works with 
the greater freedonl the less it appears to be drawn by 
criticism into the department of art, 
IClopstock, by his character and conduct, had man- 
aged to attain regard and dignity, both for hinlself and 
for other nlen of talent; no\v they \vere also, if possi- 
ble, to be indebted to hÜll for the se
urity and Ünprove- 
ment of their dOlnestic condition, For the book trade, 
in the previous period, had nlore to do \vith Ünportant 
scientific books, helonging to the different faculties- 
with stock \vorks, for \vhich a 1110derate renluneration 
was paid. But the production of poetical \vorks was 
looked upon as sOlnething sacred, and in this case the 
acceptallce or increase of any renluneration \vould have 
Leen regal'lled ahuost as sÜnony. Authors and pub- 
lishers stood in the strangest reciprocal pOt1ition, Both 
appeared, accordingly as it \vas taken, as patrons and 
clients, The authors, who, il'reRpectively of their tal- 
ent, ,vere generally reslJected anù revered hy the public 
as highly rlloral tHen, had a nlelltal rank, and felt thern- 
sel ves rewarded by the success of their labours: the 
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pu blishers were well satisfied with the second place, 
and enjoyed a considerable profit, But now opulence 
again set the rich bookseller above the poor poet, 
and thus everything stood in the most beautiful equi- 
librium, l\Iagnanimity and gratitude were not unfre- 
quent on either side, Breitkopf and Gottsched lived, 
all their lives, as inillates of the saIne house, Stingi- 
ness and meanness, especially that of piracy, were not 
yet in vogue, 
Nevertheless, a general commotion had arisen among 
the German authors, They conlpared their own very 
llloderate, if not 'poor, conditioll, with the wealth of the 
elninent booksellers: they considered how great was 
the fame of a Gellert, of a Rabener, and in what nar- 
row domestic circuillstances a universally esteemed 
German poet must struggle on, if he did not render 
life easy by SOlne other calling, Even the mediocre 
and lesser minds felt a strong desire to see their 
situation Ünproved, - to make themselves free of the 
pu blishers, 
N o'v Klopstock came forward, and offered his" Re- 
public of Letters" (" Gelehrten-Republik") for subscrip- 
tion, Although the latter cantos of "The Messiah," 
partly on account of their subject, partly on account of 
the treatlnent, could not produce the saIne effect as the 
earlier ones, which, theillseives pure and innocent, 
came into a pure and innocent time, the same respect 
was always maintained for the poet, who, by the publi- 
cation of his odes, had dra\vn to himself the hearts, 
nlinds, and feelings of many persons, l\fany \vell- 
thinking Iuen, alnong ,vhom ,vere several of great 
influence, offered to secure payment beforehand, This 
was fixed at a louis d'or, the object being, it was said, 
not so much to pay for the book, as on this occasion 
to re\vard the author for his services to his country, 
Now everyone pressed forward: even youths and 
young girls, who had not lnuch to expend, opened their 
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saving-boxes; men and women, the higher and the 
middle classes, contributed to this holy offering; and 
perhaps a thousand subscribers, all paying in advance, 
were collected, Expectation ,vas raised to the highest 
pitch, and confidence ,vas as great as possible, 
After tIns, the ,vork, on its appearance, ,vas to 
experience the strangest result ill the ,yorld: it ,vas, 
indeed, of important value, but by no llleans univer- 
sally interesting, Klopstock's thoughts on poetry and 
literature were set forth in the fonn of an old Gernlall 
druidical republic: his lllaxims on the true and false 
were expressed in pithy, laconic aphorisllls, ill which, 
however, much that was instructive ,vas sacrificed to 
the singularity, of fornI, For authors and littératC1.l1'S, 
the book ,vas and is invaluable; but it ,vas only in this 
circle that it could be useful and effective, 'Yhoever 
had himself been thinking followed the thinker; he 
who knew ho,v to seek and prize what ,vas genuine, 
found hinlself instructed by the profound, honest man; 
but the anlateur, the general reader, ,vas not enlight- 
ened, - to him the book rell1ained sealed; and yet it 
had been placed in all hands; and, while everyone 
expected a perfectly serviceable work, most of them 
obtained one from ,vhich they could not get the 
snlallest taste, The astonishment was general; hut 
the esteenl for the lnarl ,vas so great, that no grum- 
bling, scarcely a murnlur, arose. The young and beau- 
tiful part of the world got over their loss, and no\v 
freely gave a \vay the copies they had so dearly pur- 
chased, I received several fronl kind fell1ale friends, 
but none of them have remained 'with me, 
This undertaking, \vhich was successful to the author, 
but a failure to the public, had the ill COllf,equence, 
that there was no\v no further thought about subscrip- 
tions and prepaYlnents; nevertheless, the ,vish had 
been too generally diffused for the attempt not to be 
renewed, The Dessau publishing-house now offered to 
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do this on a large scale, Learned nlen and publishers 
were here, by a close cOll1pact, to enjoy, both in a cer- 
tain proportion, the hoped-for advantage, The neces- 
sity, so long painfully felt, again a,vakened a great 
confidence; but this eould not last long: and, after a 
brief endeavour, the parties separated, '\\tith a loss on 
both sides, 
Ho,vever, a speedy cOlnlnurÜcation anlong the friends 
of literature ,vas already introduced, The Alusennl- 
1nanache 1 united all the young poets ,vith each other: 
the journals united the poet with other authors, The 
pleasure I found in production was boundless; to what 
I had produced I relnained indifferent; only ,vhen, in 
social circles, I maùe it present to 111yself and others, 
DIY affection for it ,vas renewed, l\101'eover, 111any 
persolls took an interest in both my larger and s111aller 
works, because I urgently pressed every one ,vho felt 
in any degree inclined and adapted to production, to 
produce s0111ething inùependently, after his O'VD fash- 
ion, and ,vas, in turD, challenged by all to ne,v poetis- 
ing and vvriting, These nlutual Ünpulses, ",-hich ,vere 
carried even to an extrelne, gave everyone a happy 
influence in his o\vn fashion: and frollI this ,vhirling 
and ,vorking, this living and letting-live, this taking 
and giving, which ,vas carried on by so 111allY youths, 
froln their o,vn free hearts, "without any theoretical 
guiding-star, according to the innate character of each, 
and ,vithout any special design, arose that famed, 
extolled, and decried epoch in literature, when a mass 
of young, genial nlen, ,vith all that audacity and 
assunlption such as are peculiar to their own period of 
youth, produced, by the application of their powers, 
much that ,vas good, and, by the abuse of these, nluch 
ill-feeling and mischief; and it i8;, indeed, the action 
and reaction ,vhich proceeded frOIn this source, that 
forIn the chief theme of this volume, 
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In what can yóung people take the highest interest, 
how are they to excite interest anlong those of their 
own age, if they are not aninlated by love, and if affairs 
of the heart, of whatever kind they Inay be, are not 
living within thenl? I had in secret to conlplain of a 
love I had lost: this lnade me lnild and tolerant, and 
lllore agreeable to society than in those brilliant times 
,vhen nothing reillincled me of a want or a fault, and I 
,vent sto1'lning along cOillpletely without restraint, 
Frederica's answer to IllY farewell letter rent my 
heart, It ,vas the sanle hand, the sanle tone of 
thought, the same feeling, ,vhich had fonned itself for 
Ille and by Ille. I no,v, for the first time, felt the loss 
which she suffered, and saw no means to supply it, or 
even to alleviate it. She was completely present to 
me; I always felt that she was wanting to me; and, 
what was ,vorst of all, I could not forgive myself for 
my own misfortune. Gretchen had been taken a,vay 
from me; Annette had left me; no,v, for the first 
time, I was guilty, I had \vounded the 1l10st lovely 
heart to its very depths; and the period of a gloolny 
repentance, with the absence of a refreshing love, to 
which I had gro,vn accustomed, ,vas lllOSt agonising, 
nay, insupportable, But Inall ,vishes to live, and hence 
I took an honest interest in others: I sought to dis- 
entangle their elnbarrassments, and to unite 'v hat was 
about to part, that they luight not have the same 
lot as myself, They 'were hence accustolned to call 
me the" confidant," and, on account of ,vandering about 
the district, the" wanderer," For producing that peace 
of lnind, which I felt beneath the open sky, in the 
valleys, on the heights, in the fields and in the ,voods, 
the situation of Frankfort ,vas serviceahle, as it lay 
in the rniddle bet,veen Danllstadt and HalllLorg, two 
pleasant phtces, ,vhich are 011 good tenllS ,viLh each 
other throuah the relationshi l ) of hoth eourts, 1 
, 0 
accustomed myself to live on the road, and, like a 
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messenger, to wander about between the lllountains 
and the flat country, Often I went alone, or in com- 
pany, through lllY native city, as if it did not at all 
concern rne, dined at one of the great inns in the High 
Street, and, after dinner, went farther on my way. 
]'101'e than ever was I directed to the open world and 
to free nature, On my way I sang to n1yself strange 
hyn1ns and dithY1'am bics, of which one, entitled" The 
Wanderer's Storm-song" (" \Vanderer's Sturmlied "), 
still remains. This half-nonsense I sang aloud, in an 
impassioned manner, when I found n1yself in a terrific 
storm, \vhich I was obliged to llleet, 
My heart ,vas untouched and unoccupied: I consci- 
entiously avoided all closer connection ,vith wOlDen; 
and thus it remained concealed from me, that, inatten- 
tive and unconscious as I was, an an1Ïable spirit was 
secretly hovering around llle, It was not until many 
years after\vard, nay, until after her death, that I 
learned of her secret, heavenly love, in a nlanner that 
necessarily over\vhelmed n1e, But I was innocent, and 
could purely and honestly pity an innocent being; nay, 
I could do this tbe lllore, as the discovery occurred at 
an epoch when, cOlnpletely without passion, I had the 
happiness of living for myself and my own intel- 
lectual inclinations. 
At the time when I ,vas pained by my grief at 
Frederica's situation, I again, after myoId fashion, 
sought aid from poetry, I again continued the poetical 
confession \vhich I had cOlnmenced, that, by this self- 
tormenting penance, I nlight be worthy of an internal 
absolution, The two l\1arias in "Götz von Berlichin- 
gen" and" Clavigo," and the two bad characters who 
act the parts of their lovers, may have been the results 
of such penitent reflections, 
But as in youth one soon gets over injuries and 
diseases, because a healthy system of organic life can 
supplant a sick one, and allow it tin1e to grow healthy 
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again, corporeal exercises, on many a favourable oppor- 
tunity, came for\vard \vith very advantageous effect; 
and I was excited in many \vays to nlan luyself afresh, 
and to seek new pleasures of life and enjoynlents, 
Riding gradually took the place of those sauntering, 
melancholy, toilsome, and, at the saIne time, tedious 
and aimless ralnbles on foot: one reached one's end 
more quickly, merrily, and conlnlodiously, The young 
people again introduced fencing; but in particular, on 
the setting in of winter, a ne\v world \vas reyealed 
to us, since I at once determined to skate, - an exer- 
cise which I had never attenlpted, - and, in a short 
time, by practice, reflection, and perseverance, brought 
it as far as \vas necessary to enjoy \vith others a gay, 
animated course on the ice, without ,vishing to dis- 
tinguish nlyself, 
For this new joyous activity we ,vere also indebted 
to Klopstock, - to his enthusiasm for this happy 
species of motion, ,vhich private accounts confirmed, 
while his odes gave an undeniable evidence of it, I 
still exactly remenlber, that on a cheerful, frosty morn- 
ing, I sprang out of bed, and uttered aloud these 
passages: 
" Already, glad with feeling of health, 
Far down along the shore, I have whitened 
The covering crystal. 


h How softly winter's growing day 
Lights up the lake, while g1itteriJlg frost 
.Kight has upon it spread like stars," 
J\1y hesitating and \vavering resolution ,vas fixed at 
once, and I flew straight to the place ","here so old a 
beginner nlight with some degree of propriety Blake 
his first trial. And, indeed, this nuu1Ïfef'tatioll of our 
strength \vell deserved to be comlnende<l by J{Iopstock ; 
for it is an exercise ,vhich brings us into contact \vith 
the freshest childhood, summons the youth to the full 
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enjoyment of his suppleness, and is fitted to keep off a 
stagnant old age, vYe 'were iUllnodel'ately addicted to 
this pleasure, To pass thus a splendid Sunday Oll the 
ice did llot satisfy us: \ve continued our nlovenlellt late 
into the night, For as other exertions fatigue the 
body, so does this give it a constantly new power, The 
full nloon rising fro In the cluuds, over the \vide noctur- 
nal Ineado\vs, \vhich \vere frozen into fields of ice; the 
night-breeze, \vhich rustled to\vard us on our course; 
the solemn thunder of the ice, \vhich sank as the water 
decreased; the strange echo of our own nloveinellts,- 
rendered the scenes of Ossian just present to our 
Ininds, N O\V this friend, now that, uttered an ode of 
Klopstock's in a declanlatory recitative; and, if we 
found ourselves together at da \vn, the unfeigned praise 
of the au th or of our joys broke forth: 


" And should he not be immortal, 
"Tho such health and pleasures for us did find, 
As the horse, though bold in his course, never gave, 
And as eYen the ball is without? " 


Such gratitude is earned by a man \vho knows how 
to honour and \vurthily extend an earthly act by spir- 
itual incitelnent, 
And thus, as children of talent, \vhose mental gifts 
have, at an early period, been cultivated to an extraor- 
dinary degree, return, if they can, to the sÏ111plest sports 
of youth, did we, too, often forget our calling to lllore 
serious things, Nevertheless, this very lllotion, so 
often carried on in solitude, - tIlls agreeable soaring in 
undeterl11Ìned space, - again excited many of my in- 
ternal wants, \vhich had, for a time, lain dornlant; and 
I have been indebted to such hours for a more speedy 
elaboration of older plans, 
The darker ages of Gennan history had ahvays occu- 
pied my desire for kno\vledge and nlY Ünagination, 
The thought of dranlati
iug "Götz von Bel'lichingen," 
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\vith all the circunlstances of his time, \vas one which 
I nluch liked and valued, I industriously read the 
chief authors: to Datt's work, "De Pace Publica," I 
devoted all nlY attention; I had sedulously studied it 
through, and rendered those singular details as visible 
to 111e as possible, These endeavours, which were 
directed to moral and poetical ends, I coulù also use in 
another direction; and I was now to visit Wetzlar. I 
had sufficient historical preparation; for the Ilnperial 
Chanlber had arisen in consequence of the public tran- 
quillity, and its history could serve as an important 
cle\v through the confused events of Gernlany, Indeed, 
the constitution of the courts and arnlÍes gives the most 
accurate insight into the constitution of every empire, 
Even the finances, the influence of which are considered 
so Í1nportant, come much less under consiùeration; for, 
if the whole is deficient, it is only necessary to take 
froln the individual what he has laboriously scraped 
together: and thus the state is always sufficiently rich. 
\Vhat occurred to me at vVetzlar is of no great im- 
portance; but it lllay inspire a greater interest, if the 
reader \vill not disdain a cursory history of the Imperia] 
Chalnber, in order to render present to his mind the 
unfavourable 11l01nent at \vhich I arrived there, 
The lords of the earth are such, principally because 
they can assemble around them, in war, the bravest 
and most resolute, and, in peace, the \visest and nlost 
just, Even to the' state of a Gennan enlperor belonged 
a court of this kind, \vhich ahvays accompanied hinl 
in his expellitions through the elnpire, But neither 
this precaution, nor the Suahian law, \vhich prevailed 
in the South of Gernlany, nor the Saxon la\v, \vhich 
prevailed in the North, - neither the judges appointed 
to Inaintain theIll, nor the decisions of the peers of the 
contending parties, - neither the ulnpires recognised 
by agree
lent, nor friendly cOlnpacts instituted by the 
clergr, - nothing, ill short, could quiet that excited 
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chivalric spirit of feuds which had been roused, fostered, 
and made a custoln among the Germans, by internal 
discord, by foreign call1paigns, by the crusades espe- 
cially, and even by judicial usages, To the en1peror as 
well as to the po'werful estates, these squabbles ,vere 
extrenlely annoying; ,vhile through thenl, the less 
po,verful becanle troublesome to each other, and, if they 
conlbined, to the great also, All outward strength was 
paralysed, while internal order was destroyed; and, 
besides this, a great part of the country 'was still en- 
cunl bered with the Vehl1
gericht, of the horrors of ,vhich 
a notion may be fOl'nled, if we think that it degenerated 
into a secret police, 'which at last even fell into the 
hands of private persons, 
l\lany attenlpts to steer against these evils had been 
nlade in vain, until at last the estates urgently pro- 
posed a court fonned from among themselves, This 
proposal, well-n1eant as it nÜght have been, nevertheless 
indicated an extension of the privileges of the estates, 
and a lin1itation of the Ünperial power, Under }"rederick 
III. the matter is delayed: his SOIl l\faxilnilian, being 
pressed frolll '\vithout, corn plies. He appoints the chief 
judge, the estates send the assistants, There ,vere to 
be four and twenty of them, but at first twelve are 
thought sufficient, 
A universal fault, of ,vhich men are guilty in their 
undertakings, was the first and perpetual fundamental 
defect of the 'Ilnperial Chamber: insufficient means 
were applied to a great end. The nunlbel' of the asses- 
sors "'
as too sInall, Ho,v ,vas the difficult and exten- 
sive probleln to be solved by thern? Ðut who could 
urge au efficient arrangement? The elnperor could 
not favour an institution 'v hich seemed to work more 
against hiIu than for hÎ1n: far more reason had he tu 
complete the formation of his own court, - his own 
council. If, on the other hand, ,ve regard the interest 
of the estates, all that they couhl properly have to do 
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\vith was the stoppage of bloodshed, "\Vhether the 
wound was healed, did not so nluch concern them; 
and now there ,vas to be, besides, a ne\v expense, It 
ll1ay not have been quite plainly seen, that, by this 
institution, every prince increased his retinue, for a 
decided end indeed, - but \vho readily gives money 
fur ,vhat is necessary? Everyone ,vould be satisfied if 
he could have \vhat is useful" for God's sake." 
At first the assistants were to live by fees; then 
follo\ved a moderate grant from the estates: both were 
scanty, But, to llleet the great and striking exigency, 
,villing, clever, and industrious men were found; and 
the court ,vas established, Whether it was perceived 
that the question here \vas concerning only the allevia- 
tion and not the cure of the evil, or whether, as in 
sinlÏlar cases, the flattering hope was entertained that 
much was to be done \vith little, is not to be decided, It 
is enough that the court served rather as a pretext 
to punish the originators of Inischief, than completely 
to prevent ,vrong, But it has scarcely lllet, than a 
power grO\VS out of itself: it feels the eminence on 
which it is placed; it recognises its o,vn great political 
importance, It no,v endeavours, by a striking activity, 
to acquire for itself a lllore decided respect: they 
briskly get through ,vhat can and must be rapidly 
despatched, what can be decilled at the rnolIlent, or 
what can otherwise be easily judged; and thus, through- 
out the elnpire, they appear effective and dignified. 
On the other hand, lllatters of \veightier Ünport, the 
lawsuits properly so called, l'elnailled hehindhanù; 
and this was no misfortune, The only concern of the 
state is, that possession shall be certain anll 
ecure: 
whether :it is also legal, is of less consequence, Hence, 
fronl the rnonstrous and ever-s\velliug nUlllber of <.le- 
layeù suits, no nlÏschief arose to the elnpire, .Against 
people ,vIlo elnployed force, provi
ion 'Ya
 already 
made, and \vith such nlattt'rs coulll he settled: Lnt 
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those, on the other hand, who legally disputed about 
possession, lived, enjoyed, or starved, as they could; 
they died, were ruined, or Illade it up; but all this ,vas 
the good or evil of individual fan1ilies, - the empire 
was gradually tranquillised, 11'01' the Ilnperial Cham- 
ber ,vas endo,ved 'with a legal club-Ia-w against the 
disobedient: had it been able to hurl the bolt of ex- 
cOlnnlunication, this 'would have been 1nore effective, 
But now, what with the number of assessors, which 
was sOlnetÏInes increased, sOllletÏInes diIninished; ,vhat 
with the nlany interruptions; what ,vith the renloval 
of the court from one place to another, - these 91'1'earS, 
these records, necessarily increased to an infinite extent, 
N ow, in the distress of 'val', a part of the archives ,vas 
sent for safety fronl Spire to AschaffenLurg; a part to 
W or111S; the third fell into the hands of the 
"rellch, 
who thought they had gained the state-archives, but 
would after,vard have been glad to get rid of such a 
chaos of paper, if anyone ,vould but have furnished the 
carnages, 
During the negotiations for the peace of Westphalia, 
the chosen nlen, ,vho 'were assenlbled, lJlainly saw 
what sort of a lever was required to Inove fronl its 
place a load like that of Sisyphus, Fifty assessors 
were now to be appointed, but the Iluluber ,vas never 
made up; the half of it was again Blade to suffice, 
because the expense appeared too great; but, if the 
parties interested had all seen their advantage in the 
matter, the ,vhole Inight well have been afforded, To 
pay five and t"'
enty assessors, about one hunllred 
thousand florins (g
ddcn) were required, and how easily 
could double that amount have beeu raised in Gernlany ! 
The proposition to endo,v the Ilnperial Ch:unber with 
confiscated church property could not pass, for how 
could the t,vo religious parties agree to such a sacri- 
fice? Tl1e Catholics ,vere not "Tilling to lose any 
more; and the Protestants wished to enlploy 'what 
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they had gained, each for his o\vn private ends. The 
di vision of the empire into t\VO religious parties had 
here, in several respects, the \vorst influence, The 
interest which the estates took in this their court 
diminished nlore and more; the more po\verful wished 
to free theIllselves fronl the confederation; licenses 
exempting their possessor from being prosecuted before 
any higher tribunal \vere sought with more and nlore 
eagerness; the greater kept back \vith their payments; 
while the lesser, who, 11loreover, believed thenlselves 
wronged in the estinlates, delayed as long as they could. 
Ho\y difficult was it, therefore, to raise the supplies 
necessary for paynlent, Hence arose a new occupa- 
tion, a ne\v loss of time for the Cham bel': previously 
the so-called annual "visitations" had taken care of 
this lllatter, Princes in person, or their councillors, 
\vent only for 11lonths or weeks to the place of the 
court, examined the state of the treasury, investigated 
the arrears, and undertook to get thenl in. At the 
sallIe time. if anything was about to create an im- 
pedinlent in the course of law or the court, or any 
abuse to creep in, they were authorised to provide a 
remedy, The faults of the institution they \\'ere to 
discover and relllove, but it was not till after\vard 
that the investigation and punishment of the personal 
crimes of its melllbers became a part of their duty, 
But because parties engaged in litigation always like 
to extend their hopes a mOlllent longer, and on this 
account ahvays seek and appeal to higher authorities, 
so did these "visitators" become a court of revision, 
from which at first, in determined Inanifest cases, 
persons hoped to find restitution, but at last, in all 
cases, delay and perpet nation of the controversy, to 
which the appeal to the iUl}Jerial diet, and the, en- 
deavour of the t\VO religious parties, if not to outweigh 
each other, at any rate to preserve an equilibrÜul1, 
contri buted their part. 
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But if one considers what this court lniaht have 
b 
been without such obstacles, \vithout such disturbing 
and destructive conditions, one cannot imagine it 
l'em
rkable and Ünportant enough, Had it been sup- 
plied at the beginning with a sufficient nUlllber of 
persons, had a sufficient support been secured to thenl, 
the monstrons influence which this body lnight have 
attained, considering the aptness of the Germans, 
\vould have been Ï1nmeasurable. The honourable title 
of "Aluphictyons," which was only besto-wed on thell1 
oratorically, they \vould actually have deserved, - nay, 
they 111ight have elevated themselves into an interll1edi- 
ate power, while revered by the head and the nlelubers. 
But.. far relnoved ftOll1 such great effects, the court, 
excepting for a short tÜne unJer Charles V. and before 
the Thirty Years' War, dragged itself nlÏserablyalong, 
One often cannot understand ho 'v men could be found 
for such a thankless and Inelancholy employment. 
But \vhat a lnan does. every day he puts up with, if 
he has any talent for it, even if he does not exactly 
see that anything \vill come of it, The German, 
especially, is of this persevering turn of mind; and 
thus for three hundred years the worthiest men have 
employed thelnselves on these labours and objects. A 
characteristic gallery of such figures woulJ even now 
excite interest and inspire courage, 
For it is just in such anarchical times that the able 
Inan takes the strongest position, and he who ùesires- 
\vhat is good finJs hÏ1nself right in his place, Thus, 
for instance, the DirectorÍlun of Fürstenberg was still 
held in blessed memory; and with the death of this 
excellent luan begins the epoch of many pernicious 
abuses, 
But all these defects, whether later or earlier, arose 
froin one only original source, - the small number of 
persons, It \vas decreed that the assistants were to 
act in a fixed order, anù according to a determined 
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arrangement, Everyone could kno,v \vhen the turn 
,vouid C011le to him, and which of the cases belonging 
to hinl it \vould affect: he could ,york up to this 
IxÜnt, - he could prepare hinlself, Hut no,v the in- 
llu1uerable arrears had heaped thenlselves up; and 
they ,vere forced to resolve to select the 1110re Ï1npor- 
tant cases, and to lleal ,vith thenl out of onler, nut, 
\vith a pressure of Ï1nportant affairs, the Üecif'ion as to 
\vhich matter has the 1nore weight is difficult; and 
selection leaves 1'00111 for favour, N O\V another critical 
case occurreù, The referent tOl'luented both hÜnself 
and the court ,vith a difficult, involverl affair; and at 
last no one ,vas found ,villing to take up the judg- 
ment, The parties had conle to an agree1nent, had 
separated, had died, had changed their 1ninds, Hence 
they resolved to take in hand unly the cases of \vhich 
they \vere ren1Înde.d, They wished to be convinced 
of the continued persistency of the parties, and hence 
was given an introduction to the greatest defects: for 
he ,vho c01n11lends his affairs 11lUSt COllll11end thell1 to 
somebody; and to whom can one COll1nlend thelll 
better than to him who has them already in his hands? 
To keep this one regularly secret ,vas impossible; for 
how could he remain concealed with so nHluy sub- 
ordinates, all acquainted \vith the nlatter? If accel- 
eration is requested, favour nlay well be reque
ted 
likewise; for the very fact that people urge their 
cause shows that they consider it just, This \viII, 
perhaps, not be done in a direct 111anller: certainly it 
will be first done through subordinates; these lllUst 
be gained over, and thus an introduction is given 
to all sorts of intrigues and briberies, 
The EIllperor Joseph, following his o\vn inlpulse, 
and in inlÏtation of Frederick, first directed his atten- 
tion to arms and the adnlÏnif'tration of jUf'tice, IT e 
cast his eyes upon the lnlperial CIHllnher: traùitional 
wrongs, introduced abuses, haù not rèluained unkno,vn 
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to him, Even here s0l11ethillg was to be stirred up, 
shaken, and done, vVithout inquiring whether it was 
his Ünperial right, without foreseeing the possibility 
of a happy result, he proposed a revival of the" visi- 
tation," and hastened its opening, For one hundred 
and sixty years no regular "visitation n had taken 
place: a n1onstrous chaos of papers lay S'\velled up and 
increased every year, since the seventeen assessors 
were not even able to despatch the current business. 
Twenty thousand cases had been heaped up: sixty 
could be settled every year, and double that number 
was brought forward. Besides, it was not a snlall 
nUlnber of revisions that awaited the "visitators:" 
they were estin1ated at fifty thousand. Many other 
abuses, in addition to this, hindered the course of 
justice; but the most critical n1atter of an was the 
personal delinquency of some assessors, which ap- 
peared in the background, 
When I was about to go to vVetzlar, the" visitation'" 
had been already for some years in operation, the 
parties accused had been suspended from office, the 
investigation had been carried a long way; and, be- 
cause the n1asters and conlmissioners of German 
political law could not let pass this opportunity of 
exhibiting their sagacity and devoting it to the common 
weal, several profound, well-designed \vorks appeared, 
from which everyone who possessed only some pre- 
paratory knowledge could derive solid instruction. 
When, on this occasion, they went back into the con- 
stitution of the elnpire and the books written upon it, it 
was striking to me how the monstrous condition of this 
thoroughly diseased body, which 'was kept alive by a 
Iniracle alone, was the very thing that n10st suited the 
learned. For the venerable German industry, which 
was more directed to the collection and development 
of details than to results, found here an inexhaustible 
impulse to new employment; and \vhether the elnpire 
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was opposed to the enlperor, the lesser to the greater 
estates, or the Catholics to the Protestants, there \vas 
necessarily always, according to the diversity of inter- 
est, a diversity of opinion, and always an occasion for 
new contests and controversief.:. 
Since I had rendered all these older and ne\ver 
circulustances as present to IllY n1Ïnd as possible, it 
was impossible for me to ]!ronÜse lnyself luuch pleas- 
ure frolll lUY abude at \Yetzlar, The prospect of 
finding in a city, which was indeed \vell situated, but 
slnall anù ill built, a dOll LIe world, - first the donlestic, 
old traditional world, then a foreign ne\v one, author- 
ised to scrutinise the other with severity, - a judging 
and a judged tribunal; many an inhabitant in fear and 
anxiety, lest he Inight also be dra\vn into the inlpend- 
ing investigation; persons of consideration, long held 
in respect, convicted of the lllOSt scandalous nrisdeeds, 
and rnarked out for disgraceful punishment, - all this 
together maùe the Inost disnlal picture, and could not 
lure 11le to go deeper into a business, which, involved 
in itself, seemed so luuch perplexed by wrong, 
That, excepting the German civil and pul,lic la\v, 1 
should find nothing remarkable in the scientific \vay, 
that I should be without all poetical comnlunication, 
I thought I could foresee, when, after sonle delay, the 
desire of altering lllY situation more than Ï111pulse to 
knowledge led Ine to this spot, But ho\v surprised 
I \vas, when, instead of a crabbed society, a third 
acadernical life sprang toward nle, At a large taùlc- 
d'hôte I founù a nUlllbel' of young, lively people, nearly 
all subordinates to the conuuissiun: they gave 111e a 
frien\lly reception; and the very first day it reluained 
no secret to me, that they had cheered their nloon- 
meetings by a rOlnantic fiction, 'Vith luuch wit and 
cheerfulness they represented a table of knights, At 
the top sat the grand luaster, by his side the chan- 
cellor, then the nlost iInportant officers of the state; 
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now follo'wed the knights, according to their seniority. 
Strangers, on the other hand, who visited, were forced 
to be content with the lo\vest places; and to these the 
conversation was almost unintelligible, because the lan- 
guage of the society, in addition to the chivalric expres- 
sions, was enriched with many allusions, To everyone 
a name \vith an epithet was assigned, Me they called 
"Götz von Berlichingen the honest," The former I 
earned by the attention to the gallant German patri- 
arch, the latter by my upright affection and devotion 
for the eminent men with whom I became acquainted. 
To the Count von Kielmannsegg I was much indebted 
during this residence. He was the lnost serious of all, 
highly clever, and to be relied on. There 'was Von 
Goué, a man hard to be deciphered and described, a 
blunt, kind, quietly reserved Hanoverian figure, He 
was not wanting in talent of various kinds, It was 
conjectured concerning him that he was a natural son: 
he loved, besides, a certain mysterious deportment, and 
concealed his most peculiar wishes and plans under 
various eccentricities; as indeed he was, properly speak- 
ing, the very soul of the odd confederation of knights, 
without having striven to attain the post of grand 
master. On the contrary, when, just at this tÜne, the 
head of the knighthood departed, he caused another to 
be elected, and through him exercised his influence, 
Thus he managed so to direct several little trifles, that 
they appeared of Í1nportance, and could be carried out 
in mythical forms, But with all this no serious pur- 
pose could be remarked in him : he was only concerned 
to get rid of the tedium 'which he and his colleagues, 
during their protracted occupation, necessarily felt, and 
to fill up the empty space, if only with cobwebs. For 
the rest, this mythical caricature was carried on with 
great external seriousness; and no one found it ridicu- 
lous if a certain mill was treated as a castle, and the 
ruiner as lord of the fortress, if "The Four SODS of 
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Haimon" was declared a canonical book, and, on the 
occasion of ceremonies, extracts froln it were read with 
veneration, The dubbing of knights took place ,vith 
traditional symbols, borro,ved from several orders of 
knighthood, A chief Illotive for jest ,vas the fact, that 
what ,vas manifest was treated as a secret: the affair 
was carried on publicly, and yet nothing was to be 
said about it, The list of the 'whole Lody of knights 
,vas printed with as much inlportance as a calendar of 
the Ïlllperial diet: anù if fan1Ïlies ventured to scoff at 
this, and to declare the whole n1atter al)surd and ridic- 
ulous, they were punished by an intrigue being carried 
on until a solenln husband or near relation was induced 
to join the cOlllpany and to be dubbed a knight; for 
then there \vas a splendid burst of 111alicious joy at the 
annoyance of the connections. 
Into this chivalric state of existence another strange 
order had insinuated itself, which was to be philo- 
sophical and lllystical, and had no nanle of its own, 
The first degree ,vas called the " Transition," the second 
the " Transition's transition," the third the" Transition's 
transition to the transition," and the fourth the" Tran- 
sition's transition to the transition's transition," To 
interpret the high sense of this series of degrees was 
now the duty of the initiated; and this was done 
according to the standard of a little printed book, in 
,vhich these strange ,vorùs were explained, or rather 
anlplified, in a Dlanner still nlore strange. Occupation 
,vith these things was the nlost desirable pastime, The 
folly of Behrisch and the perverf?ity of Lenz seemed 
here to have united: I only repeat, that not a trace of 
purpose ,vas to be found behind these veils, 
Although I very readily took }Jart in such fooleries, 
had first bruught into order the extracts from "The 
Four Sons vf Ha:imon," Inade proposals how ihey 
should be read on feasts and solenln occasions, and 
even unùerstood how to delivpr thCIll Inyself with 
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great eillphasis, I had, nevertheless, grown 'weary of 
such things before; and therefore, as I lnissed IllY 
Frankfort anù Darnlstadt circles, I was highly pleased 
to have found Gotter, who attached hÌ1nself to Ille .with 
honest affection, and to \VhUln I showed in return a 
hearty good \viII, His turn oJ lniud was delicate, clear, 
and cheerful; his talents \vere practised and \vell regu- 
lated; he aimed at French elegance, and was pleased 
with that part of English literature which is occupied 
\vith moral and agreeable subjects, vVe passed together 
many pleasant hours, in which we comnlunicated to 
each other our know ledge, }Jlans, and inclinatious, He 
excited me to many little works, especially as, being in 
connection \vith the people of G(5ttingen, he desired 
some of my poems for Boie's " Ahnanach," 
I thus came into contact with those, who, young 
and full of talent, held themselves together, and after- 
ward effected so much and in such various ways, The 
two Counts Stolberg, Bürger, Voss, Hölty, and others 
were assembled in faith and spirit aroulld Klopstock. 
whose influence extended in every direction, In such 
a poetical circle, which became nlore and more ex- 
tended, was developed, at the saIne tirne with sucl 
manifold poetical merits, another turn of nlÏnd, to whicl 
I can give no exactly proper name, It Iuight be called 
the need ,of independence, which ahvays arises in time 
of peace, and exactly \vhen, properly speaking, one is 
not dependent, In war we bear the rude force as \vell 
as we can; we feel ourselves physically and economi- 
cally, but not morally, \vounded ; the constraint shames 
no one, and it is no disgraceful service to serve the 
time; we accustoln ourselves to suffer fronl foes and 
friends; we have wishes, but no particular views, In 
peace, on the contrary, Inan's love of freedom beconles 
more and more pron1Înent; and tIre lllore free one is, 
the Inore free one \vishes to be, \Ve \vill not tolprate 
anything over us; \ve \vill not be restrained, no one 
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shall be restrained; and this tender, nay, morbid, feel- 
ing, appears in noble souls under the form of justice. 
This spirit anà feeling then showed itself every\vhere: 
and, just because fe'w \vere oppressed, it was wished to 
free even these from telliporary oppression; and thus 
arose a certain moral feud, a mixture of individuals 
with the governillent, which, with laudable beginnings, 
led to inevitably unfortunate results, 
V oltaire, by the protection \v hich he had besto\ved 
on the fan1Ïly of Calas, had excited great attention and 
made hiInself respected, In Gel'lllany the atternpt of 
Lavater against the Landvogt (sheriff of the province) 
had been aln10st ll10re striking and Ï1nportant, The 
æsthetical feeling, united \vith youthful courage, strove 
for\vard; and as, shortly before, persons had studied to 
obtain offices, they no\v began to act as overlookers of 
those in office: and the tirlle \vas near \vhen the drama- 
tist anù novelist loved best to seek their villains among 
n1inisters and official persons, Hence arose a \vorld, 
half real, half imaginary, of action and reaction, in 
\vhich we afterward lived to see the Inost violent 
irnputations and instigations, in \vhich the \vriters of 
periodical publications and journals \vith a sort of pas- 

ion indulged under the garb of justice, \vent to \vork 
the rnore irresistibly, as they made the public belieye 
that it \vas itself the true tribunal, - a foolish notion, 
as no public has an executive po\ver, and in dislnenl- 
bered Germany public opinion neither benefited nor 
injured anyone, 
Alnong us young people, there \vas indeed nothing 
to be traced \vhich could have been culpable; but a 
certain sÏ1nilar notion, con1posed of poetry, morality, 
and a noble striving, and \vhich \vas harnlless but yet 
fruitles
, had taken possesf'iol1 of us, 
By his "IIerlnann's-Schlacht," 1 and the dedication 


1 Thf' fight (If Hermann. the" Arlllinius " of Tacitu
, against 
the l{omans,- THA
S, 
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of it to Joseph the Second, Klopstock had produced 
a wonderful excitement, The Gernlans who freed 
theu1selves from Ronlan oppression were nobly and 
po\verfully represented, and tlris picture \vas \vell suited 
to awaken the self-feeling of a nation, But because in 
peace patriotisnl really consists only in this, that every 
one sweeps his own 3.001', minds his o\yn business, and 
learns his own lesson, that it lllay go well with his 
house; so did the feeling for fatherland, excited by 
IClopstock, find no object on \vhich it could exercise 
itself, Frederick had saved the honour of one part of 
the Germans against a united \yorld; and every mem- 
ber of the nation, by applause and reverence of this 
great prince, was allo\ved to share in his victory: but 
what was to con1e of this excited warlike spirit of 
defiance? what direction should it take, and \"hat 
effect produce? At first it 'was nlerely a poetical form; 
and the songs, "rhich have since been criticised, and 
deemed so ridiculous, \vere accumulated through this 
Ünpulse, - this inciteillent. There were no external 
enemies to fight, so people nlade tyrants for them- 
selves; and for this purpose princes and their servants 
were obliged to bestow their figures, first only in 'gen- 
eral outline, but gradually 'with particulars, H ere it 
was that poetry attached itse] f \vith vehemence to that 
interference with the adillinistration of justice \vhich 
is blamed above; and it is remarkable to see poems of 
that time written in a spirit by 'which everything of a 
higher order, whether monarchical or aristocratic, is 
abolished, 
For my own part, I continued to make poetry the 
expression of my own whims and feelings, Little 
poems like the " Wanderer" belong to this time: they 
\vere inserted in the" Göttingen l\1usenahl1anach,'
 But, 
from whatever of the above-nlentioned nlania had 
worked itself into me, I shortly endeavoured to free 
myself in "Götz von Berlichingen;" since I descrihed 
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how in disordered tirnes this brave, well-thinking man 
resolves to take the place of the hnv and the executive 
power, but is in despair \vhen, to the supreme au- 
thority, which he recognises and reveres, he appears 
in an equivocal light, and even rebellious, 
By Klopstock's odes, it \vas llOt so much the 
Northern mythology as the nonlenclature of the divilli- 
ties that had been introduced into Gerrnan poetry; and, 
although I gladly made use of everything else that was 
offered nle, I could not bring myself to use this, for the 
following causes: I had long become acquainted \vith 
the fables of the Edda, froln the preface to l\lallet's 
h Danish History," and had at once lnade myself mas- 
ter of them, They belonged to those tales, which, 
when asked by a conlpany, I liked best to relate. 
Herder put Resenius into Iny hands, and made me 
better acquainted \vith the heroic sagas, But all these 
things, worthy as I held them, I could not bring 
within the circle of my own poetic faculty, Nobly as 
they excited IllY iInagination, they nevertheless \vere 
inaccessible to the perception of the senses; while 
the mythology of the Greeks, changed by the greatest 
artists in the world into visible, easily inlagined fornls, 
still existed before our own eyes in abundance, Gods 
in general I did llOt allow often to appear; because, at 
all events, they had their abode out of the Nature 
which I understood how to Ï1nitate, :N ow, 'what could 
have induced Iue to substitute VV oden for {Jupiter, and 
Thor for l\lars, and instead of the Southern, accurately 
described figures, to introduce fornls of mist, nay, luere 
verbal sounùs, into my poems? On the one side, ihey 
were related to the equally formless heroes of O
sian, 
only they ,vere ruder and Ulore gigantic: on the other, 
I brouO'ht thell1 into contact with the cheerful tale; 
ð 
for the hUluouristic vein \yhich runs through the whole 
N ol'thern lnyths \vas to nl
 highly pleasing anù re- 
luarkahle, It appeared to nle the only oue \vhich jests 
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\vith itself throughout, - 'wondrous giants, magIclanß, 
and monsters opposed to an odd dynasty of gods, and 
only occupied in leading astray and deriding the 
highest persons during their governrnent; while they 
threaten them, besides, \vith disgraceful and inevitable 
destruction, 
I felt a similar if not an equal interest for the 
Indian fables, \vith \vhich I first became acquainted 
through Dapper's" Travels," and likewise added with 
great pleasure to IllY store of tales, In subsequent 
repetitions I succeeded especially with the Altar of 
Ram: and, not\vithstanding the great nunlber of per- 
sons ill this tale, the ape HanneIllann reIllained the 
favourite of my public, But even these unforIned and 
over-formed monsters could Dot satisfy Ille in a true 
poetic sense: they lay too far from the truth, toward 
which IllY n1Ïnd unceasingly strove, 
But against all these goblins, so repulsive to art, my 
feeling for the beautiful was to be protected by the 
noblest power, Always fortunate is that epoch in a 
literature \vhen the great works of the past rise up 
again as if thawed, and come into notice; because they 
then produce a perfectly fresh effect, Even the IIo- 
meric light rose again quite ne\v to us, and indeed quite 
in the spirit of the tÜne, ,vhich highly favoured such 
an appearance; for the constant reference to nature had 
at last the effect, that we learned to regard even the 
works of the ancients frolll this side. "\Vhat several 
travellers had done for explanation of the Holy 
Scriptures, others had done for IIolller, By Guys the 
matter \vas introduced: \V ooù gave it an inlpulse, A 
Göttingen revie\v of the original work, \vhich \vas at 
first very rare, Inade us acquainted \vith the design, 
and taught us how far it had been carried out, 'Ve 
now no longer sa 'v in those poelns a strained and in- 
flated heroislll, hut the reflected truth of a prÜneval 
present, and sought to bring this as closely to us as 
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possible, At the same tin1e 'we could not give our 
assent \vhen it \vas Inaintained, that, in order rightly to 
understand the Honleric llatures, one 111USt n1ake one's 
self acquainted ,vith the \vild races and their manners, 
as described by the travellers in ne,,, \yodds; for it 
cannot be denied that both Europeans and Asiatics are 
represented in the HOlneric poeills as at a higher grade 
of culture, - perhaps higher than the time of the Tro- 
jan "val' could have enjoyed, Hut that 11laxÏIll was 
nevertheless in hanllony 'with the prevailing confession 
of nature, and so far ,ye let it pass. 
All1Ïdst all these occupations, ,vhich were related to 
the knowledge of lnankind in the higher sense, as ,veIl 
as most nearly and dearly to poetry, I \vas nevertheless 
forced every day to experience that I was residing in 
\Vetzlar, The conversation on the, situation of the 
business of the "vTisitation," and its ever-increa'sing 
obstacles, the discovery of ne\v offences, \vas heard 
every hour, 11ere \vas the holy Ronlan Enlpire once 
more assembled, not for mere outward fonns, but for 
an occupation which penetrated to the very depths, 
But even here that half-erupty banqueting-hall on the 
coronation-day occurred to nle, where the bidden guests 
renlained without, because they ,vere too proud, Here, 
indeed, they had C01l1e; but even ,yùrse sYlnptollls ",-ere 
to be seen, The ,va1it of coherence in the whole, the 
lTIutual opposition of the parts, were continually ap- 
parent; and it remained no secret that princes had 
confidentially communicated to each other this notion, 
that they must see "hether, on this occasion, SOUle- 
thing could not be gained froln the supren18 authority. 
What a bad inl pression the petty detail of all the an- 
ecdotes of neglects and delays, of injustices and corrup- 
tions, lnust make upon a young BlaB \vhu desired ",-hat 
was good, anù with this view cultivated hiR n1Ïnd, every 
hunest persun ,vill feel. Under such eircUlllstances, 
where was a reverence for the law and the judge to 
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arise? Even if the greatest confidence had been placed 
in the effects of the "Visitation," - if it could have 
been believed that it would fully accolnplish its high 
purpose, - still no satisfaction was to be found here 
for a joyous, inwardly striving youth. The formalities 
of the proceeding all tenùed to\vard delay: if anyone 
desired to do anything, and be of any importance, he 
was obliged to serve the party in the wrong, - always 
the accused, - and to be skilled in the fencing art of 
twisting and evading, 
Since, arnid this distraction, I could not succeed in 
any æsthetic labours, I again and again lost myself in 
æsthetic speculations; as indeed all theorising indicates 
a defect or stagnation of productive power, As pre- 
viously with l\lerck, so no\v sometimes with Gotter, I 
endeavoured to find out the maxims according to which 
one might go to work in production, But neither with 
me nor with them would it succeed. Merck was a 
skeptic and eclectic; Gotter adhered to such examples 
as pleased him nlost. The Sulzer theory was pub- 
lished lllore for the amateur than the artist, In this 
sphere moral effects are required above all things: 
and here at once arises a dissension between the class 
that produces and that which uses; for a good 'work 
of art can, and will indeed, have Illoral consequences, 
but to require moral ends of the artist is to destroy 
his profession, 
What the ancients had said on these important sub- 
jects I had read industriously for some years, by skips 
at least, if not in regular order, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Quintilian, Longinus, - none were unconsidered; but 
this did not help me in the least, for all these men pre- 
supposed an experience which I lacked, They led me 
into a world infinitely rich in works of art: they un- 
folded the merits of excellent poets and orators, of most 
of whom the names alone are left us, and convinced 
me but too well that a great abundance of objects 
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must lie before us ere we can think upon theln; that 
one must first accomplish something one's self, nay, 
fail in sOlnething, to learn to know one's o'wn capaci- 
ties, and those of others. J\fy acquaintance with so 
much that was good in those old tÜnes, 'was only ac- 
cording to school and book, and by no means vital.; 
since, even \vith the nlost celebrated orators, it was 
striking that they had altogether formed themselves in 
life, and that one could never speak of the peculiarities 
of their character as artists, without at the san1e time 
mentioning the personal peculiarities of their disposi- 
tion, With the poets tbis seemed less to be the case; 
and thus the result of all illY thoughts and endeavours 
was the old resolution to investigate inner and outer 
nature, and to allow her to rule herself in loving 
imitation. 
For these operations, which rested in me neither day 
nor night, lay before me two great, nay, monstrous, 
materials, the wealth of which I had only to prize, in 
order to produce something of importance, There was 
the older epoch, ill to which falls the life of Gõtz von 
Berlichingen; and the modern one, the unhappy bloom 
of which is depicted in "W el'ther." Of the historical 
preparation to that first ,york I have already spoken: 
the ethical occasions of the second shall now be in- 
trod uced, 
The resolution to preserve my internal nature accord- 
ing to its peculiarities, and to let external nature influ- 
ence me according to its qualities, Î1npelled me to the 
strange element in which "\V erther" is designed and 
written, I endeavohred to free myself in\vardly from 
all that was foreign to DIe; to regard the external with 
love; and to allow all beings, from man do\VIl wards, 
as low as they were con1prehensible, to act upon nle, 
each after its o\vn kind. Thus arose a wonderful 
affinity with the, single objects of nature, and a hearty 
concord, a harmony with the \v hole; so that every 
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change, ,vhether of place and region, or of the times of 
the day and year, or whatever else could happen, 
affected me in the deepest n1finner. The glance of the 
painter became associated with that of the poet: the 
beautiful rural landscape, animated by the pleasant 
river, increased DIY love of solitude, and favoured IllY 
silent observations as they extended on alJ sides, 
But since I had left the fanlily circle in SesenheÜn, 
and again DIY falnily circle at 
Fral1kfort and Darlu- 
stadt, a vacuum had relnained in n1Y busoln ",-hich I 
was not able to fill up: I therefore found Inyself in a 
situation \vhere the inclinations, if they appear in any 
degree veiled, gradually steal upon us, and can render 
abortive all our good resolutions, 
And no\v, when the author has attained this step of 
his undertaking, he for the first tinle feels light-hearted 
in his labour; since froin hencefor\vard this book first 
becomes ,,-hat it prop
rly uught to be, It has not been 
announced as an independent work: it is nluch more 
designed to fill up the gaps of an author's life, to com- 
plete much that is fragmentary, and to preserve the 
111en1ory of lost and forgotten ventures, But what is 
already ùone neither should no
 can be repeated; alld 
the poet 'would no\v vainly call upon those darkened 
po\vers of the soul, vainly ask of theln to render pres- 
ent again those charnlÎng circulllstallces which rendered 
the period in Lahnthal so agreen ble to hill1. Fortu- 
nately the genius had alreaùy provided for that, and 
had impelled hÏ1n, in the vigorous period of youth, to 
hold fast, describe, and, ,vith sufficient boldness and at 
the favourable hour, publicly to exhibit, that which had 
inlmediately gone by, That the little book " Werther" 
is here meant, requires no further indication; but some- 
thing is to be gradually revealed, both of the persons 
introduced in it and the vie\vs \vhich it exhibits, 
Anlong the young HIen, vvho, attached to the erll- 
bassy, had to prepare then1selves for their future career 
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of office, was one \v horn \ve \vere accustomed to call 
only the" Bridegrooln," lIe ùistingllished hinlself by 
a calm, agreeable deportn1ent, clearness of vie\vs, defi- 
niteness both in speaking alld in acting, His cheerful 
activity, his persevering industry, so much recomn18nded 
hinl to his superiors, that an appointInellt at an early 
period \vas pron1ised hÜn, Being justified by this, he 
ventured to betroth hÜnself to a lady, who fully corre- 
sponded to his tone of lnind and his wishes, After the 
death of her mother, she had ShO\Vll herself extreluely 
active as the head of a llUlllerüus young fan1Ïly, and 
hat! alone sustained her father in his \vido\vhood; so 
that a future husband Inight hope the sallIe for hÜnself 
and his posterity, and expect a decided donlestic felic- 
ity. Everyone confessed, \vithout having these selfish 
ends innnediately in vie\v, that she ,,-as a desirable 
lady, She belonged to those, \vho, if they do not inspire 
ardent passion, are nevertheless fonneù to create a gen- 
eral feeling of pleasure. A figure lightly built and 
neatly fonned; a pure, healthy tenIperan1ent, with a 
glad activity of life resulting from it; an unelnbar- 
rassed management of the necessities of the day, - all 
these \vere given her together. I ahvays felt happy in 
the contelnplation of su
h (lualities, anù I readily asso- 
ciateù lllyself to those \vho possessed thenl; and, if I 
did not al ways find opportunity to render them real 
service, I rather shareù \vith theln than \vith others 
the enjoymellt of those inllocent pleasures \vhich youth 
can always find at hand, and seize \vithout any great 
cost or effort, l\loreover, since it is 1l0\V settled that 
ladies decorate thenlsel yes only for each other, and are 
un\vearied anlong each other to heighten the effect of 
their aùorunlellts, those \vere al\vays the lllOSt agree- 
a1)le to 111e, \vho, \vith simple purity, giye their friellù, 
their bridegroolIl, the silent assurance that all is really 
done for hÜn alone, 311(1 that 3 \vhole life could be so 
carried 011 ,,'ithout nluch cirCulllstance and outlay. 
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Such persons are not too n1uch occupied with then1- 
selves: they have time to consider the external world, 
and patience enough to direct thelnsel ves according 
to it, and to adapt thelnselves to it; they become 
shrewd and sen
ible 'with out exertion, and require 
but few books for their cultivation, Such was the 
bride.1 The bridegrooln, \vith his thoroughly up- 
right and confiding turn of nlind, soon Inade Inany 
wholn he esteelned acquainted ,vith her, and, as he had 
to pass the greatest part of his day in a zealous atten- 
tion to business, was pleased when his betrothed, after 
the dOlnestic toils were ended, arnused herself other- 
wise, and took social recreation in walks and rural 
parties with friends of both sexes. Lottie - for so \ve 
shall call her - \vas unpretending in two senses: first, 
by her nature, \vhich \vas rather directed to a general 
kindly feeling than to particular inclinations; and then, 
she had set her Inind upon a lnan, who, being worthy 
of her, declared hÜnself ready to attach his fate to hers 
for life, The lnost cheerful atmosphere seelned to sur- 
round her; nay, if it be a pleasing sight to see parents 
bestow an uninterrupted care upon their children, there 
is something still lnore beautiful 'when brothers and 
sisters do the saIne for each other, In the forn1er case 
we think we can perceive more of natural impulse and 
social tradition; in the latter, more of choice and of a 
free exercise of feeling, 
The ne\vcomer, perfectly free from all ties, and care- 
less in the presence of a girl, who, already engaged to 
another, could not interpret the lllost obliging services 
as acts of courtship, and could take the more pleasure 
in them accordingly, quietly went his way, but was 
soon so dra,vn in and riveted, that he no longer knew 
himself. Indolent and dreamy, because nothing pres- 
ent satisfied hÜn, he found ,vhat he had lacked in a 


1 Persons betrothed are in German called" bride" and" bride- 
groom, " - TRANS, 
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female friend, who, ,vhile she lived for the whole Jear, 
seemed only to live for the Inon1ent. She liked llÍm 
much as her companion; he soon could not Lear her 
absence, as she formed for hinl the connecting link '\vith 
the every-day wor1d; and, during extensive household 
occupations, they were inseparable conlpanions in the 
fields and in the meadows, in the vegetable-ground and 
in the garden. If business permitted, the bridegrooll1 
was also of the party: they had all three accustollled 
themselves to each other without intention, aud did 
not know how they had becorne so mutually indiE:pen- 
sable, During the splendid summer they lived through 
a real German idyl, to which the fertile land gave the 
forn1, and a pure affection the poetry, Wandering 
through ripe cornfields, they took delight in the dewy 
morning; the song of the lark, the cry of the quail, 
were pleasant tones; sultry hours followed, monstrous 
storms can1e on, - they grew more and n10re attached 
to each other, and by this continuous love n1any a little 
domestic annoyance ,vas easily extinguished, And thus 
one ordinary day followed another, and all seemed to 
be holidays, - the ,vhole calender should have been 
printed red, He ,vill understand rue wh) recollects 
what was predicted by the happily unhappy friend of 
cc The New Heloise:" cc And, sitting at the feet of his 
beloved, he will break helnp; and he will wish to break 
hemp to-day, to-morrow, and the day after, -nay, for 
his whole life." 
I can say but little, though just as much as may be 
necessary, respecting a young lllall ,vhose I1anle ,,,as 
afterward but too often mentioned, This was J eru- 
salenl, the son of the freely and tenderly thinking 
theologian, He also had an appointment with an eIll- 
bassy; his form ,vas pleasing, of a middle height, allll 
well built; his face ,vas rather round than long; his 
features were soft and caIrn; and he had the other 
appurtenances of a handsonle blond youth, with blue 
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eyes, rather attractive than speaking, His dress was 
that introduced in Lo\ver Gel'lnanv in in1Ïtation of the 
English, - a blue frock, ,vaistcoat ol and breeches of yel- 
lo\v leather, and boots \vith bro\vn tops, The author 
never visited hiIn, nor sa,v hiIn at his o,vn residence, 
but often lllet him al1l0ng his friends, The expressions 
of this young man were llloùerate but kindly, He 
took interest in production s of the BlOSt different kinds, 
and especially loved those designs and sketches in 
which the tran<1uil character of solitary spots is caught, 
On such occasions he sho\ved Gesner's etchings, and 
encourageJ the aluateurs to study theu1, In all that 
mumlnery and knighthood he took no part, but Ii vell 
for himself and his o,vn sentÌ111ents. It \vas said he 
had a decided passion for the \vife of one of his friends, 
In public they were never seen together. In general 
very little could be said of hÜn, except that he occu- 
pied hiInself \vith English literature, As the son of 
all opulent nlan, he had no occasion, either painfully 
to devote hÜnself to business, or to nlake pressing 
applications for an early appointluent, 
Those etchings by Gesner increased the pleasure and 
interest in rural objects; antl a little poem, which we 
passionately received into our circle, allo\ved us frOill 
henceforward to think of nothing else. Goldsn1Ïth's 
"Deserted Village" necessarily delighted everyone at 
that stage Qf culture in that sphere of thought, Not 
as living and active, but as a departed, vanished exist- 
ence \vas described, all that one so readily looked upon, 
that one loved, prized, sought passionately in the present 
to take part in it \vith the cheerfulness vf youth. 
High days and holidays in the country, church conse- 
crations ancl fairs, the solenln assenlblage of the elders 
under the village linden-tree, supplanted in its turn l)y 
the lively delight of youth in dancing, \vhile the more 
educated classes show their syn1pathy, IIo\v seemly 
<J.id these pleasures appear, Inoderated as they were by 
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an excellent country pastor, ,vho understood ho\v to 
slllooth do\vn and ren10ve all that \vent too far, - that 
gave occasion to quarrel and dispute, 11ere, again, \ve 
found an honest '\Vakefield, in his \vell-kno\vn circle, 
yet no Jonger in his living bodily form, but as a shado\v 
recalled by the soft, n10urnful tones of the elegiac poet. 
The very thought of this picture is one of the happiest 
possible, when once the design is formed to evoke once 
more a n innocent past \vith a graceful melancholy. 
And in this kindly endeavour, ho\v well has the Eng- 
lishman succeeded in every sense of the ,vord I I 
shared the enthusiasm for this charming poenl ,vith 
Gotter, \vho \vas Illore felicitous than nlyself váth the 
translation undertaken by us both; for I had too pain- 
fully tried to Ünitate in our language the delicate sig- 
nificance of the original, and thus had well agreed with 
single passages, but not \vith the 
Thole. 
If, as they say, the greatest happiness rests on a sense 
of longing (sfh nsucht), and if the genuine longing can 
only be directed to something unattainable, everything 
had fallen together to render the youth Wh01I1 ,ve no,v 
accolupany on his ,vanderings the happiest of IDortals. 
An affection for one betrothed to another; the effort 
to acquire the masterpieces of foreign literature for our 
own; the endeavour to imitate natural objects, not 
only with \vords, but also with style and pencil, with- 
out any proper technical knowledge, - each of these 
particulars \vould singly have sufficed to melt the heart 
and oppress the bosom, But th
t the sweetly suffer- 
ing youth might be torn out of this state, and that 
new circunlstances n1Ïght be prepared for ne'v disquiet, 
the follo\ving events occurred: 
Jlöpfner, professor of law, was at Giessen, He \vas 
ackno\vledged and highly esteclued by l\Ierck and 
Schlosser as clever in his office, and as a thinking and 
excellent man, 1 had long ago desired his acquaint- 
ance; and now, when these t\VO friends thought to pay 
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hÜn a visit, to negotiate about SOllIe literary matters, 
it was agreed that I should likewise go to Giessen on 
this opportunity, Because, ho'wever, - as generally 
happens with the wilfulness of glad and peaceful times, 
- \ve could not easily do anything in the direc.t \vay, 
but, like genuine children, sought to get a jest, even 
out of ,vhat was necessary, I was now, as an unknown 
person, to appear in a strange fonn, and once more 
satisfy lny desire to appear disguised, One bright 
Illorniug before sunrise, I \vent fronl "\Vetzlar along the 
Lahn, up the channing valley: snch ralublings again 
constituted IllY greatest felicity, I invented, cOllllected, 
elaborated, and was quietly happy and cheerful 'with 
IHyself: I set right \vhat the ever-contradictory world 
had clumsily and confusedly forced upon me. Arrived 
at the end of Iny journey, I looked out for Höpfner's 
residence, and knocked at his study, "lIen he had 
cried out, "Corne in ! " I luodestly al)peared before him 
as a student who ,vas going home from the universities, 
and wished on his ,yay to become acquainted with the 
lnost ,vorthy rnen, :For hiR questions as to my nlore 
intirnate circumstances, I 'was prepared; I llJade up a 
plausible, prosaic tale, with ,vhich he seemed satisfied: 
and, as I gave nlyself out for a jurist, I did not conle 
off bad 1 y; for I wTell kne,v his 11lerits in this depari- 
nleut, and also that he was occupied \vith natural la,v, 
Conversation, ho\vever, f.;Olnetirnes canle to a standstill ; 
and it seelHed as if he were looking for a Sta'ìnrnbuch,1 
or for I11e to take nlY .leave, Nevertheless, I managed 
to delay nlY departure, as I expected with certainty the 
arrival of Schlosser, whose punctuality ,vas wTell known 
to me, He actually callie, an(l, after a side glance, 
took little notice of nle, Höpfner, how'ever, dre,v me 
into conversation, and showed himself throughout as a 
humane and kindly nlan, I at last took IllY leave, and 
1 Stammbuch is a sort of album for autographs and short contri- 
butions. - TRANS. 
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hastened to the inn, where I exchanged a few hurried 
words with l\lerck, and awaited further proceedings. 
The friends had resolved to ask Höpfuer to dinner, 
and also that Christian Heinrich Sclllnid who had 
played a part, though a very subordinate one, in Ger- 
man literature. For hÜn the affair ,vas really designed, 
and he was to be punished in a n1Ïl'thful Ulanner. 
'\Vhen the guests had assein bled in the dilling-roonl, I 
asked, through the waiter, 'whether the gentlen1en 
,vould allo,v nle to dine ,vith thenl. Schlosser, 'VhOlll 
a certain earnestness \vell Lecalne, oppo
eù this propo- 
sition, because they did not 'wish their conversation 
interrupted by a third party. But on the pressing de- 
mand of the ,vaiter and the adyocacy of IIüpfner, ,vho 
assured the other that I ,vas a very tolerable person, I 
,vas adlllÏtted, and, at the COllunenceluent of the n1eal, 
Leha ved as if Inudest and abashed, Schlosser and 
:i\Ierck put no restraint upon thenlselves, and went on 
about Inany subjects as freely as if no stranger ,vere 
present, I no,v sho,ved lllyself sOIlle,vhat bolder, 
and did not allow n1yself to be disturbed 'v hen Schlos- 
ser thre,v out at Iné 11luch that was in earnest, and 
l\ferck sOlllething sarcastic; but I directed against 
Schn1Ïd all my darts, \vhich fell sharply and surely 
on the uncovered places, \vhich I well kne,v. 
I had Leen moderate over lilY pint of table-\vine; 
but the gentlelnen ordered better wine to Le brought, 
and did not fail to give 111e sonle. ....\.fter lnany affairs 
of the day had been talked over, conver
ation \vent into 
generallnatters; and the question ,vas discussed, \vhich 
\vill be repeated as long as there are authors in the 
,vorld, - the question, nalnel)", whether literature \vas 
rising, or declining; progressiug, or retrograding? This 
question, aùout ,vhich old aud young, those COlllInenc- 
in er (Iud. those retirinO', selJolll agree, ,,-as discussed with 
o ð
.... 
('heerfn111e

 thoucrh ,vithout any exact design of CUlll- 
'0 .J '-' 
ing decidedly to ternlS allout it. ...\t last I took up 
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the discoursp, anù said, "The different literatures, as it 
seems to 1ne, have seasons, ,vhich, alternating yçÏth each 
other, as in nature, Lring forth certaÜl phenoluena, and 
assert thenlselves in due order, Hence I do not 
believe that any epoch of a literature can be praised or 
blalned on the ,vhole: especially it displeases me when 
certain taleuts, \vhich are brought out by their tÌlne, are 
raised and vaunted so highly, \vhile others are censured 
and depreciated. The throat of the nightingale is 
excited by the spring, but at the saIne tÜne also 
that of the cuckoo, The butterflies, which are so 
agreeable to the eye, and the guats, which are so pain- 
ful to the feelings, are called into being by the saIne 
heat of the sun, If this \vere duly considered, \ve 
should not hear the same complaints rene\ved every 
ten years; and the vain trouble \vhich is taken to 
root out this or that offensive thing ,vollld not so often 
be wasted.." The party looked at nle, vvondering 
whence I had got so luuch 'wisdom and tolerance, I, 
however, continued quite cahnly to COlllpare literary 
phenonlena \vitlI natural productions, and (I kno\v not 
ho\v) canle to the l11011uscæ, of \vhich I contrived to 
set forth all sorts uf stral1ge things, I said that there 
\vere creatures to w'horn a sort of body, nay, a certain 
figure, could not he denied; but that, since they had no 
bones, one never kne,v ho,v to set about rightly \vith 
theIn, and they \vere nothing better than living slinle ; 
nevertheless, the sea Inust have such inhabitants, 
Since I carried the sÌInile beyond its due IÍ1nits to desig- 
nate Sclnnid, \vho ,vas present, and that class of 
characterless littéralcl.l-rs, I \vas ren1Ïnded that a sin1Ïle 
carried too far at last becollies nothing, " \'Vell, then, 
I \vill return to the earth," I replied, " and speak of the 
ivy, As these creatures have no hones, so this has no 
trunk; but, ,vherever it attaches itself, it likes to play 
the chief part, It belongs to old ,valls, in \vhich there 
is nothjug 1110re to destroy; but froln lle,v buildrngs it 
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is properly rellloved, It sucks up the goodness of the 
trees, and is lllost insupportable to TIle \\ hen it clanlbers 
up a post, and assures llle that this is a living trunk, 
because it has covered it with leaves," 
N ot\vithstanding IUY being again reproached \vith the 
obscurity and inapplicability of sinÜles, I becaDle lllore 
and 1110re excited against all parasitical creature
, and, 
as far as 111Y knowledge of nature then extended, 
lTIanagec1 the affair pretty \vell, I at last sang a rcirat 
to all independent lllen, a percelt to those \vho forced 
th81nselves upon thenl, seized Hli}Jfner's hand after 
dinner, shuok it violently, declared hiDl to be the best 
111an in the \vorld, and finally enlbl'aced both him and 
the others right heartily, l\Iy excellent ne\v fl'ienà 
thought he \vas really drean1ing, until Schlosser and 
l\Ierck at last solved the riddle; and the disrovered 
joke diffused a general hilarity, "",'hich was shared by 
Sc1nnid himself, who ,,-as appeased by an ackno\yledg- 
lnent of his real nlel'its, and the interest we took in his 
tastes, 
This ingenious introduction could not do other,,-ise 
than aninlate and fayour the literar
T congress, which 
"Tas, indeed, chiefly kppt in vie\\'. J\lerck, active UO\V 
in æsthetics, no\v in literature, no\v in COlnnlerce, had 
stÏ111ulated the \vell-thinking, ,,'ell-illforDled Schlo
ser, 
whose knowledge extended to so nlany branches, to 
edit the Frankfort GclckTtc ,A.Jlzcige (" Learned Ad- 
vertiser") for that year, They had associated to 
thelTIselves 1Iöpfner, and other university IHen in Gies- 
sen, a meritorious school Ulan, R,ector 'Yenek in Darnl- 
stadt, and ulany other good men, Everyone of then1 
possessed enough historical and theoretical kllo\vledge 
in his clepartnlent, and the feeling of the tÎlnes allo\ved 
these 111en to \vork in one spirit. The hUlllan flud cos- 
n10politan is encouraged: really good lnen ju
tly cele- 
brated are protected against oùtrusion of every kind: 
their defence is undertaken against enen1Ïes, and espe- 
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cially against scholars who use what has been taught 
them to the detriment of their instructors, N early the 
most interesting articles are the critiq ues on other 
periodical publications, the Berlin Library (" Biblio- 
thek "), the Gcrnuu" l1fercur!J, 'where the cleverness 
in so Inany departrnents, the judgrnent as well as the 
fairness of the papers, is rightly adillired, 
As for Inyself, they saw 
en enough that 1 \vas defi- 
cient in everything that belongs to a critic, properly so 
called, l\1:y historical kno\vleùge was unconnected: 
the histories of the world, science, and literature had 
only attracted me by epo
hs, the objects thelIlselves 
only partially and in Inasses, .àly capacity of giving 
life to things, and rendering theul present to 111e out of 
their real connection, put rIle in the position that I 
could be perfectly at home in a certain century or in a 
departlnent of science, without being in any degree in- 
structed as to what preceded or \vhat follo\ved, Thus 
a certain theoretico-practic
1 sense had been a wakened 
in me, by which I could give account of things, rather 
as they should be than as they were, withou t any 
proper philosophical connection, but by \vay of leaps, 
To this \vas added a very easy po\ver of apprehension, 
and a friendly reception of the opinions of others, if 
they did not stand in direct opposition to my own con- 
victions, 
That literary union was also favoured by an animated 
correspolHlence, and by frequent personal comrnunica- 
tion, \vhich waR possible from the vicinity of the places, 
He who had first read a book was to give an account of 
it; often another reviewer of the same book was found; 
the affair was talked over, connected \vith kindred sub- 
jects; and, if at last a certain result had been obtained, 
, one of them took the office of editing, Thus n1any re- 
views are as clever as they are spiriteù, as pleasant as 
they are satisfactory, I often had the task of intro- 
ducing the matter: my friends also permitted me to 
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jest in their \vorks, and to appear independently 'with 
objects to which I felt nlyself equal, and in ,,
hich I 
especially took interest, In vain should I endeavour, 
either by description or reflection, to recall the proper 
spirit and sense of those days, if the t\VO years of the 
above-mentioned periodical did not furnish llle with the 
most decisive doculnents. Extracts fro III P assaO'es in 
D , 
which I again recognise Inyself, nwy appear in future 
in their proper place, together \vith sirnilar essays, 
During this lively interchange of knowledge, opin- 
ions, and convictions, I very soon becau18 better ac- 
quainted \vith Höpfner, and becanle very fond of hinl. 
As soon as \ve \vel'e alone, I spoke \vith him about 
subjects connected \vith his departlnellt, which \vas to 
be nlY departlnent also, and found a very naturally 
connected explanation aud instruction, I \vas not 
then as yet plainly conscious that I could learn SOIne- 
thing from books and conversation, but not froill con- 
tinuous professional lectures, A book allo\vecl nle to 
pause at a passage, and even to look back, \vhich is 
impossible \vith oral delivery and a teacher. Often, at 
the beginning of the lecture, SOlne thought in which 
I indulged laid hold of 111e; and thus I lost \vhat fol- 
lo\ved, and altogether got out of the connection, Thus 
it had happened to lue with respect tv the lectures on 
jurisprudence: and on this account I could take Hlany 
opportunities of talking \vith Höpfner, \vbo entered 
very readily into my doubts and scruples, and filled 
up many gaps; so that the wish arose in me to relnain 
with him at Giessen, and derive instruction fronl hÌ1n, 
without removing myself too far from "\Vetzlar incli- 
nations, Against this \vish of n1ine DIY t\VO friends 
had laboured, first unconsciously, but after\vard con- 
sciously; for both \vere in a hurry, not only to leave 
the place thelnselves, but had also an interest to 
remove me from the spot, 
Schlosser disclosed to me that he had fonned, first a 
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friendly, then a closer, connection with IllY sister, and 
that he 'was looking aLout for an early appointInent, 
that he rnight be. united to her, This explanation 
surprised 111e to sonle degree, although I ought to have 
found it out long ago in my sister's letters; but \ve 
easily pass over that \vhich Inay hurt the good opinion 
which \ve entertain of ourselves: and I now reillarked 
for the first tilne, that I was really jealous about 1ny 
sister, - a feeling \vhich I concealed frOIn nlyself the 
less, as, since lilY return fronl Straslmrg, our connec- 
tion had Leen 111uch H10re intinlate, Ho\v Hluch time 
\ve had expended in conlnlunieating each little affair of 
the heart, love-Inatters, and other matters, \yhich had 
occurred in the interval! In the field of inlagi.nation, 
too, had there not been revealed to nle a ne\v \vorld, 
into \vhich I sought to conduct her also? l\Iy own 
little productiuns, and a far-extended world-voetry, ,,"as 
gradually to Le Inaùe kno\vn to her, Thus I nmde for 
her i-1nprompt
t translations of those passages of II o llle l' 
in ,vhieh she could take the greatest interest, Clarke's 
literal translation I read off in German, as \vell as I 
could: my version generally found its 'way into 11let- 
rical turns and tern1Ïnations; and the liveliness ,,'ith 
\vhieh I had apprehended the Ì111ages, the force \"ith 
\vhich I expressed theIll, reInoved all the obstacles of 
a cranlped order of ,vorùs: 'what I gave \vith n1Íl1ù, she 
follo\ved \vith rnind also. 'Ye passed lnany hours of 
the day in this fashion: \vhile, if her C()JnpallY Inet, the 
'Volf Fenris and the Ape Hannenlaun ,,,-ere unani- 
nlously called for; and ho\v often have I not been 
ohliged to repeat circunlstantially ho,v Thor and his 
eOlnrades \vere deluded by the lnagjcal giants! Hence, 
frolll these fictions, such a pleasant inlpression has 
reJuained \vith 1118, that they Lelong to the 1110st valu- 
able things \vhich IllY Íluagillation can recall, Into 
the connection with the lJal'J11
tadt people I had drawn 
my sister also; and 110\V lIlY \vauderings and occasional 
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absence necessarily bound us closer together, as I dis- 
coursed with her by letter respecting everything that 
occurred to me, comnlunicated to her every little poem, 
if even only a note of admiration, and let her first see 
all the letters which I received, and all the ans\vers 
,vhich I wrote, All these lively irnpulses had been 
stopped since my departure fronl Frankfort; IllY resi- 
dence at \Vetzlar \vas nut fertile enough for such a 
correspondence; and, moreover, Iny attaclllnent to 
Charlotte may have infringed upon illY attentions 
to my sister; she certainly felt that she \vas alone, 
perhaps neglected, and therefore the nlore readily gave 
a hearing to the honest ,vooing of an honourable Ulan, 
who, serious and reserved, estimable, and worthy of 
confidence, had passionately besto\ved on her his affec- 
tions, with ,vhich he \vas otherwise very niggardly. I 
had to give in and let my friend be happy; though 
I did not fail in secret to say confidently to myself, 
that, if the brother had not been absent, the friend 
would not have fared so \vell, 
My friend and apparent brother-in-law ,vas now very 
anxious that I should return home, because, by IllY 
mediation, a freer intercourse ,vas possible, of which 
the feelings of this man, so unexpectedly attacked by 
a tender passion, seetHed to stand extrenlely in need, 
Therefore, on his speedy del'arture, he elicited frOln 
me the promise that I would immediately follow 
hiIl1, 
Of Merck, whose -tiIne waR free, I hoped that he 
would delay his sojourn in GieRsen, that I might be 
able to paRs some hours of the day \vith IllY good 
Höpfner, ,vhile Iny friend employed his time on the 
Frankfort Gclehrte Anzei!Jc" hut he ,vas not to be 
moved; and as Iny brother-in-hnv was driven from the 
university by love, he was (ll'iven Ly hate, For as there 
are innate antipathies, - just as certain Illeu (,ê:lUHot 
endure cats \vhile this or that is l'e l )uQuaut to the soul 
, 
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of others, - so 'was l\1erck a deadly enemy to all the 
acadelnical citizens (the students), who indeed at that 
tilne, at Giessen, took delight in the greatest rudeness. 
For me they were well enough; I could have used them 
as lnasks for one of my carnival plays: but with him the 
sight of them by day, and their noise by night, des- 
troyed every sort of good hunlour. He had spent the 
best days of his youth in French Switzerland, and had 
afterward enjoyed the pleasant intercourse of people 
of the court, \vorld, and business, and of cultivated 
littérateurs: several military persons, in whom a desire 
for rnental culture had been a\vakened, sought his 
society; and thus he had passed his life in a very cul- 
tivated circle, That the students' disorderly conduct 
vexed hiru, was therefore not to be wondered at; but 
his aversion to them was really more passionate than 
became a sound lnan, although he often made me 
laugh by his witty descriptions of their nlonstrous 
appearance and behaviour, Höpfner's invitations and 
my persuasions \vere of no avail: I was obliged to 
depart with hinl as soon as possible for Wetzlar. 
I could scarcely \vait any tinle, till I had introduced 
him to Charlotte; but his presence in this circle did 
me nu good: for as J\Iephistopheles, let hirn go where 
he will, hanlly brings a blessiug \vith him; so did he, 
by his indifference to\vard that beloved person, cause 
Dle no joy, even if he did not Inake 111e \vaver, This I 
n1Ïght have foreseen, if I had recullected that it \vas 
exactly those slender, delicate persons \vho diffuse a 
lively cheerfulness around theIn, without making fur- 
ther pretensions, \",ho did not relnarkably please him. 
He very quickly preferred the fTullo-forn1 of one of her 
friends; and, since he lacked time to forn1 a close con- 
nection, he hitterly blamed me for not exerting D1yself 
to gain this nlagnificent figure, especially as Rhe \\TaR 
free and \vithout allY tie, He thought that I did uot 
understand my own advantage, and that he here- 
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very unwillingly - perceiveù lIlY especial taste for 
wasting my time, 
If it is dangerous to make a friend acquainted with 
the perfections of one's beloved, because he also Illay 
find her charming and desirable, no less is the reverse 
danger, that he rnay perplex us by his dissent, This, 
indeed, was not the case here, for I had too deeply 
Ï1npressed upon Inyself the picture of her amiability for 
it to be so easily obliterated; but his presence and his 
persuasion
 nevertheless hastened my resolution to 
leave the place, He represented to nle a journey on 
the Rhine, 'which he was going to take with his \vife 
and SOIl, in the most glowing colours, and excited in 
IDe the desire to see at last, \vith my eyes, those objects 
of \vhich I had often, heard \vith envy, Now, \vhen 
he had departed, I separated nlyself from Charlotte 
\vith a purer conscience, indeed, than from }'rederica, 
lJut still not without pain, This connection also had, 
by habit and indulgence, grown nlore passionate than 
right on nlY side: \vhile, on the other hand, she and 
her bridegroonl kept thenlselves ,,-ith cheerfulness in a 
rneasure which coulù not be more beautiful and an1Ïa- 
LIe; and the security \vhich resulted just fronl this 
caused me to forget every danger, I could not, how- 
ever, conceal frOln myself that this adventure n1ust 
come to a speedy end; for the union of the young 
nlan with the amiable girl depended on a promotion 
\vhich was immediately to be expected: and as man, if 
he is in any degree resolute, even dares to ulake a 
virtue of necessity; so did I em brace the deternlination 
voluntarily to depart before being driven away by what 
Inight be insupportable to me. 
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IT had been agreed ,,,ith Merck, that in the fine 
season we should nleet at Coblentz at Frau von 
Laroche's, I sent to Frankfort nlY baggage, and .what- 
ever I l1Üght ,vant on lllY \vay du,vn the Lahn, by an 
opportunity \vhich offereù, and no\v \vandered do,vn 
that beautiful river, so ] ovely in its ,vindings, so various 
in its shores, free as to lIlY re
olution, but oppressed 
as to my feelings, - in a condition \vhen the presence 
- of silently living nature is so beneficial to us, l\ly 
eye, accustolned to discern those beauties of a land- 
scape that suited the painter, and \vere above him, 
rioted in the contenlplatioll of near and distant objects, 
of bushy rocks, of sunny heights, of damp vaIieys, of 
enthroned castles, and of the blue rauge of mountains 
inviting us fronl the distance, 
I wandered on the right bank of the river, \vhich at 
SOlne depth and distance belo,v nle, and partly con- 
cealed by a rich bush of willows, glided along in the 
sunlight. Then again arose in lue the old \vish, 
\vorthily to in1Ìtate such objects, By chance I had 
a handsome pocket-knife in lilY left hand; and at the 
llloinent, from the depth of lIlY soul, arose, as it \vere, 
an absolute cOlnnland, according to which, without 
delay, I ,vas to fling this knife into the river, If I 
saw it fall, DlY \vish to beconle an artist \vould be ful- 
filled; but if the sinking of the knife was concealed 
by the overhanging bush of ,viIlo\vs, I 'vas to abandon 
the ,vish and the endeavour, This \vhilll had no sooner 
arisen in lne than it \vas executed, :For \vithout re- 
182 
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garding the usefulness of the knife, .which comprised 
many instruments in itself, I cast it with the left hand, 
as I held it, violently to,vard the river, But here I 
had to experience that deceptive arnbiguity of oracles, 
of which, in antiquity, such bitter conlplaints 'were 
made. The sinking of the knife into the ,vater ,vas 
concealed from me by the extreme t\vigs of the ,vil- 
lo,vs; but the water, which rose frolll the fall, sprang up 
like a strong fountain, and was perfectly visible, I did 
Dot interpret this phenomenon in lilY favour; and the 
doubt ,vhich it excited in me ,vas after,vard the cause 
that I pursued these exercises l110re interruptedly and 
more negligently, and gave occasion for the Ï1n}!ort of 
the oracle to fulfil itself, For the monlent, at least, 
the external \vorld ,vas spoiled for me: I allandoned 
Inyself to Iny irnaginations and feeling8, and left the 
,veIl-situated castle
 and districts of '\Veilburg, LiInburg, 
Diez, and Nassau, one by one, behind DIe, generally 
walking alone, but often for a short time associating 
myself ,vith another. 
After thus pleasantly wandering for some days, I 
arrived at Ems, where I several tirnes enjoyed the soft 
bath, and then ,vent do,vn the river in a Loat, Then 
the old Rhine opened itself upon 111e; the beautiful 
situation of OLerlahnstein delighted 111e; but noLle 
and Dlajestic above all appeared to 1118 the castle 
Ehrenbreitstein, \vhich stood perfectly al'llled in its 
po,ver and strength, In most lovely contrast lay at 
its feet the ,veIl-built little place called ThaI, ,yhere 
I could easily find nlY way to the residence of l)rivy 
Councillor von Laroche, .A.nnounced Ly l\Ierck, 1 'vw
 
very kindly received by this noble family, and soon 
considered as a Dlenlber of it, 
Iy literary and senti- 
111ental tendencies bound l11e to the ll1other, a cheer- 
ful feeliug for the ,vorld bound lue to the father, and 
lny youth bound 111e to the daughters, 
The house, quite at the end of the valley, and little 
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elevated above the river, had a free prospect do'\\'''1l the 
stream, The rooms were high and spacious; and the 
walls, like a gallery, were hung ,vith pictures, placed 
close together, Every ,vinùo,v on every side formed 
a frame to a natural picture, \vhich canle out very 
vividly by the light of a mild sun, I thought I had 
liever seen such cheerful 1110rnings and such splen- 
did evenings. 
I was not long the only guest in the hous(l, As a 
member of the congress \vhich ,,-as held here, - partly 
with an artistic vie\v, partly as a matter of feeling,- 
Leuchsenring, who Cal1le up from Düsseldorf, was likt'- 
wise appoillted, This man, possessing a fine kno,vledge 
of modern 1iterature, had, on different travelB, IJut 
especiallr during a residence in S",-itzerland, made 
lllany acquaintances, and, as he was pleasant and 
insinuating
 had gained n1uch fayour, He carried 
'with hin} seyeral boxes, which eontained the confi- 
dential correspondence ,vith nlany friends; for there 
,vas altogether such a general openness all}Ong people, 
that one could not :;;peak or write to a single 
Jldi- 
vidual, ,yithont conl'idering it directed to lllany, One 
explored one's o\vn heart and that of others; an(1 ,vith 
the indifference of the government to,vard such a com- 
munication, the great rapidity uf the Taxisch 1 post, the 
security of tþe seal, and the reasonableness of the post- 
age, thi
 11) oral and literary intercourse soon Bpread 
itself around, 
Such correspondences, especially with inlportant per- 
sons, were carefully col1ected; and extracts fronl them 
were often read at friendly tneetings, Thus. as politi- 
cal discourses had little interest, one became pretty 
well acquainted \vith the extent of the tnornl ,yorld, 


1 The post, managed by the Priuces of Thurn and Taxis. in ùif- 
ferent parts of Germany, A\U allcestor of t.his house first dirpctp(l 
tIle post system in TyroL in ] 450; amI j\ ]pxaJHler Fel'dilla.nd YOn 
Thurn received, in 1744. the oflke of Imperia] POE-;t.maRter-GellPral, 
as a fief of the cmpire, - THANð, 
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Leuchsenring's boxes contained rnany treasures in 
this sense. The letters of one Julie Bondelli were 
very much esteemed: she was famed as a lady of sense 
and merit, and a friend of Rousseau, '\Vhoever had 
stood in any relation to this extraordinary man, took 
part in the glory which elnanated from him; and in 
his na lne a silent comnlunity had been disseminated 
far and \vide. 
I liked to be present at these readings; as I \vas 
thus transported into an unknown world, and learned 
to know the real truth of many an event that had just 
passed, All, indeed, was not valuable; and Herr von 
Laroche, a cheerful man of the \vorld and uf business, 
who, although a Catholic, had already in his \vritings 
Inade free \vith the monks and priesthood, thought that 
he here saw a fraternity where InallY a \vorthless indi- 
vidual supported himself by a connection 'with persons 
of iInportance, Ly which, in the end, he, but not they, 
\vere adnÜreù, Generally tlns excellent Ulan \vith- 
dre\v fro In the cornpany when the hoxes ,vere opened, 
Even if he did listen to SOlne letters no\v and then, a 
waggish rernark \vas to be expected. Among other 
things, he once saiù, that by this correspondence he 
\vas still rnore convinc
d of what he had ahvays Le- 
lieved, nalnely, that ladies nlÌght spare their sealiug- 
wax; as they need only fasten their letter
 \vith pius, 
and lnight Le assured that they \vould reaeh their 
adelL'ess unopened, In the saIne \vay he \vas accus- 
tonied to jest with everything that la y out of the 
sphere of life and activity, and in this fullowed the 
disposition of his lord and Iuaster, (jaunt SLadion, 
minister to the Elector of 
Iayence, who certainly ,vas 
not fitted to counterbalance the \vorldlines::; an (I cold- 
ness of the boy by a reverence for everythiug like 
mysterious foreboding, 
An anecdote respecting the great practical Rense of 
the count lnay here find a place, 'Yhen he took a 
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liking to the orphan Laroche, and chose him for 
a pupil, he at once required fronl the boy the ser- 
vices of a secretary. He gave him letters to ans,yer, 
despatches to prepare, which he ,vas then obliged to 
copy fair, oftener to write in cipher, to seal, and 
to direct. This lasted for 111any years. "\Vhen the 
boy had gro,vn up into a youth, and really did that 
,vhich he had hitherto only supposed be was doing, 
the count took hilll to a large \vl'iting-table, in \\ hich 
all his letters and packets lay unbroken, having been 
preserved as exercises of the fornler time, 
Another exercise \vhich the count required of his 
pupil \vill not uud such universal applause, Laroch..e 
had been ulJliged to practi
e hÜnself in Ï111itating, as 
accurately as possible, the hanel-writing of his lord and 
l11aster, that he might thus relieve hinl fronl the trou LIe 
of 'writing hÜnself, Not only in business, but also in 
love-affairs, the young llian had to take the place of 
his preceptor. The count ,vas passionately attached 
to a lady of rank and talent, If he stopped in her 
society till late at night, his secretary ,vas, in the 
nlean,vhile, sitting at home, and halnmerillg out the 
Inost ardent love-letters: the count chose one of these, 
and sent it that very night to his beloved, who was 
thus necessarily convinced of the inextinguishable 
fire of her passionate adorer, Such early experiences 
\vere scarcely fitted to give the youth the most 
exalted notion of written comnlunications about 
love, 
An irreconcilable hatred of the priesthood had 
established itself in this l11an, \vho served t\yO spirit- 
ual electors, and had probably sprung from the con- 
templation of the rude, tasteless, n1ind-destroying 
foolery \yhich the monks in Gennany ,vere aecus- 
tonled to carryon in lilany parts, and thus hindered 
and destroyed every sort of cultivatiun, IIis letters 
on Monasticism caused great attention: they were 
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received with great applause by all Protestants and 
nHlJlY Catholics. 
If Herr von Laroche oþposed everything that can 
be called sensibility, and even decidedly avoided the 
very a pvearance of it, he nevertheletis did not conceal 
a tender P aternal affection for his eldest daunhter .who 
t:> , , 
indeed, ,vas nothing else but an1Ïable. She ,vas rather 
short than tall of stature, and delicately built: her 
figure was free and graceful, her eyes very black, 
,vhile not.hing could be conceh-ed purer and nlore 
1loon1Ïng than her cOlllplexion, She also loved her 
father, and inclined to his sentiments, Being an active 
man of business, most of his tinle ,,,as consumed in 
works belonging to his calling; and, as the guests ,,,ho 
stopped at his house ,yere really attracted Ly his ,,-ife 
aud Hot by him, society afforded him but little pleas- 
ure, At table he was cheerful and entertaining, and 
at least endeavoured to keep his board free from the 
spice of sensibility. 
'Vhoever kno,vs the views and mode of thought of 
Frau von Laroche, - and, by a long life and nlany 
writings, she has becollle honourably known to every 
German, - filay perhaps suspect that a dOlllestic incon- 
gruity Inust ha ve arisen here. Nothing of the kind. 
She ,vas the nlost wonderful WOlllan, and I kno,v no 
other to cOlnpare to her. Slenderly and delicately 
built, rather tall than short, she had, even to her n10re 
ad vanced years, managed to preserve a certain ele- 
gance, both of forIll and of conduct, which pleasantly 
fluctuated between the conduct of a noble lady and 
that of one of the citizen class. Her dress had been 
the saIne for several years. A neat little cap ""ith 
vdngs very well becanle her s111all head and delicate 
face, and her brown or gray clothing gave repose and 
dignity to her presence, She spoke well, allil always 
kne\v ho\v to give importance to ",-hat she 
aiù 11)" an 
expression of feeling. Her conduct was pl'l'fectly the 
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sanle toward everybody, But, with all this, tlle great- 
est peculiarity of her character is not yet expressed: 
it is difficult to designate it, She seelned to take 
interest in everything, but really nothing acted upon 
her. She was gentle toward everyone, and could 
endure everything 'without suffering: the jests of her 
husband, the tenderness uf her friends, the s.weetness 
of her children, - to all this she replied in the same 
manner; and thus she always remained herself, with- 
out being affecterl in the world by good and evil, or in 
'literature by excellence and \veakness, To this dis.- 
position she o\ves that independence which she Inain- 
tains even to an advanced age, through nlany sad, nay, 
sorrowful, events, But, not to be unjust, I lllust state 
that her sons, then children of dazzling beauty, often 
elicited from her an expression different from that 
which serveù her for daily use. 
Thus I lived for a time in a \vonderfully pleasant 
society, until Merck came with his falnily. Here arose 
at once new affinities; for \vhile the two ladies ap- 
proached each other, J\ferck had come into closer con- 
tact with Herr von Laroche as a connoisseur of the 
world and of business, as a well-infornléd aud travelled 
man. The boy associated himself with the boys; and 
the daughters, of wholn the eldest soon particularly 
attracted me, fell to lIlY share, It is a very pleasant 
sensation when a new passion begins to stir in us, 
before the old one is quite extinct, Thus, \vhen the 
sun is setting, one often likes to see the moon rise on 
the opposite side, and takes delight in the douLle lustre 
of the t.wo heavenly lun1Ïnaries, 
There was no\v no lack of rich entertaiun1ent, either 
in or out of the house. We \vandered about the spot, 
and ascended Ehren breitstein on this side of the riyer, 
and the Carthaus on the other, The city, the 1\lose11e 
bridge, the ferry which took us over the IlhÏ11e, all gave 
us the 1l10st varied delight, The new castle \vas not 
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yet built: we were taken to the place .where it was to 
stand, and allowed to see the preparatory sketches, 
Nevertheless, amid those cheerful circumstances \vas 
internally developed that element of unsociaLleness, 
\vhich, both in cultivated and uncultivated circles, 
ordinarily sho\vs its malign effects, 1\ferck, at once 
cold and restless, had not long listened to that corre- 
spondence before he uttered aloud many \,,-aggish 
notions concerning the things \vhich \vere the subjects 
of discourse, as well as the persons and their cirClU11- 
stances; '\vhile he revealed to me in secret the oddest 
things, \vhich really \vere concealed under thenl, Polit- 
ical secrets \vere never touched on, nor, indeed, any- 
thing that could have had a definite connection: he 
only made me attentive to persons, who, without re- 
markable talents, contrive, by a certain tact, to obtain 
personal influence, and, by an acquaintance with many, 
try to n1ake something out of themselves; and frolll 
this tin1e forwards I had opportunity to observe several 
men of the sort. Since such persons usually change 
their place, and as travellers come, now here, now 
there, they have the advantage of novelty, which 
should neither be envied nor spoiled; for this is a 
mere customary matter, which every traveller has often 
experienced to his benefit, and every resident to his 
detrinlent. 
Be that as it lnay, it is enough, that, fronl that tiIne 
forward, '\ve cherished an uneasy, nay, envious, atten- 
tion to people of the sort, who went about on their o\vn 
account, cast anchor in 
very city, and sought to gain 
an influence, at least, in some families, I have rep- 
resented a tender and soft specin1en of these guild 
brethren in "Pater Brey;" another, of more aptness 
and bluntness, in a carnival play to be hereafter pub- 
lished, \v hich bears the title, "Satyros, or the Deified 
W ood-devi1." This I have done, if not with fairne6b, 
at least with good humour, 
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However, the strange elernents of our little society 
still ,vorked quite tolerably one upon another: ,ve 'were 
partly united Ly our o,vnIllanner and style of breeding, 
and partly restrained by the ]?eculiar conduct of our 
hostess, \vho, heing but lightly touched by that 'which 
passed arclund her, always resigned herself to certain 
ideal notions, and, ,vhile she understood how to utter 
the III in a friendly and bellevolent ,yay, contrived to 
soften everything sharp that l11Íght arise, in the com- 
pany, and to SIllooth down all that ,vas uneven, 
l\Ierck had sounded a retreat just at the right time, 
so that the party separated on the best of tel'l1)S, I 
,vent ,vith hiIll and his in a yacht, which was return- 
ing up the Rhine to,vard l\layence; and, although this 
vessel ,vent very slowly of itself, \ve nevertheless be- 
sought the captain not to hurry hÜllself, Thus 've 
enjoyed at leisure the infinitely various objects, ,vhich, 
in the nlost splendid \\o-eather, seerll to increase in 
beauty every hour, and, both in greatness and agree- 
a1Jleness, ever to change ane,v; alJd I only wish, that 
,,,hi Ie I utter the naU18S, TIheinfels and St, Goal', Bach- 
arach, Bingen, Ellfeld, and Bibetich, every OIle of lIlY 
readers 111ay be able to recall these spots to nleulory. 
'\Ve had sketched industriously, and had thus, at 
least, gained a deeper ÏInpression of the thousand-fold 
changes of those splendid shores, At the saIne tirne, by 
being so nluch longer together, by a familiar COn)nlU- 
nication on so nlany sorts of things, our connection be- 
caIne so Illueh the III ore intimate, that l\1erck gained a 
gl"eat ilJfluence over DIe; and I, as a good conlpanion, 
becanle indispensable to hiIn for a cOlnfortable exist- 
ence, lVly eye, sharpened by nature, again turned to 
the contelll]?lation of art, for ,vhich the beautiful Frank- 
fort collections afforded me the best opportunity, both 
in paintings alJd engravings; and T have been lnuch 
indebted to the kindness of 1\11\1, Ettlillg and }
hl'en- 
reich, but especially to the excellent Nothnagel, To 
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see nature in art became \vith 111e a passion, ",-hich, in 
its highest 11lOlnents, must have appeared tu others, 
passionate anlateurs as they nlight be, alnlost like Inad- 
ness; and ho\v could such an inclination be better fus- 
tered than by a constant observation of the excellent 
\vorks of the Netherlanders? That I nlight Inake 
myself practically acquainted \vith these things, N oth- 
nagel gave me a little rOOlll, where I found everything 
that was requisite for oil painting, and vainted after 
nature SOlle sÏ1nple subjects of still life, one of which, 
a tortoise-shell knife-handle, inlaid \vith silver, so aston- 
ished nlY master \vho had last visited nle an hour 
before, that he maintained one of his subordinate ar- 
tists must have been \vith Ille during the tinle. 
Had I patiently gone on practising on such objects. 
catching their light, and the peculiarities of their sur- 
face, I might have fonned a sort of practical skill, and 
made a \vay for sOlnething higher, I was, however, 
prevented by the fault of all dilettantes, - that of 
beginning with what is most difficult, and ever wishing 
to perforln the Ünpossible; and I soon involved lnyself 
in greater undertakings, in \vhich I stuck fast, both 
because they ,vere beyond my technical capabilities, 
and because I could not ahvays Inaintain pure and 
operative that loving attention aud patient industry Ly 
\vhich even the Leginner accomplishes sOlnething, 
At the saIne tinle, I \vas once Inore carried into a 
higher sphere, by finding an opportunity of purchasing 
SOlne fine plaster casts of antique heads, The Italians, 
who visit the fairs, often brought ,vith thenl guod speci- 
mens of the kind, and sold them cheap, after they had 
taken moulds of thenl, In this nlallner I set up for 
Inyself a little Inuseunl; as I grarlually In'ought together 
the head
 of the Laocoon, his sons, and Niobe's daugh- 
ters, I also bought nlÏniature cupies of the llH);-:t ÍIn- 
portant \vorks of antiquity frOlll the estate of a dcecast>d 
friend of art, and thus sought once Ulore tu rcvive. as 
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much as possible, the great ÏInpression which I had 
received at l\lanllheim, 
While I ,vas endeavouring to cultivate, foster, and 
maintain all the talent, taste, or other inclination that 
lnight live 'within HIe, I applied a good part of the day, 
according to IllY father's wish, in the duties of an advo- 
cate, for the practice of which I chanced to find the 
best opportunity. After the death of lllY grandfather, 
1lIY uncle Textor had conle into the council, and con- 
signed to me the little offices to \vhich I was equal; 
while the brothers Schlosser did the sanle. I lllade 
myself acquainted with the doculnents: lIlY father also 
read then} with much pleasure; as, by means of his 
son, he again saw himself in an activity of ",-hich he 
had been long deprived. We talked the lllatters over, 
and with great facility: I then lliade the necessary 
state lllent s, vVe had at hand an excellent copyist, on 
whom one could rely for all legal forlllalities; and this 
occupation was the Illore agreeable to IDe, as it brought 
Ille closer to my father, who, being perfectly satisfied 
with Illy conduct in this respect, readily looked with 
an eye of indulgence on all my other pursuits, in the 
ardent expectation that I should now soon gather in a 
harvest of fame as an author. 
Since, in every epoch, all thillgS are connected to- 
gether, because the ruling views and opinions are rall1Ï- 
fied in the most various manner; so in the science of 
la\v those lllaxims were gradually pursued, according 
to ,vhich religion and morals 'were treated. Among 
the attorneys, as the youuger people, and then alllong 
the judges, as the elder, a spirit of humanity was dif- 
fused: and all vied ,vith each other in being as humane 
as possible, even in legal affairs. Prisons were Í111proved, 
crÌ1nes excused, punish III el1 ts lightened, legitimations ren- 
dered easy, separations and unequal marriages encour- 
aged; and one of our enlÍnent- lawyers gained for himself 
the highest falne, ,vhen he contrived, by hard fighting, 
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to gain for the son of an executioner an entrance into 
the college of surgeons. In vain did guilds an d cor- 
porations oppose: one daill after another ,vas broken 
through. The toleration of the religious parties toward 
each other was not merely taught, but practised; and 
the civil constitution ,vas threatened ,vith a still areater 
ð 
influence, when the effort was made to recommend to 
that good-humoured age, with understanding, acuteness, 
and power, toleration toward the Jews. Those ne'w 
subjects for legal treatment, which lay without the law 
and tradition, and only laid claim to a fair exanlÍna- 
tion, to a kindly sympathy, required, at the same time, 
a more natural and animated style, Here for us, the 
youngest, was opened a cheerful field, ill ,vhich ,ve 
bustled about with delight; and I still recollect that 
an imperial councillor's agent, in a case of the sort, sent 
me a very polite letter of commendation. The French 
plaidoyés served us for patterns and for stÍ111ulauts, 
We were thus on the way to becorne better orators 
than jurists, a fact to which George Schlosser once 
called my attention, blan1Ïng' me while doing so. I 
told him that I hacl read to nlY clients a controversy, 
written with llluch energy, in their favour, at which 
they had shown the greatest satisfaction. To this he 
replied, "In this case you have proved rnore an author 
than an advocate. We lllUst never ask ho,v such a 
paper may please the client, but ho,v it may please 
the judge," 
As the occupations to which one devotes his clay 
are never so serious and pressing that he cannot find 
time enough in, the evening to go to the play; 
u it 
was ,vith me, who, in the want of a really good stage, 
did not cease thinking of the German theatre, in onler 
to discover how one nlÍght coöperate upon it ,vith 
any degree of activity. Its condition in the Hecond 
half of the last century is sufficiently kllU\Vll, and 
every ODe 'who wishes to be instructed about it finds 
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assistance at hand every\vhere, On this accouLt I 
only intend. to insert here a fe\v general remarks, 
The success of the stage rested more upon the 
personality of the actors than upon the value of the 
pieces, This ,vas especially the case with pieces half 
or wholly exteulporised, when everything depended 
on the hUBlour and talent of the Gon1Ïc actors, The 
Inatter of such plays nlust be taken from the COlnnlOll- 
est life, in conforn1Ïty with the peu]!le before \VhOlll 
they are acted, :Froln this immediate application 
arises the greatest applause, \vhich these plays have 
always gained, They were al\vays at honle in South 
Gennany, where they are retained to the present ùay; 
and the change of persons alolle renders it necessary 
to give, from tÌlne to tÏ1ne, SOlle change to the char- 
acter of the farcical Inasks. However, the German 
theatre, in confonnity \vith the serious character of 
the nation, soon took a turn toward the nloral, which 
was still more accelerated by an external cause, For 
the question arose, among strict Christians, \vhether 
the theatre belonged to those sinful things \vhich are 
to be shunned at all events, or to those indifferent 
things which luay turn out good- for the good, and bad 
for the bad, SOlne zealots denied the latter, and held 
fast the opinion that no clergYlnan should ever enter 
the theatre, N O\V, the opposite opinion could not be 
maintained with energy, unless the theatre was de- 
clared to be not only harnl1ess, but even useful. To 
be useful, it Inust be Inoral; and in this direction it 
developed itself in North Gennany the 1110re as, by a 
sort of half-taste, the cOluic character 1 \vas banished, 
and, although intelligent persons took his part, ,vas 
forced to retire, having already gone froln the coarse- 
ness of the Gennan Hanswurst (jack-pudding) into 


1 " Die I ustige person, " That is to say, the permanent buffoon, 
like "Kasperle" in the German puppet-shows, or "SganarelIe" 
in l\iolière' s broad comedies, - TnANs. 
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the neatness and delicacy of the Italian and French 
harlequins. Even 8capin and Crispin gradually van- 
ished: the latter I sa\v played for the last tÜlle by 
Koch in his old age, 
Richardson's novels had already lllade the n1Ïddle 
classes attentive to a more delicate n1orality, The 
severe and inevitable consequences of a fenlinine fll1l<1J 
pas \vere analysed in a frightful Dlanner in "Clarissa." 
Lessing's "l\liss Sara Saillpson" treated the 
a1l1e 
theme, \vhilst "The l\Ierchant of London" exhibited 
a misguided youth in the n10st tel'riLle situation, 
The French dramas had the saIne end, but proceeded 
more moderately, and contrived to please by S0111e 
acconnuoåation at the end. Didel'ot's" l'ère de 
FallIille," "The Honurable CrÏIninal," "The 'Tiuegar 
Dealer," t:C The Philosopher without ICnowillg It," " Eu- 
genia," and other works of the sort, suited that honest 
feeling of citizen and fainily \vhich began nlore and 
1110re to prevail. With us, "The Grateful Son," "The 
Deserter fro III Parental Love," aJld all of their kin, 
went the same \vay. "The l\Iiuister," "Clenlentini/' 
and other pieces by GehleI', "The German :Father of a 
Family," by Geulming, all brought agreeably to view 
the worth of the n1Ïddle and even of the lower class, 
and delighted the great public, Eckhof, by his noble 
personality, \vhich gave to the actor's profession a 
dignity in \vhich it had hitherto been deficient, ele- 
vated to an UnCOnll110n degree the leading character5 
in such pieces; since, as an honest man, the expression 
of honesty succeeded with hin1 to perfection. 
'Vhile no\v the Gerlnan theatre \yas cOlnpletely 
inclining to effeminacy, SchröJer arose as both author 
and actor, and, prompted by the connection Letween 
Ham burg and England, adapted son1e English come- 
dies, The l1laterial of these he conIcl only ns(
 in the 
1110st general \vay, since the originals are for the BlOSt 
part fornlless; and, if they Legin w:ell and according to 
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a certain. plan, they wander fron1 the mark at last, 
The sole concern of their authors seems to be the 
introduction of the oddest scenes; and \vhoever is 
accuston1ed to a sustained work of art, at last un- 
willingly finds hin1self driven into the boundless, 
Besides this, a \vild, inlmoral, vulgarly dissolute tone 
so decidedly pervades the whole, to an intolerable 
degree, that it must have been difficult to deprive the 
plan and the characters of all their bad n1anners, 
They are a coarse, and, at the saIne tin1e, dangerous, 
food, which can only be enjoyed and digested by a 
large and half-corrupted populace at a certain time, 
Schröder did more for these things than is usually 
known: he thoroughly altered them, assimilated them 
to the German n1Ïnd, and softened them as much as 
possible, But still a bitter kernel ahvays remains in 
then1; because the joke often depends on the ill-usage 
of persons, whether they deserve it or not, In these 
performances, which were also \videly spread upon our 
stage, lay a secret counterpoise to that too delicate 
n10rality; and the action of both kinds of drama 
against each other fortunately prevented the monotony 
into which people would otherwise have fallen, 
The Germans, kind and 111agnanimous by nature, 
like to see no one ill-treated. But as no man, of 
ho\vever good a disposition, is safe having sonlething 
put upon him contrary to his inclination, and as, more- 
over, comedy ill general, if it is to please, ahvays pre- 
Rupposes or a-wakens something of malice in the 
spectator; so, by a natural path, did people come to 
a conduct which hitherto had been deemed unnatural: 
this consisted in lo\vering the higher classes, and more 
or less attacking theIn, Satire, \vhether in prose or 
verse, had ahvays avoided touching the court and 
nobility. Rabener refrained froIn all jokes in that 
direction, and remained in a lower circle, Zachariä 
occupies himself much with country 110blernen, con1Ï- 
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cally sets forth their tastes and peculiaritieR; but this 
is done without contempt, Thüulmel's" \Yilhelmine," 
an ingenious little conlposition, as pleasant as it is 
bold, gained great applause, perhaps because the author, 
hÜnself a nobleman and courtier, treated his own class 
unsparingly. But the boldest step was taken by 
Lessing, in his "Emilia GaIotti," \vhere the passions 
and intrigues of the higher classes are delineated in a 
bitter and cutting manner, All these things perfectly 
corresponded to the excited spirit of the tÜl1e; and 
men of less mind and talent thought they might do 
the sanIe, or even lliore: as indeed Grossmann, in six 
unsavoury dishes, served up to the 111alicious public all 
the tidbits of his vulgar kitchen, ..,..\n honest llian, 
Hofrath Reinhardt, \vas the majordomo at this un- 
pleasant board, to the comfort and edification of all 
the guests. From this tinle for\vard the theatrical 
villains \vere always chosen frOIH the higher ranks; 
and a person had to be a gentlelnan of the bedchamber, 
or at least a private secretary, to Le worthy of such 
a distinction, But for the Inost godless exalnples, the 
highest offices and places in the court and civil list 
were chosen, in \vhich high society, even the justicia- 
ries, found their place as villains of the first \vater, 
But, as I must fear already that 1 have been carried 
beyond the time which is no\v the subject in hand, I 
return to what concerns me, in orùer to nleutiou the 
inlpulse which I felt to occupy myself in Iny leisure 
hours \vith the theatrical plans which T had once 
devised, 
By my lasting interest in Shakespeare's works, I 
had so expanded Iny Inind, that the narro\v cornpass 
of the stage, and the short titne allotted to a repre- 
sentation, seemed to me by no Ineans sufficient to 
bring fOl'\vard sornething iInportant, The life of the 
gallant Götz van Rerlichingeu, \\Titten by hÜnself, 
impelled me into tlw historic Illoùe of treatulcnt; and 
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my imagination so much extended itself, that my 
draDlatic form also went beyond all theatrical bounds, 
and sought more and lIlore to approach the living 
events, I had, as I proceeded, talked circulnstantially 
on this subject with IllY sister, ,vho was interested, 
heart and soul, in such things, and rene,ved this con- 
versation so often, without going to any ,york, that 
she at last, gro,ving iInpatient, and at the saIne time 
wishing 1118 well, urgently entreated DIe not to be 
always casting 111Y words into the air, hut, once for 
all, to set down upon paper that ,vhich Illust have 
been so present to my llliud, Detern1Ïned by this 
impulse, I began one 11Iorning to ,vrite, ,vithout having 
n1ade any. previous sketch or plan, I "
rote the first 
scenes, anù in the evening they ,vere read aloud to 
Cornelia, She gave them lnuch ap]!lause, but only 
conditionally, since she doubted that I should go on 
so; nay, she even expressed a decided unbelief in my 
perseverance. This only incited HIe the ll10re: I 
,vrote on the next day, and also the third. Hope in- 
creased ,vith the daily communications, and from step 
to step everything .gained l110re life; while the matter, 
moreoyer, had becon1e thoroughly my o,vn. Thus I 
kept, without interruption, to my work, ,vhich I pur- 
sued straight on, looking neither back,vard nor for- 
,yard, neither to the right nor to the left; and in about 
six weeks I had the pleasure to see the manuscript 
stitched, I communicated it to J.\tlerck, who spoke 
sensibly and kindly about it, I sent it to Herder, 
who, on the contrary, expressed hirnse1f unkindly and 
severely, and did not fail, in S0111e lanlpoons ,vritten 
for the occasion, to give Ine nicknames on account of 
it, I did not allow 111yself to be perplexed by this, 
but took a clear vie,v of Iny object, The die was now 
cast; and the only question ,vas, how to pla.y the 
galne best. I plainly sa 'v that even here 110 one 
'would advise 111e; and, as after SOllIe tÌIne I could 
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regard lllY work as if it had proceeded frolll another 
hand, I indeed perceived, that, in IllY atteInpt to re- 
nounce unity of tÌ111e and place, I had also infringed 
upon that higher unity ,vhich is so Hluch the Blore 
required. Since, "ithout plan or sketeh, I had luerely 
abandoned nlyself to nlY iInagination and to an 
internal impulse, I had not cleyiated nluch at the 
beginning, and the first acts cuuld fairly 1'a88 for \vhat 
they were intended to be. In the following acts, 
however, and especially to\v3rd the end, I was un- 
consciously carried along by a. \vonderful passion, 
\Vhile trying to descri1JC Adelheitl as ainiable, 1 had 
fallen in love \\
ith her nlyself, - 111Y pen ,vas in- 
voluntarily devoted to bel' alune, - the interest in 
her fate gained the preponùerance; and as, apart fron1 
this consideration, Götz, to\varcl the end, is \,ithout 
activity, and afterward only returns to an unlucky 
participation in the" BaueJ'nkrieg," 1 nothing \yas nlore 
natural than that a channing \"Olnan sllould supplant 
him in the Inind of the author, \\'ho, ca
tiIJg off the 
fetters of art, thought to try hÜnself in a ne\\' field, 
This defect, or rather this eulpa1Jle 
upel'fl.uity, 1 f'UOll 
perceived; since the nature of IllY poetry al ,,-ays iUl- 
pelh
ll TIle tu unity, I no\v, i)}
tead of the lÜography 
of (iötz and Gerlnan antiquities, kt'pt 111Y ü\Yll work 
in lllinÙ, and sought to give it 1110re and nlore hif::tori- 
cal and national suhstance, and to cancel that ,,-hich 
\vas fabulous or Inerely proceedt'd froin passion, In 
this I indeed sacrificed Inuch, as the inclination of the 
man had to yield to the conviction of the artist. 
Thus, for instance, I had pleased IHyself highly by 
making Adelheid enter in a terrific nocturnal gypsy- 
scene, and ]Jerfonll \vonelers l)y her hCflutiful presence, 
A nearer examination banisl18l1 her; alld t]ll
 love-affair 
between Franz and his nol)le, gracious lady, \, hich \vas 
very cireulllstantially carried 011 ill the fourth alld 
1 The peasallt war, allswerÍng to the Jaquerie in France, - TRA!'\':-;. 
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:fifth acts; was much condensed, and could only be 
suffered to appear in its chief points, 
Therefore, without altering anything in the first 
manuscript, \vhich I still actually possess in its origi- 
nal shape, I detennined to rewrite the whole, and did 
this 'with such activity, that in a fe\v weeks an en- 
tirely new-1nade piece lay before me, I went to \vork 
upon this all the quicker, the less my intention \vas 
ever to have the second poem printed; as I looked 
upon this like\vise as a 111ere preparatory exercise, 
which in future I sIlould again lay at the foundation 
of a new treatnlent, to be accomplished with greater 
industry and deliberation, 
When I began to lay before J\tlerck lnany proposals 
as to the way in \vhich I should set about this task, 
he laughed at me, and asked \v hat was the lneaning 
of this perpetual writing and re\vriting? The thing, 
he said, by this means, beco111es only different, and 
seldoll1 better: one must see what effect one thing 
produces, and then again try something ne\v. "Be 
in time at the hedge, if you \vould dry your linen I " 1 
he exclaimed, in the "vords of the proverb: hesitation 
and delay only make uncertain men" On the other 
hand, I replied to him, that it would be unpleasant 
to me to offer to a bookseller a work 011 which I 
had bestowed so much affection, and perhaps to receive 
a refusal as an answer; for how would they judge of a 
young, nalneless, and also audacious author 1 As n1Y 
dread of the press gradually vanished, I had \vished 
to see printed lny comedy" Die l\litschuldigen," upon 
which I set some value; but I found no publisher 
inclined in my favour, 
Here the technical1y mercantile taste of my friend 
was at once excited, By nleans of the FTltnkfort 
Zeitnng (Gazette), he had already formed a connec- 
tion with learned men and booksellers; and therefore 
1 Anglicé: 
Iake hay while the SUll shines, - TRANS, 
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he thought that we ought to puhlish at our own ex- 
pense this singular and certainly striking work, and 
that we should derive a larger profit from it, Like 
many others, he used often to reckon up for the book- 
sellers their profit, which with many works was cer- 
tainly great, especially if one left out of the account 
how much ,vas lost by other writings and commercial 
affairs, In short, it was settled that I should procure 
the paper, and that he should take care of the printing. 
Thus we ,vent heartily to ,vork, and I was not dis- 
pleased gradually to see my wild dranlatic sketch in 
clean proof-sheets: it looked really neater than I my- 
self expected, '\Ve completed the work, and it was 
sent off in many parcels, Before long a great cornmO- 
tion arose everywhere: the attention \vhich it created 
became universal. But because, with our linlited 
means, the copies could not be sent quickly enough 
to all parts, a pirated edition suddenly made its ap- 
pearance. As, llloreover, there could be no immediate 
return, especially in ready money, for the copies sent 
out, so was I, as a young man in a family whose 
treasury could not be in an abundant condition, at the 
very time when much attention, nay, much applause, 
was bestowed upon me, extrenlely perplexed as to how 
I should pay for the paper by IneallS of which I had 
made the \vodd acquainted with my talent. On the 
other hanù, Merck, who knew better ho\v to help 
himself, entertained the best hopes that all would soon 
come right again; but I never perceived that to be 
the case, 
Through the little pamphlets \vhich J had pub- 
lished anonynlously, I had, at IllY own expense, be- 
come acquainted with the critics and the public; and 
I was thus pretty ,veIl prepare(l for praise and blanle, 
especially as for many years I had COllstantly follo\ved 
up the subject, and had ohserved ho\v those authors 
were treated to w honl I had devoteù particular attention. 
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Here, even in nlY uncertainty, I could plainly per- 
ceive ho\v nluch that \vas unfounded, one-sided, and 
arbitrary, \vas recklessly uttered. N o,v the same thing 
befell me; and, if I had not had S0111e basis of my o"wn, 
ho\v much ,vould the contradictions of cultivated Illen 
have perplexed 111e I Thus, for instance, there ,vas 
in The GeT'Jnan JJIe1>cU1?Y a diffuse, well-meant crit- 
icislll, COlllposed by SOllle lnan of IÜllited mind, 'Yhere 
he found fault, I eould not agl'ee \vith him, - still less 
when he stated how the affair could have been done 
otherwise, It was therefore highly gratifying to IDe, 
\vhen illunediately after\vard I found a pleasant ex- 
planation by "Tieland, \vho in general opposed the 
critic, and took n1Y part against him, H o,vever, 
the fonner review ,vas printed likewise: I saw an 
example of the dull state of mind alllong well-in- 
formed and cultivated lnen. How, then, would it look 
with the great public? 
The pleasure of talking over such things with 
l\lerck, and thus gaining light upon theIn, ,vas of 
short duration; for the intelligent Landgravine of 
Hesse-Darn1stadt took hiln \vith her train on her 
journey to Petersburg. The detailed letters \vhich 
he \vrote to me gave me a farther insight into the 
\vorlll, ,,-hich I could the more make 111Y o,vn as 
the descriptions \vere made by a \vell-kno\vn and 
friendly hand. TIut nevertheless I renlained very 
solitary for a long tÜne, and was deprived just at this 
Í111portant epoch of his enlightening syn1pathy, of 
\vhich I then stood in so much need, 
For as one may happen to fornl the resolution, of 
becolning a soldier, and of going to the wars, and 
courageously detel'luines to bear danger and difficul- 
ties, as well as to endure wounds and pains, and even 
death, but at the same time never calls to lTIind the 
particular cases in which those generally anticipated 
evils may surprise us in an extren1ely unpleasant 
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mann3f; so it is \vith everyone ,vho ventures into 
the \vodd, especially an author: and so it \vas with 
me, As the great part of lllankind is 1110re excited 
by a subject than by the treatInent of it, so it \vas 
to the subject that thè sY111pathy of young lllen for 
my pieces \vas generally o \villg, They thought they 
could see in them a banner under the guidance of 
\vhich all that is \vild and unpolished in youth nlÌght 
find a vent; and those of the very best brains, who 
had previously harboured a siInilar crotchet, were thus 
carried a\vay, I still possess a letter - I know not 
to \VhOlll - fr(Jm the excellent, and, in many respects, 
unÜlue, BÜl'ger, \vhich lllay serve as an iInportant 
voucher of the effect and excite111ent which \vas then 
produced by that phelloluenon. On the other side, 
SOlne men blamed 111e for painting the club-law in 
too favourable colours, and even attributed to me the 
intention of bringing those disorderly tÜnes back again. 
Others took Ine for a profoundly learned Inan, and 
,vished me to publish a new eùitioll, with notes, of 
the original narrative of the good Götz, - a task to 
,vhich I felt hy no meallS adapted, although I allo\ved 
my l1alHe to be put on the title to the ne\v Í1npression. . 
Because I had understood how to gather the flo,vers 
of a great existence, they took nle for a careful 
gardener, Ho\vever, this learning and profound kno,vl- 
edge of Inine ,vere 1uuch doubted by others. A re- 
spectable lIH1n of business quite unexpectedly pays me 
a visit, I considered myself highly honoured by this, 
especially when he opened his discourse ,vith the 
praise of IllY "Götz von Berlichingen," and nlY good 
insight into Gerulan history; but I ,vas nevertheless 
astonished when I perceived that he had really corne 
for the sole purpose of illfonning 111e that Götz von 
Berlichingen ,vas not a hl'other-in-la w to Franz von 
Sichingen, and that therefore, by this poetical lnatri- 
lllonial alliance, I have COllUllitted a great historical 
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error, In excuse I pleaded the fact, that Götz him
 
self calls hin1 so, but \vas lllet by the reply, that this 
is a for III of expression 'which only denotes a nearer 
and III ore friendly connection, just as in modern times 
\ye call postilions "brothers-in-law," 1 \vithout being 
Lonnd to thein by any falllÏly tie. I thanked him as 
\vell as I could for this infornlation, and only regretted 
that the evil \vas now not to be remedied, This was 
regretted by hiIll also; 'while he exhorted me in the 
kindest manner to a further study of the Gernlan 
history and constitution, and offered me his library, 
of 'which I afterwards lllade a good use. 
A droll event of the sort which occurred to me, was 
the visit of a bookseller, \vho, \vith cheerful openness, 
requested a dozen of such pieces, and proinised to pay 
\vell for thenl, That \ve made ourselves very lllerry 
about this luay be inlagined: and yet, in fact, he was 
not so very far wrong; for I \vas already greatly 
occupied in Inoving backwards and forwards fronl 
this turning-point in German history, and in working 
up the chief events in a sÜnilar spirit, - a laudable 
design, \vhich, like nlany others, was frustrated by 
, the rushing flight of tÏ1ne. 
That play, however, had not solely occupied the 
author; but \vhile it \vas devised, written, rewritten, 
printed, and circulated, other images and plans were 
rIloving in his 111Ïlld. Those which could be treated 
dranlatically had the advantage of being oftenest 
thought over and brought near to execution; but at 
the' saIne tiule ,vas developed a transition to another 
fù1'lu, \vhièh is not usually classed ,vith those of the 
dranla, but yet has a great affinity ,vith then], This 
transition was chiefly brought about by a peculiarity 
of the author, \vhich fashioned soliloquy into dialogue, 
Accustomed to pass his tÏ1ne most pleasantly in 
1 It is a German peculiarity to apply the word H Schwager" 
(brother-in-law) to a postilion, - TRAKS, 
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society, he changed even solitary thought into social 
converse, and this in the funo.wing DIanner: lIe had 
the habit, when he was alone, of calling before his 
mind any person of his acquaintance. This person he 
entreated to sit do,,
n, \valked up and do\vn by him, 
remained standing before hÜll, and discoursed \vith 
him on the subject he had in his Blind. To this the 
person answered as occasion required, or by the ordi- 
nary gestures signified his assent or dissent, - in which 
every man has something peculiar to hinlself, The 
speaker then continued to carry out further that which 
seelDed to please the guest, or to qualify and define 
1nore nearly that of which he disapproved, and, finally, 
was polite enough to give up his notion. The oddest 
part of the affair \vas, that he never selected persons of 
his intÏ1nate acquaintance, but those \VhOnl he saw but 
seldom, nay, several who lived at a distance in the 
world, and 'with whom be had had a transient connec- 
tion. They were, ho\vever, chiefly persons \"ho, Dlore 
of a receptive than comnlunicative nature, are ready 
,vith a pure feeling to take interest in the things \vhich 
fall within their sphere; though he often sunlnloned 
contradicting spirits to these dialectic exercises, Per- 
sons of both sexes, of every age and rank, acconl- 

odated theIllselves to these discussions, and sho\ved 
thenIselves obliging and agreeable; since he only con- 
versed on subjects \yhich ,vere clear to theIll, and 
which they liked, Nevertheless, it 'would have ap- 
peared extrenlely strange to many of theIn, could they 
have learned ho,v often they were summoned to these 
ideal conversations; since many of then1 ,vould scarcely 
ha ve come to a real one. . 
How nearly such a Inental dialugue is akin to a 
,vritten correspondence is plain enough: ouly in the 
latter one sees returned the confideure one has be... 
sto"
ed; while, in the former, one creates for one's self 
a confidence which is new, evel'-ehanging, and unre- 
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turned. "Then, therefore, he had to describe that dis- 
gust \vhich n1en, \vithout being driven by necessity, 
feel for life, the author necessarily hit at once upon 
the plan of giving his sentiments in letters: for all 
gloon1iness is a birth, a pupil, of solitude; whoever 
resigtls himself to it flies all opposition, and .what is 
1nore opposed to hÜn than a cheerful society? The 
enjoyment in life felt by others is to hiln a painful 
reproach; and thus, by that which should chafin hÜn 
out of hÜnself, he is directed back to his Íllll10st soul. 
If he at an e:xpresses an opinion on this lllatter, it \vill 
be by letters; for no one feels iInnlediately opposed to 
a \vl'itten effusion, \vhether it be joyful or g100n1Y: 
while an answer containing opposite reasons gives the 
lonely one an opportunity to confirlll hÜnself ill his 
\vhin1s, - an occasion to grow still n1ure obdurate, 
The letters of '\Verther, \vhich are \vritten in this 
spirit, have so various a charn1, precisely because their 
different contents 'were first talked over \vith several 
individuals in such ideal dialogues; while it \vas after- 
ward in the conlposition itself that they appeared to 
be directed to one friend and synlpathiser, To say 
lllore 011 the treatlnent of a little book 'which has 
fanned the subject of so ll1uch discussion \vould harùly 
he advisahle; but, \vith respect to the contents, SOlne- 
thing Illay yet be added, 
That disgust \vith life has its physical and its 1110ral 
causes: the fonner \ve \vill leave to the investigation 
of the physician, the latter to that of the 1Horalist, and, 
in a l1latter so often elaborated, only consider the chief 
point, where the phenomenon 1nost plainly expresses 
itself, All com fort in life is based upon a ref,'1llar 
recurrence of external things, The change of day and. 
night, of the seaSUllS, of flo\vers and fruits, and \vhat- 
ever else Ineets us fro1l1 epoch to epoch, so that \ve 
can and should enjoy it, - these are the proper springs 
of earthly life, The rllore open we are to these enjoy- 
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ments, the happier do we feel ourselves; but if the 
changes ill these phenornena roll up and do\vn before 
us without our taking interest in then}, if \ve are in... 
sensible to such beautiful offers, then COIlles on the 
greatest evil, the heaviest disease: \ve regard life as a 
disgusting burden, It is said of an Englislllnan, that 
he hanged hin1self that he Inight no longer dress and 
undress hiInself every day, I knew a \vorthy gardener, 
the superintendent of the laying out of a large park, 
who once cried out \vith vexation, " Shall I ahvays see 
these clouds moving from east to \vest?" The story 
is told of one of our l1l0St excellent lllen, that he 
saw \vith yexation the returning green of spring, and 
\vished that, by \yay of change, it n1Ïght once appear 
red, These are properly the sYlnptolns of a \veariness 
of life, \vhich does not unfrequelltly result in suicide, 
and \vhich in thinking tnen, absorbed in thelllselves, 
\vas n10re frequent than can be inwgined, 
Nothing occasions this weariness lllore than the re- 
turn of love, The first love, it is rightly Raid, is the 
only one; for in the second, and hy the second, the 
highest sense of love is already lost, The conception 
of the eternal and infinite, \vhich elevates and supports 
it, is destroyed; and it appears transient like every- 
thing else that recurs, The separation of the sensual 
froD1 the In oral, \vhich, in the 
olnplicate(l, cultivated 
\vorId sunders the feelings of love and desire, produces 
here also an exaggeration \vhich can lead to no good, 
l\loreover, a YOllng nlan soon perceives ill others, if 
not in hÜllse1f, that nloral epochs change as well as 
the seasons of the year, The graciousness of the great, 
the favour of the strong, the enconragelnent of the 
active, the attac11111ent of the unlltitude, the love of 
individuals, - all this changes up awl down; and \ve 
can no more hold it fast than the sun, llloon, and stars, 
And yet these things are not 111ere natural events; 
they escape us either by our OWll or by another's 
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fault; but change they do, and we are never sure of 
then1, 
But that which most pains a sensitive youth is the 
unceasing return of our faults; for how late do we 
learn to see, that, while we cultivate our virtues, we 
rear our faults at the same tÜne I Th e fornler depend 
upon the latter as upon their root, and the latter send 
forth secret ra1nifications as strong and as various as 
those w'hich the fornler send forth in open light, Be- 
cause, now, \ve generally practise our virtues '\:vith '\vill 
and consciousness, but are uncon::;eiously surprised by 
our faults, the fOl'lner seld0111 procure us any pleasure, 
while the latter constantly Lring trouble and pain. 
Here lies the 1110st difficult l)oint in self-kno,v1edge, 
that which lllakes it alnlo
t Ï1npossi1le. If ,ve con- 
ceive, in addition to all this, young, builing blood, an 
imagination easily to be paralysed by single objects, 
and, moreover, the uncertain mOyenlents of the day, 
we shall not find unnatural a:q inlpatient striving to 
free one's self froIn such a strait. 
However, such gloomy contenlplations, which lead 
him who has resigned hinlself to them into the infinite, 
could not have developed thenlselves so decidedly in 
the Ininds of the Gennan youths, had not an out'\vard 
occasion excited and furthered them in this dismal 
business, This was caused by English literature, espe- 
cially the poetical part, the great beauties of which are 
acconlpanied by an earnest melancholy, ,vhich it com- 
municates to everyone \vho occupies hinlself \vith it. 
The intellectual Briton, fronl his youth upwards, sees 
hinlSelf surrounded by a significant \yodd, which stim- 
ulates all his po\vers: he perceives, sooner or later, 
that he must collect an his understanding to come to 
terms with it, How Illany of their poets have in their 
youth led a loose and riotous life, and soon found 
thenlse}ves justified in complaining of the vanity of 
earthly things I How lnany of them have tried their 
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fortune in worldly occupations, have taken parts, prin- 
cipal or su hordinate, in parliament, at court, in the 
ministry, in situations \vith the enlbassy, sho\v"n their 
active coöperation in the internal troubles and changes 
of state and governlllent, and, if not in theln
elves, at 
any rate in their friends and patrons, n10re frequently 
made sad than pleasant experiences! How lllany have 
been banished, imprisoned, or robbed of their property! 
Even the circumstance of being the spectator of such 
great events calls man to seriousness; and \vhither can 
seriousness lead farther than to a contenlplation of the 
transient nature and worthlessness of all earthly things? 
The Gerlnan also is serious; and thus English poetry 
was extren1ely suitable to him, and, because it pro- 
ceeded frolll a higher state of things, even iU1posing. 
One finds in it throughout a great, apt understanding, 
well practised in the \vorld; a deep, tentler heart; an 
excellent \vill; an impassioued action, - the very no- 
blest qualities \vhich can be praised in an intellectual 
and cultivated man; but all this put together still 
makes no poet. True poetry announces itself thus, 
that, as a \vorldly gospel, it can by internal cheerful- 
ness and external comfort free us from the èarthly 
burdens \vhich press upon us, Like an air-balloon, it 
lifts us, together \vith the ballast which is attached to 
us, into higher regions, and lets the confused labyrinths 
of the earth lie developed before us as in a bird's-eye 
vie\v, The lllOst lively, as \vell as the nlost serious, 
\vorks, have the same ailll of uloderating both pleasllre 
and pain by a felicitous intellectual for Ill. Let us only 
in this spirit consider the l1wjority of the English 
poeIlls, chiefly nlorally didactic, alld on the average 
they will only sho\v us a gloonlY \veariness of life, 
Not onl y Y OUlla'S " Xiaht Thouahts , " 'where this theule 
b ð b 
is preërninently \vorked out, but even the other ('011- 
templative poelns stray, before one is aware of it, into 
this dismal region, where the understanding is pI e- 
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sented with a probleln ,vhirh it cannot solve; since 
even religion, luuch as it can al,vays construct for it- 
self, leaves it in the lurch, 'Vhole volun1es n1ight be 
conlpiled, which could serve as a cOllllllentary to this 
frightful text: 


" Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and rnake hiIn understand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong," 


What further n1akes the English poets thorough 
misanthropes, and diffuses over their ,vritings the un- 
pleasant feeling of repugnance against everything, is 
the fact, that the whole of them, on account of the 
various divisions of their cornmonwealth, 111USt devote 
thelnsel ves for the best part, if not for the ,,-hole, of 
their lives to one party or another. N O\V, because a 
writer of the sort cannot praise and extol those of 
the party to \vhich he belongs, nor the cause to \vrnch 
he adheres, since, if he did, he would only excite envy 
and hostility, he exercises his talent in speaking as 
badly as possible of those on the opposite side, and in 
sharpening, uay, poisoning, the satirical ""'eapons as 
much as he can, 'Vhen this is done by both par- 
ties, the 'world which lies bet\veen is destroyed and 
wholly annihilated; so that, in a great Inass of sen- 
sibly acting people, one can discover, to use the n1Ïld- 
est terms, nothing but folly and luadness, Even their 
tender poen1s are occupied with n10urnful subjects. 
Here a deserted girl is dying; there a faithful lover 1S 
drowned, or is devoured by a shark before, by his hur- 
ried swirnn1Ïng, he reaches his beloved; and if a poet 
like Gray lies do\vn in a churchyard, and again begins 
those well-known 111elodies, he, too, n1ay gather around 
him a number of friends to n1elancholy. l\lilton's 
"Allegro" has first to scare a\vay gloom in vehement 
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verses, before he can attain a yery uloderate pleasure; 
and even the cheerful Goldsn1Ïth loses hinlself in ele- 
giac feelings, \vhen his" Deserted 'Tillage," as charm- 
ingly, as sadly, exhibits to us a lost paradise \vhich his 
" Traveller" seeks over the \vhole earth. 
I do not doubt that lively \yorks, cheerful poems, 
can be brought forward and opposed to what I haye 
said; but the greatest nlunber, and the best of theIll, 
certainly belong to the older epoch: and the newer 
works, which may be set down ill the class, are like- 
\vise of a satirical tendency, are bitter, and treat \YOll1en 
especially with contelnpt. 
In short, those serious poems, underlnining h unlan 
l1atul'e, \vhich, ill general terms, have been n1entioned 
above, were the favourites \yhich \ve sought out before 
all others, one seeking, according to his dÜ
position, 
the lighter elegiac Inelancholy, another the heavy, op- 
pressive despair, ,vhich gives up everything, Strangely 
enough, our father and instructor, Shakespeare, 'who so 
well knew how to diffuse a pure cheerfulness, strength- 
ened our feeling of dissatisfaction, Hal1llet and his 
soliloquies ",'ere spectres \vhich haunted all the young 
Ininds, The chief passages everyone kne\v by heart 
and loved to recite; and everybudy fancied be had a 
right to be just as 111elancholy as the Prince of Den- 
n1ark, though he had seen no ghost, and had no royal 
father to avenge. 
But that to all this melancholy a perfectly suita lJle 
locality might ,not be \vanting, Ossian had channell us 
even to the" Ultin1a Thule," \vhere on a gray, bound- 
less heath, \vandering among l)l'oluineut n10sR-coycred 
gravestones, we sa\v the grass around us ll)oved by an 
awful wind, and a heavily clowled Rky above UR. It 
\vas not till moonlight that the Caledonian Hight 1e- 
came day: departed heroes, faded nlHidel1H, floated 
around ns, until at last we really thuught we saw the 
spirit of Loda in his fearful fOrIn. 
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In such an element, with such surrounding influ- 
ences, with tastes and studies of this kind, tortured by 
unsatisfied passions, by no nleans excited from ,vithout 
to Ï1nportant actions, with the sole prospect that we 
must adhere to a dull, spiritless citizen life, we becan1e 
- in glOOlllY ,vantonness - attached to the thought, 
that \ve could at all events quit life at pleasure, if it 
no longer suited us, and thus Iniserably enough helped 
ourselves through the disgusts and ,veariness of the 
days. This feeling was so general, that "'V erther " 
produced its great effect precisely because it struck a 
chord every\vhere, and openly and intelligently exhib- 
ited the internal nature of a Inorbid youthful delusion. 
How accurately the English \vere acquainted with tIlls 
sort of \vretchedness is shown by the few significant 
lines, written before the appearance of " Wertber:" 


" To griefs congenial prone, 
l\Iore wounùs than nature gave he knew; 
"\Vhile nlÏsery's fornl his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues and horrors not its own." 


Suicide is an event of hunlan nature, 'which, what- 
ever Inay be said and done \vith respect to it, demands 
the sYlllpathy vf every man, and in every epoch Blust 
be discussed anew, l\fontesquieu grants his heroes 
and great men the right of killing thenlsel yes as they 
think fit, since he says that it must 1e free to every 
one to close the fifth act of his tragedy as he pleases, 
But the persons here alluded to are not such a
 have 
led an active and inlportant life, ,vho have sacrificed 
their days for a great eUlpire, or for the cause of free- 
dOln, and \VhOlll ODe cannot blame if they think to 
follo\v in another \vorld the idea \vhich inspires thenl, 
as soon as it has vanished from the earth, We are 
here dealing with those whose life is enlLittered by a 
want of action, in the midst of the nlost peaceful cir- 
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cumstances in the world, through exaggerated delnands 
upon thenlselves, Having nlyself been in this predica- 
Dlent, and having kuown best the pain I then suffered, 
and the exertion it cost l11e to free myself, I ,vill not 
conceal the reflections I lnade \vith much deliberation 
on the various kind,s of death one nlight choose, 
There is sOll1ething so unnatural in a nlan tearing 
hÍ1nse1f a\vay fronl hinlself, not only injuring, but de- 
stroyiug, hÍlllself, that he nlostly seizes upon l1lechani- 
callneans to carry his design into execution, 'Vhen 
Ajax falls upon his s\vord, it is the weight of his burly 
\vhich does hÌ1n the last service, "\Vhen the warrior 
hinds his shield-bearer not to let hÌlll fall into the 
hands of the enelny, it is still an external force \vhich 
he secures, only a lnoral instead of a physical one, 
'V OIl1en seek in \vater a cooling for their despair, and 
the extrenlely nlechanical nleans of fire-arms ensure a 
rapid act with the very least exertion, Hanging, one 
does not like to 11lention, because it is an ignoble 
death, In England it is Inore likely to occur; be- 
cause there, fronl youth upw'ards, one sees so 11lany 
hanged, without the punislunent being precisely dishon- 
ourable. By poison, by opening the yeins, the only 
intention is to depart slo\vly frorn life; and that nlost 
refined, rapid, and painless death by an adder, ,vas 
,vorthy of a queen \vho had passed her life in pleasure 
and brilliancy, But all these are external aids, ene- 
mies with which man forms an alliance against hinl- 
self, 
When I considered all these l11eans, and looked 
about further in history, I found alllong all those who 
killed thenlsel ves no one \vho <lid this deed ,vith such 
greatness and freedom of Inilld as the elnperor Otho. 
He, haying the "
orst of it as a general, hut being by 
no l11eans reduced to extren1Ìties, resolves to quit the 
,,,orId for the benefit of the eUlpire, which in sOlne 
measure already belongs to hÍIn, and for the sake of 
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sparing so n1any thousands, He has a cheerful supper 
with his friends, and the next llJorning it is found that 
he has plunged a sharp dagger into his heart. This 
deed alone seemed to me worthy of imitation; and I 
was convinced, that \vhoever could not act in this like 
Otho, had no right to go voluntarily out of the ,vorld. 
By these convictions I freed 111yseIf, not so much from 
the danger as from the 'whim of suicide, which in those 
splendid times of peace, and ,vith an indolent youth, 
had managed to creep in, Anlong a considerable col- 
lection of weapons, I possessed a handsonle, ,veIl-pol- 
ished dagger, This I laid every night by my bed; 
and, before I extinguished the candle, I tried \\T hether 
I could succeed in plunging the sharp point a couVle 
of inches deep into nlY heart, Since I never could 
succeed in this, I at last laughed nlyself out of the 
notion, threw off all hypochondriacal fancies, and re- 
solved to live. But, to be able to do this \\ith cheer- 
fulness, I was obliged to solve a poetical problenl, by 
,vhich all that I had felt, thought, and fancied upon 
this important point should be reduced to 'words, For 
this purpose I collected the eleUlents which had been 
at lvork in me for a fe,v years, I rendered present to lilY 
nlind the cases ,vhich had most afflicted and tornlented 
me, but nothing would come to a definite form: I lacked 
an event, a fable, in ,vhich they could be overlooked, 
All at once I heard the news of J erusaleln' s death, 
and, Í1llmediately after the. general report, the nlost 
accurate and circunlstalltial description of the occur- 
rence; and at this nlon1ent the plan of " Werther" 
'was formed, and the \vhole shot together from all sides, 
and Lecame a solid Illass, just as ,vater in a vessel, 
,vhich stands upon the pOInt of freezing, is converted 
into hard ice by the nlost gentle shake. To hold fast 
this singular prize, to render present to myself, ålld to 
carry out in all its parts, a ,york of such important and 
various contents, ,vas the more Inaterial to llle, as I 
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had again fallen into a painful situation, \vhich left Dle 
even less hope than those which had preceded it, and 
foreboded only sadness, if not vexation. 
It is ahvays a misfortune to step into new relations 
to \yhich one has not been inured: we are often against 
our ,viII lured into a false syn1pathy, the incornplete- 
ness 1 of such positions troubles us; and yet \ve see no 
means, either of completing thern or of rellloving theln. 
Frau von Laroche had married her eldest daughter 
at Frankfort, and often came to visit her, but could not 
reconcile herself to the position which she herself had 
chosen, Instead of feeling cOlnfortable, or endeavour- 
ing to make any alteratioll, she indulged in lamenta- 
tions, so that one \vas really forced to think that her 
daughter \vas unhappy; although as she ,vanted noth- 
ing, and her husband denied her nothing, one could not 
well see in \vhat her unhappiness properly consisted. 
In the rneantime I was ,veIl received in the house, and 
carne into contact \vith the \vhole circle, \vhich con- 
sisted of persons 'who had partly contributed to the 
marriage, partly \vished for it a happy result, The 
Dean of St, Leonhard, D1Ulleitz, conceived a confidence, 
nay, a friendship, for me, He ,vas the first Catholic 
clergyman with WhOlll I had corne into close contact, 
and \vho, because he \vas a clear-sighted man, gave 
me beautiful and sufficient explanations of the faith, 
usages, and external an (I internal relations of the 
oldest church, The figure of a well-foTIlled though not 
young lady, nanled Serviéres, I still accurately remem- 
ber, I like\vise caIne into contact \vith the Alessina- 
Sch \veizer, and other falllilies, fOrIning a connection 
\vith the sons, which long continued in the 11lOSt 
friendly lnanner, and all at once found ]nyself dOlnesLi- 
cated in a strange circle, in the occupations, pleaf
ures, 
and even reliO'ious exercises of which I \vas induced, 
ð 


1 " IIa1hheit," "IIalfness" - if there were such a word- 
would ùe the proper expressioll,- TIU.

, 
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nay, cOlnpelled, to take part, l\Iy former relation to 
the young ,vife, ,vhich 'was, properly speaking, only 
that of a brother to a sister, ,vas continued after mar- 
riage; IllY age was suitable to her own; I ,vas the 
only one in the '\\'
hole circle in whom she heard an 
echo of those intellectual tones to which she had been 
accustolDed frolD her youth. 'Ve lived on together in 
a childish confidence; and, although there ,vas nothing 
Impassioned in our intercourse, it ,vas tornlenting 
enough, because she could not become reconciled to 
her ne,v circun1stances, and, although blessed \vith the 
goods of fortune, had to act as the n10ther of several 
stepchildren, being nloreüver transplanted fronl the 
cheerful vale of Ehrenbreitstein and a joyous state 
of youth into a gloolllÍly situated Inercantile house. 
Amid so nlany ne\v falnily connections was I hemnled 
in, without any real participation or coöperation, If 
they \vere satisfied 'with each other, all seemed to go 
on as a matter of course; but most of the parties con- 
cerned turned to Il1e in cases of vexation, ,vhich by 
my lively sYlnpathy I generally rendered worse rather 
than better, In a short tÍlne this situation became 
quite insupportable to l11e: all the disgust at life \vhich 
usually springs frolll such half-connections seeuled to 
burden I11e \vitb dÜll ble and threefold weight, and 
a new strong resolution ,vas necessary to free Inyself 
from it, 
Jerusalem's death, ,vhich was occasioned by his 
unhappy attachU1ent to the \vife of hi.s friend, shook 
me out of the drean1; and because I not only visibly 
contell1plated that 'which had occurred to him and me, 
but sonletbing sinlilar, \vhich befell me at the nl01nent, 
also stirred nle to passionate en10tion, I could not 
do other\vise than breathe into that production, which 
I had just undertaken, all that warnlth which leaves 
no distinction betw'een the poetical and the actual. I 
had completely isolated Inyself, 'lay, prohibited the 
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visits of my friends; and internally also I put eyery- 
thing aside that did not Ünnlediately belong to the 
subject, On the other hand, I eU11raced everything 
that had any relation to rny design, and re}Jeated to 
nlyself nlY nearest life, of the contents of which I had 
as yet nlade no practica] use, 11' nder such circum- 
stances, after such long and so 111311Y pl'El,arations in 
secret, I "Tote" 'Verther " in four \veeks, \"ithout any 
schenle of the ,,
hole, or treatnlent of any part, being 
previously put on paper, 
The nlanuscript, ,vhich ,vas no,v finished, lay before 
me as a rough draught, \vith fe,v corrections and alter- 
ations, It \vas stitched at once, for the binding i
 to a 
written ,vork of about the sanle use as the frame is to 
a picture: one can much lletter see ,,-hether there 
is really anything in it, Since I had \vritten thus 
nluch alUlost unconsciously, like a somnambulist, I 
was nlyself astonished, no,v I ,vent through it, that 
I nlight alter and inlprove it in some respects, But 
in the expectation, that after some time, ,,-hen I had 
seen it at a certain distance, llluch ,volllcl occur to nle 
that ,vould turn to the advantage of the ,,-ork, I gave 
it to my younger friends to read, upon ",honl it 
produced an effect so nluch the greater, as, contrary to 
my usual custom, I had told no one of it, nor dis- 
covered nlY design beforehand. Yet here again it was 
the subject-nlatter which really produced the effect, 
and in this respect they were in a fralne of nlind 
precisely the reverse of my own; for 1y this COlllposi- 
tion, more than by any other, I had freed myself from 
that stornlY elelnent, upon ,vhich, through IllY own 
fault and that of others, through a nlode of life hoth 
accidental and chosen, through design and thoughtless 
precipitation, through obstinacy and pliability, I had 
been driven about in the most violent lllanner, I felt, 
as if after a general confession, once 1110re happy and 
free, and justified in beginning a ne,y life, 
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The old nostrUll1 had been of excellent serVIce to 
me on this occasion, But, \vhile I felt relieved and 
enlightened by having turned reality into poetry, IllY 
friends were led astray by my \york; for they thought 
that poetry ought to be turned into reality, that such a 
moral \vas to be Ünitated, and that, at any rate one 
ought to shoot one's self, 'Vhat had first happened 
here alnong a fe,v, afterward took place al110ng the 
larger public; and this little book, \vhich had been 

o ,beneficial to Ine, was decried as extremely in- 
Junous. 
But all the evils and nlÏsfortunes which it 111ay have 
produced ,vere nearly prevented by an accident, since 
even after its production it ran the risk of being 
destroyed, The Blatter stood thus: l\lerck had lately 
returned fronl Petersburg; I had spoken to him but 
little, because he \vas ahvays occupied, and only told 
him, in the lUOst general tenus, of that " Werther" 
which lay next nlY heart, He once called upon me; 
and, as he did not seem very talkative, I asked him to 
listen to me, He seated hÜllself on the sofa; and I 
began to read the tale, letter by letter, .After I had 
gone on thus for a\vhile, w-ithout luring fronl hinl any 
sign of adn1Ìration, I adopted a 1110re pathetic strain; 
but what were Iny feelings, ,vhen, at a pause \vhich I 
made, he struck lIle down in the most frightful manner, 
with, " Well, that's very pretty," and \vithdre\v \vithout 
adding anything In ore, I ,vas quite Leside myself; 
for as I took great pleasure in lny ,yorks, Lut at first 
passed no judgment on theIn, I here finnly believed 
that I had made a mistake in subject, tone, and style, 
- all of \vhich were doubtful, - and had produced 
something quite inadluissible, Had a fire been at 
hanel, I should at once have thro\vn in the \vork; but 
I again plucked up courage, and passed n1any painful 
days, until he at last assured Ine, in confidence, that at 
that mOlIlent he had been in the wost frightful situa- 
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tion in \vhich a nlan can be placed, On this account, 
he said, he had neither seen nor heard anything, and 
did not even know what the nlanuscript was about, 
In the meantime the Inatter had been set ri aht a s far 
h , 
as \vas possible: and l\lerck, in the tinles of his energy, 
\vas just the r:1an to accolllmodate hÜnself to an)Tthing 
111011strous; hIS hunlonr returned, only it had grown 
still nlore bitter than before, He blallleù lny design of 
re\vriting " Werther," with the same expref'sions \vhich 
he had used on a fonner occasion, and desired to see it 
printed just as it \vas, A fair copy \vas lnade, which 
did not relnaiu long in nlY hands; for, on the very day 
011 which Iny Rister \vas marrieù to George Schlosser, a 
lett.er frOlll 'Veygand of Leipzig chanced to arrive, in 
'v hich he asked IHe for a nIHIl uscri pt: such a coinci- 
dence I looked upon as a favourable on1en, I sent off 
" Werther," and was very 'well satisfied, when the renlU- 
neration I received for it ,vas not entirely swallo\ved up 
by the debts which I had been forced to contract on 
account of " Götz von Berlichingen," 
The effect of this little book ,vas great, nay, Ün- 
Inense, and chiefly because it exactly hit the teluper of 
the tinIes, For as it requires but a little match to 
blo\v up an imlnens
 mine, so the explosion 'which fol- 
lowed nlY publication ,vas mighty, frOlll the circlun- 
st8.nce that the youthful world had already undern1Ïned 
itself; and the shock ,vas great, because all extravagant 
demands, unsatisfied passions, and in1aginary \vrongs 
were sudùenly brought to an eruption, It cannot be 
expected of the public that it should receive an intel- 
lectual work intellectually, In fact, it \vas only the 
subject, the material part, that was considered, as I had 
already found to be- the case arnong DIY o\vn friends; 
while at the same tÌllle arose that old prejudice, aRsoci- 
ated \vith the dignity of a printed Look, - that it 
ought to have a nloral aÜn, But a true picture of life 
has none, It neither approves nor censures, but de- 
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velops sentiments and actions in their consequences, 
and thereby enlightens and instructs, 
Of the reviews I took little notice, The n1atter ,yas 
settled, as far as I was concerned; and the good folks 
might now try 'what they could nlake of Ìt, Yet nlY 
friends did not fail to collect these things, and, as they 
were already initiated into nlY vie,vs, to nlake merry 
with theIn, The " Joys of Young "\Verther," ,vith which 

icolai came forth, gave us occaRion for many a jest, 
This otherwise excellent, meritorious, and ,vell-infornled 
man, had already begun to depreciate and oppose every- 
thing that did not accord ,vith his ovvn ,yay of think- 
ing, ,vhich, as he ,vas of a very narro,v nlind, he held 
to be the only correct way, Against nle, too, he Inust 
needs try his strength; and his panlphlet ,vas soon in 
our hands. The very delicate vign ette, by Oh odo- 
wiecki, gave me much delight: as at that time I 
adlnired this artist extravagantly, The jun1bling nled- 
ley itself ,vas cut out of that rough household stuff 
which the human understanding, in its hOll1ely limits, 
takes especial pains to make sufficiently coarse, With- 
out perceiving that there ,vas nothing here to qualify, 
that Werther's youthful bloo111, from the very first, 
appears gnavved by the deadly 'YOrnl, Nicolai allo,vs 
my treatment to pass current up to the t'\vo hundred 
and fourteenth page; and then, when the desolate 
mortal is preparing for the fatal step, the acute pyscho- 
logical physician contrives to palm upon his patient a 
pistol, loaded with chickens' blood, froln '\vhich a filthy 
spectacle, but happily no mischief, arises, Charlotte 
becomes the wife of Werther, and the 'whole affair ends 
to the satisfaction of everybody, 
So nluch I can recall to meillory, for the book never 
came before my eyes again, I had cut out the vign- 
ette, and placed it among Iny most favourite engrav- 
ings, I then, by way of quiet, innocent revenge, 
composed a little burlesque poem, "Nicolai at the 
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Grave of 'Verther," \vhich, however, cannot be com- 
municated, On this occasion, too, the pleasure of 
giving everything a dranlatic shape ,vas again pre- 
dOlnillant. I \vrote a prose dialogue Let\veen Charlotte 
and vVerther, \vhich ,vas tolerably comical: vVerther 
bitterly complains that his deliverance by chickens' 
blood has turned out so badly. His life is saved, it is 
true; but he has shot his eyes out, He is now in 
despair at being her husband, \vithout being able to see 
her; for the COlD plete view of her person would to him 
be lnuch dearer than all those pretty details of ,vhich 
he could assure hÎ1nself by the touch, Charlotte, as 
111ay be Î111agined, has no great catch in a blind hus- 
band; and thus occasion is given to abuse Nicolai 
pretty roundly for interfering unasked in other people's 
affairs, The \vhole was \vritten in a good-natured 
spirit, and painted, with prophetic forebudings, that 
unhappy, conceited hUlliour of Nicolai's, v;hich led him 
to meddle \vith things beyoul! his cOlnpass, which gave 
great annoyance both to hÎ1nself and others, and by 
which, eventually, in spite of his undoubted nlerits, he 
entirely destroyed his literary reputation, The original 
of this je1t d'csprit was never copied, and has been lost 
sight of for years, I had a special predilection for the 
little production. The pure, ardent attacllluent of the 
two young persons was rather heightened than dimin- 
ished by the cornico-tragic situation into ,vhich they 
were thus transposed, The greatest tenderness pre- 
vailed throughout; and even nlY adversary ,vas nut 
treated ill-naturedly, but only hUlllOurously, r did 
not, however, let the book itself speak quite so pulitely: 
in imitation of an old rhynw it expres1;ed itself thus: 


" By that conceited Iuan - by 'lim, 
l'ln dangerous proc Iai IIwd ; 
The wight uncouth, who cannot swim, 
Br him the ,yater's hlallu'(L 
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That Ber]in pack, priest-ridden lot- 
Their ban I am not heeding; 
And he who llurlerstands me not 
Ought to improve in reading," 


Being prepared for all that might be alleged against 
Werther, I found those attacks, nun1erous as they \vere, 
by no means annoying; but I had no anticipation of 
the intolerable torment provided for me by sympa- 
thisers and well-\vishers, These, instead of saying any- 
thing civil to nle about my bouk just as it ,vas, \vished 
to kno,v, one and all, \vhat ,vas really true in it; at 
which I grew very angry, and often expressed myself 
\vith great discourtesy, To ans\ver this question, I 
should have been obliged to pull to pieces and destroy 
the forn1 of a work on \v hich I had so long pondered, 
'with the vie,v of briving a poetical unity to its Inany 
elements; anù in this operation, if the essential parts 
\vere not destroyed, they ,vould, at least, have been 
scattered and dispersed, Ho'wever, upon a closer COll- 
sideration of the n1atter, I could not take the public 
inquisitiveness in ill part. J erusalen1's fate had ex- 
cited great attention, An educated, an1Íable, blameless 
young lnan, the son of one of the first theologians and 
authors, healthy aud opulent, had at once, without any 
kno\vn cause, destroyed himself, Everyone asked how 
this ,vas possible: and, when they heard of an unfor- 
tunate love-affair, the whole youth \vere excited; and, 
as soon as it transpired that SOlne little annoyances had 
occurred to hÜn in the higher circles, the nlÌddle classes 
also becan1e excited; indeed, everyone was anxious to 
learn further particulars, Now, there appeared in 
" vVerther" an exact delineation, as it was thought, of 
the life and character of that young n1an, The locahty 
and person tallied; and the narrative was so very 
natural, that they considered then]selves fully infornled 
and satisfied, But on the other hand, on closer ex- 
amination, there \vas so llluch that did not fit, that 
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there arose, for those \vho sought the truth, an un- 
manageable business, because a critical investigation 
lnust necessarily produce a hundred doubts, The real 
groG
Jd.work of the affair wa
, however, not to be 
fathollwd; for all that I had interwoven of nlY own 
life and suffering could not be deciphered, l)ecau
e, as 
an unobserved young nlan, I had secretly, though not 
silently, pursued illY course, 
'Vhile engaged in my \vork, I 'was fully a\vare ho\v 
highly that artist was favoured \vho had an opportunity 
of cOIn posing a 'Tenus fronl the study of a variety of 
beauties, Accordingly I took leave to lllodel my Char- 
lotte according to the shape and qualities of several 
pretty girls, although the chief characteristics \vere 
taken fro III the one I loved best, The inquisitive 
pu Llic could therefore discover sin1Ìlarities in various 
\VOInen, and even to the .ladies themselves it \vas not 
quite indifferent to be taken for the fight one, TIut 
these several Charlottes caused nle infinite trouble, 
becau
e everyone who only looked at n1e seenled deter- 
nlÌned to know \vhere the proper one really resided, 
I endeavoured to save IHyself, like Nathan 1 \vith the 
three rings, 1y an expedient, \vhich, though it Iuight 
suit higher beings, \vo1.11d not satisfy either the believ- 
ing or the reading public, I hoped, after a tÌIHe, to be 
freed froln such tonnenting inquiries; but they pur- 
sued DIe through IllY \vhole life, I endeavoured, on Iny 
travels, to escape from theIll, by assuming an incognito; 
but even this rellledy \vas, to lny di
appoiLltluellt, 
unavailing: 8uLl thus the author of the little "Tork, had 
he even doue anything \vrong and l}}isl'hievou
, \vas 
sufficiently, I Illay say dif.;:proportionately, punished by 
such unavoidable iIllportunitieR, 
Subjected to this kiud of illfìi
tion, I \vas taught but 
too unequivocally, that authors alld their public are 
l"Kathan the 'YisE'," ill Lessing's play, foumled 011 Boccaccio's 
tale of the rill,
'S, - TRÂ
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separated by - an i1l11l1enSe gulf, of" \yhich, happily) 
neither of them bas any conception, The uselessness, 
therefore, of all prefaces I had long ago seen; for the 
more pains a 'writer takes to render his yie\ys clear, 
the more occasion he gives for enlbarrassment. Besides, 
an author may preface as elaborately as he ,,
ill, the 
pu blic \rul al'wa JS go on luaking precisel r tbo
e de- 
mands ,,-hich he has endeavoured to avoid, 'Yith a 
kindred peculiarity of readers, \vhich (particularly ,,-ith 
tho
e ,,-ho print their judgn1ents) seems remarkably 
comical, I was likewise soon acquainted: for they 
cherish the delusion that an author, in producing any- 
thing, becoll1es their debtor; and he ahyays falls short 
of ,,-hat tbey ,ri
hed and expected of hip1, although, 
before they had Reen our \york, they had not the least 
notion that anything of the kind existed, or \yas eyen 
possible, Independently of all this, it 'was now' the 
greatest fortune, or lllisfortune, that every one ,,-ished 
to make the acquaintance of this strange young author, 
who had stepped for,vard so unexpectedly and so 
boldly. They desired to see him, to speak to hin1, and, 
eyen at a distance, to hear something from hÌIll: thus 
he had to encounter a very considerable cro,yd, S0111e- 
times plea
aut, sOlnetimes di
agreeable, but al'ways 
diverting him from his pursuits, For enough works 
already bflgun lay before hÏ111, - nay, and \yould have 
given him ahundance of work for some years if he could 
baye kept to them \yith his old feryour; but he ,vas 
drawn forth from the quiet, the t\\ilight, the obscurity, 
\""hich alone can favour pure creation, into the noise of 
daylight, where one is lost in others, ""here one is led 
astra)"", alike by sympathy and by coldness, by praise 
and by blame, because out,,-ard contact never accords 
with the epoch of our inner culture, and therefore, as 
it cannot further u
, must necessarily injure us, 
Yet nlore than by all the dÌ\
ersions of the day, the 
author was kept fr
m the elaboration and con1 p Ìetion 
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of greater works by the taste then prevalent in this 
society for drall
utising everything of Ï1nportance ,yhich 
occurred in actual life. "11at that technical ex]!re
sion 
(for such it ,vas in our inventive suciety) really lueant, 
shall here be explained. Excited by intellectual nleet- 
ings on days of hilarity, ,ve ,vere accustomed, in short 
extemporary perforn1ances, to cOllullunicate, in frag- 
ments, all the nlaterials ,ve had collected to,vard the 
fonnation of larg8r compositions. One single simple 
incident, a pleasantly naïve or even silly ,vord, a 
blunder, a paradox, a clever remark, personal singu- 
larities or habits, nay, a peculiar expref.SiOll, and '" hat- 
ever else ,yould occur in a gay and bustling life, took 
the form of a dialogue, a catechism, a passing scene, or 
a dran1a, - often in prose, but oftener in verse. 
By this practice, carried on "ith genial passion, the 
really poetic mode of thought was established, 'Ye 
allo,ved objects, events, persons, to stand for them- 
selves in all their bearings; our only endea\rour being 
to conlprehend thell1 clearly and exhibit thenl vividly. 
Every expression of approbation or disapprobation ,vas 
to J..>ass in living fornls before the eyes of the spectator. 
TÞese proùuctions might be called animated epigranls, 
,vhich, though .without edges or points, \vere richly 
furnished \vith luarked and striking features, The 
" Jahrmarktsfest" (" Fair-festival") is an epigraln of 
this kind, or rather a collection of such epigranls, All 
the characters there introduced are nleant for actual 
living members of that society, or for persons at least 
connected and in some degree known to it; lmt the 
meaning of the riddle remained concealed to the greater 
1>art: all laughed, and fe,,, kne,v that their own luarked 
peculiarities served as the jest. The prologue to 
" Bahrdt's N e\VeRt Revelations" lllav be loe ,ked upon as 
a docUlnent of anuther kin<l: the" snlallest pieces are 
alnOllO' the D 1 iscellaneous poenls, a great lllany have 
been destro)Ted or lost, anù sorne that still e
st du nut 
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adn1Ït of being published. Those 'which appeared in 
print only increased the exciteu18nt of the public, and 
curiosity ahout the author: those ,vhich \vere handed 
about in lllanuscript entertained the inllnediate circle, 
,vhich was continually increasing. Doctor Bahrdt, then 
at Giessen, paid nle a visit, apparently courteous and 
confiding: he joked about the prologue, and \vished to 
be placed on a friendly footing, But ,ve young people 
still continued to omit no opportunity at social fes- 
tivals, of sporting, in a malicious vein, at the peculiari- 
ties which we had renlarked in others, and successfully 
exhibited, 
Although it was by no means displeasing to the 
young author to be stared at as a literary nleteor, he 
nevertheless tried, with glad modesty, to testify his 
esteem for the most deserving nlen of his country, 
among whonl, before all others, the adnlÍrable 
T ustus 
l\löser claÎ1us especial nlention, The little essays on 
political subjects by this incon1parable nlan had been 
printed son1e years before in the O
'JUtbUTg Intelli- 
genzblätter, and nlade known to me through Herder, 
who overlooked nothing of worth that aPI)eared in his 
time, especially if in print, l\löser's daughter, Frau 
von Voigt, was occupied in collecting these s
attered 
papers, We had scarcely patience to ,,-ait for their 
publication; and I placed myself in conllllunication 
with her, to assure her, with sincere interest, that the 
essays, \vhich, both in l11atter and fonn, had been ad- 
dressed only to a limited circle, \vould be useful and 
beneficial every\vhere. She and her father received 
these assurances froIn a stranger, not altogether un- 
knO\VD, in the kindest lUanneI'; since an anxiety \vbich 
they had felt ,vas thus prelinlÍnarily rell1oved, 
'Vhat is in the highest degree renlarkable and con1- 
mendable in these little essays, all of which, being 
composed in one spirit, form together a perfect \vhole, 
is the very intÏ1nate knowledge they display of the 
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whole civil state of man, We see a system resting 
upon the past, and still in vigorous exi
tence, On the 
one hand, there is a firlll adherence to tradition; on 
the other, 11lovelneut and change \vhich cannot be pre- 
vented, Here alarn1 is felt at a useful novelty; there 
pleasure in what is ne\v, although it be useless, or even 
injurious, 'Vith vvhat freeùoIll froln prejudice the 
author explains the relative position of different ranks, 
and the connection in which cities, to\\"llS, and villages 
mutually stand! \Ve learn their prerogatives, together 
with the legal grouuds of thelll: we are told \vhere the 
Illain capital of the state is invested, and what interest 
it yields. '\Ve see property and its ad vantages on the 
one hand; on the other, taxes and disadvantages of vari- 
ous kinds; and then the llUlnerous branches of industry; 
and in all this pást and present tiInes are contrasted, 
Osnaburg, as a meluber of the Hanseatic League, we 
are told, had in the earlier periods an extellsi ve and 
active commerce, ..A.ccorùing to the circunlstances of 
those times, it had a reluarkable aud fine situatiou: it 
could receive the produce of the country, and \vas not 
too far renloved froIn the sea to transport it in its o,vn 
ship
, But novv, in later tirues, it lies deep in the 
interior, and is gradually reilloved anù shut out from 
the sea-trade. Irow this hacl occurred, is explained in 
all its bearing
, The conflict Let,veen England and the 
coasts, and of the havens ,vith the interior, is ll1éll- 
tioned; here are set forth the great a(1vantagps of those 
who live on the seaside, and deliherate plans are pro- 
posed for enabling the inhabitants of the interior to 
obtain similar ad vantages, 'Ve then learn a great deal 
about trades and han(licraftR, and IHHv these have been 
outstripped b
r Jnanufactures, and ullClel1nined hy shop- 
kee
ing: decline is pointed out as the result of various 
causes, and thiR result, in its turn, as the cause of a 
further decline, in an eu(U('ss rirclc:, ,vhich it is dif- 
ficult to unravel; yet it i
 su clpal'ly 
l't forth Ly the 
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vigilant citizen, that one fancies one can see the wa.y to 
escape from it, The author throughout displays the 
clearest insight into the nlost minute circunlstances. 
His proposals, his coullsel- nothing is dra-wn fronl the 
air, and yet they are often Ï111practicable, on which 
account he calls his collection "patriotic fancies;" al- 
though everything in it is based on the actual and the 
possible. 
But as everything in public life is influenced by 
dOlllestic condition, this especially engages his atten- 
tion. As objects, both of his serious and sportive re- 
flections, vve find the changes in manners and customs, 
dress, diet, dOlllestic life, and education. It 'would be 
necessary to indicate everything ,vhich exists in the 
civil and social world, to exhaust the list of subjects 
which he discusses. And his treatment of thenl is 
adn1Ïrable, A thorough Ulan of business discourses 
with the people in ,veekly papers, respecting whatever 
a wise and beneficent goverunlent undertakes or carries 
out, that he may bring it to their cOll1prehension in its 
true light. This is by no llleans done in a learned 
manner, but in those varied fonns which ll1ay be caned 
poetic, and which, in the best sense of the ,vord, must 
certainly be considereù rhetorical, He rises at all 
times above his subject, and understands how to give a 
cheerful vie,v of the nlost serious subjects; no"'
 half- 
concealed behind this or that ll1ask, no,v speaking in 
his own person, ahvays complete and exhausting his 
subject, at the sallle time ahvays ill good humour; 
more or less ironical, thoroughly to the purpose, honest, 
well-meaning, sometinles rough and vehement; ,- and 
all this so ,veIl regulated, that the spirit, understanding, 
facility, skill, taste, and character of the author cannot 
but be admired, In the choice of subjects of general 
utility, deep insight, enlarged views, happy treatlllent, 
profound yet cheerful hurnour, I know no one to whom 
I can compare him but Franklin. 
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Such a mall had an imposing effect upon us, anù the 
greatest infl.u
nce on a youthful generation, 'which 
demanded son1ething sound, and stood ready to appre- 
ciate it. 'Ve thought \ve could adapt ourselves to the 
fOrIn of his exposition; but \vho could hope to make 
himself master of so rich an entertainment, and to 
handle the most unmanageable subjects \vith so much 
ease ? 
But this is our fairest and sweetest illusion, - which 
'we must not forego, ho\vever much pain it may cause 
us through life, - that we \vould, \vhere possible, appro- 
priate. to ourselves, nay, even reproùuce and exhibit as 
our own, that ,vbich we prize and hOllour in others. 
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WITH the nloveluent \vhich was spreading among 
the public, no\v arose another of greater i lllportance 
perhaps to the author, as it took place in his iU1lnedi- 
ate circle, . 
His early friends, \vho had read in manuscript those 
poetical cOlnpositions \vhich \vere no\v creating so much 
sensation, and therefore regarùed them ahnost as their 
own, gloried in a success 'which they had boldly 
enough predicted, This 11l1luber \vas augrnented by 
new adherents, especially by such as felt conscious of 
a creative power ill theu1selves, or \vere desirous of 
calling one forth anù cultivating it, 
Alnong the former, Lenz was the most active; and 
he deported hÜllse1f strangely enough, I have already 
sketched the out\vard appearance of this ren1arkable 
mortal, and have touched affectionately on his talent 
for IHlluour, I will no\v speak of his character, in its 
results rather than descriptively; Lecause it would be 
iInpossible to follo\v hÜn through the mazy course of 
his life, and to transfer to these pages a full exhibition 
of his peculiarities, 
Generally known is that self-torture, which, in the 
lack of all outward grieyances, had no\v become fash- 
ionable and which disturbed the very best minds, 
That \vhich gives but a transient pain to ordinary men, 
\vho never Ineditate on that which they seek to banish 
from their lninds, \vas, by the better order, acutely 
observed, regarded, and recorded in books, letters, and 
diaries, But no\v men united the strictest nloral 
23 0 
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requisitions on thelnselves an (1 others with an exces- 
sive negligence in action; and vague notions arising 
froln this ha1f-self-kno\vledge n1Ïsled theln into the 
strangest habits and out-of-the-\vay 1Jractices, But 
this painful \vork of self-conteulplation \vas justified by 
the rising elllpirical psychology, which, \vhile it was 
not exactly willing to pronounce everything that 1)1'0- 
duces Ünvard disquiet to be \vicked and objectionable, 
still could not give it an unconditional approval; and 
thus. \vas originated an eternal and inappeasable con- 
test, In carrying on and sustaining this conflict, Lenz 
surpassed all the other idlers and dabblers wlIo \vere 
occulÜed in n1Ïning into their own souls; and thus he 
suffered froln the universal tendency of the tiDIes, 
which \vas said to have been let loose lJY 'Verther: 
but a personal peculiarity distinguished him froln all 
the rest, While they 'were undeniably frank and 
honest creatures, he had a decided inclination to in- 
trigue, and, illdef'd, to intrigue for its o\vn sake, ,vith- 
out having in vie,v any special oLject, - any reasonable, 
attainable, personal object. On the contrary, it \vas 
ahvays his custom to propose to hÌ1nse1f sOlnething 
\vhÜnsical, \vhich served, for that very reason, to keep 
hiln constantly occupied, In this \vay all his life long 
his Ünagination lnade hiIn act a false part; his love, as 
well as his hate, was in1aginary; he dealt 'with his 
thoughts and feelings in a \vilfullnanner, so as ah\-ays 
to have son1ething to do, lIe endeavoured tu give 
reality to his sYlllpathies and antipathies Ly the 1l10St 
perverse means, and always hiIllse1f destroyed his own 
work, Thus he never benefited anyone he loved, and 
never injured anyone he hated, In general he seemed 
to sin only to punish hÏ1nse1f, and to intrigue for no 
pUl'po
e but to graft a uew fable upon an old onc, 
His talent, ill \vhi
h teIHh)l'Jless, ffl<'iJity, a Jld subtlety 
rival1t'(l eaeh other, prol'pe(led frolD a real depth,- 
fruIll an inexhaustible cre::ltive po"
er, - -- out \vas thor- 
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oughly nlorbid with all its beauty, Such qualities are 
precisely the lnost difficult to judge. It is impossible 
to overlook great features in his .works: a lovely ten- 
derness steals along through pieces of caricature so 
odd and so silly that they can hardly be pardoned, 
even in a hUlnour so thorough and unassuming, and 
such a genuine conlÍc talent, His days ,vere nlade up 
of n1ere nothings, to ,vhich his ninlble fancy could ever 
give a nleaning; and he was the better able to squander 
hours away, since, .with a happy memory, the tinle 
,vhich he did elllploy in reading ,vas al,vays fruitful, 
and enriched his original lHode of thought with various 
materials, 
He had been sent to Strasburg with son)e Livonian 
gentlemen, and a more unfortunate choice of a 
Ientor 
could not have been made. The elder baron ,vent 
back for a time to his native country, and left behind 
hinl a lady to ,vhonl he \vas tenderly attached, In 
order to keep at a distance the second brother, \vho 
,vas playing court to the same lady, as ,veIl as other 
lovers, and to preserve the precious heart for his absent' 
friend, Lenz deternJÏned either to feign that he had 
faHen in love with the beauty, or, if you please, actually 
to do so, He carried through this plan \vith the most 
obstinate adherence to the ideal he had formerl of her, 
without being aware that he, as \vell as the others, 
only served her for jest and pastÜne, So much the 
better for him! For him, too, it was nothing but a 
ganle, which could only be kept up by her lueetiug 
him in the saIne spirit, no\v attracting hÜn, now repel- 
ling him, now encouraging hinl, and no\v slighting him, 
We may be sure, that, if he had beconle aware of the 
way the affair sometÏ1nes went on, he \vould, with great 
delight, have congratulated hinlself on the discovery, 
As for the rest, he, like his pupils, lived mostly with 
officers of the garrison; and thus the strange notions he 
afterward brought out in his corned y "Die Soldaten" 
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(" The Soldiers") probably originated. At any rate, 
this early acquaintance \vith military men had on him 
the peculiar effect, that he forth \vith fancied hÌ1nself a 
great judge of Inilitary nlatters. Anù yet frolu time 
to tinle he really studied the subject in detail \vith 
such effect, that sonle years after\vard he prepared a 
long Inemorial to the French nlÏnister of \var, fronl 
which he promised hirn
elf the best results, The 
faults of the departInent were tolerably well pointed 
out; but, on the other hand, the renledies were ridic- 
ulous anù ÏIllpracticable. Ho\vever, he cherished a 
conviction that he should by this nleans gain great influ- 
ence at court, anù ,vas anything but grateful to those 
of his friends who, partly by reasoning, and partly by 
active opposition, cornpelled him to suppress, and after- 
\vard to burn, this fantastic ,,"ork, after it had been 
fair-copieù, put under cover with a letter, and formally 
adùressed. 
First of all by word of mouth, and after\vard by 
letter, he had confideJ to nle all the rnazes of his tor- 
tuous lllovenlents with regard to the laùy above lllen- 
tioned. The poetry \v hich he could infuse into the 
comnlonest incidents often astonished IIle; so that I 
urged him to eUlploy his talents in turnillg the essence 
of this long-,yinded adventure to account, anù to make 
a little rOlnan
e out of it, But that was not in his 
line: he could only succeed \vhen he poured himself 
out for ever upon details, and span an endless thread 
without any purpose, Perhaps it \vill be possible, 
at a future tiIne, to deduce frorn these prernises SOllIe 
aqcount of his life up to the tÏIne that he became a 
lunatic. At present I confine lllyself to what is iUllne- 
diately connected \vith the subject in hand, 
Hardly had" GÖtz von Berlichingen " appeared, when 
Lenz sent l11e a prolix essay written on sluall draught- 
paper, such as he commonly used, \vithout leaving the 
least margin, either at the top, the bottom, or the sides. 
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It was entitled, " Ueber un sere Ehe" (" On our l\far
 
riage "), and, ,vere it still in existence, lnight enlighten 
us much more no\v than it then did me, when I was 
as yet in the dark as to hin1 and his character. The 
leading purpose of this long lllanuscript was, to COln- 
pare my talent with his o\vn; 1l0\V he seemed to luake 
himself inferior to n1e, now to represent hÜnself as Iny 
equal; but it ,vas all done 'with such humourous and 
neat turns of expression, that I gladly received the 
vie\v he intended to çOl1vey, anù all the nlore so as I 
did, in fact, rate very high the gifts he possessed, and 
was ahvays urging hilll to concentrate hirnself out of 
his ainlless rambling, and to use his natural c
pacities 
\vith SOlne artistical control, I replied in the most 
friendly way to this confidential comnlunication; and, 
as he had encouraged the greatest intÍInacy between us 
(as the \vhÍ111sical title indicates), from that tin1e for- 
ward I Inade kno\vn to hÜn everything I had either 
finished or designed, In return he successively sent 
nle his n1anuscripts: "Del' Hofnleister" (" Private 
Tutor "), " Del' Neue l\lenoza" (" The N e\v l\Ienoza "), 
"Die Solùaten" (" The Soldiers "), the inlÍtations of 
Plautus, and the translation from the English vdlÌch 
I have before spoken of as forIlling the supplement to 
his relnarks on the theatre. 
'Vhile reading the latter, I \vas sOlllewhat struck to 
find him in a laconic preface speaking in such a way 
as to convey the idea that this essay, \vhich contained 
a vehement attack upon the regular theatre, haù, many 
years before, been read to a society of the friends of 
literature at a tÍ1ne, in short, ,vhen "Götz" was not 
yet \vritten, That there should have been among 
Lenz's acquaintances at Strasburg a literary circle of 
'which I \vas ignorant seenled sonle,vhat problelnatical : 
however, I let it pass, and soon procured publishers 
for this and his other 'writings, ,vithout having the 
least suspicion that he had selected me as the chief 
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object of his fanciful hatred, and as the mark of an odd 
and whimsical persecution. 
In passing, I will, for the sake of the sequel, just 
Inention a good fello\v, \vho, though of no extraordinary 
gifts, was yet one of our Dunl LeI'. He 'was called 
"\Vagner, and \vas first a menl bel' of our Strasburg 
society, and then of that at }"rankfort, - a man not 
without spirit, talent, and education, He appeared to 
be a striving sort of person, and was therefore 'welcome. 
He, too, attached hirnself to me; and, as I made no 
secret of my plans, I sho'wed to him as ".ell as others 
my sketch of the Faust, especially the catastrophe of 
Gretchen, He caught up the idea, and used it for a 
tragedy, "Die Kindesmörderin" (" The Infanticide "), 
It \vas the first tinle that anyone had stolen from me 
any of DlY plans, It vexed DIe, though I bore him no 
ill will on that account. Since then I have often 
enough suffered such robberies and anticipations of 
my thoughts; and \vith my dilatoriness, and habit 
of gossiping about the many things that I ,vas ever 
planning and imagining, I had no right to cOlllplain, 
If, on account of the great effect which contrasts 
produce, orators and poets gladly make use of them, 
even at the expense of seeking them out and bringing 
thenl frOlll a distance, it must be the more agreeable to 
the present writer that such a decided contrast presents 
itself, in his speaking of Klinger after Lenz, They 
were contemporaries, and in youth laboured together. 
But Lenz, as a transient lneteor, passed but for a 
monlent over the horizon of German literature, and 
suddenly vanished without leaving any trace behind. 
Klinger, on the other hand, has maintained his position 
up to the present tÏIne as an author of influence, and 
an active luan of business, Of him I will now speak, 
as far as it is necessary, \vithout follo\ving any farther 
a comparison which suggests itself; for it has not been 
in secret that he has acconlplished so llluch and exer.. 
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cised so great an influence, ln
t both his \vorks and 
his influence are still rell1enlbered far and near, and are 
highly esteenled and appreciated, 
Klinger's exterior - for I ahvays like best to begin 
with this - \vas very prepossessing, X ature had given 
hirn a tall, slender, \\
el1-built fornI, and regular fea- 
tures, He was careful of his appearance, al\vays dressed 
neatly, and might justly have passed for the smartest 
InenIber of our little society, His Inanners \vere ,neither 
for\vard nor repulsive, and, when not agitated by an 
inward stornl, n1Ïld and gentle, 
In girls we love what they are, but in young rnen 
what they promise to be; and thus I ,vas Klinger's 
friend as soon as I made his acquaintance. He reCOll1- 
mended hÜnself by a pure good nature, and an ulln1Ïs- 
takable decision of character won hÏ1n cunfidence, Frorn 
youth upward, everything had tended to incline him 
to seriousness, Together \vith a beautiful and excel- 
lent sister, he had to provide for a 1110ther, who in her 
widowhood had Deed of such children for her support. 
He had nlade hÍlnself everything that he ,vas, so that 
no one could find fault with a trait of proud independ- 
ence which was apparent in his bearing, Strong, 
natural talents, such as are COllU110n to all ,veIl-endowed 
TIleD, a facile po\ver of apprehension, an excellent 
11lenlory, and great fluency of speech, he possessed 
in a high degree; but he appeared to regard all these 
as of less value than the fir111neSS and perseverance 
,,"hich \vere like\vise innate \vith hÜn, and ",'hich cir- 
CUlllstances had abundantly strengthened. 
To a young nlan of such a character, the works of 
Rousseau were especially attractive, "Emile" was 
his chief text-book; and its sentiments, as they had a 
universal influence over the cultivated world, were 
peculiarly fruitful with hinl, and influenced him more 
th an others, .For he, too, was a child of nature, - he, 
too, had \vorked his way up\vard, "That others had 
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been cOlnpelled to cast a\vay, he had never possessed: 
relations of society from \yhich they \,,"ould have to 
emancipate thenlselves had never fettered hÌIu. Thus 
n1Ìght he be regarded as one of the purest disciples of 
that gospel of nature; and, in vie,v of his own pert3e- 
vering efforts and his conduct as a TIl:1n and son, he 
n1ight well exclainl, "All is good as it COllIes frolll the 
hands of nature!" But the conclusion, "...\.ll is cor- 
rupted in the hands of lllan!" \vas also forced upon 
hÌIn by adverse experience. It 'niS not ",-ith hÜllself 
that he had to struggle, but beyond anlI out of hÏllJ:':elf 
\vith the conventional world, fro III whose fetters the 
Citizen of Geneva designed to set us free, 
\nd as 
frolll the circumstances of his youth the struggle he 
had to undergo had often been difficult and painful, 
he had been driven back upon hÏ1nself too violently 
to attain a thoroughly serene and joyous developluellt. 
On the contrary, as he had had to force his way against 
an opposing world, a trait of bitterness had crept into 
his character, which he after\vard in SOllle degree fed 
and cherished, but for the IllOst part strove against and 
conquered, 
. His ,yurks, as far as I an) able to recall thenl, be- 
speak a strong understanding, an upright nlincl, an 
active Ünagination, a ready perception of the varieties 
of hunlan nature, and a characteriRtic Ì1nitation of 
generic differences. Iris girls and boys are open and 
amiable, his youths ardent, his lnen plain and illtelli- 
gent, the personages wholl1 he paillts in an unfavour- 
able light are not overdra\Vll; he is not ,vanting in 
cheerfulness and good hunlour, in ,vit and happy no- 
tions; alleguries and synlLols are at his conllnanù; he 
can entertain and please us; allt1 the enjoyment ,,-auld 
be still purer if he did not here and there luar, both 
for hiInself and us, his gay, pointed jesting by a touch 
of bitterness, Y et tlli
 it if; which luakes hÍ111 what 
he is. The )11otles of Ii \"Ï1lg and of writing becOJue a') 
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varied as they are, froln the fact that everyone wavers 
theoretically bet,veen knowledge and error, and practi- 
cally bet,v
en creation and destruction, 
Klinger should be classed with those who have 
fornled thenlselves for the world, out of thelnselves, 
out of their own souls and understandings, Because 
this takes place in and alllong a greater mass, and 
because anlong thenlsel ves they use, ,vith power and 
eft' ect, an intelligible language flowing out uf universal 
nature and popular peculiaritieR, such men. always cher- 
ish a ,varm hostility to all fonns of the schools, eSl)ec- 
ially if these fon11s, separated frOlll their living origin, 
have degenerated into phrases, and have thus lost 
altogether their first fresh significance, Such men 
almost invariably declare 'Val' against new opinions, 
vie,vs, and systems, as well as against new events and 
rising nlen of inl!-,ortance ,vho announce or produce 
great changes, They are, ho,vever, not so n1uch to 
blanle on this account: their opposition is not un- 
natural '\vhen they see all that which they are indebted 
to for their o,vn existence and culture Dlenaced with 
ruin and in great danger, 
In an energetic character, this adherence to its own 
vie\vs becomes the lnore \vorthy of respect when it 
has been maintained throughout a life in the ,vodd 
and in affairs, and when a nlode of dealing with cur- 
rent events, ,vhich to lllany n1ight seem rough and 
arbitrary, being employed at the right time, has led 
surely to the desired end, This ,vas the case with 
Klinger: without pliaLility <,vhich ,vas never the virtue 
of the Lorn citizen of the elllpire 1 ) he had nevertheless 
risen, steadily and honourably, to posts of great impor- 
tance, had Inanaged to lllailltain his position, and, as 
he advanced in the approbation and favour of his 
highest patrons, never forgot his old friends, or the 
p2Lh he had left Lehind, Indeed, through all degrees 
1 That is to say, a native of one of the imperial cities. 
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of absence and separation, he laboured pertinaciously 
to preserve the most complete constancy of remenl- 
brance ; and it certainly deserves to be remarked, that 
in his coat of arn1S, though adorned by the badges of 
several orders, he, like another vVilligis, did not dis- 
dain to perpetuate the tokens of his early life, 
It was not long before I fonned a connection with 
Lavater, Passages of lllY" Letter of a Pastor to his Col- 
leagues" had greatly struck him, for much of it agreed 
perfectly \vith his own views. With his never-tiring 
activity, our correspondence soon became lively, At 
the time it cOllllnenced, he \vas making preparations 
for his larger work on Physiognolny, the introduction 
to which had already been laid before the public, He 
called on all the world to send him dra wings and 
outlines, and especially representa tions of Christ; and, 
although I could do as good as nothing in this way, 
he nevertheless insisted on my sending him a sketch 
of the Saviour such as I Í1nagined him to look, Such 
denlands for the Ílnpossible gave occasion for jests of 
many kinds, for I had no other way of defending my- 
self against his peculiarities but by bringing forward 
my own. 
The nUlnber of those who had no faith in Phy.siog- 
nomy, or, at least, regarded it as uncertain and deceit- 
ful, was very great; and several who had a liking for 
Lavater felt a desire to try hÜn, and, if possible, to 
play him a trick. He had ordered of a painter in 
Frankfort, who was not without talent, the profiles of 
several well-known persons, Lavater's agent ventured 
upon the jest of sending Bahrdt's portrait as mine, 
which soon brought back a merry but thunùering epistle, 
full of all kinds of expletives, and asseverations that 
this was not nlY picture, - together with everything 
that on such an occasion Lavater \vould naturally have 
to say in confil'lllation of the (loctrine of PhysiognOlUY, 
My true likeness, which was sent afterward, he allowed 
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to pass more readily; but even here the opposition 
into which he fell, both \vith painters and \vith indi- 
viduals, sho\veò itself at once. The former could 
never work for hin1 faithfully and sufficiently; the 
latter, whatever excellences they Inight have, canle 
always too far short of the idea \vhich he entertained 
of humanity and of lHen to prevent his being some- 
what repelled by the special characteristics \vhich 
constitute the personality of the individual. 
The conception of Hun1anity \vhich had been fornled 
in hilll:self and in his o\vn hUlllanity, \vas EO completely 
akin to the living ÍInage of Christ which he cherished 
within hinl, that it \vas Ï1npossible for hinl to under- 
stand ho\v a Juan could live and breathe without at 
the same time being a Christian, l\ly o\vn relation to 
the Christian religion lay lnerely in 111Y sense and feel- 
ing, and I had not the slightest notion of that physical 
affinity to \vhich Lavater inclineò, I was, ther
fore, 
vexed by the in1pol'tunity \vith \vhich a Ulan so fun 
of n1Ìnd and heart attacked nle, as well as l\lendelssohn 
and others, ll1aintaining that everyone lllUSt either 
become a Christian with hÜn, a Christian of his sort, 
or else that one must bring hÜn over to one's o\vn 
way of thinking, and convince hÜn of precisely that 
in which one had found peace, This demand, so di- 
rectly opposed to that liberal spirit of the \vorld to 
which Twas nlore and Inore tending, did not have the 
best effect upon me. An unsuccessful attempts at 
conversion leave hin1 ,vho has been selected for a 
proselyte stubborn and obdurate; and this was espe- 
cially the case \vith 111e \vhen Lavater at last caIne out 
wit!; the hard dilemma, - "Either Christian or Athe- 
ist ! " 17 pOll this I declared, that, if he \vould not 
leave Ine Tny O\Vl1 Christianity as I had hitherto cher- 
ished it, I could readily decide for Atheism, particularly 
as 1 sa\v that nubody kne\v precisely \vl1at either meant, 
This correspondence, vehement as it was, did not 
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disturb the good tenns we 'were OIl. Lavater had an 
incredible vatience, pertinacity, and endurance; he \vas 
confident in his theory; and, \vith his detern1Ïned plan 
to propagate his conviction
 in the world, he 'was ,vin- 
ing by \vaiting and mildne

 to effect ,,,hat he could 
not accolnplish hy force. In short, he belonged to the 
few fortunate lIlen ,vho
e olÜ,,-ard vocation IJel'fectly 
harmonises \vith the inner one, and whose earliest eul- 
ture, coincidiug in all point
 ,vith their suhsequent pur- 
suits, gives a natural developnlCllt to tlH'ir faculties, 
Born with the 1l10st delicate Illoral su
ceptihilities, he 
had chosen for hÜuse1f the clerical profession, He re- 
ceived the necessary instruction, and dÜ
played various 
talents, but without inclining to that degree of culture 
which is called learned, He also, though born su long 
before, had, like ourselves, been caught by the spirit of 
FreedolH and Nature \vhich helonged to the time, and 
which \vhispered flatteringly in every ear, " You have 
materials and solid po\ver enough \vithin yourself, \vith- 
out n1uch out\vard aid: all depends upon your deyelop- 
ing thelIl properly," The obligation of a clergynlan to 
work upon luen III orally in the ordinary 
ense, alld relig- 
iously in the higher sense, fully coincided 'vith his 
mental tendencies, His lnarked Ílnpulse, even as a 
youth, was to impart to others, and to excite in theIn, 
his own just and pious sentiments; and his favoul'ite 
occupation ,vas the observation of hÜnse1f and of his fel- 
low men, The former \val') facilitated, if not forced Ui/ OU 
him, by an internal sensitiveness; the latter by a keen 
glance, which could quickly read the out\vard expre
- 
sion, Still, he was not born for contenlplation: prop- 
erly speaking, the gift of conveyiug his ideas to 
others was not his, But he felt rather, ,vith an his 
powers, impelled to activity, to action; and I have llPYCr 
known anyone who was more unceasingly active than 
Lavater, nut because our illwar<l lllOral nature iR in- 
corporated in outward ('onditi()Jl
, whpt ht.J' "e belong to 
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a fanlÏly, a class, a guild,. a city, or a state, he was 
obliged, in his desire to influence others, to COine into 
contact with all these external things, and to set thenl 
in motion. Helice arose nlany a collision, lllany an 
entanglement, especially as the cOlllll1onwealth of \vhich 
he was by birth a llleIl1ber, enjoyed, under the most 
precise and accurately defined lill1Íts, an achnirable 
hereditary freedonl, The republican from his boyhood 
is accustolued himself to think and to converse on pub- 
lic affairs, In the first bloolll of his life the youth sees 
the period approaching \vhen, as a meluber of a free 
corporation, he \vill have to give or to \vithhold his 
vote, If he \vishes to fOrIn a just and independent 
judgment, he must, before all things, convince hilllself 
of the worth of his fello\v citizens; he must learn to 
know them; he must inquire into their sentÏInents and 
their capacities; and thus, in aiming to read others, he 
becomes intÏInate \vith his own bosom, 
Under such circumstances Lavater 'was trained early; 
and this business of life seems to have occupied him 
more than the study of languages, and that ana- 
lytic criticism which is not only allied to that study, 
but is its foundation as well as its aim, In later years, 
when his attainments and his views had reached a 
boundless comprehensiveness, he frequently said, both 
in jest and in earnest, that he \vas not a learned man. 
It is precisely to this \vant of deep and solid learning 
that \ve must ascribe the fact that he adhered to the 
letter of the Bible, and even to the translation, and 
found in it nourishment, and assistance enough for all 
that he sought and designed, 
Very soon, however, this circle of action in a corpora- 
tion or guild, with its slow movenlent, became too nar- 
row for the quick nature of its occupant, For a youth, 
to be upright is not difficult; and a pure conscience 
revolts at the wrong of \vhich it is stilJ innocent, The 
oppressions of a bailiff (Landvogt) lay plain before the 
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eyes of the citizens, but it was by no means easy to 
briug him to justice, Lavater, having associated a friend 
with hiulself, anonynlously threatened the guilty bailiff: 
The nlatter becanle notorious, and an investigation ,vas 
rendered necessary. The crill1Ïnal was punished, but 
the prompters of this act of justice were blamed if not 
abused. In a well-ordered state, even the right must 
not be brought about in a \vrong ,yay. 
On a tour ,vhich Lavater no,v made through Ger- 
many, he came into contact with educated and right 
thinking men; but that served only to confirm his pre- 
vious thoughts and convictions, and on his return honle 
he worked from his o,vn resources with greater freedolTI 
than ever. A noble and gooù lilan, he ,vas conscious 
within himself of a lofty conception of humanity; and 
whatever inexperience contradicts such a conception, 
- all the undeniable defects which renlove everyone 
from perfection, - he reconciled by his idea of the 
Divinity which in the midst of ages caIne do,vn into 
hunlan nature in order completely to restore its earlier 
Image, 
So much by way of preface on the tendencies of this 
eminent man; and no,v, before all things, for a bright 
picture of our nleeting and personal intercourse, Our 
correspondence had not long been carried on, when he 
announced to me and to others, that in a voyage up the 
Rhine, which he ,vas about to undertake, he ,vould soon 
visit Frankfort, Inlmediately there arose a great excite- 
ment in our world; all were curious to see so renlark- 
able a person; ulany hoped to profit by him in the ,yay 
of nloral and religious culture; the skeptics prepared to 
distinguish thenlselves by grave objections; the con- 
ceited felt sure of entangling and confounding him by 
argtunents in which they had strengthened thenlselves, 
- in short, there ,vas everything, thf're was all the 
favour and disfavour, ,vhich a,vait a distinguÜ
hed Ulan 
who intends to lueddle with this nlotley ,vorlù, 
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Our first llleeting \vas hearty: \ve embraced each 
other in the IllOst friendly way, and I found him just 
like \vhat I had seen in lllany portraits of him, I 
sa\v living and active before me an individual quite 
unique, and distinguished in a way that no one had 
seen before or \vill see again, Lavater, on the con- 
trary, at the first rnolllent, betrayed, by sonle peculiar 
exclanlations, that I \vas not \vhat he had expected. 
Hereupon I assured hiIn, \vith the realism which had 
been born in llle, and \vhich I had cultivated, that, as 
it had pleased God and Nature to make nle in that 
fashion, \ve must rest content with it, The most inl- 
pOl'iant of the points on \vhich in our letters we had 
been far frorn agreeing, becalne at onoo subjects of con- 
versation; but we had not tiIlle to discuss thenl 
thoroughly, and sonlething occurred to me that I had 
never before experienced, 
The rest of us, \vhenever we \vish to speak of affairs 
of the soul and of the heart, were wont to withdra\v 
fronl the crowd and even. fronl an society, because in 
the many niodes of thinking, and the different degrees 
of culture anlong lllen, it is difficult to be on an under- 
standing, even with a fe\v, But Lavater \vas of a 
wholly different turn: he liked to extend his influence 
as far as possiLle, and \vas not at ease except in a 
crowd, for the instruction and entertainnlent of which 
he possessed an especial talent, based on his great skill 
in physiognonlY, He had a \vollderful facility of dis- 
criminating persons and minds, by which he quickly 
understood the mental state of aU around him, 'Yhen- 
ever, therefore, this judgnlent of lTIen \vas lllet by a 
sincere confession, a true-hearted inquiry, he \vas able, 
fronl the abundance of his internal and external experi- 
ence, to satisfy everyone \vith an appropriate answer, 
The deep tenderness of his look, the lllarked s\veetness 
of his lips, and even the honest Swiss dialect which 
,vas heard through his High GennaD, \vith many other 
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things that distinguished hilli, inlluediately placed all 
wholn he addressed quite at their ease, Even the 
slight stuop in his carriage, together \"ith his rather 
hollow chest, contributed not a little to balance in the 
eyes of the remainder of the compauy the weight of his 
commanding presence, Toward presuTliptioll and arro- 
gance he knew how to delnean hÜuself with calmness 
and address; for, while seeming to yield, he would 
suddenly briug forward, like a diarlloud-shield, SOllie 
grand view, of \vhich his naITo\v-n1Ìnde(1 olJponent 
would never have thought: and at the sallie titue he 
would so agreeably moderate the light \vhich flowed 
froln it, that such Inen felt themselves instructed and 
con vinced, - so long at least as they were in his pres- 
ence. Perhaps with many the Ünpression continued to 
operate long afterward, for even conceited 111eu are alsu 
kindly: it is only necessary Ly gentle influences to 
soften the hard shell which encluses the fruitful kernel. 
\Vhat caused him the greatest pain \VaH the presence 
of persons \vhose olÜ\vard ugliness must irrevocably 
stam}J therll decided enen1Ïes of his theory as to the 
significance of forms, They COIlll11only eIllployed a 
considerable alnount of COllnllon sense, and other gifts 
and talents, in vehement hostility and paltry doubts, 
to \veaken a doctrine which appeared offensive to their 
self-love; for it was not easy to find allY one so lllag- 
nanirnous as Socrates, who interpreted his faun-like ex- 
terior in favour of an acquired III orality. To Lavater 
the hardness, the obduracy, of such antagonists was 
horrible: and his opposition \vas not free frOIH passion; 
just as the slnelting-fire n1ust attack the resisting ore 
as sornething troublesome and hostile. 
In such a case a confidential conyersation, such as 
might appeal to our o\vn cases and eXlJerience, \VaH not 
to be thought of: ho\vever, r was lnuch ÏllstnlctL}(l 1y 
observin a the manner in which he treated r11en, - in- 
t:) 
stl'ucted, I say, not irnproved by it; for 111Y position \vas 
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,vholly different fronl his, He that works nlorally loses 
none of his efforts, for there conIes from them much 
more fruit than the parable of the Sower too Inodestly 
represents, But he whose labours are artistic fails 
utterly in every ,york that is not recognised as a work 
of art, :FrOln this it may be judged how inlpatient my 
dear synlpathising readers were accustomed to make 
me, and for what reasons I had such a great dislike to 
come to an understanding with theIn, I now felt but 
too vi vicHy the difference Let,veen the effectiveness of 
nlY labours and those of Lavater, His prevailed 
while he ,vas present, n1Ïne when I was absent, Every 
one who at a distance ,vas dissatisfied with him became 
his friend when they nIet; and everyone, who, judging 
by my work, considered me an1ÏaLle, found himself 
greatly deceived when he canle in contact with a man 
of coldness and reserve, 
Merck, ,vho had just come over from Darmstadt, 
acted the part of Mephistopheles, especially ridiculing 
the importunities of the 'vomen, As SOlne of these 
were closely exan1Ïning the apartments which had been 
set apart for the prophet, and, above all, his bed-cham- 
ber, the wag said that "the pious souls wished to see 
where they had laid the Lord," Nevertheless he, as 
well as the others, was forced to let hÜnself be exor- 
cised, Lips, who acconlpanied Lavater, drew his 
profile as conlpletely and 'successfully as he did those 
of other men, both important and ullinlportallt, who 
were to be heaped together in the great work on Physi- 
ognorny. 
For nlyself, Lavater's society was highly influential 
and instructive; for his pressing illcitenlents to action 
set nlY calm, artistic, contenlplative nature into Illotion, 
not indeed to any ad vantage at the nloment, because 
the circumstances did but increase the distraction which 
had already laid hold of nle, S1ill, so many things 
were talked about between us, as to give rise to the 
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most earnest desire on my part to prolong the discus- 
sion, Accordingly I determined to accompany hin1 if 
he went to Erns; so that, shut up in the carriage 
and separated from the world, \ve might freely go over 
those subjects which lay nearest to both our hearts, 
l\lean\vhile the conversations bet\veen Lavater and 
Fräulein Von Klettenbel'g \vere to me exceedingly in- 
teresting and profitable, Here t\VO decided Christians 
stood in contrast to each other, and it was quite plain 
how the saIne belief nlay take a different shape accord- 
ing to the sentiments of different persons, In those 
tolerant times it \vas often enough repeated, that every 
man had his own religion and his own mode of \vorship. 
Although I did not maintain this exactly, I could, in 
the present case, perceive that lllen and \von)en need a 
different Saviour. Friiulein Von J{lettenbel'g looked 
upon hers as upon a lover to whom one yields one's 
self \vithout reserve, concentrating all joy and hope on 
hiIn alone, and \vithout douht or hesitation confiding to 
him the destiny of life, Lavater, on the other hand, 
treated his as a friend, to be imitated lovingly and \vith- 
out envy, whose n1erits he recognised and valued highly, 
and whom, for that very reason, he strove to copy and 
even to equal. \Vhat a difference bet\veen these two 
tendencies, which in general exhibit the spiritual ne- 
cessities of the two sexes! Hence \ve Inay perhaps ex- 
plain the fact that men of n10re delicate fee ling haye 
so often turned to the l\fother of God as a paragon of 
female beauty and virtue, and, like Sannazaro, have 
dedicated to her their lives and talents, occasionally 
condescending to play with the Diviue Infant, 
Ho\v n1Y two frienùs stood with regard to each other, 
and how they felt tow-ard each other, I gathered, not. 
only fronl cOllversations at \vhich 1 \vas present, but 
also from revelations \v hich buth rllade to lue in pri- 
vate. I could Dot agree entirely \vith either; for nlY 
Christ had also taken a form of his o\vn, in accordance 


, 
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with my views. Because they would not allow mine 
tu pass at all, I teased them with all sorts of paradoxes 
and exaggerations, and, \vhen they got impatient, left 
them with a jest. 
The contest bet-ween knowledge and faith \vas not 
yet the order of the day, but the two words and the 
ideas connected with them occasionally came for\vard ; 
and the true haters of the world maintained that one 
\vas as little to be relied on as the other, Accordingly 
I took pleasure in declaring in favour of both, though 
\vithout being able to gain the assent of 111Y friends. 
In Faith, I said, everything depends on the fact of be- 
lieving: what is believed is perfectly indifferent. }"aith 
is a profound sense of security in regard to both the 
present and the future; and this assurance springs 
from confidence in an inul1ense, all-powerful, and in- 
scrutable Being, The firnlness of this confidence is the 
one grand point; but \vhat \ve tlùnk of this Being de- 
pends on our other faculties, or even on circumstances, 
and is wholly indifferent, Faith is a holy vessel into 
which everyone stands ready to pour his feelings, hi
 
understanding, his inlagination, as perfectly as he can, 
With knowledge it is directly the opposite, There the 
point is, not whether we know, but what \ve know, how 
lnuch \ve know, and how well we kno\v it, Hence it 
comes that nlen may dispute about kno\vledge, because 
it can be corrected, widened, and contracted. Knowl- 
edge begins with the particular, is endless and fOrInless, 
can never be all conlprehended, or at least but dreamily, 
and thus relnains exactly the oPPQsite of 
E'aith. 
Half-truths of this kind, and the errors which arise 
from theIn, may, \vhen poetically exhibited, be exciting 
and entertaining; but in life they disturb and confuse 
conversation. For that reason I was glad to leave 
Lavater alone \vith all those ,vho wished to be edified 
through, and together with, hin1, a deprivation for 
which I was, as I subsequently found, fully compensated 
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by the journey \ve made together to Ems, Beauti- 
ful sunImer weather attended us, and Lavater was gay 
and nlost amiable, For, though of a religious and 
moral turn, he \vas by no nIeans narro\v-nlÏnded, and 
was not unluoved when, by the events of life, those 
around hinl were excited to cheerfulness and gaiety, 
He \vas sympathising, spirited, witty, and liked the sanIe 
qualities in others, provided that they \vere keVt within 
the bounds \vhich his delicate sense of propriety pre- 
scribed, If anyone ventured farther, he used to clap 
hinl on the shoulder, and by a hearty "Bisch guet ! " 
would call the rash man back to good Inanners, This 
journey afforded me instruction and inspiration of 
many kinds, 'which, ho\vever, contriLuted to a kno\\' l- 
edge of his character rather than to the governnlent and 
culture of nlY own, At EnIs I sa\v hinl again at once 
surroundeù by society of every sort; and I went back 
to Frankfort, because my little affairs \vere in such a 
state that I could scarcely absent nly-self fronl thelll 
at all, 
But I \vas not destined to be restored so speedily to 
repose, Baseclow no\v caIne in to attract Ine, and 
touch Ine on another siùe, A Ulore decided contrast 
could not be found than that bebveen the
e t,,-o nlen, 
A single glance at Basedow sho\ved the difference, 
Lavater's features lay open to the observer; but those 
of Basedow \vere crow'"ùed togeth
r, and, as it \vere, 
dra'w'll in\vard. Lavater's eye, beneath a very \viùe 
eyelid, was clear, and expressive of Viety: Baseùo\v's 
was deep in his head, slllal1, Llack, sharp, glea lllÏng 
from under bristly brows; while, on tIle contrary, 
Lavater's frontal bone was edged with t\VO arches of 
the softest bro\vl1 hair. Basedow's strong, rough voice, 
quick, sharp expressions, a kind of Rarcastic laugh, a 
rapid change of suhjects in cOllYer
ati(ln, with other 
pecúliarities, \vere all the 01'1'( ,site of the qualities and 
manners by which Lavater hfld spoiled us, Baseùo\v 
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was also much sought after in Frankfort, and his great 
talents were adn1Ïred; but he was not the man, either 
to edify souls or to lead thenl, His sole office \vas, to 
give a better cultivation to the \vide field he had 
nlarked out for hinlself, so that Hunlanity might after- 
ward take up its d\velling in it with greater ease and 
accordance \vith nature; but to this end he hastened 
even too directly, 
I could not altogether acquiesce in his plans, or 
even get a clear understanding of his vie\vs. I was, 
of course, pleased with his desire of lllaking all instruc- 
tion living and natural: his 'wish, too, that the ancient 
languages should be practised on present objects, ap- 
peared to me laudable; and I gladly ackno\vledged all 
that in his project tended to the pronlotion of activity 
and a fresher view of the world, But I \vas displeased 
that the illustrations of his elernentary work 'were even 
more distracting than its subjects: whereas, in the 
actual \vorld, possible things alone stand together; and 
for that reason, in spite of an variety and apparent 
confusion, the world has still a regularity in all its 
parts, Basedow's elernentary work, on the contrary, 
sunders it completely, inaslnuch as things \vhich in the 
world never are con) bined, are here put together on 
account of the association of ideas; and consequently 
the book is without even those palpable methodical 
advantages \vhich we nlust acknowledge in the sinlilar 
work of Anlos COlnenius, 
But the conduct of Basedow was much Inore strange 
and difficult to conlprehend than his doctrine, The 
purpose of his journey was, by personal influence, to 
interest the public in his philanthropic enterprise, and, 
indeed, to open, not only hearts, but purses, He had 
the po\ver of speaking grandly and convincingly of his 
schenle, and everyone willingly conceded \vhat he 
asserted, But in a nlost illexplicalde "ray he påiued 
the feelings of the very nlen whose assistauce he 
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wished to gain; nay, he outraged them unnecessarily, 
through his inability to keep back his opinions and 
fancies on religious subjects. In this respect, too, 
Basedo\vappeared the very opposite of Lavater, 'Yhile 
the latter received the BiLle literally, aud \vith its 
\vhole contents, as being 'word for \vord in force, and 
applicable, even at the present day, the fornler had the 
most unquiet itching to renovate everything, and to 
relllodel both the doctrines and the ceremonies of the 
Church in confornÚty \vith sonle odd notions of his 
o\vn, :\Iost Ílnprudently he sho\ved no nlercy to those 
conceptions which come not' inllnediately frollI the 
Bible, but froln its interpretation, - all thuse expres- 
sions, technical philosophical tenlls, or sensible figures, 
with \vhich Councils anJ }'athers of the Church had 
tried to explain the inexpressible, or to confute heretics, 
In a harsh and unwarrantable \vay, and before all alike, 
he declared hÏ1nself the sworn enelllY of the Trinity, 
and would never desist from arguing against this uni- 
versally adlllitted nlystery, I, too, haJ to suffer a good 
deal froIn this kind of entertainment in private con- 
versation, and was compelled again and again to listen 
to his tirades about the" Hypostasis" and" Ousia," as 
well as the "Prosopon," To meet them all, I had 
recourse to the weapons of paradox, and, soaring even 
above the flight of his opinions, ventured to oppose his 
rash assertions with something rasher of my O\VIl, 
This gave a new excitement to my mind; and as Base- 
dow was much more extensively read, and had more 
skill in the fencing tricks of disputation than a fol- 
lower of nature like myself, I had always to exert 
myself the more, the Inore important were the points 
which were discussed bet\veen us, 
Such a splendid opportunity to exercise, if not to 
enlighten, lIlY lllind, I could not allo\v to pa
s away 
in a hurry, I prevailed on IllY father and frielld
 to 
lllanage my most pressing affairs, and now Sét off 
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again froln Frankfort in the company of Basedow. 
But what a difference did I feel when I recalled the 
gentle spirit which breathed fronl Lavater! Pure 
,hÜnself, he created around hiln a pure circle, At his 
side one became like a luaiden, for fear of presenting 
before hirn anything repulsive. Basedow, on the con- 
trary, being altogether absorùeù in hÜllself, could not 
pay any attention to his external appearance. His 
ceaseless slnoking of \vretched tobacco was of itself 
extremely disagreeable, especially as his pipe was no 
sooner out, than he brought forth a dirtily prepared 
kind of tinder, which took fire. quickly, but gave out a 
horrid stench, and every time poisoned the air insuffer- 
ably \vith the first \vhiff, I called this preparation 
"The Basedovian Stench-tinder" (stink-schwauun), and 
declared that it ought to be introduced into K at ural 
History under this nalne, This greatly anlused hinl; 
and, to lny disgust, he minutely eXplained the hated 
preparation, taking a nlalicious pleasure in my a version 
fronl it. It \vas one of the deeply rooted, disagreeable 
peculiarities of this adn1Írably gifted nlan, that he was 
fond of teasing, and would sting the Illost dispassionate 
persons, He could never see anyone quiet, but would, 
in a hoarse voice, provoke hÜn \vith mocking irony, or 
put hÜn to confusion by an unexpected question, and 
laughed bitterly \vhen he had gained his end; yet he 
was pleased when the object of his jests was quick 
enough to collect himself, alid gave hÜn a retort. 
How nluch greater was no\v my longing for Lavater! 
He, too, seelned to be rejoiced when he sa\v nle again, 
and confided to l11e much that he had learned, espe- 
cially in reference to the various characters of his fel- 
low guests, among whom he had already succeeded in 
making lnany friends and disciples, For my part I 
found here several old acquaintances; alid in those 
wholn I had not seen for many years, I began to 
notice what in youth long relnains concealed froIn us, 
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namely, that men grow old and women change. The 
conlpany becanle lllore numerous every day. There 
was no end to the dancing; and as, in the two princi- 
pal bath-houses, people came into pretty close contact, 
the familiarity led to many a practical joke. Once I 
disguised nlyself as a village clergynlan, while an inti- 
111ate friend took the character of his wife: by our 
excessive and trou blesC?me politeness, \ve \vere tolera- 
bly amusing to the elegant society, and so put every 
one into good humour, Of serenades at evening, n1Ïd- 
night, and Illorning, there 'was no lack; and we juniOI'8 
enjoyed but little sleep, 
To make up for these dissipations, I ahvays passed 
a part of the night 'with Basedow, He never went to 
bed, but dictated without cessation, Occasionally he 
cast hilllSelf on the couch, and slumbered; 'While his 
anlanuensis sat quietly, pen ill hand, ready to continue 
his \vork \vhen the half:-a\vakened author should once 
again give free course to his thoughts, All this took 
place in a close, confined chamber, filled \vith the 
fumes of tobacco and the odious tinder, As often as I 
was disengaged from a dallce, I hastened up to Base- 
do\v, ",'ho was ready at once to speak and dispute on 
any question; and \vhen, after a tirne, I hurried again 
to the ballroonl, before I had closed the door behind 
me he would reSUIDe the thread of his es
ay as conl- 
posedly as if he had been engaged with nothing else. 
"\Ve also made together IllalJY excursiolls into the 
neigh1Joluhood, visiting the cliátcWll.è, especially those 
of noble ladies, 'who \vere every\vhere nlore inclined 
than the lnen to receive anything laying claim to 
intellect or n1.Ïnd, At Nassau, at the house of Frau 
von Stein, a IllOSt estÏ1naLle lady, \\-ho enjoyed uni- 
versal respect, ,ve found a large conlpany. Frau von 
Laroche \\Tas likewise present, and there was no lack 
of young ladies and children, Here Lavater ",'as 
doonled to be put to InallY a phy
iogllomical tenlpta- 
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tion, which consisted mainly in our seeking to palm 
upon hÜn the accidents of culti vation as original 
forms; but his eye \vas too sure to be deceived, I, 
too, was called on as much as ever to maintain the 
truth of the "SOlTO\VS of Werther," and to name the 
residence of Charlotte, a desire which I declined to 
gratify, not in the politest Inanller, On the other 
hand, I collected the children around 111e in order 
to tell theln very \vonderful stories, all about \vell- 
known things, in which I had the great advantage, 
that no menlber of lilY circle of hearers could ask nle 
with any importunity what part was truth and what 
fiction, 
Basedo\v affirmed that the only' thing necessary was 
a better education of youth, and to prolllote this end he 
called upon the higher and \vealthy classes fQr consid- 
erable contributions. But hardly had his reasoning 
and his Ì111passioned eloquence excited, not to say, \von 
to his purpose, the sYlupathy of his auditors, \vhen 
the evil anti-trinitarian spirit came upon hinl; so that, 
,vithout the least sense of where he ,vas, he broke forth 
into the strangest discourses, which in his o\vn opinion 
,vere highly religious, but, according to the convictions 
of those around hÜn, highly blasphemous, All sought 
a renled.y for this evil: Lavater, by gentle seriousness; 
I, by jests, leading off froln the subject; and the ladies 
by alnusing walks; but harillony could not be restored. 
A Christian conversation, such as had been expected 
fronl the presence of Lavater; a discourse on education, 
such as had been anticipated frollI Basedo\v; and a 
sentimental onc, for \vhich it was thought I should be 
ready, - all were at once disturbed an<l (lestroyed, On 
our return hOlne, Lavater reproached hin1; but I pun- 
ished him in a humourous ,vay, The \veather was 
wann, and the tobacco-smoke had perhaps contributed 
to the dryness of Basedo\v's palate: he \vas dying for 
a glass of beer; and, seeing a tavern at a distance on 
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the road, he eagerly ordered the coaclllnan to stop 
there, But, just as he ,vas driving up to the door, I 
called out to hill} loudly and inlperiously," Go on!" 
Basedow, taken by surprise, could hardly get the con- 
trary command out of his husky voice. I urged the 
coaclunan l110re yehemently, and he obeyed me, Base- 
do\v cursed 111e, and \vas ready to fall on 1ne w-ith his 
fists; but I replied to hitn \vith the greatest COlllposure, 
" Father, be quiet ! You' ought to thank nle, Luckily 
you didn't see the Leer-sign! It \vas twu triangles put 
together across each other, N o 'v, you COllllllonly get 
mad about one triangle; and, if you had set eyes on 
t,vo, \ve should have had to get yon a strait-jacket," 
This juke threw hinl into a fit of immoderate laughter, 
in the intervals of \vhich he scolded and cursed me; 
\vhile Lavater exercised his patience on both the young 
fool and the old one, 
When, in the n1Ïddle of July, Lavater was preparing 
to depart, Basedo\v thought it advantageous to join 
him; while I had becolne so accustollled to this rare 
society, that I could not bring Inyself to give it up, 
vVe had a delightful journey do,vn the Lahn: it \vas 
refreshing alike to heart and senses, At the sight of 
an old ruined castle, I \vrute the song" Hoch auf den) 
alten Thurme steht" (" High on the ancient Turret 
stands "), in Lips's albu1l1; and, as it was ,veIl received, 
I \vrote, after lIlY evil habit, all kinds of doggerel 
rhymes and comicalities on the succeeding pages, in 
order to destroy the iInpression. I rejoice<l to see the 
nlagnificent Rhine once 1110re, and was delighted with 
the astollishrnent of those who had llP\'er lwfore en- 
joyed this splendi(l spectacle, 'Ve landed at Coblentz: 
wherever \ve \vent, the cro\vd was very great; anù 
each of the three excited interest and curiosity. UaRe- 
do,v and I seerned to strive \vhich could hèhaye most 
outrageously, I.flyater conducted hinlst'lf 1'ationa n,Y 
and ,vith judgn1cnt, only he could not cOllceal Ins 
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favourite opinions; and thus with the best designs he 
appeared very odd to all n1en of mediocrity. 
I have preserved the memory of a strange dinner at 
a hotel in Coblentz, in some doggerel rhymes, ,vhich 
will, perhaps, stand ,vith all their kindred in n1Y New 
Edition. I sat bet\veen Lavater and Basedow; the 
fonner was instructing a country parson on the myster- 
ies of the Revelation of St, John; and the latter was 
in vain endeavouring to prove, to an obstinate dancing- 
ll1aster, that baptisl'll was an obsolete usage, not calcu- 
lated for our tilDes, As \ve were going on to Cologne, 
I wrote in an album,- 


As though to Emn1aus, on their I'ide, 
Storlike you might have seen them, 
A prophet sat on either side, 
The worldly child between them. 


Luckily this worldly child had also a side which 
was turned toward the heavenly, and ,vhich ,vas now 
to be llloved in a ,yay '\\
holly peculiar, 'Vhile in Ems 
I had rejoiced to hear, that, in Cologne, \ve shuuld find 
the brothers Jacobi, ,vho with other eminent men had 
set out to llleet and show attention to our two renlark- 
able travellers. On my part, I hoped for forgive- 
ness from them for sundry little improprieties which 
had originated in the great love of n1Ïschief that 
Herder's keen hunlour had excited in us, The letters 
and poems in which Gleim and George Jacobi publicly 
rejoiced in each other, had given us opportunity for all 
sorts of sport; and ,ve had not reflected that there is 
just as much self-conceit in giving pain to others ,vhen 
they are comfortalJle, as in showing an excess of kind- 
ness to one's self or to one's friends, By this means, 
a certain dissension had arisen bet,veen the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, of so slight Ünportance, ho'\\?ever, that 
mediation ,vas easy, For this the ladies were particu- 
larly well adapted, Sophia Laroche had already given 
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us the best idea of the noble brothers, l\Ille, Fahlnler 
, 
who had come to Frankfort from Düsseldorf, anù ,vho 
was intimate with their circle, by the great tenderness 
of her sympathies, and the unCOlnmon cultivation of 
her mind, furnished an evidence of the worth of the 
society in which she had grown up. She gradually put 
us to shame by her patience with our harsh U pper- 
Saxon manner, and taught us forbearance by letting us 
feel that we ourselves stood in need of it, The true- 
heartedness of the younger sister of the Jacobis, the 
gaiety of the wife of Fritz Jacobi, turned our lninds 
and eyes more and more to these regions, The latter 
was qualified to ca pti vate me entirely; possessed of a 
correct feeling without a trace of sentimentality, and 
with a lively way of speaking, she was a fiue N ether- 
lands WOlnan, .who, \vithout any expression of sensual- 
ity, by her robust 'nature called to mind the women of 
Rubens, Both these ladies, in longer and shorter visits 
at Frankfort, had fornled the closest alliance with lny 
· sister, and had expanded and enlivened the severe, stiff, 
and SOlnew hat loveless, nature of Cornelia. Thus Düs- 
selùorf and Pelnpelfort had interested our Ininds and 
hearts, even in Frankfort, 
Accordingly our first meeting in Cologne was at once 
frank and confidential, for the good opinion of the 
ladies had not been ,vithout its influence at hOlue, I 
was not now treated, as hitherto on the journey, as 
Inerely the n1Ïsty tail of the t,vo great comets: all 
around paid me particular attention, and showed IHe 
abundant kindness, ,vhich they also seetHed inclined 
to receive frorn lIle in return. I ,vas weary of my pre- 
vious follies and impertinences, behind \vhich, in truth, 
I only hid my impatience, to find during the journey 
so little care taken to satisfy my heart and f\oul. 
Hence \vhat ,vas \vithin HIe burst out like a torrent; 
, 
and this is perhaps the reason why I recollect so little 
of individual events. The thoughts we have haù, the 
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pictures we have seen, can be again called up before 
the mind and the imagination: but the heart is not so 
complaisant; it \vill not repeat its agreeable elnotions, 
And least of all are we aLle to recall mOlnents of enthu- 
siaslll: they conle upon us unprepared, and we yield 
to thenl unconsciously, For this reason, others, who 
observe us at such mOlnents, have a better and clearer 
insight into \vhat passes within us than \ve ourselves. 
Religious conversations I had hitherto gently de- 
clined: to plain questions I had not unfrequently 
replied with harshness, because they seemed to 111e 
too narro\v in comparison with ,.vhat I sought, When 
anyone wished to force upon nle his sentiments and 
opinions of my compositions, but especially when I was 
afflicted \vith the demands of comnlon sense, and people 
told me decidedly \vhat I ought to have done or left 
undone, I got out of all patience: alid the conversation 
broke off, or crumbled to pieces; so that no one went 
away \vith a particularly good opinion of me, It would 
have been nluch more natural to make myse1f gentle 
and friendly, but Iny feelings would not be schooled. 
They needed to be expanded by free good will, and to 
be lnoved to a surrender by sincere sympathy, One 
feeling which prevailed greatly with me, and could 
never find an expression odd enough for itself, was a 
sense of the past and present together in one, - a phe- 
nomenon which brought something spectral into the 
present, It is expressed in nlany of 111Y smaller and 
larger works, and always has a beneficial influence in a 
poem, though, \vhenever it began to mix itself up with 
actual life, it nlust ha ve appeared to everyone strange, 
inexplicable, perhaps gloomy, 
Cologne ,vas the place 'where antiquity had such an 
incalculable effect upon nle. The ruins of the cathe- 
dral (for an unfinished work is like one destroyed) 
called up the elnotions to which T had been accus- 
tomed at Strasburg. Artistic considerations were out 
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of the question; too much and too little ,vere given 
me; and there was no one who could help me out of 
the labyrinth of ,vhat had been pel'fo1'lned and what 
proposed, of the fact and of the plan, of ,,,,hat had been 
built and what only designed., as our industrious, per- 
severing friends no,vac1ays are ready to do, In com- 
pany with others I did indeed adlnire its 'wonderful 
chapels and columns; but "'hen alone J ahvays gloonl- 
ily lost myself in this world-edifice, thus checked in its 
creation while far from complete. Here, too, ,vas a 
great idea never realised! It 'would Reem, indeed, as 
if the architecture were there onl)" to convince UR, that 
by lllany rnen, in a series of years, nothing can be 
accomplished, and that in art and in deeds only that 
is achieved ,vhich, like l\linerva, springs fuH-gro,vn 
and armed from the head of its inventor, 
At these moments, which oppressed more than they 
cheered Iny heart, I little thought that the tender- 
est and fairest emotion ,vas in store for nle near at 
hand. I ,vas persuaded to visit J appach's house, and 
here all that I had been ,vont to f
l'm for nly
elf in 
my mind canle actually and sensiLly before nlY eyes, 
TIlls family had probably long ago beconle extinct; 
but on the ground floor, ,vhich opened upon a garden, 
we found everything unchanged, A pavenlent of 
brownish-red tiles, of a rhonllJoiùal forIlI, regularly 
laid; carved chairs with clllhroidel'ed seats and high 
backs; flap-tables; nletal éhandeliers 
uriously Ï1Jlaid, 
on heavy feet; an iIlllnense fireplace with its appropri- 
ate utensils; everything in harnlony with those early 
times, and in the ,vhole 1'00111 nothing ne,\'; nothing 
belonging to the present but ()ur
f1lvcs, But ,,,hat 
more than all heightened and cOlllpleted the clnotions 
thus stl'angßly excited ,vas a large family pieture oyer 
the firepla
e, There sat the fOl'lller wpalthy ill ha Litallt 
of this abode surrounùed Lv his ,\ ife and children,- 
, v 
there were they in all the freshness of life, and as if 
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of yesterday, or rather of to-day; and yet all of thel11 
had passed R\Vay, These young, round-cheeked chil- 
dren had gro\vn old; and, but for this 'clever likeness, 
not a trace of thenl \yould have remained, Ho\v I 
acted, how I denleaned lllyself, when overCOlne by 
these impressions, I cannot say, The lo\vest depths of 
my hUlnan affections and poetic sensibilities were laid 
bare in the boundless stirring of my heart: all that 
was good and loving in lIlY soul seelned to open and 
break forth. In that nlOlnent, without further proba- 
tion or debate, I gained for life the affection and 
confidence of those elninent men, 
As a result of this union of soul and intellect, in 
,vhich all that ,vas living in each came forth upon his 
lips, I offered to recite 111Y ne\vest and most favourite 
ballads, "Del' König von Thule" (" The King of 
Thule "), and" Es \var ein Buhle frech genug" (" There 
was a barefaced lover \vho" 1), had a good effect; and 
I brought them forth \vith n10re feeling, as my poeuls 
'were stiU bound to Iny heart, and as they seldoll1 
passed my lips, }1"'or, in the presence of persons 'who 
I feared could not synlpathise ,vith my tender sensibil- 
ity, I felt restrained; and frequently, in the midst of a 
recitation, I have becollle confused, and could not get 
right again, Ho\v often, for that reason, have I been 
accused of 'wilfulness, and of a strange, whÎ1nsical 
disposition! 
Although poetic composition just then mainly occu- 
pied me, and exactly suited my tenTperament, I \vas 
still no stranger to reflection on all kinds of subjects; 
and Jacobi's tendency to the unfathoillable, which ,vas 
so original, and so much in accordance with his nature, 
was most ,velconle and agreeable to me, Here no 


1 The title of the poem is "Del' untreue Knabe" (" The Faith- 
less Boy") ; and in the first line of it, as published in Göthe's 
collected works, "l{nabe" will be found instead of "Buhle."- 
TRANS, 
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controversy arose, - neither a Christian one, as \vith 
Lavater, nor a didactic one, as \vith Basedow, The 
thoughts which Jacobi inlparted to 111e fio\veù inllnedi- 
ately from his heart, Jlo\v profoundly \vas I llloved 
when, in unlin1ited confidence, he revealed to 1He even 
the most hidden longings of his soul! Froln so an1az- 
ing a cornbinatioll of n1ental \vants, passion, and ideas, 
I could only gather presentÜnellts of 'what llIight, per- 
haps, afterwarù gro\v 1110re clear to Ine, Happily, I 
had alreaùy prepared, if not fully cultivated, rnyself in 
this respect, having in SOI11e degree appropriated the 
thoughts and 111illd of an extraordinary Ulall, though 
D1Y study of hÜn had Leen incorn}Jlete and hasty; but 
I was already conscious of Ï1nportant illfiuences derived 
froln this source, This rnind, \vhich had worked upon 
me thus decisively, and \vhich \vas destined to affect 
so deeply lny \vhole rnode of thinking, ,vas Spinoza, 
After looking through the \vorld in vain, to find a 
ll1eans of developlnent for DlY strange nature, I at last 
fell upon the" Ethics" of this philosopher, Of \\7hat 
I read out of the \vork, and of what I read iuto it, I 
can give no account, But I certainly found in it a 
sedative for DlY passions, and that a free, ,vide vie\v 
over the sensible and III oral worlù seenled to open 
before TI1e, But \vhat especially riveted rIle to hÜn 
was the utter disinterestedness \vhich shone forth in 
his every sentence, That \voIH.lerful selltÏ111ent, (( He 
who truly loves G'od Blust not desire God to love hirn 
in return," together \vith all the prelÏ111iuary proposi- 
tions on which it rests, ancl all the consequences that 
follo\v from it, filled lIlY \"hole lUÏ1HI. To l,e disinter- 
ested in everything, but lllost of all in love and friend- 
ship, was lny highest desire, IllY llHlxiln, IllY practice; 
so that that su hsequent hasty saying of llline, "If I 
love thee, \vhat is that to thcp ?" was spoken right out 
of IllY heart, ::\Iol'eoyer, it lllu
t noL l,e forgotten here 
that the closest ullioll:-J are thu
c of opposites. The 
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all-composing cahnness of Spinoza was in striking con- 
trast with Iny all-disturbing activity; his matherl1atical 
method \vas the direct opposite vf 111Y poetic humour 
and my way of writing; and that very precision, which 
was thought ill-adapted to llloral subjects, lnade TIle 
his enthusiastic disciple, his nlost decided \vorshipper, 
1\lind and heart, understanding and sense, sought each 
other 'with an eager affinity, binding together the 1110St 
different natures. 
A.t this tinIe, ho\veyer, all \vithin was fermenting 
and seething in the first action and reaction, Fritz 
J acvbi, the first \VhOln I suffered to look into the 
chaos, and whose nature ,vas also toiling in its own 
extreme depths, heartily received Iny confidence, re- 
sponded to it, and endeavoured to lead TIle to his own 
opinions. He, too, felt an unspeakable nlental 'want: 
he, too, did not \vish to have it appeased by outward 
aid, but aÌ1ned at development and illull1ination from 
within, I could not con1prehend ,vhat he cOTIlmuni- 
cated to me of the state of his mind, so much the less, 
indeed, because I could forrll no idea as to 111Y own, 
Still, as he \vas far in ad vance of me in philosophical 
thought, and even in the study of Spinoza, he endeav- 
oured to guide and enlighten n1Y obscure efforts, Such 
a purely intellectual relationship \vas new to 111e, and 
excited a passionate longing for further COll1rl1union, 
A.t night, after we had parted, and retired to our 
cham bel's, I often sought bÌ1n again, With the moon- 
light trelubling over the broad Ilhine, \ve stood at the 
window, and revelled in that full interchange of ideas, 
which, in such splendid 11lOlnents of confidence, swell 
forth so abundantly. 
Still, of the unspeakable joy of those mornents, I can 
no\v give no account. l\luch 1110re distinct to nlY 
111ind is an excursion to the hunting-seat of Bensberg, 
which, lying on the right shore of the Rhine, corIl- 
manded the most splendid pros}?ect. What delighted 
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me beyond measure was the decorations of the \vall
 
by Weenix, They represented a large, open hall; sur- 
rounded by colunlns; at the foot of these, as if fann- 
ing the plinth, lay all the aninlals that the chase can 
fiirnish, skilfully arranged; and over these again the 
eye ranged over a wide landscape, The \vonderful 
artist had expended his whole skill in giving life to 
these lifeless creatures, In the delineation of their 
\videly varying coats, the bristles, hair, or feathers, 
with the antlers and claws, he had equalleù nature; 
\vhile, in the effect produced, he had excelled her, 
\Vhen \ve had adu1Ïred these \vorks ùf art sufficiently 
as a \vhole, \ve \vere led to reflect 011 the handling by 
which such pictures, combining so much spirit and 
mechanical skill, \vere produced, 'Ye could not u nder- 
stand ho\v they could be created by the hanùs of Ulan, 
or by any of his instruments, The pencil \vas not 
sufficient: peculiar preparations rnust be supposed to 
make such variety possible, \Vhether \ve ealne close 
to thenl, or \vithdrew to a distance, our astonislll11ent 
was equal: the cause was as \vonderful as the 
effect, 
Our further journey up the Rhine wa
 cheerful and 
happy, The \videning of the river invites the luinù 
to expand itself like\vise, and to look into the distance, 
We arrived at Düsseldorf, and thence caine to Peln- 
pelfort, a most delightful and beautiful resting-place, 
where a spaciou
 lnansion, opening upon extensive and 
well-kept garden
, collected together a thoughtful and 
refined circle, The lllelnbers of the fan1Ïly were llU- 
lnerous; and strangers, who found abundant enjoYlnent 
in so rich and agreeable a neigh bourbooù, were never 
wanting, 
In the Düs:-:;eldorf gallery, IllY predilection for the 
Flelnish school found anlple nourishnlent, There 
\vere \vhole halls filled \vith these vigorouR, sturdy 
pictures, brilliant \vith a fulness of nature; and, if IllY 
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judgnIent was not enlarged, IllY store of know ledge was 
enriched, and my love for art confirn1ed, 
The beautiful conlposure, content1l1ent, and firmness, 
which lllarked the leading character of this fan1ily 
circle, quickly lllanifested theulselves to the observant 
eye of the thoughtful guest, \vho could not fail to per- 
ceive that a wide sphere of influences had here its 
centre, The activity and opulence of the neigh bour- 
ing cities and villages contributed not a little to en- 
hance this feeling of in\vard satisfaction, '\Ve visited 
Elberfeld, and were delighted with the busy aspect 
of so Inany flourishing nlanufactories, Here we fell 
in again \vith our friend Jung, COlhlllonly known as 
Stilling, vvho had gone even to Coblentz to llleet us, 
and \vho always had his faith in God and his truth 
to\vard men as his nlost precious attendants, Here 
we sa\v hÜn in his o\vn circle, and saw with pleasure 
, the confidence reposed in hin1 by his fellow citizens, 
who, though occupied \vith earthly gain, did not leave 
the heavenly treasures out of view. The sight of this 
industrious region was satisfactory, because its pros- 
perity was the result of order and neatness, In the 
contemplation of these things we passed happy 
days, 
\Yhen I returned to Iny friend Jacobi, I enjoyed the 
rapturous feeling springing frOlll a union of the inner- 
1l10st soul. '\Ye were both inspired by the liveliest 
hope of an influence in COllinlon; and I urgently 
pressed him to nlake an exhibition, in sonle striking 
form or other, of all that vvas acting and nloving within 
hÏ1n, This \vas the llleans by vvhich I had escaped 
fron1 nlan)'" perplexities, and I hoped that it vvould 
relieve him also, He did not object, but undertook 
the task \vith zeal; and ho\v HIuch that is good and 
beautiful and consolatory has he accolnplishe
! And 
so, at last, we parted \vith the happy feeling of eternal 
union, and \vholly without a preseutiment that our 
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labours \vouk1 aSSUlue the opposite directions, \vhich, 
in the course of life, they so lnarkedly took, 
Whatever else occurred to HIe on the return down 
the Rhine has altogether vanished fron1 n1Y memory, 
partly because the second impressions of natural ob- 
jects are wont, in my mind, to be mingled with the 
first; and partly because, \vith my thoughts turned 
inwardly, I \vas endeavouring to arrange the varied 
experience I on myself had gained, and to \vork up 
what had affected me, Of one important result, as it 
impelled me to creative efforts \vhich kept me occu- 
pied for a long time, I will now speak, 
With my la\vless disposition, with a life and action 
so aÏ1nless and purposeless, the observation could not 
long escape n1e, that Lavater and Basedow enIployed 
intellectual and even spiritual means for ,earthly ends, 
It soon struck IDe, \vho spent IUY talents and my days 
on no object whatever, that these two III en, while 
endeavouring to preach their doctrines, to teach and 
to convince, had each, in his o\vn \vay, certain views 
in the background, the advancelnent of \vhich was to 
them of great conseqnence, Lavater went to 'work 
gently and prudently, Basedow vehenlently, rudely, 
and even awkwardly; but both \vere so convinced of 
the excellence of their favourite schelnes and uuder- 
takings, and their rnode of prosecuting thenl, that so 
far all were conlpelled to look upon thenl as men of 
sincerity, and to love and to honour then1 as such, 
In praise of Lavater especially, it could ùe said that he 
actually had higher objects; and, if he acted according 
to the wisdolIl of this 'world, it \vas in the belief that 
the end would hallo\v the nleans, As I observed 
them both, nay, indeed frankly told thel11 nlY opinions 
and heard theirs in return, the thought arose in 111e, 
that every highly gifted Inan is called upon to diffuse 
whatever there is of ùivine within him, In atte,rupt- 
ing this, however, he COlnes in contact \vith the rough 
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world; and, in orùer to act upon it, he must put him- 
self on the same level, Thus, in a great 111easure, he 
cOlnpron1Ïses his high advantages, and finally forfeits 
theln altogether, The heavenly, the eternal, is buried 
in a body of earthly designs, alId hurried \vith it to the 
fate of the transient, FroIll this point of view I now 
regarded the career of these t\VO lnen, and they seemed 
to LHe \vOL,thy, both of hOllour and of cOlnpassioll; for 
I thought I could foresee that each ,,-ould be com- 
pelled to sacrifice the higher to the lo\ver. As I pur- 
sued all reflections of this killd to their farthest lin1Ïts, 
and looked beyond the extent of n1Y narl'O\V experience 
for sin1Ïlar cases in history, the plan occurred to 1ne 
of taking the life of )'1a.hoJnet, ,vhonl I had never been 
able to think an Ï1npostor, for a dran1atic exhibition of 
those courses ,vhich in actual life, I was strongly con- 
vinced, invåriably lead to ruin much 1110re than to 
good, I had shortly before read with great interest, 
and studied, the life of the Eastern Prophet, and was 
therefore tolerably prepared ,,,,hen the thought occurred 
to 111e. The sketch approached, on the whole, the 
regular fonn to which I \vas again inclining; although 
I still used in llloùeratioll the liberty gained for the 
stage, and arranged tÏ1ne and place according to my 
o\vn pleasure, The piece began 'with l\lahomet alone 
under the open sky, singing a hymn, In it he adores 
first of all the iunull1erable stars as so many gods; but 
as the friendly star, Gad (our Jupiter), rises, he offers 
to hinI. as the king of the stars, exclusive adoration. 
Not long after the lIloon ascends the horizon, and wins 
the eye and heart of the \vorshipper, who, presently 
refreshed and strengthened by the da \vning sun, is 
called upon for Hew praises, But these changing 
phenolnena, ho'wever delightful, are still unsatisfac- 
tory; and the mind feels that it lllUst rise yet above 
itself. It Illounts, therefore, to God, the Only, Eternal, 
Infinite, to \vhorn all these splendid yet lin1Ìted crea- 
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tures owe their existence. I conlposed this hymn 'with 
great delight: it is no\v lost, but nÜght easily be re- 
stored for the purpose of a cantata, and would com- 
mend itself to the musical COIllposer by the variety 
of its expression. It \vould, ho\vever, be necessary 
to inlagine it sung, according to the original plan, by 
the conductor of a caravan \vith his fanÜly and tribe; 
anù thus the alternation of the voices, and the strength 
of the chorus, would be provided for. 
After Maholllet has thus converted himself, he 
imparts these feelings and sentiments to his friends. 
His wife and Ali become his disciples \vithout reserve. 
In the second act he zealously attelnpts, supported by 
the still more ardent Ali, to propagate this faith in 
the tribe, Assent and opposition fonow the variety 
of character, The contest begins, the strife becomes 
violent, and Mahomet is compelled to flee. In the 
third act he defeats his enemies, and, making his 
religion the public one, purifies the Kaaba from idols; 
but, as all this cannot be done by power, he is obliged 
to resort to cunning. vVhat in his character is earthly 
increases and extends itself: the divine retires aud is 
obscured, In the fourth act 
lahonlet pursues his 
conquests, his doctrine becomes a pretence rather than 
an end: all conceivable means must be employed, and 
barbarities become abundant. A '\VanIan, \vhose hus- 
band has been put to death by l\Iaholnet's order, 
poisons him, In the fifth act he feels that he is 
poisoned. His great cahnness, the return to himself 
and to a higher sense, make him worthy of adrniration. 
He purifies his doctrine, establishes his kingdom, and 
dies. 
Such was the sketch of a \vork 'which long occupied 
my mind, for usu
lIy I ,vas obliged to have the 
materials in lllY head before I COHlll1enced the execu- 
tion. I meant to represent the po\ver which genius 
exercises over men by character and intellect, and what 
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are its gains and losses in the process, Several of the 
songs, to be introduced in the drama, were composed 
beforehand: all that ren1ains of them, however, is what 
stands among my poenls under the title {( Mahomet's 
Gesang" (" l\Iahomet's Song "). According to the plan, 
this was to be sung by Ali in honour of his master, at 
the highest point of his success, just before the changed 
aspect of affairs resulting fronl the poison, I recollect 
also the outlines of several scenes, which here to unfold 
would lead me too far. 
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FROM these manifold diversions, ,vhich, however
 
generally gave occasion for serious, and even religious, 
reflections, I always returned to my noble friend, 
Fräulein von Klettenberg, whose presence cahned, at 
least for a moment, ll1Y stormy and undirected ilnpulses 
and passions, and to whom, next to lny sister, I liked 
best to C0111111Unicate designs like that I have just 
spoken of, I might, indeed, have perceived that her 
health was constantly failing: but I concealed it from 
myself; and this I was the better able to do as her 
cheerfulness increased with her illness, She used to 
sit, neatly dressed, in her chair at the window, and 
kindly listened to the narratives of nlY little expedi- 
tions as well as to what I read aloud to her, Often, 
too, I made sketches, in order to make her understand 
the better the descri ption of the places I had seen, 
One evening T had been recalling to nlY mind many 
different images, when, in the light of the setting SUD, 
she and all around her appeared before me as if trans- 
figured; and I could not refrain frOll1 making a dra ,ving 
of her, and of the surrounding objects in the chaInber, 
as well as my pOol' skill pennitted, In the hands of a 
skilful artist like Kersting it ,vould have lnaùe a beau- 
tiful picture, I 
ent it to a fair friend at a distance, 
and added a song as commentary and supplement: 


In this magic giasfol reflected, 
See a vision, mild and blessed: 
By the wing of God protected, 
Is our suffering friend at rest. 
26 9 
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l\iark how her endeavours hore her 
From life's waves to realms above: 
See thille image st.and before her, 
And the God who died frOlD love. 


Feel what I, amid the floating 
Of that heavenly ether, knew, 
When, the first impression noting, 
Hastily this sketch I drew, 


Though in these stanzas, as had often happened 
before, I expressed D1yself as "a stranger and for- 
eigner," in short, as a heathen, she did not take offence 
at it, On the contrary, she assured me, that in so 
doing I pleased her much 1110re than 'when I attempted 
to elnploy the Christian tern1Ïllology, \vhich somehow 
I could never apply correctly. Indeed, it had become 
a standing custOlll with me, whenever I read to her 
. missionary intelligenee, which she was always fond of 
listening to, to take the part of the pagans against the 
missionaries, and to praise their old condition as prefer- 
able to their new one, Still, she was ever gentle and 
friendly, and seemed not to have the least fear about 
me or my salvation, 
My gradual alienation from her creed arose from the 
fact that I had laid hold of it at first with too great 
zeal, with passionate love, Ever since I became 1110re 
intin1ately acquainted \vith the l\ioravians, my inclina- 
tion to this society, \vhich had united under the vic- 
torious banners of Christ, had constantly increased, It 
is exactly ill the m01l1ent of its earliest formation that a 
positi ve religion possesses its greatest attraction, On 
that account it is delightful to go back to the time of 
the apostles, where all stands forth as fresh and im- 
mediately spiritual. And thus it was that the l\Ioravian 
doctrine acquired something of a D1agical charm by ap- 
pearing to continue or rather to perpetuate the condi- 
tion of those first times, It connected i
s origin with 
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them; when it seemed to perish, it still '\vound its way 
through the '\vorld, although by unnoticed tendrils; at 
last one little germ took root beneath the protection of 
a pious and eminent lnan, and so from an unnoticed 
and apparently accidental beginning expanded once 
more over the wide 'world, In this society the most 
important point was, the inseparable combination of the 
religious and civil constitution by '\vhich the teacher 
was at the same tiIne the ruler, and the father the 
judge, What was still more distinctive of their fra- 
ternity, was that the religious head, to '\"hom unlimited 
faith was yielded in spiritual things, was also entrusted 
with the guidance of temporal affairs; and his counsels, 
whether for the government of the whole body, or for 
the guidance of the individuals, if confirmed by the 
issue of the lot, '\vere implicitly followed. Its peace 
and harmony, to which at least out,vard appearances 
testified, was most alluring; while, on the other hand, 
the n1issionary vocation seemed to call forth and to 
give employrüent t.o all n1an's active po,vers. The ex- 
cellent persons ,vhose acquaintance I n1ade at l\farien- 
born, ,vhich I had visited in the company of Councillor 
Moritz, the agent of Count von Isenburg, had gained 
my unqualified esteem; and it only depended on them- 
selves to make me their own, I studied their history 
and their doctrine, and the origin and growth of their 
society, so as to be able to give an account of it and to 
talk about it to all ,vho might feel interested in it. 
Nevertheless, the conviction ,vas soon forced upon n1e, 
that with the brethren I did not pass for a Christian 
any more than 1 did ,vith 
"räulein von l{Jettenberg, 
At first this disturbed nle, but after'\\-ard IllY inclina- 
tion to them becan18 sOlne,vhat cooler. J[o,vever, I 
could not for a long time discover the precise ground 
of difference, although it was obvious enough, until at 
last it was forceù upon 111e 11101'e Ly accident than 
by reflection. What beparated HIe froin this brother- 
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hood, as well as frOill other good Christian souls, 
was tbe very point on w bich the Church has more 
than once fallen into dissension, On the one hand, 
it was maintained, that, by the :Fall, hunlan nature 
had been so corrupted to its innenllost core, that 
not the least good could be found in it, and that there- 
fore man must renounce all trust in his own powers, 
and look to grace and its operations for everything, 
The other party, while it adn1Ïtted tbe hereditary 
iInperfections of ll1all, nevertheless, ascribed to nature 
a certain germ of good ,vithin, which, anÏInated by 
divine grace, was capable of gro,ving up to a joyous 
tree of spiritual happiness, By this latter conviction 
I was unconsciously penetrated to IllY inmost soul, 
even while with tongue and pen I nlaintained the 
opposite side, But I had hitherto gone OIl with such 
ill-defined ideas, that I had never once clearly stated 
the dilemma to myself, From this dream I ,vas unex- 
pectedly roused one day, when in a religious conversa- 
tion, having distinctly advanced opinions to my mind 
most innocent, I had in return to undergo a severe 
lecture, The very thought of sucb a thing, it was 
maintained, was genuine Pelagianism, a pernicious doc- 
trine which was again appearing, to the great injury 
of moùern times, I ,vas astonished and even terrified. 
I went back to Church history, studied the doctrine 
and fate of Pelagius n10re closely, and now saw clearly 
how these two irreconcilable opinions had fluctuated in 
favour through whole centuries, and had been embraced 
and ackno,vledged by different men, according as they 
were of a more active or of a n10re passive nature. 
The course of past years had constantly led me 
more and more to the exercise of ll1Y own po,vers, A 
restless activity ,vas at ,york ,vithin me, ,vith the best 
desire for moral developnlent, The ,vorld without 
demanded that this activity should be regulated and 
employed for the advantage of _others; and this great 
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demand I felt caned upon, in my own case, to nleet. 
On all sides I had been directed to nature, and she had 
appeared to me in her whole nlagnificence: I had been 
acquainted with nlany good and true rnen, who \vere 
toiling to do their duty, and for the sake of duty; to 
renounce them, nay, to renounce myself, seenled inlpos- 
sible, The gulf which separated rne froIlI the doctrine 
of nlan's total depravity now becalne plain to l11e, 
Nothing, therefore, remained to nle but to part from 
this society; and as my love of the Holy Scriptures, as 
well as of the founder of Christianity and its early 
professors, could not be taken from nle, 1 fOrIned a 
Christianity for my private use, and sought to establish 
and build it up by an attentive study of history, and a 
careful observation of those who were favourable to nlY 
opInIon. 
As everything which I once warmly embraced 
imnlediately put on a poetic fonn, I no\V took up 
the strange idea of treating epically the history of the 
Wandering Jew, which popular books had long since 
impressed upon my mind, My design was to bring out, 
in the course of the narrative, such pron1Ïnent points 
of the history of religion and the Church as I should 
find convenient. I will now explain the \vay in \vhich 
I treated this fable, and what meaning 1 gave to it, 
In Jerusalem, according to the legend, there was a 
shoelnaker of the nanle of Ahasuel'us, For this char- 
acter my Dresden shoelllaker \vas to supply the nlain 
features, I had furnished hinl \vith the spirit and 
lnullour of a craftsman of the school of IIans Sachs, 
and ennobled him by an inclination to Christ, ,Ac- 
cordingly as, in his open \vorkshop, he liked to talk 
with the passers-by, jested with them, and, after the 
Socratic fashion, touched up everyone in his own way, 
the neigh bours, and others of the people, took pleasure 
in linGerinG at his booth: eveu rhari
ees and Saddu- 
b b I ' 
cees spoke to hinl, and the Sa viour himself and lIS 
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disciples would often stop at his door, The shoemaker, 
whose thoughts \vere directed solely toward the world, 
I painted as feeling, nevertheless, a special affection 
for our Lord, \vhich, for the most part, evinced itself 
by a desire to bring this lofty being, .whose mind he 
did not conlprehend, over to his own 'way of thinking 
and acting, Accordingly, in a nlodest 11lanner, he 
recommends Christ to abandon his contenlplative life, 
and to leave off going about the country with such 
idlers, and dra\ving the people a\vay from their labour 
into the wilderness, A llnIltitude, he said, was ahvays 
ready for excitement; and nothing gooù could come 
of it, 
On the other hand, the Lord endeavoured, by para- 
bles, to instruct him in his higher views and aÌ1ns; 
but these were all thrown away on his n1ere Inatter-of- 
fact intellect. Thus, as Christ beconles Inore and nlore 
an important character, and finally a public person, 
the friendly w"orknlan pronounces his opinion still 
more sharply and vehen1ently, maintaining that noth- 
ing but disorder and tunlult could follo,v fronl such 
proceedings, and that Christ ,,,"ould be at. last c01l1pelled 
to put hÌ1nself at the head of a party, though that 
could not possibly be his design, Finally, \vhen things 
had taken the course history narrates, and Christ bad 
been seized and cOlldelnned, ..Ahasuerus gives full vent 
to his indignation, when Judas, \vho undesignedly had 
betrayed his Lord, in his despair enters the \vorkshop, 
and with lamentations relates how his plans had been 
crossed, He had been, he said, as \vell as the shrewd- 
est of the other disciples, firmly convinced that Christ 
would declare himself regent and head of the nation. 
His purpose \vas only, by this viole1Jce, to conlpel the 
Lord, whose hesitation had hitherto been invincible, 
to hasten the declaration, Accordingly he had incited 
the priesthood to an act which previously they had not 
had courage to do, The disciples, on their side, were 
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not without arn1S; and probably all would have turned 
out well, if the Lorù had not given hinlself up, and left 
them in the most forlorn state, Ahasuerus, \VhOlll this 
narrative in no ways tends to propitiate, only exasper- 
ates the agony of the poor ex-apostle, who rushes out, 
and goes and hangs himself, 
As Jesus is led past tbe workshop of the shoemaker, 
on his way to execution, the well-kno,Vll scene of the 
legend occurs. The sufferer faints under the burden 
of the cross, and Simon of Cyrene is compelled to carry 
it, Upon this Ahasuerus COll1
S forward, and sustains 
the part of those harsh common-sense people, vtho, 
when they see a man involved in misfortune through 
his own fault, feel no pity, but, struck by an untimely 
sense of justice, make the lnatter worse by their re- 
proaches, As he comes out, he repeats all his former 
warnings, changing them into vehement accusations, 
which his attachment to the sufferer seems to justify. 
The Saviour does not answer; but at the instant the 
loving Veronica covers his face with the napkin, on 
which, as she removes it and raises it aloft, Ahasuerus 
sees depicted the features of the Lord, not indeed as 
those of the sufferer of the nlolnent, but as of one 
transfigured and radiant with celestial life. Amazed 
by this phenomenon, he turns a\vay his eyes, and hears 
the words, "Over the earth shalt thou wander till 
thou shalt once more see 111e in this fonH," Over- 
w hehned at the sentence, it is not till after some time 
that the artisan con1es to himself: he then finds that 
everyone has gone to the place of execution, and that 
the streets of J erusalelD are 8lnpty, Disquiet and 
curiosity drive hÜn forth, and he begins his \vandering, 
I shall, perhaps, speak else\vhere of all this, and of 
the incident by which the poelH ,vas endeù, indeed, 
but not finished. The beginning, SOlllP detached pas- 
saaes and the conclusion , were Wl'ittell, But I never 
L> , 
completed the work. I lacked tilHe for the studies 
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necessary to give it the finish and bearing that I 
wished, The few sheets I did write were the more 
\villingly left to repose in obscurity, as a new and 
necessary epoch was now formed in my lnental char- 
acter by the publication of " Werther," 
The comlnon fate of man, which all of us have to 
bear, must fall most heavily on those whose intel- 
lectual powers expand very early. For a time we 
may gro\v up under the protection of parents and 
relatives; \ve Illay lean for awhile upon our brothers 
and sisters and friends, be supported by acquaintances, 
and made happy by those we love; but, in the end, 
man is always driven back upon himself: and it seems 
as if the Divinity had taken a position toward men so 
as not always to respond to their reverence, trust, and 
love, at least, not in the precise moment of need. Early 
enough, and by many a hard lesson, had I learned, that, 
at the lnost urgent crises, the call to us is, "Physician, 
heal thyself;" and how frequently had I been com- 
pelled to sigh out in pain, "I tread the wine-press 
alone! " So now, while I was looking about for the 
means of establishing IllY independence, I felt that 
the surest basis on which to build was n1Y own crea- 
tive talents, For lllany years I had never known it 
to fail n1e for a mOlnent, What, waking, I had seen 
by day, often shaped itself into regular dreallls at 
night; and, when I opened IllY eyes, there appeared 
to me either a \vonùerful new \vhole, or a part of one 
already cOlnlnenced. Usually, my time for writing 
was the early morning: but in the evening too, or 
even late at night, when wine and social intercourse had 
raised my spirits, I \vas ready for any topic that might 
be suggested; only let a suLje
t of SOI11e character be 
offered, and I was at once prepared and ready, While, 
then, I reflecteù upon this natural gift, and founù that 
it belonged to Iue as IllY o\vn, and could neither be 
favoured nor hindered by any external matters, I 
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easily, in thought, built my \vhole existence upon it, 
This conception soon assumed a distinct forDl: the old 
mythological inlage of Pronletheus occurred to me, 
who, separated from the gods, peopled a 'world from 
his own workshop, I clearly felt that a creation of 
importance could be produced only when its author 
isolated hilllself, My productions, which had met 
with so much applause, ,vere children of solitude: 
and, since I bad stood in a wider relation to the 
world, I bad not been wanting in the power or the 
pleasure of invention; but the execution halted, be- 
cause I had, neither in prose nor in verse, a sty Ie 
properly my own, and consequently, with every ne,v 
work, had always to begin at the beginning and try 
experiInents, As in this I had to decline and even to 
exclude the aid of men; so, after tbe fashion of Pro- 
metheus, I separated myself from the gods also, and 
the In01'e naturally, as, with IllY character, and mode 
of thinking, one tendency always swallowed up and 
repelled all others. 
The fable of Prometheus became living in 111e, The 
old Titan web I cut up according to IllY own measure- 
ments, and, ,vithout further reflection, began to ,vrite a 
piece il). \vhich was painted the difficulty Prometheus 
was placed in, ,vith respect to .J upiter and the later 
gods, in consequence of his lllaking BIen \vith his o\vn 
hand, giving theln life hy the aid of ]'Iinerva, and 
founding a third dynasty, And, in fact, the reigning 
gods had gooù cause to feel aggrieyed; since they might 
now appear in the light of \vrougful intruders Let\veen 
the Titans and men, To this siugular cOluposition he- 
longs, as a Inonologue, that poeHI, \vhich has beCOlllC 
remarkable in German literature, by having called forth 
a declaration from Lessing against J acohi on certain 
weighty n1atters of thought and feeling. It thus served 
as the 111atch to an explosion \'vhich revealed and brought 
into discussion the Jnost secret relations of 111cn of 
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worth, - relations of which they, perhaps, were not 
themsel ves conscious, and which ,vere slumbering in 
a society otherwise most enlightened. The schism was 
so violent, that, with the concurrence of further- inci- 
dents, it caused us the loss of one of our most valuable 
lnen, nalnely, Mendelssohn, 
Although philosophical and even religious conside!a- 
tions may be, and before now have been, attached to 
this subject, still it belongs peculiarly to poetry. The 
Titans are the foil of polytheisln, as the devil may be 
considered the foil of monotheisn1; though, like the 
only God to whom he stands in contrast, he is not a 
poetic figure, The Satan of Milton, though boldly 
enough drawn, still remains in the disadvantageous 
light of a subordinate existence, attempting to destroy 
the splendid creation of a higher being: ProJnetheus, 
on the contrary, has this ad vantage, that, even in spite 
of superior beings, he is able to act and to create, It 
is also a beautiful thought, and ,veIl suited to poetry, 
to represent men as created, not by the Supren1e Ruler 
of the world, but by an intermediate agent, who, how- 
ever, as a descendant of the most ancient dynasty, is 
of worth and importance enough for such an office. 
Th us, and, indeed, under every aspect, the Grecian 
mythology is an inexhaustible mine of divine and 
human sYlnbols. 
Nevertheless, the . Titanic, gigantic, hea ven-storming 
character afforded no suitable material for my poetic 
art. It better suited me to represent that peaceful, 
plastic, and al,vays patient, opposition, ,vhich, recog- 
nising the superior power, still presumes to claim 
equality. And yet the bolder members of the race, 
Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my saints, Ad- 
mitted to the society of the gods, they would not 
deport themselves subnÜssively enough, but, by their 
haughty bearing as guests, provoked the anger of their 
host and patron, and drew upon themselves a sorro-w- 
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ful banishment, I pitied them; their condition had 
already been set forth by the ancients as truly tragic; 
and, when I introduced them in the background of my 
"Iphigenia," I was indebted to them for a part of the 
effect which that piece had the good fortune to produce. 
At this period I usually combined the art of design 
with poetical composition. I drew the portraits of 
my friends in profile on gray paper, in ,,'hite and 
black chalk. Whenever I dictated or listened to 
reading, I sketched the positions of the writer and 
reader, with the surrounding objects: the resemblance 
could not be denied, and the drawings ,vere ,veIl re- 
ceived, Dilettanti always have this advantage, because 
they give their labour for nothing, But, feeling the 
insufficiency of this copying, I betook myself once 
more to language and rhythm, which were once more 
at my command. How briskly, ho\v joyously and 
eagerly, I went to work with them, will appear from 
the many poems which, enthusiastically proclaiming 
the art of nature, and the na t1tre of art, infused, at the 
moment of their production, ne,v spirit into me as 
well as into my friends. 
I was at this epoch, and in the midst of these occu- 
pations, one evening, sitting, with a struggling light 
in my chamber, to ,vhich, at least, the air of an artist's 
studio was thus imparted, w bile the walls, stuck over 
and covered with half-finished works, gave the impres- 
sion of great industry, when there entered a well- 
forlned, slender man, whom at first, in the twilight, 
I took for Fritz Jacobi, but soon, discovering my mis- 
take, greeted as a stranger. In his free a nd agreeable 
bearing a certain military air was perceptible. He an- 
nounced. himself by the name of 'Ton Knebel; and 
from a brief introduction I gathered that he ,vas in 
the Pnu;sian service, and that, durillg a long residence 
at Berlin and Potsdalu, he had actively cultivated an 
acquaintance ,vith the literary 111en of those places, 
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and with German literature in general. He had at- 
tached hiInself particularly to Ramler, and had adopted 
his mode of reciting poelns. He was also familiar with 
all that Götz had "'Titten, ,vho at that time had not as 
yet made a name among the Gerlnans. Through his 
exertions the "lVIädcheninsel" (" Isle of Maidens") of 
this poet had been printed at Potsdam, and had fallen 
into the hands of the king, who was said to have ex- 
pressed a favourable opinion of it, 
We had scarcely talked over these subjects of gen- 
eral interest in Gern1an 1iterature, before I learned, 
much to my satisfaction, that he was at present 
stationed in Weinlar, and was appointed the com- 
panion of Prince Constantin. Of nlatters there I had 
already heard lnuch that was favourable; for several 
strangers, ,vho had COlne from Weimar, assured us 
that the Duchess Amalia had gathered around her the 
best 111 ell to assist in the education of her sons; that 
the Acaden1Y of J ena, through its adn1Îrable teachers, 
had also contributed its part to this excellent purpose; 
and that the arts were not only protected by this 
princess, but were practised by her vvith great dili- 
gence and zeal. We also heard that Wieland was in 
especial favour, The IJe
dsche lrIeTÀ''ltr, too, which 
united the labours of so many scholars in other places, 
contributed not a little to the fame of the city in 
,vhich it was published, There' also was one of the 
best theatres in Germany, which was made famous 
by its actors, as well as by the authors who wrote 
for it, These noble institutions and plans seemed, 
however, to have received a sudden check, and to be 
threatened ,vith a long interruption, in consequence 
of the terrible conflagration of the castle, which took 
,place in the l\fay of that year. But the confidence 
in the hereditary prince was so great that everyone 
was convinced, not only that the danlage would be 
repaired, but that, in spite of it, every other hope 
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would be fully accolnplished, As I inquired after 
these persons and things as if I ,vere an old acquaint- 
ance, and expressed a wish to beconle nlore intimately 
acquainted ,vith them, my visitor replied, in the most 
friendly manner possiLle, that nothing was easier; 
since the hereditary prince, ,vith his brother, the 
Prince Constantin, had just arrived in .Frallkfort, and 
desired to see and kno,v nle, I at once expressed 
the greatest ,villingness to wait upon them; and lny 
ne'v friend told nle that I must not delay, as their 
stay would not be long, In order to equip myself 
for the visit, I took Von Knebel to nlY father and 
mother, ,vho were surprised at his arrival, and the 
message he bore, and con versed with him ,vith great 
satisfaction. I then proceeded with hÜn to the young 
princes, who received me in a very easy and friendly 
manner: Count Görtz also, the tutor of the hereditary 
prince, appeared not displeased to see nle, Though 
there ,vas no lack of literary subjects for our conver- 
sation, accident furnished the best possible introduction 
to it, and rendered it at once important and profitable. 
Möser's "Patriotische Falltasien" (" Patriotic .Fanta- 
sies "), that is to say, the first part, ,vere lying on the 
table, fresh from the binder, with the leaves uncut. 
As I was familiar ,vith them, ,vhereas the rest were 
not, I had the advantage of being able to give a conl- 
plete account of the ,york, and had here a favourable 
opportunity for speaking with a young prince, ,vho 
was sincerely desirous, and also firmly deterlnined, to 
make use of his station to do all the good in bis 
power, l\Iöser's book, both in its contents aud its 
tone, could not but be highly interesting to every 
German. While, by other writers, division, anarchy, 
and impotence had been brought as a reproach against 
the Gernlan EUlpire, according to l\Iiiser this very 
number of sl1lall states ,vas highly desirable, as afford- 
ing room for the special cultivation of each, according 
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to its necessities, ,vhich must vary with the site and 
peculiarities of such "idely different pro,inces, In 
the same way, I remarked, that ::\Iöser, starting "ith 
the city and bishoprÍc (Stij't) of Osnaburg, and thence 
going oyer the circle of 1Yestphalia, set forth its rela- 
tion to the ,,-hole empire: and just as he, in the 
further examination of the subject, uniting the past 
,vith the present, deducted the latter from the former, 
and thus clearly showed ,,-hat alterations "ere desir- 
able or not; so might every ruler, by proceeding in 
the same way, obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
constitution of the state he governs, its connection 
with its neighbours and with the whole empire, and 
thus enable himself to judge both the present and the 
future. 
In the course of our conversation, many renlarks 
were made with regard to the difference bet'ween the 
states of Upper and Lower Saxony: not onlv their 
natural productions, it was obseryed, but also their 
manners, laws, and customs, had differed from the 
earliest times, and, according to the form of religion 
and government, had yariously modified themselves. 
"\Ve endeavoured to obtain a clear view of the differ- 
ences between the two regions; and, in this attempt, 
it soon appeared how useful it would be to haye a 
good model, which if regarded, not in its individual 
peculiarities, but in the general method on which it 
had been based, might be applied to the most -widely 
differing cases, and thereby might be highly service- 
able in helping us to form a correct judgment. 
This conversation, 'which 'was kept up ,,-hen we were 
set do'\YD. at table, made a better impression in my 
fay our than I perhaps deserved, For instead of making 
such ,yorks as belonged to my o"n sphere of litera- 
ture the subject
 of discu!'sion, instead of den1anùing 
an undivided attention for the drama and for romance, 
I appeared, while discussing ::\löser's book, to prefer 
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those writers whose talents, proceeding from active 
life, r3turned to it ,vith immediate benefit, whereas 
works properly poetical, as soaring above mere social 
and material interests, could only be indirectly and 
accidentally profitable, These discussions ,vent on 
like the stories of the ..Arabian Kights; one important 
nlatter came up after another; lllany themes ,vere only 
touched upon without our being able to follo\v them 
out; and accordingly, as the stay of the young princes 
in Frankfort ,vas necessarily short, they maùe me 
promise to follo,v them to l\layence and spend a few 
days with tbeln there, I gave this promise gladly 
enough, and hastened home to impart the agreeable 
intelligence to my parents. 
J\Iy father, ho,vever, could not by any llleans be 
brought to approve of it, In accordance ,vith his 
sentiments as a citizen of tbe empire, he had ahvays 
kept aloof from the great; and, although constantly 
coming in contact 'with the" chargés d'affaires" of the 
neighbouring princes, he had, nevertheless, avoided all 
personal relations with them. In fact, courts ,,-ere 
among the things about ,,-hich he ,vas accu
tomed 
to joke, He ,vas not indeed displeased if auy one 
opposed his opinions on tbis head, only he ,vas not 
satisfied unless his opponent nlaintained his side \vith 
wit and spirit, If ,ve allowed his "Pront! a JO'L'e 
prrocul a fulmine" to pass, but added, that with ligbt- 
Ding the question \vas not so much whence it came 
as whither it went, he v;ould bring up the old proverb, 
"'Vith great lords it is not good to eat cherries." 
'Vhen to this ,,-e replied, that it ,vas still ,,-orse to 
eat with dainty people out of one basket, he "ould 
not deny the truth of this; only he ".as sure to have 
another proverb ready at hand which was to }lut us 
to confusion, For since proverbs and rhynJillg ap- 
ophthegms l'roceed from the people, who, ,,-hile they 
arf1 forced to obey, like at least to speak their yen- 
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geance, whereas their superiors indemnify themselves 
by deeds; and since the poetry of the sixteenth 
century is almost w holly of a nervous didactic char- 
acter, - there is in our language no lack of jests and 
serious adages, directed from below upwards. We 
juniors, however, now began to aim from above down- 
wards, fancying ourselves something great as we took 
up the cause of the great. Of these sayings and 
counter-sayings I will here insert a few. 


A. 
Long at court is long in hell, 


B. 
There many good folks warm them well. 


A, 
Such as I am, I'm still mine own: 
To me shall favours ne'er be shown. 


B, 


Blush not a favour to receive, 
For you must take if you would give. 


A. 
This trouble at the court you catch, 
That, where you itch, you must not scratch. 


B. 
The sage, that would the people teach, 
Must scratch a place that does not itch. 


A. 
Those who a slavish office choose, 
One half of life are sure to lose; 
And, come what will, they may be sure 
Old Nick the other will secure. 
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B. 
Whoe'er with princes is at home, 
Will some day find good fortune come: 
Who courts the rabble, - to his cost 
Will find that all his year is lost. 


A. 
Though wheat at court seems flourishing, 
Doubt that great harvest it will bring: 
'\Vhen to your barn you deenl it brought, 
You'll find that after all 'tis naught. 


B. 
The wheat that blooms will ripen too, 
For so of old it used to do ; 
And, if a crop is spoiled by hail, 
The next year's harvest will not fail. 


A. 
He who would serve himself alone, 
Should have a cottage of his own, 
Dwell with his children and his wüe, 
Regale himself with light new wine, 
And on the cheapest viands dine: 
Then nothing can disturb his lüe. 


B. 
So, from a master thou'ldst be free?- 
Whither dost thou mean to flee? 
Dream not that freedom thou wilt get, 
Thou hast a wife to rule thee yet. 
She by her stupid boy is ruled, 
Thus in thy cot thou still art schooled. 


As I was lately looking up these rhYlnes in son1e 
old n1enlorandulo-books, I fell in with many such 
j'3?/;x d' esprit, in which we had amplified pithy old 
German saws, in order to set them off against other 
proverbs which are equally verified by experience, 
A selection frOIH thenl luay þerhaps hereafter, as an 
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epilogue to the" Puppenspiele" (puppet-shows), suggest 
some pleasant reflections, 
But all these rejoinders could not move my father 
from his opinions, He 'was in the habit of ßaving his 
most stringent argument for the close of tbe discussion, 
This consisted of a n1Ïnute description of V o1taire's 
adventure ,vith }"'rederick the Second, He told us 
how the unbounded favour, familiarity, mutual obliga- 
tions, were at once revoked and forgotten; how he 
had lived to see the comedy out in the arrest of that 
extraordinary poet and vvriter by the Frankfort civic 
guard, on the complaint of the Resident Freytag, and 
the warrant of the Burgoll1aster Fichard, and his COl)- 
finement for some time in the tavern of the Rose, on 
the Zeil. To this we D1ight have answered in many 
ways, - among others, that Voltaire was not free from 
blame himself; but from filial respect 'we ahvays yielded 
the point. On the present occasion, when these things 
and others like them \vere alluded to, I hardly knew 
how to demean myself; for be warned me explicitly, 
maintaining that the invitation was given only to 
entice me into a trap, in order to take vengeance on 
me for my mischievous treatment of favoured Wieland. 
Fully as I was convinced of the contrary, yet as I 
saw but too plainly that a preconceived opinion, ex- 
cited by hypochondriac fancies, afflicted my worthy 
father, I ,vas unwilling to act in direct opposition to 
his convictions, Still I could not find any excuse for 
failing to keep my promise without appearing ungrate- 
ful and uncourteous, Unfortunately our friend Fräulein 
von Klettenberg, to 'whose advice we usually resorted 
in such cases, was confined to her bed, In her and 
my mother I had two incomparable companions, I 
called then1 'Y ord and Deed: for, when the former 
cast her serene or rather blissful glance over earthly 
things, what \V3,S confusion to us children of earth at 
once gre\v plain before her; and she could almost 
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always point out the right way, because she looked 
upon the labyrinth from above, and was not herself 
entangled in it. When a decision was once made, the 
readiness and energy of my mother could be relied on. 
While the former had Sight for her aid, the latter had 
Faith; and, as she maintained her serenity in all cases, 
she \-ras never \vithout the means of accomplishing 
what was proposed or desired, Accordingly she was 
now despatched to our sick friend to obtain her opin- 
ion; and, when this turned out in my favour, she 
was entreated to gain the consent of my father, 'who 
yielded, against his belief and will, 
It was in a very cold season of the year that I 
arrived at the appointed hour in Mayence, My re- 
ception by the young princes and by their attendants 
\vas no less friendly than the invitation, The con- 
versation in Frankfort was recalled, and resumed at 
the point \vhere it had been broken off. When it 
touched upon the recent German literature and its 
audacities, it \vas perfectly natural that my fanlons 
piece, "Götter, HeIden, und Wieland" (" Gods, Heroes, 
and Wieland"), should come up, at \vhich I remarked 
\vith satisfaction that the thing \vas regarded \vith 
good humour, Being called on to give the real history 
of this jeu d'esprit, which had exsited so great atten- 
tion, I could not avoid confessing, first of all, that, as 
true fellows of the Upper Rhine, \ve had no bounds, 
either to our liking or disliking, '\Vith us, reverence 
for Shakespeare was carried to adoration, But 'Vie- 
land, with his decided peculiarity of destroying the 
interest, both of hÏ1nself and of his readers, had, in 
the notes to his translation, found much fault with the 
great autbor, and that in such a wa
T as to vex us 
exceedingly, and to diminish, in our eyes, the value 
of the work. We sa\v that ,\Yieland, whom we had 
so highly revered as a poet, and who, as a tra,n
lator, 
bad rendered such great service, was, as a cntlc, ca- 
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prlCIous, one-sided, and unjust. Besides this, he had 
deliberately spoken against our idols, the Greeks; and 
this sharpened our hostility yet more, It is well known 
that the Greek gods and heroes are eminent, not for 
moral, but for glorified physical, qualities; for which 
reason they afford such splendid subjects to artists. 
N ow Wieland, in his" Alceste," had presented heroes 
and demi-gods after the modern fashion, Against this 
we had nothing to say, as everyone is at liberty to 
mould poetic traditions to his own ends and way of 
thinking. But in the letters on this opera, which he 
inserted in the fiIeTk
(;r, he appeared to us unduly 
to exalt this mode of treating them; in short, to 
how 
too much of the partisan, and to commit an unpardon- 
able sin against the good ancients and their higher 
style, by his absolute unwillingness to recognise the 
strong, healthy nature which is the basis of their pro- 
ductions. I told them \ve had hardly discussed these 
grievances with some vehemence in our little society, 
when IllY ordinary rage for dramatising everything 
came upon me one Sunday afternoon; and so at one 
sitting, over a bottle of good Burgundy, I wrote off 
the \vhole piece, just as it stands. It was no sooner 
read to those of IllY colleagues as were present, and 
received by them with exclamations of delight, than 
I sent the 111anuscript to Lenz at Strasburg, \vho ap- 
peared enraptured with it, and maintained that it must 
be printed without delay. After some correspondence, 
I at last consented; and he put it hastily to press at 
Strasburg, Some time after\vard, I learned that this 
was one of the first steps which Lenz took in his design 
to injure me, and to bring me into disgrace with the 
public; but at that time I neither knew nor surmised 
anything of the kind, 
In this way I bad, with perfect candour, given Iny 
new patrons an account of the innocent origin of the 
piece, as well as I knew it myself, in order to conyjncp 
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them that it contained no personality, nor any ulterior 
motive, I also took care to let theln understand ,vith 
'\v hat gaiety and recklessness we 'were accustomed 
to banter and ridicule each other among ourselves. 
With this, I saw that they \\
ere quite content, They 
almost admired the great fear ,ve had lest anyone of 
ourselves should go to sleep upon his laurels, They 
compared such a society to those buccaneers ,vbo, in 
every llloment of repose, are afraid of becoming ef- 
feminate, and whose leaders, when there are no enenues 
in sight, and there is no one to plunder, ,,'ill let off a 
pistol under the mess-table, in order that even in peace 
there may be no want of wounds and horrors. After 
considerable discussion pro and con upon this subject, 
I was at last induced to write Wieland a friendly 
letter. I gladly availed myself of the opportunity; 
as, in the j[erkur, he had spoken most liberally of 
this piece of youthful folly, and, as in literary feuds 
was almost always his custom, had ended the affair 
in the most skilful manner. 
The few days of my stay at Mayence passed off 
very pleasantly; for, when my ne,,- patrons ".ere 
abroad on visits and banquets, I ren1ained 'with their 
attendants, drew the portraits of several, or "gellt 
skating, for which the frozen ditches of the fortifica- 
tion afforded excellent opportunity. I returned hOine 
full of the kindness I had met '\vith, and, as I entered 
the house, was on the point of emptying nlY heart by 
a minute account of it; but I saw onl) trouLled faces, 
anù the conviction was soon forced upon 111e that our 
friend Fräulein Vall I(.letten berg was no nlore. At 
. this I was greatly concerned; becanse, in IllY present 
situation, I lleeùed her more than ever. They tulll 
me, for DlY consolation, that a pious death had cro,vneù 
her happy life, and that the cheerfulness of her faith 
had remained undisturLcd to the end, But there was 
also another obstacle in the way of a free CUll1111Unication 
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on the subject of my visit. IVly father, instead of 
rejoicing at the fortunate issue of this little adventure, 
persisted in his opinion, and maintained, on the other 
hand, that it was nothing but dissimulation, and that 
perhaps there was a danger of their carrying out in 
the end something still worse against me. I was thus 
driven to my younger friends with my narrative, and 
to them I could not tell it circurnstantially enough. 
But their attachment and good will led to a result 
which to me ,vas most unpleasant. Shortly afterward 
appeared a pamphlet, called "Prometheus and His 
Reviewers," also in a dramatic form, In this the 
comical notion ,vas carried out, of putting little wood- 
cut figures before the dialogue, instead of proper names, 
and representing, by all sorts of satirical images, those 
critics who had expressed an opinion upon my works, 
or on works akin to them, In one place the Altona 
courier, without his head, was blowing his horn; here 
a bear was growling, and there a goose was cackling. 
The J1ferk
(;r, too, was not forgotten: and many wild 
and tame animals were represented in the atelier of 
the sculptor endeavouring to put him out; while he, 
without taking particular notice of them, kept zealously 
at his work, and did not refrain from expressing his 
opinion about the matter in general. The appearance 
of this ie'lt d' esprit surprised me much, and was as 
unexpected as it was disagreeable, Its sty Ie and tone 
evidently showed that it was by one of our society; 
and, indeed, I feared it might be attributed to me. 
But what was most annoying, was the circumstance 
that" Prometheus" brought out some allusions to my 
stay at Mayence, and to what ,vas said there, which 
nobody but n1yself couIc! have known, To me this 
was a proof that the author ,vas one of those ,vho 
forn1ed my most intin1ate circle of friends, where he 
lllUSt have heard me relate these events in detail. 
Accordingly we all looked at each other, and each 
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suspected the rest; but the unkno\vn writer managed 
very well to keep his own secret, I uttered vehement 
reproaches against birn; because it ,vas exceedingly 
vexatious to rne, after so gracious a reception and so 
important a conversation, and after the confiding letter 
I bad \vritten to \Vieland, to see here an occasion for 
fresh distrust and disagreernent, Ho\vever, rny un- 
certainty on this point was not of long duration, As 
I walked up and down my room reading the book 
aloud, I heard clearly, in the fancies and the turns of 
expression, the voice of \Vaguer - and it \vas he, 
When I had rushed down-stairs to in1part my dis- 
covery to Iny mother, she confessed to Ine that she 
already knew it, Annoyed at the ill results of what 
had seemed to him a good and praise\vorthy plan, the 
author had discuvered himself to her, and besought 
her intercession \vith HIe, not to fulfil in his person 
my threat of holding no further intercourse \vith the 
writer who had so abused my confidence, The fact 
that I had found him out rnyself was very much in 
his favour, and the satisfaction al\vays attending a 
discovery of one's own inclined me to be merciful. 
The fault -\vhich had given occasion for such a proof 
of my sagacity was forgiven, Nevertheless, it \vas 
not easy to convince the public that "\Vagner was the 
author, and that I had had no hand in the garne, No 
one believed that he possessed such versatility of talent; 
and no one refle;ted, that it was very easy for hÜu, 
though possessing no remarkable talents of his o\vn, to 
notice, seize upon, and bring out in his own ,yay, all that 
for some time had passed, either in jest and earnest, in an 
intellectual society, And thus on this occasion, as on 
many others afterward, I had to suffer, not only for 
my own follies, but also for the indiscretion and pre- 
cipitancy of my friends, 
As the remeluorance of thCIll is here suggested by 
many circumstances, I will speak of SOlne distinguished 
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men who, at different times on their passage through 
Frankfort; either lodged at our house or partook of our 
friendly hospitality. Once more Klopstock stands 
justly at the head, I had already exchanged several 
letters ,vith him, when he anuounced to me that he 
was invited to go to Carlsruhe and to reside there; 
that he would be in Friedberg by a specified day, and 
wished that I would come there and fetch hinl. I did 
not fail to be there at the hour. He, however, had been 
accidentally detained upon the road; and, after I had 
,vaited in vain for some days, I "went home, 'where he 
did not arrive tin after SOll1e tinle, and then excused 
his delay, and received very kindly my readiness to come 
to meet him. His person was s1nall, but ,veIl-built; his 
manners, without being stiff, ,vere serious and precise; 
his conversation was measured and agreeable. On the 
w hole, there was something of the diplomatist in his 
bearing, Such a luan undertakes the difficult task of 
su pporting, at the sanle tinle, his own dignity, and that 
of a superior to whom he is responsible; of advancing 
his own interest, together with the much lnore im- 
portant interest of a prince, or even of a whole state; 
and of n1aking hÜnself, beyond an things, pleasing to 
other men while in this critical position, In this ,yay 
Klopstock appeared to bear himself as a man of worth, 
and as the representative of other things, - of religion, 
of morality, and freedom, lIe had also assumed an- 
other peculiarity of rnen of the world; namely, not 
readily to speak on subjects upon which he was par- 
ticularly expected and desired to discourse, He was 
seldom heard to mention poetic and literary subjects. 
But, as he found in me and my friends a set of pas- 
sionate skaters, he discoursed to us at length on this 
noble art, on which he had thought much, having con- 
sidered ,vhat in it was to be sought and what avoided, 
Still, before we could receive the instruction he prof- 
fered, we had to submit to be put right as to the word 
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itself, in which ,ve blundered,l \Ve spoke in good Upper 
Saxon of SchlittschuJwn, which he ,,"ould not allo,v to 
pass at all; for the ,vord, he said, does not come from 
Schlitten (sledge), as if one went un little runners, but 
from Schreiten (to stride), because, like the Homeric 
gods, the skater strides a,vay on these winged shoes 
over the sea frozen into a plain, Next ,ve came to 
the instrument itself, He would have nothing to do 
with the high grooved skates, but recoll1Jnended the 
low, broad, smooth-bottolued Friesland steel 
katés as 
the most serviceable for speed, He was no friend to 
the tricks of art ,vhich are usually perforlned in this 
exercise, I procured, accorJ.ing to his ad vice, a pair 
of smooth skates, with long toes, and used thenl for 
several years, though with some discolllfort. He under- 
stood, too, the science of horsemanship and horsebreak- 
ing, and liked to talk about it: thus, as if by design, 
he avoided all conversation upon his o,vn profession, 
that he might speak ,vith greater freeJ.olll abuut arts 
quite foreign to it, which he pursued only as a pastÏ1lle, 
I might say much more of these and other peculiarities 
of this extraordinary man, if those ,vho lived longer 
with him had not already infol'lned us fully about 
them, One observation, ho,vever, I ,vill not suppress, 
which is, that men whom nature, after endowing thenl 
with UnCOl111nOn advantages, has placed in a narro,v 
circle of action, or at least ill OIle disproportioned to 
their powers, generally fall into eccentricitieR, and, 
as they have no opportunity of 111aking direct use of 
their gifts, seek to elnploy theln in an extraordinary 
or whilnsical Inanner, 
ZÏ1nnlerInann was also our guest for a tiIne, lIe 
was tall and po\verfully built; of a veheUlent nature, 


l1'here are two wor(ls used. for" skate," OJ)r> of them, SclLlitt. 
schuh, means "sledg-e-shoe;" the other, Srhtitt.çr]mh, means 
H stride-shoe," Goethe and his friends make 1\st> of the former; 
Klopstock contends for the latter, 
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open to every impulse; yet he had his out\vard bearing 
and nlanners perfectly under control, so that in society 
he appeared as a skilful physician and polished man 
of the \\-orld, It ,vas only in his ,vritillgs and anlongst 
his most confidential friends that he gave free course 
to his untalued inw'ard character. His conversation 
,vas varied and highly instructi \
e; and, for one ,,
ho 
could pardon his keen sensitiveness to ,vhatever grated 
on his o,vn personal feelings and merits, no l110re 
desirable cOlnpanion could be found, For myself, as 
,vhat is called vanity never disturbed me, and I in 
return often presluned to be vain also, that is, did not 
hesitate to enlarge upon ,vhatevel' in lnyself pleased 
me, I got on ,vith him capitally, "r e mutually toler- 
ated and scolded. each other; and, as hé sho\red hinl- 
self thoroughly open and communicative, I learned 
from him a great deal in a short tÜne, 
To judge such a Ulan ,vi.th the indulgence of grati- 
tude, nay, on principle, I cannot say that he ,vas vain. 
'Ye Germans mi,suse the ,yord "vain" (citel) but too 
often, In a strict sense, it carries with it the idea 
of emptiness; and we properly designate by it only 
the nlan ,,,ho cannot conceal his joy at his Nothing, 
his conteutlnent. ,vith a hollo",- phantom, "Tith Zirn- 
mermann it ,vas exactly the reverse: he had great 
deserts, and no in ,yard satisfaction, The man who 
cannot enjoy his o'vu natural gifts in silence, and find 
his reward in the exercise of thenl, but Ulust \vait and 
hope for their recognition and appreciation by others, 
will generally find himself but badly off, because it is 
but too ,yell kno\vn a fact, that men are very niggard 
of their applause; that they rather lovp to 111ingle 
alloy ,vith praise, and, where it can in any degree be 
done, to turn it into blame, 'Yhoever comes before 
the public ,vithout being prepared for this, ,vill llleet 
,vith nothing but vexation; since, eveu if he does not 
overestimate his own production, it still has for him 
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an unlimited value; ,vhile the reception it meets with 
in the ,vorld is, in every case, qualified, Besides, a 
certain susceptibility is neces
ary for praise and ap- 
plau
e, as for every other plea!Sure, Let this be applied 
to Zirnlllernlann, and it \vill be ackno\vledged in his 
case, too, that no one can obtain \vhat he does not 
bring with him. 
If this apology cannot be allowed, still less shall \ve 
be able to justify another fault of this remarkable nlan, 
because it disturbed and even destroyed the happiness 
of others, I mean his conduct toward his children, 
His daughter, 'who travelled with hinl, stayed ,vith us 
,,
hile he visited the neighbouring scenes, She might 
be about sixteen years old, slender and ,vell formed, 
but \vithout elegance; her regular features \vould have 
been agreeable, if there had appeared in them a trace 
of animation, but she ,vas always as quiet as a statue; 
she spoke seldonl, and in the presence of her father 
never. But she had scarcely spent a fe\v days alone 
with my nlother, receiving the cheerful and affectionate 
attentions of this syulpathising ,yornan, \\ hen she 
thre\v herself at her feet ,vith an opened hpart, and, 
with a thousand tears, begged to Le allo\yed to reDlain 
with her, 'Yith the most passionate language she 
declared that she would renlain in the house as a ser- 
vant, as a slave all her life, rather than go back 'with 
bel' father, of \vhose seyerity and tyranny DO one could 
form an idea, Her Lrother had gone mad under his 
treatment: she had hitherto Lorue it, though \vith dif- 
ficulty, because she had Lelieved that it \vas the same, 
or not 11luch better, in every fanlÏly; Lut no\\" that she 
bad experienced such a luving, lllild, and consideratö 
treatnlent, her :situation at home had l)ccome to her 
a perfect hell. l\Iy mother ,vas greatly moved as she 
related to IDe t his passionate effusion; and, indeeù, 
::::he ,vt'ut f'O far in her synlPdthy, as to give TIle pretty 
clearly to u uder
tand, that 
he \\ ou]d be ('output to 
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keep the girl in the house, if I ,vould make up my 
n1Ïnd to marry her. If she \vere an orphan, I replied, 
I might think and talk it over; but God keep me from 
a father-in-Ia\v who is such a father! My mother 
took great pains with the poor girl, but this nlade her 
only the more unhappy, At last an expedient was 
found, by putting her to a boarding-school. She did 
not, however, live very long, 
I should hardly mention this culpable peculiarity of 
a nlan of such great deserts, if it had not already 
becollle a matter of public notoriety, and especially 
had not the unfortunate hypochondria, \vith ,vhich, in 
his last hours, he tortured hinlself and others, been 
comnlonly talked of, For that severity toward his 
children was nothing less than hypochondria, a partial 
insanity, a continuous llloral murder, which, after Inak- 
ing his children its victims, was at last directed against 
hinlself, We must al:-5o reluenlLer, that, though appar- 
ently in such good health, he was a great sufferer, even 
in his best years; that an incurable disease troubled 
the skilful physician who had relieved, and still gave 
ease to, so luany of the afflicted, Yes, this distin- 
guished luan, with all his out\vard reputation, fame, 
honour, rank, and wealth, led the saddest life; and 
whoever will take the pains to learn more about it 
from existing publications, \vill not condemn but pity 
hinl, 
Should I be expected to give a more precise account 
of the effect this distinguished man had upon me, I 
must once nlore recall the general features of that 
period, The epoch in which we ,vere living might be 
called an epoch of high requisitions, for everyone 
demanded of hÌ1nself and of others what no mortal had 
hitherto accolnplished, On chosen spirits \vho could 
think and feel, a light had arisen, w'hich enabled thenl 
to see that an immediate, original understanding of 
pat1.He, and a course of action based upon it, was both 
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the best thing a man could desire, and also not difficult 
to attain, Experience thus onee In ore became the 
universal ,vatch ,vord, and everyone opened his eyes 
as ,vide as he could, Physicians, especially, had a 
most pressing call to labour to this end, and the best 
opportunity for finding it, There shone upon them, 
out of antiquity, a star which could serve as an exam- 
ple of all that ,vas to Le desired, The ,vritings 'v hich 
had come do,vn to us under the nalue of Hippocrates, 
furnished a model of the way in ,vhich a lnan should 
both observe the world and relate what he had seen, 
without mixing up himself with it. But no one con- 
sidered that we cannot see like the Greeks, and that 
we shall never become such poets, sculptors, and phy- 
sicians as they ,vere. Even granted that we could 
learn frolll them, still the results of experience already 
gone through were almost beyond nUlllber, and, besides, 
were not ahvays of the clearest kind; ll1oreover had 
too often been made to accord with preconceived opin- 
ions, All these ,vere to be lllastered, discriminated, 
and sifted, This, also, was an Ünn1ense demand. 
Then, again, it was required that each observer, in his 
personal sphere and labours, should acquaint hÏ1nself 
with the true, healthy nature, as if she were no\v for 
the first time noticed anJ attended, anù thus only what 
was genuine and real ,vas to be learned, Rut a
, in 
general, learning can never exist without the acconl- 
paniment of a universal smattering and a universal 
pedantry, nor the practice of any prufession ,vithout 
empiricisnl and charlatanry; so there sprung up a 
violent conflict, the purpose of ,vhich ,vas to hruarù 
use from abuse, and place the kernel high ahove the 
shell in men's estimation, Tn the execution of this 
design, it was perceived that the shortest ,vay of get- 
ting out of the affair, was to call ill the aid of genius, 
whose lnagic gifts coul(l settle the strife, and accolllplish 
what was required, l\reanwhil
, ho,vever, the under.. 
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standing meddled with the matter: all it alleged must 
be reduced to clear notions, and exhibited in a logical 
form, that every prejudice n1ight be put aside, and all 
superstition destroyed, And since the achievements 
of sonle extraordinary nlen, such as Boerhaave and 
Haller, were actually incredible, people thought them- 
selves justified in delnanding even still nlore from their 
pupils and successors. It ,vas nlaintained that the 
path ,vas opened, forgetting that in earthly things a 
path can very rarely be spoken of: for, as the .water 
that is dislodged by a ship instantly flows in again 
behind it; so by the la \v of its nature, when eminent 
spirits have once driven error aside, and made a place 
for thenlselves, it very quickly closes again upon them, 
But of this the ardent Zimmermann could form no 
idea whatever: he 'would not adn1Ít that absurdity did, 
in fact, fill up the 'world, Impatient, even to madness, 
he rushed to attack everything that he saw and be- 
lieved to be ,vrong, It was all the same to hinl 
whether he ,vas fighting ,vith a nurse or with Para- 
celsus, with a quack or a chemist. His blows fell 
alike heavily in either case; and, when he had worked 
himself out of breath, he was greatly astonished to see 
the heads of this hydra, which he thought he had 
trodden under foot, springing up all fresh again, and 
showing hÜn their teeth frOln innunlerable jaws. 
Everyone \vho reads his \vritings, especially his 
clever work "On Experience," ,,,ill percei ve lllore dis- 
tinctly than I can express theIn, the subjects of discus- 
sion bet,veen this excellent man and myself, His 
influence over me was the more po\yerful, as he was 
twenty years Iny senior, Having a high reputation as 
a physician, he was chiefly employed ainong the upper 
classes; and the corruption of the tÏ1nes, caused by 
effeininacy and excess, ,,-as a constant theme of con- 
versation with him, Thus his nleùical discourses, like 
those of the philosophers and my poetical friends, 
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drove me again back to nature, In his vehement 
passiun for improvelnent I could not fully participate: 
on the contrary, after \ve separated., I instantly dre\v 
baek into lllY o\vn proper calling, and end.eavoured to 
e1uploy the gifts nature bad besto\ved upon 1ne, with 
1noderate exertion, anù by good-natured opposition to 
what I disapproved of, to gain a standing for nlyself, 
in perfect indifference ho\v far nlY influence n1Ïght 
reach or \vhither it nIight lead n18, 
Von Salis, who \vas setting up the large boarding- 
school at 
farschlins, visited us also at that ti 111e, He 
\vas an earnest and intelligent luan, and must have 
quietly made luany hUlnourous observations on the 
irregular though genial nIode of life in our little soci- 
ety, The same \vas probably the case with 
ulzer, 
who caIne in contact with us on his journey to the 
south of ..France: at least, a passage in his travels, 
\vhere he speaks of me, seenlS to favour this opinion. 
These visits, which were as agreeable as they were 
profitable, were, ho\vever, diversified by others, which 
we would rather have been spared, Needy and shame- 
less adventurers fixed thell1Selves on the confiding 
youth, supporting their urgent denwnds by rea] as \vell 
as fictitious relationships and misfortunes, They bor- 
rowed lIlY money, and made it necessary for l11e to 
borro\v in turn; so that I in consequence fell into the 
most unpleasant position with opulent and kind-hearted 
friends. If I wished that all these unfortunate folks 
were food for the crows, nlY father found hinlself in 
the situation of the magician's npp1'cnricc,1 who \vas 
willing enough to see his house \va
hed cll>an, but is 
frightened \vhen the flood rushes in, without ceasing, 
over threshold and stairs. By an excessive kindness, 
the quiet and u10derate pJan of life which my father 
had designed for 111e \vas step by step interrupted 
and put off, alHl frorn day to day changed contrary to 
1 The allusion is to Goethe's own poem, "Der Zauberlehrling," 
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all expectation, ..AIl idea of a long visit to Ratisbm1 
and '""Îenna ,vas as good as given up; but still I ,vas 
to pass through those cities on nlY \vay to Italy, so as at 
least to gain a general notion of thenl, On the other 
hand, SOUle of nlY friends, \vho did not approve of 
taking so long a circuit in urder tu get into active life, 
Iecon1mended that I should take ad,-antage of a IHOlllent 
\vhich seelHed in every "oay favourable, and think on 
a pernlanent establishnlent in IllY native city, Although 
I \vas excluded froni the Council, first through nlY 
grandfather, a
ld then through In)' uncle, there \vere yet 
Inany civil offices to ,vhich [ coulLl lay claÜ11, \vhere I 
could renlain for a tiIlle and a\vait the future, There 
,,-ere agencies of several kinds \vhich offered eillploy- 
Illent enough, and the place of a chaJ'gé-d' a.tfaircs was 
highly respectable, I let then1 tell me about it, think- 
ing that I ,vas fit for the like \vithout having previously 
asked lllyself \vhether a mode of life and business 
\vhich requires, that, all1Ïd dissipation, \ve should 11lOst 
of all act for a certain end, \yould suit n1e, To these 
plans and designs there \vas now adùed a tender senti- 
nleut, \vhich sèellled to dra\v l11e to\vard a domestic 
life, and to accelerate my detenllination, 
The society of young IHen aud \VOlnen already 
Illentioned, \vhich \vas kept together by, if it did not 
owe its origin to, my sister, still sUITived after bel' 
11larriage and departure, because the nlelnbers had 
grown accustolned to each other, and could not spend 
one evening in the ,veek better than in this friendly 
circle, The eccentric orator al:so, ,vhose acquaintance 
,ve made in the sixth book, had, after I11any adventures, 
returned to us, nlore clever and l110re perverse than 
ever, and once again played the legislator of the little 
state, As a sequel to our farnIer diversions, be had 
deviseù sOluething of the saIne kind: he enacted that 
every \veek lots should be dra\vn, not as before to 
decide \,,-hat pairs should be lovers, but nlarried couples. 
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How lovers should conduct thenlselves to,vard each 
other, he said, ,ve kne,v ,y
ll enough: but of the proper 
deportlnent of huslJands and ,vives in society 've were 
totally ignorant; and thi
, ,vith our increasiug years, 
\ve onght to learn Lefore all things, He laid dO'wn 
general rules, which, of course, set forth that 'we must 
act as if ,ve did not belong to each other; that we 
must Uút sit or slJeak often together, much less intlulge 
in anything like caresses, ADd at the saIne tiule \ve 
,vere not only to avoid everything \vhich ,vould occa- 
sion ruutual suspicion and discortl, Lut, on the contrary, 
he \vas to \vin the greatest praises, ,..-ho, ,vith his free 
and open manners, should yet IlIOst eudear to himself 
his wife. 
The lots ,vere at once dra,vn; some odd matches 
that they decidetl ,vere laughed at and joked about; 
and the universal nlarriage conledy waB Legun in good 
hurllour and renewed every ,veek, 
:N ow, it fell out strangely enough, that, from the 
first, the saIne la<ly fell t\\-ice to !lIe. She 'vas a very 
good creature, just such a ,vornan as OIle \vould like to 
think of as a wife, Her figure was beautiful and we11- 
proportioned, her face lJleasing, while in her Inanners 
there prevailed a repose which testified to the health 
of her rnind and body, Every day al1d hour she was 
perfectly the sanle, Her domestic inllustry ,vas iu 
high repute, Though she \vas not talkative, a just 
understandillg aUll natural talents could 1)e recognised 
in her language. To IlIeet the advances of such a per- 
son with friendliness and esteelTI 'was natural: on a 
general principle I ,vas already accustoIlletl to do it, 
and now I acted frOIn a sort of tra( litional kinùness as 
a social duty, TIut, 'when the lot Lrought us together 
for t he third tÜne, our jocose la \v-gi \yer declared in the 
1110st solellin 111aU])er that }[eaven had spoken, and \ve 
could not again be separated. \Ye su bn1Ïtted to hiR 
sentence; and both of us adapted oUl'
el ves so ,veIl to 
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our public conjugal duties, that \ve lnight really have 
served as a model. Since all the pairs ,vho 'v ere sever- 
ally united for the evening 'v ere obliged, hy the general 
rules, to address each other for the few hours with D
t 
(thou), we had, after a series of weeks, gro\vn so ae- 
custollled to this confidential pronoun, that, even in the 
intervals, whenever we accidentally caIne together, the 
Dn \voulù kindly come out,l Hahit is a strange thing: 
by degrees both of us fonnd that nothing was 1110re 
natural than this relation, I liked her nlore and 1110re, 
\vhile her lilanner of treating ll1e gave evidence of a 
beautiful cahn confillence; so that on many an occa- 
sion, if a priest had been present, we nlight have been 
united on the spot without luuch hesitation, 
As at each of our social gatherings something ne\v 
was required to be reaù aloud, I brought with 111e one 
evening a perfect novelty, "The l\lemoir of Beau- 
marchais against CIa vigo," in the original. It gained 
great applause. The thoughts to \vhich it gave occa- 
sion \vere freely expressed; and, after much had been 
spoken on both sides, IllY partner said, "If I \vere thy 
liege lady, and nut thy ,vife, I \vould entreat thee to 
change this memoir into a play: it seems to me per- 
fectly suited for it," "That thou lna.yst see, my love," 
I replied, "that liege lady and wife can be united 
in one person, I prolnise, that, at the end of a week, 
the subject-n1atter of this work, in the forIn of a piece 
for the theatre, shall be read aloud, as has just been 
done with these pages," They wondered at so bold a 
promise. but I did not delay to set about accomplishing 
it, What, in such cases, is called invention, was with 
me instantaneous, As I \VaB escorting hOlne my titu- 
lary wife, I was silent, She asked lile \vhat \vas the 


ll\femhers of t.he same fa.mily a.d(lress each other with the 
seconù per
on singular "Du," insteaù of the more formal third 
person plural, "Hie," In the same way the .French employ 
,
 Tu " instead of " V ous, " - TR.A.Ns, 
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matter, "I arn pondering on the play," I answered, 
" and have got already into the n1Ïddle of it, I wished 
to show thee that I ,vould gladly do anything to please 
thee," She pressed my hand; and, as I in return 
snatched a kiss, she said, "Thou must forget thy char- 
acter ! To be loving, peoþle think, is not proper for 
married folks," "Let then} think," I rejoined: ",ve 
will have it our o"\vn ,vay." 
Before I got home, - and, indeed,' I took a very 
circuitous route, - the piece was pretty far advanced. 
Lest this should seeIll boastful, I ,vill confess, that pre- 
viously, on the first and second reading, the suhject had 
appeared to me dranu\.tic and even theatrical; but, 
without such a stimulus, this piece, like so lllany 
others, would have l'enlained an10ng the nUlllber of the 
merely possible creations, l\ly mode of treating it is 
,veIl enough kno\vn, 'Veary of villains, ,vho, from 
revenge, hate, or mean purposes, attack a noble nature 
and ruin it, I \vished, in Carlos, to sho\v the working 
of clear good sense, associated \vith true friendship, 
against passion, inclination, and outward necessity, in 
order for once to compose 3 tragedy in this ,yay, 
Availing luyself of the exanlple of our patriarch 
Shakespeare, I did not hesitate for a moment to trans- 
late, ,vord for ,vord, the chief scene, and all that ,vas 
properly dralnatic in the original, Finally, for the 
conclusion, I borrowed the end of an English ballad; 
and so I waS ready before the Friùay came. The good 
effect \vhich I attained in the reading will easily be 
believed, l\ly liege spouse took not a little pleasure in 
it; and it seerned as if, by this production, as an intel- 
lectual offspring, our union ,vas dra \vn closer and 
dearer. 
l\1ephistopheles ::\Ierck here did rue, for the first 
time, a great injury, \Vhen I coulluunicated the picce 
to hÜn, he answered, " You lilust ,vrite lu 1 reafter no 
more such trifles; others can do 
Ucll thi])g
," In this 
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our public conjugal duties, that \ve might really have 
served as a lHode!. Since all the pmrs \vho ,vere sever- 
ally unitèd for the evening \vere obliged, by the general 
rules, to address each other for the few hours \vith .D
t 
(thou), we had, after a series of weeks, grown so ac- 
custolned to this confidential pronoun, that, even in the 
intervals, whenever ,ve accidentally callIe together, the 
Dn woulù kindly conle out.! Habit is a strange thing: 
by degrees both of us found that nothing was more 
natural than this relation, I liked her more anù 1110re, 
,vhile her lUanneI' of treating nle gave evidence of a 
beautiful cahn confidence '; so that on many an occa- 
sion, if a priest had been present, \ve nlight have been 
united on the spot without much hesitation, 
As at each of our social gatherings sonIething ne\v 
was required to be rea<l aloud, I brought ,vith 1ile one 
evening a perfect novelty, "The l\lemoir of Beau- 
marchais against Clavigo," in the original. It gained 
great applause, The thoughts to ,vhich it gave occa- 
sion ,vere freely expressed; alid, after much had been 
spoken on both sides, lllY partner said, "If I ,vere thy 
liege lady, and not thy \vife, I ,vould entreat thee to 
change this lueluoir into a play: it seenIS to 111e per- 
fectly suited for it," "That thou mayst see, nlY love," 
I replied, "that liege lady and ,vife can be united 
in one person, I prornise, that, at the end of a ,veek, 
the subject-nIatter of this ,york, in the forln of a piece 
for the theatre, shall be read aloud, as has just Leen 
done \vith these pages," They wondered at so bold a 
promise. but I did not delay to set about accomplishing 
it, What, in such cases, is called invention, ,vas with 
me instantaneous, As I \vas escorting home D1Y titu- 
lary wife, I was silent, She asked IDe what ,vas the 


1 )femhers of the same family address each other with the 
Reconrl perRon singular "Du," instead of the more formal third 
person plural, "Sie," In the Rame way the ,French employ 
" Tu " instead of " V ous, " - TRANS, 
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matter, "I aIn pondering on the play," I answered, 
Ú and have got already into the middle of it. I wished 
to show thee that I would gladly do anything to please 
thee," She pressed my hand; and, as I in return 
snatched a kiss, she said, "Thou nlust forget thy char- 
acter ! To be loving, people think, is not proper for 
married folks," "Let thenl think," I rejoined: "we 
will have it our own \vay." 
Before I got horne, - and, indeed, I took a very 
circuitous route, - the piece 'was pretty far advanced. 
Lest this should seenl boastful, I will confess, that pre- 
viously, on the first and second reading, the subject had 
appeared to nle dranlatic and even theatrical; but, 
without such a stimulus, this piece, like so nlany 
others, ,vould have remained among the number of the 
merely possible creations, !Iy mode of treating it is 
\vell enough kno,vn, 'Veary of villains, ,vho, from 
revenge, hate, or mean purposes, attack a noble nature 
and ruin it, I \vished, in Carlos, to sho'w the working 
of clear good sense, associated with true friendship, 
against passion, inclination, and out,vard necessity, in 
order for once to compose a tragedy in this way, 
Availing Inyself of the exanlple of our patriarch 
Shakespeare, I did not hesitate for a moment to trans- 
late, word for ,vord, the chief scene, and all that was 
properly draluatic in the original. Finally, for the 
conclusion, I borrowed the end of an English ballad; 
and so I ,vas ready before the Friday came, The good 
effect which I attained in the reading Vt
ill easily be 
believed, l\ly liege spouse took not a little pleasure in 
it; and it seemed as if, by this production, as an intel- 
lectual offspring, our union was drawn closer and 
dearer, 
Mephistopheles l\Ierck here did nle, for the first 
time, a great injury, When I conul1unicated the piece 
to him, he answered, " You must ,vrite hereafter no 
lnore such trifles; others can do such things," In tbis 
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he .was ,vrong, \Ve should not, in all things, tran- 
scend the notions which nlen have already formed: it is 
good that 11luch should be in accordance with the 
common way of thinking, Had I at that tinle 'written 
a dozen such pieces, ,,-hich with a little stimulus ,vould 
have been easy enough, three or four of thenl would 
perhaps have retained a place on the stage, Every 
theatrical nlanager ,vho kno,vs the value of a réper- 
toire, can say \vhat an advantage that 'would have been. 
By these and other intellectual diversions, our 
,vhinlsical ganle of marriage becanle a fan1Ïly story, if 
not the talk of the to,vn, ,vhich did not sound dis- 
agreeably in the ears of the mothers of onr fair ones, 
J\ly nlother, also, 'was not at all opposed to such an 
event: she had before looked ,vith favour on the lady 
\vith ,vhonl I had fallen into so strange a relation, and 
did not doubt that she ,vould Inake as good a daughter- 
in-law as a ,vife, The aimless bustle in which 1 had 
for some tÌlne lived was not to her mind; and, in fact, 
she had to bear the \vorst of it, It ,vas her part to 
provide abundant entertainment for the streanl of 
guests, without any compensation for furnishing 
quarters to this literary arnlY, other than the honour 
they did her son by feasting upon him, Besides, it 
,vas clear to her that so lllany young persons - all of 
them without property - united, llot only for scientific 
and poetic purposes, but also for that of passing the 
time in the gayest Inanner, ,vould soon become a 
burden and injury to thenlselves, and most certainly 
to me, ,vhose thoughtless generosity, and passion for 
becoming security for others, she too 'well knew, 
Accordingly she looked on the long-planned Italian 
journey, which my father once more brought forward, 
as the best Dleans of cutting short all t.hese connections 
at once, But, in order that no ne,v danger might 
spring up in the ,vide ,vorld, she intended first of all to 
bind fast the union which had already been suggested, 
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so as to make a return into my native country more 
desirable, and IllY final detennination more decided, 
Whether I only attribute this schenle to her, or 
\vhether she had actually forlned it \vith her departed 
friend, I am not quite sure: enough, that her actions 
seemed to be based on a \vell-digested plan, I had 
very often to hear frOln her a regret, that, since Cor- 
nelia's marriage, our fall1ily circle was altogether too 
small; it \vas felt that I had lost a sister, IllY lnother 
an assistant, and nlY father a pupil: nor was this all 
that was said, It happened, as if by accident, that my 
parents met the lady on a \valk, invited her into the 
garden, and con versed with her for a long tÜne, There- 
upon there was some pleasantry at supper; and the 
reIllark was lnade, \vith a certain satisfaction, that she 
had pleased IllY father, as she possessed all the chief 
qualities which he, being a judge, required of a WOlllan. 
One thing after another was no\v arranged in our 
first story as if guests were expected: the linen was 
reviewed, arid some hitherto neglected furniture \vas 
thought of, One day I surprised lny lnother in a 
garret examining the old cradles, alnong which an 
irnnlense one of walnut, inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
in \vhich I had forlnerly been rocked, was especially 
prominent, She did not seem altogether pleased \vhen 
I said to her, that such s\ving-boxes were quite out of 
fashion, and that now people put babies, with free 
liInbs, into a neat little basket, and carried thenl about 
for show, by a strap over the shoulder, like other snlall 
wares. 
In short, such prognostics of a renewal of domestic 
activity becaille frequent; a.nd, as 1 was in every \vay 
submissive, the thought of a. state \vhich would last 
through life spread a peace over our house and its 
inhabitants such as had not been enjoyed for a long 
time, 



SIXTEENTH BOOK. 


WHAT people cOllll11only say of n1Ïsfortunes, - that 
they never COlne alone, - n1ay .with alnlost as nluch 
truth be said also of good fortune, and, indeed, of other 
circumstances \vhich often cluster arounù us in a har- 
n10nious \vay, whether it be by a kind of fatality, or 
whether it be that nlan has the po\ver of attracting to 
himself an nlutually related things, 
At any rate, my present experience sho,ved 111e 
everything conspiring to produce an out-ward and an 
ill'ward peace, The fornler came to 111e while I re- 
solved patiently to await the result of what others 
were meditating and designing for n1e: the latter, how- 
ever, I had to attain for myself by renewing former 
studies, 
I had not thought of Spinoza for a long tillIe, and 
no\v I was driven to him by an attack upon hinl. In 
our library I found a little book, the author of \vhich 
railed violently against that original thinker, and, to 
go the lllore effectually to \vork, had inserted for a 
frontispiece a picture of Spilloza h Üll self, \vith the 
inscription, "Signum 1'eprob{(tionis in vultu gerens," 
bearing on his face the stanlp of reprobation, This 
there ,vas no gainsaying, indeed, so long as one looked 
at the picture; for the engraving was wretchedly bad, 
a perfect caricature: so that I could not help thinking 
of those adversaries \vho, 'when they conceive a dislike 
to anyone, first of all nÜsrepresellt hÜn, and then assail 
the 11lonster of their o\vn creation, 
This little book, however, Blade no impression upon 
3 06 
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me: since generally I did not like controversial \vorks, 
but preferred always to learn frOln the author himself 
ho,v he did think, than to hear from another ho,v he 
ought to have thought, Still, curiosity led me to the 
article "Spinoza" in Bayle's Dictionary, a 'work as 
valuable for its learning and acuteness as it is ridicu- 
lous and pernicious by its gossiping and s,candal. 
The article" Spinoza " excited in 111e displeasure and 
mistrust. In the first place, the philosopher is repre- 
sented as an atheist, and his opinions as most aLon1Ï- 
nable; but, Ünmediately afterward, it i
 confessed that 
he was a cahnly reflecting nlan, devoted to his studies, 
a good citizen, a syulpathising neighbour, and a péace- 
able individual, The writer seemeù to me to have 
quite forgotten the words of the gospel, "By tlzeÙ' 
f1"uits ye shall know them;" for ho,v could a life 
pleasing in the sight of God and man spring from 
corru pt principles ? 
I well relnembered what peace of n1Ïnd and clear- 
Dess of ideas came over nle when I first turned over 
the posthumous ,yorks of that ren1arkable lnau. The 
effect itself was still quite distinct to nlY mind, though 
I could not recall the particulars: I therefore speedily 
had recourse again to the \vorks to 'which I had o\ved 
so much, and again the saIne cabn air breathed over 
me, I gave lnyself up to this reading, and thought, 
while I looked into myself, that I had never before so 
clearly seen through the ,vorld. 
As on this subject there ahvays has been, and still 
is even in these later times, so much controversy, I 
would llOt wish to be n1isunderstood; and therefore 
I make here a fe,v renlarks upon these so luuch feared, 
nay, abhorred, views, 
Our physical as ,veIl as our social life, manners, cus- 
tOllIS, \vorldly wisdom, philosophy, religion, and lllany 
an accidental event, all call upon us to deny o'Urscl'Vcs, 
Much that is most inwardly peculiar to us we are not 
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allowed to develop; much that \ve need from without 
for the completion of our character is withheld; while, 
on the other hand, so much is forced upon us which is 
as alien to us as it is burdensome, We are robbed of 
all we have laboriously acquired for ourselves, or 
friendly circumstances have bestowed upon us; and, 
before \ve can see clearly what we are, we find our- 
selves compelled to part with our personality, piece by 
piece, till at last it is gone altogether, Indeed, the 
case is so universal, that it seen1S a law of society to 
despise a man ,vho sho\vs hÜllself surly on that ac- 
count, On the contrary, the bitterer the cup we have 
to drink, the lnore pleasant face we must put on, in 
order that con1posed lookers-on may not be offended 
by the least grin1ace, 
To solve this painful problem, ho,vever, nature has 
endo,ved man ,vith ample power, activity, and endur- 
ance, But especially is he aided therein by his vol- 
atility (Leichtsinn), a boon to nlan \vhich nothing can 
take a way, By means of it he is able to renounce the 
cherished object of the mOinent, provided the next pre- 
sent hÜn sOlllething ne,v to reach at; and thus he goes 
on unconsciously relnodelling his whole life, 'Ve are 
continually putting one passion in the place of another: 
ernployments, inclinations, tastes, hobbies, - \ve try 
them all, and end by exclaiming, All is vanity! No 
one is shocked by this false and nlurInuring speech; 
nay, everyone thinks, ,vhile he says it, that he is utter- 
ing a wise and indisputable maxÜn, A few men there 
are, and only a few, ,yho anticipate this insupportable 
feeling, and a void all calls to such partial resignation 
by one grand act of total self-renunciation, 
Such men convince theillselves of the Eternal, the 
Necessary, anù of IIllrl1utable Law', and seek to forill 
to theillseives ideas ,vhich are incorruptible, nay, which 
observation of the Perishable does not shake, but rather 
confirms, But, since, in this there is sOlIlething super- 
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human, such persons are cOl1ullonly esteen1ed in-huillan 
(illonsters), without a God and 'without a World, People 
hardly know what sort of horns and claws to give 
them. 
l\1y confidence in Spinoza rested on the serene effect 
he wrought in lue; and it only increased ,vhen I found 
11lY worthy mystics were accused of Spinozisln, and 
learned that even Leibnitz hinlself could not escape the 
charge, - nay, that Boerhaave, being suspected of 
sÜnilar sentiments, had to abandon theology for 
lnedicine, 
But let no one think that I would have subscribed 
to his writings, and assented to then1, verbatÙn et lite- 
1'atÍ1n, For, that no one really understands another; 
that no one does attach to the sanie word the same 
idea which another does; that a dialogue, a book, ex- 
cites in different persons different trains of thought,- 
this I had long seen all too plainly; and the reader 
\vill trust the assertion of the author of "Faust" and 
" 'Verther," that, deeply experienced in such Inisunder- 
standings, he was never so presumptuous as to think 
that he understood perfectly a luan, who, as the scholar 
of Descartes, raised hitnse1f, through lnathelnatical and 
rabbinical studies, to the highest reach of thought, and 
\vhose nan1C, even at this day, seen1S to mark the limit 
of all speculative efforts. 
How much I appropriated from Spinoza ,vould be 
seen distinctly enough, if the visit of the" 'Vandering 
Jew" to Spinoza, which I had devised as a worthy 
ingredient for that poem, existed in ,vriting, But it 
pleased me so much in the conception, and I found so 
much delight in lueditating on it in silence, that I 
never could bring myself to the point of ,vriting it out, 
Thus the notion, which \vould have been well enough 
as a passing joke, becalne expanded until it lost its 
charm; and I banished it from my mind as something 
troublesome. The chief points, ho,vever, of wbat I 
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ovved to my study of Spinoza, so far as they have 
remained indelibly inlpressed on my mind, and have 
exercised a great influence on the subsequent course of 
nlY life, I \vill no\v unfold as briefly and succinctly as 
possible, 
Nature \vorks according to such eternal, necessary, 
divine laws, that the Deity hinlself could alter nothing 
in them, In this belief, all men are unconsciously 
agreed, Think only how a natural phenonleuon, which 
shoulù intinlate any degree of understanding, reason, or 
even of caprice, \vould instantly astonish and terrify 
us, 
When in anÏ1nals there is exhibited anything like 
reason, it is long before \ye can recover fronl our anlaze- 
ment; for, although they are so near to us, they never- 
theless seenl to be diyided fro In us by an infinite gulf, 
and to belong altogether to the kingdonl of necessity, 
It is therefore inlpossible to take it ill if some thinkers 
have pronounced the infinitely ingenious, but strictly 
limited, organisation of those creatures, to be thoroughly 
mechanical, 
If \ve turn to plants, our position is still more strik- 
ingly confirmed, Ho\v unaccountable is the feeling 
which seizes an observer upon seeing the l1firnosa, as 
soon as it is touched, fold together in pairs its downy 
leaves, and finally clap do\vn its little stalk as if upon 
a joint (Ge1Derbe), Still higher rises that feeling, to 
which I will give no nanle, at the sight of the 
Hedysa1"u/in Gyrans, \vhich, without any apparent out- 
ward occasion, nloves up and down its little leaves, 
and see IllS to play \vith itself as \vith our thoughts. 
Let us imagine a Banana suddenly endowed with a 
sirnilar capacity, so that of itself it could by turns let 
down and lift up again its huge leafy canopy: ,vIlo 
\vould not, upon seeing it the first tirne, start back in 
terror? So rooted \vithin us is the idea of our own 
superiority, that we ahsolutely l'(,1fuse to concede to the 
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outward vvorld any part or portion in it; nay, if we 
could, \ve would too often withhold such advantages 
fronl our fellows, 
On the other hand, a similar horror seizes upon us, 
when \ve see a man unreasonably opposing universally 
recognised moral la\vs, or un\visely acting against the 
interest of hÜnself and others, To get rid of the 
repugnance \ve feel on such occasions, \ve convert it 
at once into censure or detestation; and \ve seek, either 
in reality or in thought, to get free frOIll such a nlan, 
This contrariety bet\veen Reason and Necessity, 
which Spinoza thl'e\v out ill so strong a light, I, 
strangely enough, applied to Iny o\vn being; and what 
has been said is, properly speaking, only for the pur- 
pose of rendering intelligible \vhat follo\vs. 
I had con1e to look upon my ind\velling poetic talent 
altogether as Nature; the more so, as I had al \vays 
been Ünpelled to regard out\vard Nature as its proper 
object, The exercise of this poetic gift could indeed 
be excited and deterlllined by circun1stances; but its 
most joyful, its richest, action was spontaneous, - nay, 
even involuntary. 


Through field and forest roaming, 

ly little songs still humming, 
I spent the livelong day. 


In my nightly vigils the saIne thing happened: I 
therefore often wished, like one of nlY predecessors, to 
get me a leathern jerkin nlade, and to accustolll nlyself 
to \vrite in the dark, so as to be able to fix do\vn at 
once all Ruch unprelneditat.ed effusions, So frequently 
had it, happened, that, after cOlnposing a little piece in 
nlY hearl, I could not recall it, that I \voulù no\v hurry 
to the desk, and, at one standing, \vrite off the poenl 
frOin beginning to end; and, as I could not spare time 
to adjust Iny paper, however obliquely it Inight lie, the 
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lines often crossed it diagonally, In such a n100d I 
liked best to get hold of a lead pencil, because I could 
\vrite most readily \vith it; \vhereas the scratching and 
spluttering of the pen 'would sometimes wake me from 
n1Y somnambular poetising, confuse me, and stifle a 
little conception in its birth, For the poems thus 
created I had a particular reverence; for I felt toward 
them sonlewhat as the hen does to\vard her chickens, 
\vhich she sees hatched and chirping about her, l\Iy 
old whim of n1aking known these things only by means 
of private readings, now returned to me: to exchange 
them for money seemed to Dle detestable. 
And this suggests to me to D1ention in the present 
place a little incident, 'which, ho\vever, did not take 
place till some time after. "Then the demand for my 
works had increased, and a collected edition \vas much 
called for, these feelings held me back from preparing 
it myself: Himburg, however, took ad vantage of my 
hesitation; and I unexpectedly received one day several 
copies of my collected \vorks in print, With cool audac- 
ity this unauthorised publisher even boasted of having 
done me a public service, and offered to send me, if I 
'wished, some Berlin porcelain by way of compensation. 
His offer served to remind me of the law which com- 
pelled the Jews of Berlin, when they married, to pur- 
chase a certain quantity of porcelain, in order to keep 
up the sale of the Royal n1a.nufacture, The contempt 
which was shown for the shameless pirate led me to 
suppress the indignation which I could not but feel at 
such a robbery, I gave him no reply; and, \vhile he 
was making himself very comfortable with my prop- 
erty, I revenged 111yself in silence with the following 
verses : 


Records of the years once dreamed away, 
Long-fallen hairs, aud flowers that show decay, 
Faded ribbons, veils so lightly wove, 
The mournful pledges of a vanished love; 
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Thing
 thttt to the flames should long have gone,- 
Saucy Sosias snatches everyone. 
Just as though he were the heir to claim 
Lawfully the poets' works and fame. 
And, to nlake the owner full amends, 
Paltry tea and coffee cups he sends! 
Take yonI' china back, your gingerbread I 
For all Himburgs living I anI dead. 


This very Nature, ho\vever, \vhich thus spontaneously 
brought forth so many longer and smaller \vorks, was 
subject to long pauses; and for considerable periods I 
was unable, even when I most 'wished it, to produce 
anything, and consequently often t;uffereù from enn1â, 
The perception of such contrasts within,nle gave rise to 
the thought \vhether it \vouhl not be IllY wisest course 
to enlploy on the other hand, for my o""n and others' 
profit and advantage, the hun1an, rational, anù intellec- 
tual part of Iny being, and so as I already had done, and 
as I no\v felt nlyself more and n10re called upon to do, 
devote the intervals, \vhen Nature ceased to influence 
TIle, to \vorldly occupations, and thus to leave no one 
of my faculties unused. This course, \vhich seenled to 
be dictated by those general ideas before described, was 
so much in harn10ny \vith nlY character, and Iny posi- 
tion in life, that I resolved to adopt it, and by this 
means to check the \\"aVerillg and hesitation to \vhich 
I had hitherto been subject, 'T ery pleasant ",-as it to 
Ine to reflect, that thus, for actual service to my fellow 
men, I n1Ïght Jelnand a substantial re\vard; \yhile, on 
the other hand, I might go on disinterestedly spending 
that lovely gift of nature as a sacred thing, By this 
consiùeration I guarded against the bitterness of feel- 
ing \vhich might have arisen \vhen circun1stances 
should force upon the reillark that precisely this 
talent, so courted and adn1ired in Gennan y, \vas 
treated as altogether beyond the pale of the la wand 
of justice, For not only were piracies considered per- 
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fectly allowable, and even conÜcal, in Berlin, but 
the estinlable 1\largrave of Baden, so praised for his 
achninistrative virtues, and the :Emperor Joseph, who 
had justified so many hopes, lent their sanction, one 
to his lYlacklot, and the other to bis honourable noble 
Von Trattner; and it was declared, that the rights, as 
\vell as the property, of genius, should be left at the 
absolute nlercy of the trade, 
One day, .when \ve \vere cOlnplaining of this to a 
visitor fronl Baden, he told us the following story: Her 
ladyship the lnargravine, being a very active lady, had 
established a paper Inanufactory; but the paper ,vas 
so bad that it was impossible to dispose of it, There- 
upon 1\11'. Bookseller l\lacklot proposed, if he ,vere per- 
111Ïtted to print the Gernlan poets aud prose \vriters, he 
,,"ould use this paper, and thus enhance its value. The 
proposal was adopted ,vith avidity, 
Of course we pronounced this malicious piece of 
scandal to be a l11ere fabrication, but found our pleas- 
ure in it not\vithstanding, The llanle of l\lacklot 
became a byword at the time, and ,vas applied by us 
to all mean transactions, And a volatile youth, often 
reduced to borro,ving himself, while others' rneanness 
,vas enriching itself through his talents, felt sufficiently 
conlpensated by a couple of gooll jokes, 
Children and youths ,vander on in a sort of happy 
intoxication, which betrays itself especially in the fact, 
that the good innocent creatures are scarcely able to 
notice, and still less to understand, the ever-changing 
state of things around theln. They regard the ,vorld 
as ra 'v material which they must shape, as a treasure 
,vhich they Inust take possessi,on of. Everything they 
Se8111 to think belongs to thenl, everything n1l1st be 
subservient to their ,vill; indeed, on this account, the 
greater part lose themselves in a ,vild, uncontroll- 
able tell1per. With the better part, ho,vever, this ten- 
dency unfolùs itself into a moral enthusiasul, ,vhich 
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occasionally lnoves of its O\V11 accord after some actual 
or seenlÏng good, hut still oftener suffers itself to be 
proillpted, led, and even nlisled, 
Such was the case with the youth of \VhOlll \ye are 
at present speaking; a11l1, if he appeared rather strange 
to lnankind, still he seeilled \VelCOnle to llwny, At the 
very first lneeting, you found in hilll a freedolll frOlll 
reserve, a cheerful ùpen-heartedness in conversation, 
and ill a
tiun the ullprellleditated suggestions of the 
mOlllent, Of the latter trait a story or t\va, 
In the close-built J e\vs' Street (Jndengasse), a violent 
conflagration had broken out, l\ly universal benevo- 
lence, \vhich pronlpted me to lend 111Y active aid to all, 
led nle to the spot, full dressed as I was, A passage 
had been broken through fronl .4.\.11 Saints' Street (Aller- 
lteiligcngasse), and thither I repaired, I found a great 
nunlber of lllen busied \vith carrying water, rushing 
forward \vith full buckets, and back again with enlpty 
ones. I soon sa\v, that, by fonning a lane for passing 
up and down tbe buckets, the help we rendered lnight 
be doubled, I seized t\VO full buckets, and relnained 
standing, and called others to me: those who canle 
on \vere relieved of their load, \vhile those returning 
arranged themselves in a ro\v on the other side, The 
arrangement \vas applauded; Iny address and personal 
synlpathy found favour; and the lane., unbroken from 
its COlllmencelnent to its burning goal, \vas soon conl- 
pleted, Scarcely, however, had the cheerfulness which 
this inspired called forth a joyous, I might even say a 
merry, humour in this living machine, all of \vhose 
parts worked well together, \vhen wantonness began 
to appear, and \vas soon succeeded by a love of mis- 
chief, The \\Tetched fugitives, dragging off their mis- 
erable substance upon their backs, if they once got 
v. ithill the lane, 11lust pass on without stopping, and, if 
they venturel1 to halt for a lllonlent's re
t, \vere inln1e- 

iiately assailed, Saucy boys would sprinkle thenl \vith 
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the water, and even add insult to misery, How- 
ever, by means of gentle ,vorùs and eloquent reproofs, 
prompted perhaps by a regard to nlY best clothes, 
which were in danger, I nlanaged to put a stop to 
their rudeness, 
Some of my friends had from curiosity approached, 
to gaze on the calamity, and seelned astonished to see 
their companion, in thin shoes and silk stockings,- 
for that ,vas then the fashion, - engaged in this ,vet 
business, But few of thenl could I persuade to join 
us: the others laughed, and shook their heads. We 
stood our ground, however, a long while; for, if any 
were tired and .went a way, there 'were plenty ready to 
take their places, l\iany sightseers, too, canle, nlerely 
for the sake of the spectacle; and so Iny innoeent 
daring became universally known, and the strange dis- 
regard of etiquette becanle the to\vn-talk of the day, 
This readiness to do any action that a good-natured 
whinl nlight prornpt, ,vhich proceeded from a happy 
self-consciousness ,vhich men are apt to blanle as van- 
ity, made our friend to be talked of for other oddities, 
A very inclenlent winter had completely covered 
the l\iain ,vith ice, and converted it into a solid floor, 
The liveliest intercourse, both for business and pleas- 
ure, was kept up on the ice, Boundless skating-paths, 
and wide, smooth-frozen plains, swarmed with a nlOV- 
ing multitude, I never failed to 1e there early in the 
morning, and once, being lightly clad, ,vas well-nigh 
frozen by the tÏ1ne my rnother arrived, \vho usually 
came at a later hour to visit the scene, She sat in the 
carriage, in her purple velvet and fur-trimmed cloak, 
which, held together on. her breast by a strong golden 
cord and tassel, looked quite fine, "Give I11e your 
furs, dear mother!" I cried out on the instant, \vithout 
a moment's thought: "I aln terribly frozen," N or did 
she stop to think, and so in a ruonlent I was \vrapped 
in her cloak, Reaching half-way belo,v my knees 
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with its purple colour, sable border, and gold trim- 
mings, it contrasted not badly \vith the brown fur cap 
I wore, Thus clad, I carelessly \vent on skating up 
and down; the, cro\vd was so great that no especial 
notice \vas taken of Iny strange appearance; still it 
was not unobserved, for often afterward it was brought 
up, in jest or in earnest, among my other eccentricities. 


Leaving these recollections of happy and sponta- 
neous action, \ve will no\v resume the sober thread of 
our narrative, 
A \vitty Frenchman has said, If a clever man has 
once attracted the attention of the public by any Ineri- 
torious work, everyone does his best to prevent hiB 
ever doing a sÜnilar thing again, 
It is even so: something good and spirited is pro- 
duced in the quiet seclusion of youth; applause is 
won, but independence is lost; the concentrated talent 
ie pulled about and distracted, because people think 
that they nlay pluck off and appropriate to themselvee 
a portion of the personality. 
It was o\ving to this that I received a great many 
invitations, or, rather, not exactly invitations: a friend, 
an acquaintance, would propose, \vith even more than 
urgency, to introduce file here or there. 
The quasi stranger, now described as a bear on 
account of his frequent surly refusals, and then again 
like Voltaire's Huron, or CUll1berland's West Indian, 
as a child of nature in spite of n1any talents, excited 
curiosity; and in various families negotiations were set 
on foot to see hi1n, 
Among others, a friend one evening entreated me 
to go with him to a little concert to be given in the 
house of an eminent merchant of the Reformed per- 
suasion. It was already late; but, as I loved to do 
everything on the spur of the mOll1ent, I went with 
him, decently dressed, as usual. We entered a cham- 
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bel' Oll the ground-floor, - the ordinary but spacious 
sitting-room of the fan1Ïly, The C0111pany was Dunler- 
ous: a piano stood in the lniddle, at \vhich the only 
daughter of the house sat down imillediately, and 
played \' ith considerable facility and grace, I stood 
at the lo\ver end of the piano, that I n1Ïght be near 
, enough to observe her fonn and bearing: there was 
something childlike in her manner; the 1110Venlents 
she \vas obliged to Inake in playing were Ullcon- 
strained and easy. 
After the sonata \vas finished, she stepped to,vard 
the end of the piano to Ineet Ine: \ve merely saluted, 
ho\vever, without further conversation; for a quartet 
had already cOlnlllenced, At the close of it, I 11l0yed 
sonle\vhat nearer, and uttered SOllle civil conlpliment, 
telling her \vhat pleasure it gave me that 111Y first 
acquaintance \vith her should have also made tne 
acquainted \vith her talent, She lllanaged to make a 
very clever reply, and kept her position as I did mine. 
I sa 'v that she observed l11e closely, and that J ,vas 
really standing for a sho,v; but I took it all in good 
part, since I had sOlllething graceful to look at in IllY 
turn, J\lean\vhile, \ve gazed at one another; and I 
will not deny that I \vas sensible of feeling an attract- 
ive power of the gentlest kind, The Dloving about of 
the company, and her performances, prevented any 
farther approach that evening, But I HUlst confess 
that I ,vas anything but displeased, \vhen, on taking 
leave, the lllother gave l11e to understand that they 
hoped soon to see nle again; while the daughter 
seelned to join in the request with sonle frienùliness 
of manner, I did not fail, at suitable intervals, to 
repeat my visit; since, on such occasions, I \vas sure 
of a cheerful alid intellectual conversation, \vhich 
seemed to prophesy no tie of passion, 
In the nleantitlle, the hospitality of our house once 
laid open caused lnany an inconvenience to IllY good 
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parents and 111yself, At any rate, it had not proved in 
any ,yay beneficial to nlY steadfast desire to notice the 
Higher, to study it, to further it, and, if possiLle, to 
imitate it. l\len, I sa\v, so far as they \vere good, 'were 
pious, and, so far as they were active, \vere unwise and 
oftelltinles unapt, The fornler could not help me, and 
the latter onl y confused nle, One remal'ka b Ie case I 
have carefully ,vritten do\vn, 
In the Leginning of the year 1 775, J ung, after\vard 
called Stilling, frOln the Lo\ver Rhine, announced to us 
that he ,vas corning to Frankfort, being invited as an 
oculist, to treat an iUl1>ortant case: the news was \vel- 
COllIe to IllY parents and n1yself, and we offered him 
quarters. 
Herr von Lersner, a ,vorthy nlan advanced in years, 
universally estee1l1ed for his success in the education 
and training of princely children, and for his intelligent 
nlanners at court and on his travels, had been long 
afflicted \vith total blindness: his strong hope of ob- 
taining some relief of his affliction ,,,as not entirely 
extinct, N o 'V, for several years past, J ung, ,vith skil- 
ful boldness and a steady hand, had, in the Lower 
Rhine, successfully couched for the cataract, and thus 
had gained a widespread reputation, The candour of 
his soul, his truthfulness of character, and genuine 
piety, gained hÜn universal confidence: this extended. 
up the river through the mediunl of various parties 
connected by business, Herr von Lersner and his 
friends, upon the advice of an intelligent physician, 
resolved to send for the successful oculist; although a 
Frankfort n1el'chant, in whose case the cure had failed, 
earnestly endeavoured to dissuade theIn, But ,vhat 
,vas a single failure against so nlany successful cases! 
So J ung came, enticed by the hope of a handso1l1e 
reuluneration, \, hich heretofore he had been accus- 
tOlned to renounce; he caIne, to increase his reputa- 
tion, full of confidence and in high spirits: and we 
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congratulated oursel ves on the prospect of such an 
excellent and lively table-companion, 
At last, after a preparatory course of 111edicine, the 
cataract upon both eyes ,vas couched, Expectation 
was at its height, It ,vas said that the patient saw 
the moment aft3r the operation, until the bandage 
again shut out the light. But it was remarked that 
J ung was not cheerful, and that something weighed on 
his spirits; indeed, on further inquiry, he confessed to 
me that he was uneasy as to the result of the opera- 
tion. Commonly, for I had witnessed several opera- 
tions of the kind in Strasburg, nothing in the world 
seemed easier than such cases; and Stilling himself 
had operated successfully a hundred times, Aftee 
piercing the insensible cornea, ,vhich gave no pain, the 
dull lens would, at the sligh test pressure, spring for- 
ward of itself: the patient immediately discerned ob- 
jects, and only had to wait with bandaged eyes, until 
the completed cure should allow him tu use the pre- 
cious organ at his own will and convenience, How 
many a poor Ulan for WhOlll J ung had procured this 
happiness, had invoked God's blessing and reward 
upon his benefactor, which was now to be realised by 
means of this ,vealthy patieut! 
Jung confessed to me that this time the operation 
had not gone off so easily and so successfully: the 
lens had not sprung forward; he had been obliged to 
draw it out, and indeed, as it had grown to the socket, 
to loosen it; and this he ,vas not able to do without 
violence, He no\v reproached hi1l1self for having oper- 
ated also on the other eye, But Lersner and his 
friends had finnly resolved to have both couched at 
the sa1l1e tÜlle; and, when the emergency occurred, 
they did not inl1l1ediately recover pl:esence of 111ind 
enough to think ,vhat ,vas best. Suffice it to say, the 
second lens also did not spontaneously spring for,vard, 
but had to be loosened and drawn out ,vith difficulty, 
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How much pain our benevolent, good-natured, pious 
friend felt in this case, it is inlpossible to describe or 
to unfold: sonle general observations on his state of 
mind will not be out of place here. 
To labour for his own moral culture is the simplest 
and most practicable thing which man can propose to 
himself; the impulse is inborn in him: while in social 
life both reason and love prompt or rather force him 
to do so, 
Stilling could only live in a moral religious atmos- 
phere of love; ,vithout sympathy, without heal'ty re- 
sponse, he could not exist; he demanded mutual 
attachment; where he was not known, he was silent; 
where he ,vas only known, not loved, he was sad; ac- 
cordingly he got on best with those well-disposed per- 
sons who can set themselves down for life in their 
assigned vocation, and go to work to perfect themselves 
in their narrow but peaceful sphere. 
Such persons succeed pretty well in stifling vanity, 
in renouncing the pursuit of outward po,ver, in acquir- 
ing a circumspect \vay of speaking, and in preserving a 
uniformly friendly lnanner to,vard companions and 
neighbours. 
Frequently we may observe in this class traces of a 
certain form of Inental character, modified by individual 
varieties: such persons, accidentally excited, attach 
great \veight to the course of their experience; they 
consider everything a supernatural determination, in 
the conviction that God interferes imn1ediately with 
the course of the ,vorld, 
With all this there is associated a certain disposition 
to abide in his present state, and yet at the saIne time to 
allow themselves to be pushed or led on, which results 
from a certain indecision to act of thelnselves, The latter 
is increased by the miscarriage of the wisest plans, as 
well as by the accidental success brought about by the 
unforeseen concurrence of favourable occurrences. 
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N o,v, since a vigilant, manly character is much 
checked by this ,yay of life, it is well worthy of reflec- 
tion and inquiry, how men are most liable to fall into 
such a state, 
The things sympathetic persons of this kind love 
most to talk of, are the so-called awakenings and con- 
versions, to \y hich \ve will not deny a certain psycho- 
logical value. They are properly \vhat we call in 
scientific and poetic matters, an "aperçu.;,." the per- 
ception of a great maxim, \vhich is ahvays a genius-like 
operation of the nlind: \ve arrive at it by pure intui- 
tion, that is, by reflection, neither by learning nor 
tradition, In the cases before us, it is the perception 
of the moral power, which anchors in faith, and thus 
feels itself in proud security in the Inidst of the waves, 
Such an aperçu; gives the discoverer the greatest 
joy; because, in an original manner, it points to the 
infinite: it requires no length of tÏ1ne to ,york con- 
viction; it leaps forth whole and con1plete in a 
moment: hence the quaint old French rhyme,- 


" En pen d' heure 
Dieu laLeure," 


Out\vard occasions often \york violently in bringing 
about such conversions, and then people think they 
see in thenl signs and wonders, 
Love and confidence bound me most heartily to 
Stilling: I had, llloreover, exercised a good and happy 
influence on his life; and it ,vas quite in accordance 
with his disposition, to trea
ure up in a tender, grate- 
ful heart the reluemùrance of all that had pver been 
done for hin}: but, in my existing fran1e of n1Ìnd and 
pursuits, his society neither benefited nor cheered n1e. 
I ,vas glad to let everyone interpret as he pleased and 
work out the ridl1le of his days: but this \vay of 
ascribing to an immediate, divine influence, all the 
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good that after a rational manner occurs to us in our 
chanceful life, seen1ed to me too presumptuous; and 
the habit of regarding the painful consequences of the 
hasty acts and olnissions of our own thoughtlessness or 
conceit, as a divine chastiseluent, did not at all suit 
me, I could, therefore, only listen to my good friend, 
but could not give hin1 any very encouraging reply: 
still I readily suffered hÜn, like so lllauy others, to go 
his own \vay, and defended hÎ1n since then, as well as 
before, when others, of too worldly -a nlinù, did not 
hesitate to wounù his gentle nature, Hence I never 
allowed to COlue to his ears a roguish remark n1ade by 
a waggish man who once exclaÎ1ned quite seriously, 
" No! indeed, if I \vere as intÏInate \vith God as J ung 
is, I \vould never pray to the l\Iost High for gold, but 
for wisdoln and good counsel, that I might not Blake 
so many blunders \vhich cost money, and draw after 
theln \vretched years of debt," 
In truth, it \vas no tÜne for such jests. Bet\veen 
hope and fear several more da.ys passed a\vay; \vith 
him the latter grevY, the forIller \vaned, and, at last, 
vanished altogether: the eyes of the good patient nlan 
had become infiarned, and there remained no doubt 
that the operation had failed, 
The state of mind to \vhich our friend was reduced 
hereby, is not to be described: he \vas struggling 
against the deepest and 'worst kind of despair, For 
what was there now that he had not lost! I n the 
first place, the \varm thanks of one restored to sight, 
- the noblest re\vard which a physician can enjoy; 
then the confidence of others similarly needing 
help; then his \vorldly credit, \vhile the interruption 
of his peculiar practice \vould reduce his f[llnily to 
a helpless state, 111 short, \ve played the mournful 
drama of Job through froln beginnin,g- to end, since 
the f
ithful J ung took hÏ1nseIf the part of the re- 
proving friends, He chose to regard this calamity as 
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the punishment of his f0f111er faults; it seelned to him, 
that, in taking his accidental discovery of an eye-cure 
as a divine call to that business, he had acted wickedly 
and profanely; he reproached himself for not having 
thoroughly studied this highly important departlnent, 
instead of lightly trusting his cures to good fortune; 
,vhat his ellemies had said of him recurred again to his 
mind; he began to doubt whether perhaps it was not 
all true; and it pained him the 1110re deeply when he 
found, that, in the course of his life, he had been guilty 
of that levity whicll is so dangerous to pious 111en, and 
also of presunlption and vanity, In such mOlnents he 
lost himself; and, in ,,-hatever light ,ve might en- 
deavour to set the matter, we at last elicited from hÎ1n 
only the rational and necessary conclusion, - that the 
ways of God are unsearchable, 

ly unceasing efforts to 1e cheerful 'would have been 
Inore checked by J uug's visit, if I had not, according 
to my usual habit, subjected his state of rnind to an 
earnest friendly exalnination, and eXplained it after IllY 
own fashion, It vexed Ille not a little to see nlY good 
mother so poorly rewarded for her d0111estic care and 
painstaking; though she did not herself perceive it, 
with her usual equaniulity and ever bustling activity, 
I was Inost pained Îor my father, On 111Y account he, 
with a good grace, had enlarged what hitherto had 
been a strictly close and private circle: and at table 
especially, where the presence of strangers attracted 
familiar friends and even passing visitors, he liked to 
indulge in a merry, even paradoxical, conversation, in 
which I put him in good humour, and dre,v from him 
many an approving smile, by all sorts of dialectic pugil- 
ism; for I had an ungodly way of disputing every- 
thing, which, however, I pertinaciously kept up in 
every case so long only as he, who nlaintained the 
right, ,vas not yet 111ade perfectly ridiculous, During 
the last few weeks, however, this procedure was not to 
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whom we were most interested, had missed the price- 
less re]ief so confidently expected, 
It ,vas sickening, therefore, to our good Jung to 
receive the thousand guilders, ",-hich, being stipulated 
in any case, were honourably paid by the high-minded 
sufferer. This ready 1110ney was destined to liquidate, 
on his return, a portion of the deLts which adùed their 
burden to other sad and unhappy CirCUlTIstances. 
And so he ,vent off inconsolable; for he could not 
help thinking of his 111eeting \vith his careworn ,vife, 
the changed manner of her parents, \\'10, as sureties 
for so many debts of this too confiding lllfln, nlight, 
ho,vever well-wishing, consider they had Inade a great 
mistake in the choice of a partner for their daughter. 
In this and that house, frolH this anù that ,vindow, he 
could already see the scornful and conten1ptuons looks 
of those \vho, even ,vben he ,vas prospering, had wished 
him no good; ,vhile the thought of a practice inter- 
rupted by his absence, and likely to be materially 
damaged by his failure, troubled him extremely. 
And so we took our leave of him, not without all 
hope on our parts; for his strong nature, sustained by 
faith in supernatural aid, could not but inspire his 
friends with a quiet and moderate confidence. 
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IN resuming the history of nlY relation to Lilli, I 
ha ve to InentioD the many very pleasant hours I spent 
in her society, partly in the presence of her Il1other, 
partly alone \vith her, On the strength of nJY \vritings, 
people gave Ille credit for knowledge of the human 
heart, as it was then called: and in this vie\v our con- 
versations \vere lllorally interesting in every \vay, 
But how could \ve talk of such in\vard 111atters 
,vithout con1ing to mutual disclosures? It ,vas not 
long before, in a quiet hour, Lilli told 111e the history 
of her youth, She had gro\vn up in the enjoyment of 
all the advantages of society and worldly cOlllforts, 
She described to me her brothers, her relations, and 
all her nearest connections; only her lllother \vas kept 
in a respectful obscurity, 
Little \veaknes[3es, too, \vere thought of; and among 
thelll she could not deny, that she had often remarked 
in herself a certain gift of attracting others, \,,'ith 
which, at the same time, \vas united a certain peculi- 
arity of letting them go again, By prattling on, we 
thus caIne at last to the in1portant point, that she had 
exercised this gift upon rIle too, but had been punished 
for it, since she had been attracted by me also, 
These confessions flowed forth fronl so pure and 
childlike a nature, that by them she n1ade Ine entirely 
her o\vn, 
\Ve were now necessary to each other, we had 
gro\vn into the habit of seeing each other; but how 
many a day, how n1any an evening till far into the 
3 2 7 
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night, should I have had to deny myself her company, 
if I had not reconciled nlyself to seeing her in her o\vn 
circles! This \vas a source of lllanifold pain to me, 

ly relation to her 'vas that of a character to a 
character - I looked upon her as to a beautiful, 
an1Íable, highly aceoillplished daughter: it ,vas like 
nlY earlier attachments, but ,vas of a still higher kind, 
Of out\vard circunlstances, ho\vever, of the interchange 
of social relations, I had never thought, An irresisti- 
ble longing reigned in TIle; I could not be without her, 
nor she \vithout nle; but froln the circle which sur- 
rounded her, and through the interference of its indi- 
vidual members, ho,v 111any days ,vere spoiled, how 
many hours ,vasted, 
The history of pleasure-parties which ended in dis- 
pleasure; a retarding brother, ,vhom I 'was to accom- 
pany, who ,yould, llo,vever, ahvays be stopping to do 
SOIne business or other, ,vhich, perhaps, SOlll8'\vhat 
maliciously, he was in no hurry to finish, and would 
thereby spoil the ,,
hole \vell-concerted plan for a 
meeting; and ever so luuch more of accident and 
disappoiutInent, of Ï1npatience and privation, - all 
these little troubles, which, cil'C11111stantinlly set forth 
in a ronlance, \vould certainly find sYll1pathising 
readers, I IllUst hel'4j omit, Ho,veyer, to bring this 
111erely contemplative account nearer to a living ex- 
perience to a yon thful synlpathy, I may insert SOll1e 
songs, \vhich are indeed \vell kno,vn, but are perhaps 
especially irnpressi ve in this place, 


Heart, m
T heal't, oh, what hath changed thee? 
'Yhat doth weigh on thee so sore? 
'Yhat hath thus front me estranged thee, 
That r know thee now no more? 
Gone i
 all which once seemed dearest, 
Gone the care which once was nearest, 
Gone thy toils and tranquil bJiRS: 
Âh ! how couldst thou come to tbiø ! 


'- 
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Does that bloom so fresh and youthful, 
That diyine and lovely form, 
That sweet look, so good and truthful, 
Bind thee with unbounded charm? 
If I swear no more to see her, 
If I man myself to flee her, 
Soon I find my efforts vain: 
Back to her l'In led again, 


She with magic thread has bound me, 
That defies n1Y strength or skin: 
She has drawn a circle round n)e, 
Holds me fast against my win. 
Cruel maid, her charms enslave Ine : 
I must live as she would have Ine. 
Ah I how great the change to me r 
Love! when wilt thou set me free? 
- Editor's Versi
n. 


'Vhy dost draw me thus without resistance 
To that splel1dour bright? 
Was not glad and happy Iny existence 
In the dreary night? 


Secretly shut up within Iny chan1ber, 
I in moonsh ine lay: 
In the showers of its light, sweet slumber 
Over me did sway, 


There I of rich golden hours was dreaming, 
Of joy unalloyed: 
Thy dear image with full beauty beaming 
In my breast I spied, 


Is't still I, whom thou oft at card-table 
Hold'st 'midst many Jights, 
Seatest, as I scarce to bear am able, 
Opposite such frights? 


Not more charming now to me spring's gladness 
Is when blossorns start: 
'Vhere thou, angel, art, is love and goodness; 
Nature where thou art, 


- Editor's Version. 
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'Yhoever reads these songs attentively to himself, 
or, better still, sings thenl \vith feeling, ,vill certainly 
feel a breath of the fulness of those happy hours steal- 
ing over hilll, 
But ,ve ,vill not take leave of that greater and more 
btilliant society, without addiug SOllle further renlarks, 
especially to explain the close of the second poenl, 
She, ,vhom I ,vas accustolned to see only in a simple 
dress ,vhich was seldoll1 changed, no,v stood before rl1e 
on such occasions, in all the splendour of elegant fash- 
ion; and still she was the same, Her usual grace and 
kindliness of lllanner relllained, only I should say her 
gift of attracting shone more conspicuous, - perhaps, 
because brought into contact ,vith several persons, she 
seenled called upon to express herself ,vith more ani- 
nlation, and to exhibit herself on more sides, as vari- 
ous characters approached her. At any rate, I could 
not deny, on the one hand, that these strangers 'were 
annoying to TIle; ,vhile, on the other, I ,vould not for 
a great deal have deprived. lllyself of the pleasure of 
witnessing her talents for society, and of seeing that 
she ,vas lllade for a ,videI' and lllore general sphere, 
Though covered \vith ornarnents, it ,vas still the 
saIne bOSOlll that had opened to llle its innlost secrets, 
and into ,vhich I could look as clearly as into lllY 
own: they ,vere still the sanle lips that had so lately 
described to 111e the state of things aUlidst ,vhich she 
had grovln up, and had spent her early years, Every 
look that we interchanged, every accornpanying sll1Ïle, 
bespoke a noble feeling of lllutual intelligence; and I 
was lllyself astonished, here in the cro,vd, at the secret 
innocent undèrstanding ,vhich existed bet,veen us in 
the lllOSt hUll1an, the most natural way, 
But, with returning spring, the pleasant freedolll of 
the country ,vas to knit still closer these relations. 
Offenbach-on-the-1\Iain sho,ved even then the consider- 
able beginnings of a pron1Ïsing city, Beautiful, and 
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for the tiInes splendid, buildings, ,vere already con- 
spicuous, Of these Uncle Bernard (to call him by his 
faIl1iliar title) inhabited the largest; extensive factories 
were adjoining; D'Orville, a lively young man of 
an1Ïable qualities, lived opposite. Contiguous gardens 
and terraces, reaching down to the l\lain, and affording 
a free egress in every direction into the lovely sur- 
rounding scenery, put both visitors and residents into 
excellent hunlour, The lover could not find a more 
desirable spot for indulging his feelings. 
I lived at the house of John André; and as I have 
here to nlention this man, ,vho afterward Inade hinlself 
well enough known, I must indulge in a short digres- 
sion, in order to give some idea of the state of the 
opera at that tinle, 
In Frankfort, J\farchand was director of the theatre, 
and exerted hinlself in his own person to do all that 
was possible. In his best years he had been a fine, 
large, well-Inade man; the easy and gentle qualities 
appeared to predon1Înate ill his character; his presence 
on the stage, therefore, was agreeable enough, He 
had, perhaps, as nluch voice as ,vas required for the 
execution of any of the Illusical ,vorks of that day: 
accordingly he enùeavoured to adapt to our stage the 
large and snlaller French operas, 
The part of the father in Gretry's opera of "Beauty 
and the Beast" particularly suited hinl, and his acting 
was quite expressive in the scene of the Vision which 
was contrived at the back of the stage, 
This opera, successful in its way, approached, how- 
ever, the lofty sty Ie, and was calculated to excite the 
tenderest feelings, On the other hand, a demon of 
realisnl had got possession of the opera-house: operas 
founded upon different crafts and classes were brought 
out, "The HuntS111en," "The Coopers," and I know 
not what else, 'vere produced: André chose "The 
Potter." He had written the ,vords hinlself, and, upon 
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that part of the text ,vhich belonged to him, had 
lavished his whole nlusical talent, 
I was lodging with hinl, anù. will only say so Inuch 
as occasion delllands of this ever ready poet and 
conlposer. 
He ,vas a nlan of an innate lively talent, and was 
settled at Offenbach, where he properly carried on a 
nlechanical business and Inanufacture: he floated 
Let\veen the chapel-lnaster (or precentor) and the 
dilettante, In the hope of rneriting the former title, 
he toiled very earnestly tv gain a thorough knowledge 
of the science of nlusic: in the latter character he was 
inclined to repeat his own cOlnpositions without end. 
AUlong the persons ,vho at this tÜne ,vere 1l10St 
active in filling and enlivening our circle, the pastor 
Ewald must be first nallled, In society an intellectual, 
agreeable cOlupanion, he still carried on in private 
quietly and diligently the studies of his profession, and 
in fact afterward honourably distinguished hÜuself in 
the province of theology. E,vald, in short, ,vas an in- 
dispensable lnelnber of our circle, beiug quick alike of 
cOJnpl'ehension and reply. 
Lilli's pianoforte-playing cOJnpletely fettered our 
good ...A.nJ.ré to our society: what ,vith instructing, 
conducting, anù executing, there were fe,v hours of the 
day or night in which he was not either in the fanlily 
circle or at our social parties. 
Bürger's "Leonore," then but just published, and 
receiveJ. ,vith enthusiasm by the GernlanH, had been 
set to lllusic by hÜn: this piece he ,vas al,vays forward 
to execute, ho\vever often it might be encored, 
I too, who was in the habit of repeating pieces of 
poetry with anirnation, was always ready to recite it, 
Our friends at this tinle did not get ,yeary of the con- 
stant repetition of the same thing, When the cOlnpany 
had their choice which of us they ,vould rather hear, 
the decision was often in my favour, 
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All this (however it might be) served to prolong the 
intercourse of the lovers, They knew no bounds; and, 
between thenl both, they easily lllallaged to keep the 
good J ol1n Åndré continually in nlotion, that, by repe- 
titions, he nlight make his nlusic last till nlidnight. 
The two lovers thus secured for themselves a precious 
and indispensable opportunity, 
If ,ve walked out early in the morning, ,ve found 
ourselves in the freshest air, Lut llot precisely in the 
country. Imposing buildings, ,vhich at that time would 
ha ve done hOllour to a city; gardens, spreading before 
us and easily overlooked, ,vith their snlooth flower and 
ornamental beds; a clear prospect conlnlanùing the 
opposite banks of the river, over ,vhose surface, even 
at an early hour, n1Ïght be seen floating a busy line 
of rafts or nimble market-skiffs and boats, - these 
together formed a gently gliding, living ,vorld, in 
hanIlony with Jove's tender feelings
 Even the lonely 
rippling of the waves and rustling of the reeds in a 
softly flo,ving stream was highly refreshing, and never 
failed to thro,v a decidedly tranquillising spell over 
those ,vho approached the spot. A clear sky of the 
finest season of the year overarched the ,vhole; and 
most pleasant was it to renew morning after morning 
her dear society, in the midst of such scenes, 
Should such a mode of life seenl too irregular, too 
trivial, to the earnest reader, let him consider, that, 
bet,veen what is here brought closely together for the 
sake of a convenient order, there intervened ,vho1e days 
and weeks of renunciation, other engagenlents and 
occupations, and indeed an insupportable tediuHl. 
l\Ien and WOlnen ,vere busily engaged in their sphe
es 
of duty. I too, out of regard for the present and the 
future, delayed not to attend to all nlY obligations; and 
I found tin1e enough to finish that to ,vhich my talent 
and my passion irresistibly Ünpelled l11e, 
The earliest hours of the Illorning I devoted to 
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poetry: the middle of the day was assigned to worldly 
business, ,vhich ,vas hauùled in a manner quite pe- 
culiar, 1\1y father, a thorough and indeed finished 
jurist, nlanaged hinlself such business as arose from 
the care of his own property, and a connection ",Tith 
highly valued friends: for, although his character as 
imperial councillor did not allo,v hÜll to practise, he 
was at hand as legal adviser to lllauy a friend; while 
the papers he had prepared \vere signed by a regular 
advocate, 'who received a consideration for every such 
signature, 
This activity of his had no\v become more lively 
since lllY return; anù I could easily renlark, that he 
prized my talent higher than my practice, and on that 
account did \vhat he could to leave 111e tinle for my 
poetical studies and productions, Suund and thoroughly 
apt, but slow of conception and execution, he studied 
the papers as private ReferendarÙls" and, \vhen we 
came together, he ,vould state the case, and left me to 
work it out, in 'which I sho\ved so llluch readiness, 
thai he felt a father's purest joy, and once could not 
refrain from declaring, " that, if I were not of his own 
blood, he should envy me." 
To lighten our ,york ,ve had engaged a scribe, whose 
character and individuality, well ",'orked out, ,vould 
have helped to adorn a rODIance, After his school- 
years, "hich had 1een profitably spent, and in ,vhich 
he had become fully nlaster of Latin, and acquired 
some other useful branches of kno,vledge, a dissipated 
acaden1Îc life had brought trouble on the relnainder of 
his days, He, for a tinIe, dragged on a ",-retched exist- 
ence in sickness and in poverty, till at last he con- 
trived to Ünprove his circumstances by the aid of a 
fine hand writing and a readiness at accounts, Enl- 
ployed by sonle advocates, he gradually acquired an 
accurate kno,vledge of the fornlalities of legal business, 
and by his faithfulness and punctuality made everr 
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ane he served his patron, He had been frequently 
employed by our family, and was always at hand in 
matters of law and account. 
He also was a useful assistant in our continually in- 
creasing business, \vhich consisted, not only of law 
matters, but also of various sorts of comnlÏssions, 
orders, and transit agencies. In the city-hall he knew 
all the passages and windings,; in his \vay, he was in 
tolerable favour at both burgomasters' audiences; and 
since from his first entrance into office, and even 
during the tinles of his equivocal behaviour, he had been 
well acquainted with lllany of the new senators, some 
of WhOlll had quickly risen to the dignity of Schoffen, 
he had acquired a certain confidence, \vhich might be 
called a sort of influence. All tIns he knew how to 
turn to the advantage of his patrons; and, since the 
state of his health forced him to lin1Ït his application 
to writing, he ,vas always found ready to execute every 
commission or order with care. 
His presence \vas not disagreeable; he was slender 
in person and of regular features; his manner was un- 
obtrusive, though a certain expression betrayed his 
conviction that he knew all what \vas necessary to be 
done; moreover, he was cheerful and dexterous in 
clearing away difficulties. He must have been full 
forty, and (to say the same thing over again) I regret 
that I have never introduced him as the mainspring in 
the machinery of SOlne novel. 
Hoping that my nlore serious readers are no\v some- 
what satisfied by \vhat I have just related, I will ven- 
ture to turn again to that bright point of tinle when 
love and friendship shone in their fairest light, 
It was in the nature of such social circles that all 
birthdays should be carefully celebrated \vith every 
variety of rejoicing; it was in honour of the birthday 
of the pastor Ewald that the following song was 
written : 
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In every hour of pleasure, 
Enhanced by love and wine, 
To si ng this song's gay measure, 
Let ever us combine. 
The god holds us united, 
'Yho hither brought us, who 
Our flames he erst ignited, 
Now lighteth up anew. 
- Editor's Version. 


Since this song has been preserved until this day, 
and there is scarcely a Inerry party at which it is not 
joyfully revived, "'e conI mend it also to all that shall 
come after us; and to all \v ho sing it or recite it we 
wish the sanle delight and in\vard satisfaction which 
\ve then had, \vhen we had no'thought of any wider 
world, but felt ourselves a \vurlù to ourselves in that 
narrow circle, 
It will, of course, be expected that Lilli's birthday, 
which, on the 23ù .Tune, 1775, returned for the seven- 
teenth time, \vas to be celebrated with especial honours. 
She had prolnised to COlne to Offenbach at noon; and 
I n1ust observe that our friends, \vith a happy unanim- 
ity, had laid aside all custonlary complinlents at this 
festival, and had prepared for her reception and enter- 
tainrnent nothing but such heartfelt tokens as were 
worth y of her. 
Busied \vith such pleasant duties, 1 saw the sun go 
down, announcing a bright day to follow, and proJnis- 
ing its glad, bean1Ïng presence at our feast, when .Lilli's 
brother, George, \vho knew not how to dissenlble, canle 
some\vhat rudely into the chaIn bel', and, without sparing 
our f
elings, gave us to understand that tU-lnorrow's in- 
tended festival \vas put off; he himself could not tell 
ho\v or why, but his sister had bid hÏ1n say that it 
would be wholly inlPossible for her to come to Offenbach 
at noon that day, and take part in the intended festi- 
!al; she had no hope of arri ving before evening. 
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She knew and felt most sensibly ho,v vexatious and 
disagreeable it must be to nle and all her friends, but 
she begged nle very earnestly to in vent SOllle expedient 
\vhich n1Ïght soften and perhaps do a way the unpleas- 
ant effects of this news, \vhich she left it to me to an- 
nounce, If I could, she would give Ine her ,varlnest 
thanks. 
I ,vas silent for a Inonlent; but I quickly recovered 
nlyself, and, as if by heavenly inspiration, saw what 
'was to be done, " J\fake haste, George!" I cried, " tell 
her to make herself easy, and do her best to come 
toward evening: I pron1Ïse that this yery disappoint- 
ment shall be turned into a cause of rejoicing!" The 
boy ,vas curious, anù ,vanted to know how. I refused 
to gratify his curiosity, not,vithstandiug that he caUed 
to his aid all the arts and all the influence 'which a 
brother of our beloved can presume to exercise. 
No sooner had he gone, than I 'walked up and do\vn 
in my cham bel' \vith a singular self-satisfaction; and, 
with the glad, free feeling that here was a brilliant 
opportunity of proving nlyself her deyoted servant, I 
stitched together several sheets of paper with beautiful 
silk, as suited alone such an occasional poenl, and 
hastened to write down the title: 


"SHE IS NOT COMING! 


"A l\IournfuI Family Piece, 'which, by the sore visitation 
of Divine Provirlpnce, will be represented in the most natural 
manner on the 2
d of June, 1775, at Offeubach-on-the-l\lain. 
The action lasts from morning until eyening," 


I have not by Ine either the original or a copy of 
this je1J d'esp1"it; I have often inquired after one, but 
have never been able to get a trace of it; I must 
therefore compose it anew, a thing \vhich, in the gen- 
eral way, is not difficult, 
The scene is at D'Orville's house an(l garden in 
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Offenbach: the action opens ,vith the domestics, of 
,vhom each one plays his special part; and evident 
preparations for a festival are being made. The chil- 
dren, dra\vn to the life, run in and out anlong thenl; the 
master appears, and t.he n1Ïstress, actively discharging 
her appropriate functions; then, in the Inidst of the 
hurry and bustle of active preparation, COllles in neigh- 
bour Hans ..dndré, the indefatigable COIn poser ; he seats 
hinlself at the piano, anù calls thenl all together to hear 
him try his new song, which he has just finished for 
the festival, He gathers arounù him the whole house, 
but all soon disperse again to attend to pressing duties; 
one is called a way by another, this persoll wants the 
help of that; at last, the arrival of the gardener draws 
attention to the preparations in the grounds and on 
the water; ,vreaths, banners \vith ornamental inscrip- 
tions, in short, nothing is forgotten, 
While they are all asseInbleù around the nlost 
attractive objects, in steps a nlessenger, who, as a sort 
of humourous go-bet\veen, was also entitled to play 
his part, and \vho, although he has had plenty of 
drink-nloney, could still pretty shrewdly guess \vhat 
was the state of the case. He sets a high value on 
his packet, denlands a glass of wine and a wheaten 
roll, and after SOllle roguish hesitation hands over his 
despatches, The Inaster of the house lets his arnlS 
drop, the papers fall to the floor: he calls out," Let 
me go to the table! let me go to the bureau, that I 
may brush," 
The spirited intercourse of vivacious persons is chiefly 
distinguished by a certain symbolical style of speech 
and gesture. A sort of conventional idioln arises, 
which, \vhile it makes the initiated very happy, is 
unobserved by the stranger, or, if observed, is disa- 
greeable, 
Among Lilli's most pleasing particularities was the 
one which is here expressed by the word br
lshingJ 
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and which manifesteù itself \vhenever anything disa- 
greeable was said or told, especially when she sat at 
table, or ,vas near any flat surface, 
It had its origin in a most fascinating but odd ex- 
pedient, which she once had recourse to when a 
stranger, sitting near her at table, uttered something 
unseenlly, 'Vithout altering her mild countenance, 
she brushed with her right hand, most prettily, across 
the table-cloth, and deliberately pushed off on to the 
floor everything she reached with this gentle nlotion, I 
know llOt what did not fall, - knives, forks, bread, 
saltcellar, and also sOlnething belonging to her neigh- 
bour; everyone ,vas startled; the servants ran up; 
and no one knew what it allineant, except the observ- 
ing ones, who were delighted that she had rebuked 
and checked an impropriety in so pretty a manner. 
Here now ,vas a symbol found to express the repul- 
sion of anything disagreeable, which still is frequently 
made use of in clever, hearty, estimable, well-nleaning, 
and not thoroughly polished, society, We all adopted 
the motion of the right hand as a sign of reprobation: 
the actual brushing away of objects was a thing which 
afterward she herself indulged in only moderately and 
with good taste, 
When, therefore, the poet gives to the master of the 
house, as a piece of dumb show, this desire for brush- 
ing (a habit which had becolne with us a second 
nature), the meaning and effect of the action and its 
tendency are at once apparent; for, while he threatens 
to sweep everything froln all flat surfaces, every body 
tries to hinder hiIn and to pacify him, till finally he 
throws himself exhausted on a seat, 
"What has happened?" all exclaimed, cc Is she 
sick? Is anyone dead?" "Read! read! " cries 
D'Orville: "there it lies on the ground," The des- 
patch is pickeù up: they read it, and exclaim, "She is 
not coming!" · 
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The great terror had prepared them for a greater; 
but she was \vell- nothing had happened to her! no 
one 
f the farnily was hurt: hope pointed still to the 
evenmg, 
André, 'who in the meanwhile had kept on with his 
music, came running up at last, consoling, and seeking 
consolation, Pastor E\vald and his wife likewise canle 
in quite characteristically, disappointed and yet reason- 
able, sorry for the disappointment, and yet quietly 
accepting all for the best, Everything now is at sixes 
and sevens, until the calm and exenlplary uncle Ber- 
nard finally approaches, expecting a gooù breakfast and 
a cOIllfortable dinner; and he is the only one who sees 
the matter fronl the right point of view. He, by rea- 
sonable speeches, sets all to rights, just as in the Greek 
tragedy a god manages \vith a few words to clear up 
the perplexities of the greatest heroes. 
All this I had dashed off " currente calarrno" through 
a part of the night, and given to a Inessenger with 
instructions to deliver it in Offenbach'the next morn- 
ing precisely at ten o'clock, 
N ext day when I awoke, it was one of the brightest 
mornings possible; and I set off just in tinle to an'ive 
at Offenbach, as I purposed, precisely at noon, 
I \vas received \vith the strangest chafrivari of salu- 
tations; the interrupted feast \vas scarcely Inentioned ; 
they scolded anù rated me, because I had taken thenl 
off so \veIl, The domestics \vere contented \vith being 
introduced on the same stage \vith their superiors: only 
the children, those Inost decided and indolnitable real- 
ists, ohstinately insisted that they had not talked so 
and so, that everything in fact \vent quite differently 
fronl the way in \yhich it there stood \vritten, I ap- 
peased theln by sonle foretastes of the supper-table, and 
they loved Ine as llluch as ever, A cheerful dinner- 
party, with some though not all of our intended fes.. 
tivities, put us in the nlood of receiving Lilli \yith less 
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splendour, but perhaps the rnore affectionately. She 
caIne, and was welcomed by cheerful, nay, merry, faces, 
surprised to find that her staying away had not marred 
all our cheerfulness, They told her everything, they 
laid the whole thing before her; and she, in her dear, 
sweet way, thanked me as only she could thank, 
It required no remarkable acuteness to perceive that 
her absence fronl the festival held in her honour ,vas 
not accidental, but had been caused by gossiping about 
the intÌlnacy between us, HQwever, this had not the 
slightest influence, either on our sentiments or our 
behaviour. 
At this season of the year there never failed to be a 
varied throng of visitors from the city. Frequently I 
did not join the company until late in the evening, 
when I found her apparently sympathising; and, since 
I commonly appeared only for a few hours, I ,vas glad 
of an opportunity to be useful to her in any ,vay, by 
attendiug to or undertaking some cOlnnlÌssion, ,vhether 
trifling or not, in her behalf, And, indeed, this service 
is probably the n10st delightful a IHan can enter upon, 
as the old romances of chivalry contrive how to inti- 
rnate in their obscure but powerfulrnauner. That she 
ruled over me, was not to be concealed, and in this 
pride she might well indulge; for in this contest the 
victor and the vanquished both triumph, and enjoy an 
equal glory. 
This my repeated, though often brief, coöperation, 
was always so much the more effective, John André 
had al\vays store of music; I contributed new pieces, 
either by others or nlyself; so that poetical and musi- 
cal blossonls showered do\vn upon us, It \vas alto- 
gether a brilliant time: a certain excitement reigned 
in the company, and there \vere no insipid moments. 
\Vithout further question, it seemed to be comrnuni- 
cated to all the rest, For, ,\
here inclination and pas. 
sion COlne out in their o\vn buld nature, they encourage 
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timid souls, who cannot comprehend why they should 
suppress their equally valid rights. Hence relations, 
,vhich hitherto were more or less concealed, were now 
seen to intert,vine thelllsel yes ,vithout reserve; while 
others, which did not confess theulselves so openly, 
still glided on agreeably in the shade. 
If, because of my multifarious a vocations, I could 
not pass ,vbole days out of doors with her, yet the 
clear evenings gave us opportunity for prolonged meet- 
ings in the open air, Loving souls will be pleased to 
read the follo,ving event. 
Ours was a condition of ,vhich it is 'written, " I sleep, 
but my heart 'wakes;" the bright and the dark hours 
were alike; the light of the day could not outshine the 
light of love, and the night ,vas made as the brightest 
day by the radiance of passion, 
One clear starlight evening ,ve had been ,valkiug 
about in the open country till it ,vas quite late; and 
after I had seen her and her friends home to their 
several doors, and finally had taken leave of her, I felt 
so little inclined to sleep, that I did not hesitate to set 
off on another ran1ble. I took the highroad to Frank- 
fort, giving myself up to my thoughts and hopes: here 
I seated lnyself on a bench, in the purest stillness of 
night, under the glean1Ìng starry heavens, that I might 
belong only to myself and her, 
l\ly attention was attracted by a sound quite near 
me, which I could not explain; it ,vas not a rattling 
nor a rustling noise; and on closer observation I dis- 
covered that it ,vas under the ground, and caused by 
the ,vorking of SOlne little animal. It might be a 
hedgehog or a ",-easel, or ,vhatever creature labours in 
that ,yay at such hours, 
Ha ving set off again to,vard the city, and got near 
to the Rijderberg, I recognised, by their chalk-,vhite 
glealu, the steps \vhich lead up to the vineyards, I 
ascended theul, sat do,vn, and fell asleep, 
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When I awoke, da,vn had already spread; and I 
found myself opposite the high wall, which in earlier 
times had been erected to defend the heights on this 
side, Saxenhausen lay before me, light mists marked 
out the course of the river: it was cool, and to me 
most welcome. 
There I waited till the sun, rising gradually behind 
me, lighted up the opposite landscape. It was the 
spot where I was again to see my beloved, and I 
returned slowly back to the paradise which surrounded 
her yet sleeping, 
On account of my increasing circle of business, 
which, from love to her, I was anxious to extend and 
to establish, my visits to Offenbach became more rare, 
and hence arose a somewhat painful predicament; so 
that it might well be i'emarked, that, for the sake of 
the future, one postpones and loses the present. 
As my prospects were now gradually improving, I 
took them to be more promising than they really 
were; and I thought the more about coming to a 
speedy explanation, since so public an intimacy could 
Dot go on mU,ch longer without misconstruction, And, 
as is usual in such cases, we did not expressly say it 
to one another; but the feeling of being mutually 
pleased in every way, the full conviction that a sepa- 
ration was impossible, the confidence reposed in 
one another, - all this produced such a seriousness, 
that I, who had firmly r
solved never again to get 
involved in any troublesome connection of the kind, 
and who found myself, nevertheless, entangled in this, 
without the certainty of a favourable result, ,vas actually 
beset with a heayiness of mind, to get rid of which I 
plunged nlore and n10re in indifferent \vorldly affairs, 
from which, apart from my beloved, I had no care to 
derive either profit or pleasure. 
In this strange situation, the like of which many, no 
doubt, have with pain experienced, there came to our 
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aid a friend of the family, who saw through characters 
and situations very clearly. She ,vas called 1\1lle. 
Delf: she presided with her elder sister over a little 
business in Heidel berg, and on several occasions had 
received many favours from the greater Frankfort COln- 
mission-house, She had known and loved Lilli from 
her youth: she was quite a peculiar person, of an 
earnest, masculine look, and with an even, firnl, hasty 
step, She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself 
to the world; and hence she understood it, in a cer- 
tain sense at least. She could not be called intriguing; 
she was accustolned to consider distant contingencies, 
and to carry out her plans in silence: but then, she 
had the gift of seeing an opportunity; and, if she 
found people wavering bet,vixt doubt and resolution 
at the nlOlnent when everythit1g depended upon deci- 
sion, she skilfully contrived to infuse into their minds 
such a force of character, that she seldom failed 
to accolnplish her purpose, Properly speaking, she 
had no selfish ends: to have done anything, to have 
completed anything, especially to have brought about 
a Inarl'iage, ,vas re,vard enough for her, She had long 
since seen through our position, and, in repeated visits, 
had carefully observed the state of affairs, so that she 
had finally convinced herself that the attachment must 
be favoured; that our plans, honestly but not very 
ski1fully taken in hand and prosecuted, lnust be pro- 
moted, and that this little rOlllance be brought to a 
close as speedily as possible. 
For many years she had enjoyed the confidence of 
Lilli's nlother, Introduced by lIle to lilY parents, she 
had nlanaged to lnake herself agreeable to them; for 
her rough sort of lIlanner is seldom offensive in an 
imperial city, and, backed by cleverness 8.,nd tact, is 
even \velcome. She knew very ,veIl our wishes and 
our hopes; her love of lIleddling made her see in all 
this a call upun her goud offices; in short, she had 
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a conversation ,vith our parents, How she conl.. 
menced it, ho,v she put aside the difficulties ,vhich 
lllust have stooù in her ,yay, I kno,v not; but she 
caIne to us one evening, and brought the consent, 
"Take each other by the hand!" cried she, in her 
pathetic yet conullanding nlanner, I stood opposite 
to Lilli, anù offered her IllY hand: she, not indeed 
hesitatingly, but still slo,vly, placed hers in it. After 
a long and deep breath, we fell with lively elllotion 
into each other's arlns, 
It ,vas a strange decree of the overruling Providence 
that, in the course of my singular history, I should 
also have experienced the feelings of one ,vho is 
betrothed, 
I Inay venture to assert, that, for a truly nloralulan, 
it is the nlost agreeable of all recollections, It is 
pleasant to recall those feelings, 'v hich are ,vith diffi- 
culty expressed and are hardly to be explained, For 
him the state of things is all at once changed; the 
sharpest oppositions are removed, the lnost inveterate 
differences are adjusted; prompting nature, ever-,varn- 
ing reason, the tyrannising irnpulses, and the sober 
law, which before kept up a perpetual strife within us, 
all are now reconciled in friendly unity; and at the 
festival, so universally celebrated with solelnn rites, 
that which was forbidden is comnlanded, and that 
which ,vas penal is raised to an in violable duty, 
The reader will learn with nloral approval, that, 
fronl this time forward, a certain change took place 
in me, If my beloved had hitherto been looked upon 
as beautiful, graceful, and attractive, now she appeared 
to me a being of superior ,vorth and excellence, She 
was, as it were, a double person: her grace and loveli- 
ness belonged to me, - that I felt as fornlerly; but 
. the dignity of her character, her self-reliance, her con- 
fidence in all persons, renlained her own. I beheld 
'it, I looked through it, 1 was delighted with it as with 
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a capital of ,vhich I should enjoy the interest as long 
as I lived. 
There is depth and significance in the old re n1 ark, 
on the sumn1Ït of fortune one abides not long, The 
consent of the parties on both sides, so gained in such 
a peculiar manner by Demoiselle Delf, was now rati- 
fied silently and ,vithout further formality, But as 
soon as \ve believe the Inatter to be all settled- 
as soon as the ideal, as we may 'well call it, of a 
betrothal is over, and it begins to pass into the actual, 
and to enter soberly into facts, then too often comes 
a crisis, The out",-ard world is utterly unmerciful, and 
it has reason; for it lllUst maintain its authority at all 
costs; the confidence of passion is very great, and \ve 
see it too often wrecked upon the rocks of opposing 
realities, A young married couple 'who enter upon 
life unprovided with sufficient nleans, can promise 
then1selves no honeYlnoon, especially in these latter 
times: the ,vorld inllnediately presses upon them with 
incompatible demands, which, if not satisfied, make the 
young couple appear ridiculous, 
Of the insufficiency of the lTIeanS which, for the 
attainlnent of n1Y end, I had anxiously scraped tü- 
g
ther, I could not before be aware, because they haù 
held oÜt up to a certain point; but, now the end was 
dra wing nearer, I sa w that matters were not quite 
what they ought to be, 
The fallacy, which passion finds so convenient, was 
now exposed in all its inconsistency, My house, my 
domestic circumstances, had to be considered in all 
their details, with some soberness, The consciousness 
that his house would one day contain a daughter-in- 
law, lay indeed at the botton1 of my father's design; 
but then, \vhat sort of a lady did he contemplate? 
At the end of our third part, the reader nlade the 
acquaintance of the gentle, dear, intelligent, beaÚtiful, 
and talented lnaiùeu, so always like herself, so affec-- 
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tionate, and yet so free from passion: she was a fitting 
keystone to the arch already built and curved, But 
here, upon calm, unbiassed consideration, it could not 
be denied, that, in order to establish the newly acquired 
treasure in such a function, a new arch ,vould have to 
be built I 
However, this had not yet become clear to me; and 
still less was it so to her mind, But now, when I tried 
to fancy myself bringing her to IllY home, she did not 
seem somehow to suit it exactly, It appeared to me 
something like what I had nlyself experienced, when 
I first joined her social circle: in order to give no 
offence to the fashionable people I lllet there, I found 
it necessary to make a great change in my sty Ie of 
dress, But this could not be so easily done with the 
domestic arrangement of a stately burgher's house, 
which, rebuilt in the olden style, had, with its antique 
ornalnents, given an old-fashioned character to the 
habits of its inmates, 
Moreover, even after our parents' consent had been 
gained, it had not been possible to establish friendly 
relations or intercourse between our respective families, 
Different religious opinions produced different man- 
ners; and, if the anlÌable girl had wished to continue 
in any way her former Inode of life, it 'vould have 
found neither opportunity nor place in our moderate- 
sized house. 
If 1 had never thought of all this until now, it was 
because I had been quieted by the opening of fine 
prospects from without, and tbe hope of getting SOlne 
valuable appointment, An active spirit gets a footing 
everywhere; capacities, talents, create confidence; every 
one thinks that a change of management is all that is 
needed. The earnestness of youth finds favour: genius 
is trusted for everything, though its power is only of a 
certain kind. 
The intellectual and literary domain of Germany 
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,vas at that time regarded as but ne'wly broken 
ground. Among the business people there \vere 
prudent men, who desired skilful cultivators and 
prudent Inanagers for the fields about to be turned 
up, Even the respectable and \vell-established Free... 
11ason's lodge, with the most distinguished members 
of which I had become acquainted through my inti- 
macy with Lilli, contrived in a suitable manner to get 
l11e introduced to then); but I, from a feeling of inde- 
pendence, which afterward appeared to TIle madness, 
declined all closer connection \vith theIn, not perceiv- 
ing that these men, though already bound together in 
a higher sense, would yet do n1uch to further n1Y own 
ends, so nearly related to theirs, 
I return to more personal matters, 
In such cities as Frankfort, lIlen often hold several 
situations together, such as residentships and agencies, 
the number of which Illay by diligence ùe inùefinitely 
increased. SOlnething of this sort no\v occurred to me, 
and at first sight it seemed both advantageous and 
honourable. It was assumed that I should suit the 
place; and it would, under the conditions, certainly 
have succeeded, if it could have c01l1manded the co- 
operation of the Chancery triad already described. 
We thus suppress our doubts; we dwell only on what 
is favourable; by powerful activity we overcome all 
\vavering, whence there results a sOlllething untrue in 
our position, without the force of passion being in the 
least subùued, 
In times of peace there is no more interesting read- 
ing for the rnultitude than the public papers, \vhich 
furnish early infornlation of the latest doings in the 
world. The quiet, opulent citizen exercises thus in 
an innocent way a party spirit, 'which, in our finite 
nature, we neither can nor should get rid of, Every 
cOlnfortable person thus gets up a factitioul:; interest, 
like that \v hich is often felt in a bet, experiences 
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an unreal gain or loss, and, as in the theatre, feels 
a very lively, though imaginary, sympathy in the 
good or evil fortune of others. This sympathy seems 
often arbitrary, but it rests on moral grounds, For 
no\v we give to praise,vorthy designs the applause they 
deserve; and now again, carried a way by brilliant 
successes, we turn to those whose plans we should 
otherwise have blamed. For all this there was 
abundant material in those times, 
Frederick the Second, resting on his victories, 
seemed to hold in his hand the fate of Europe and 
of the world: Catherine, a great woman, ,vho had 
proved herself every way worthy of a throne, afforded 
ample sphere of a'ction to able and highly gifted men, 
in extending the don1Ïnion of their ernpress; and as 
this was done at the expense of the Turks, whom we 
are in the habit of richly repaying for the contempt 
,vith which they look do,vn upon us, it seemed as if 
it was no sacrifice of hUll1an life, ,vhen these infidels 
were slain by thousands. The burning of the fleet 
in the harbour of Tschesn1e caused a universal jubilee 
throughout the civilised world; and everyone shared 
the exultation of a victory ,vhen, in order to preserve 
a faithful picture of that great event, a ship-of-war ,vas 
actually blown up on the roads of Livorno, before the 
studio of an artist, Not long after this, a young 
Northern king, to establish his o,vn authority, seized 
the reins of government out of the hands of an oli- 
garchy, The aristocrats he overthrew were not la- 
mented, for aristocracy finds no favour .with the public, 
since it is in its nature to work in silence, and it is 
the more secure the less talk it creates about itself; 
and in this case the people thought all the better of 
the young king, since, in order to balance the enmity 
of the higher ranks, he was obliged to favour the 
lower, and to conciliate their good will, 
The lively interest of the world was still Illore 
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excited when a whole people prepared to effect their 
independence, Already had it \vitnessed a welcome 
spectacle of the san1e effort on a small scale: Corsica 
had long been the point to .which all eyes were 
directed; Paoli, .when, despairing of ever being able 
to carry out his patriotic designs, he passed through 
Germany to England, attracted and won all hearts; 
he ,vas a fine man, slender, fair, full of grace and 
friendliness. I saw him in the house of Bethmann, 
where he stopped a short time, and received with 
cheerful cordiality the curious visitors who thronged 
to see him. But now sÍ1nilar events ,vere to be re- 
peated in a renlote quarter of the globe: we wished 
the Americans all success; and the nalnes of :Franklin 
and Washington began to shine and sparkle in the 
firmament of politics and war, l\,fuch had been ac- 
complished to improve the condition of humanity; and 
now when, in France, a new and benevolent sovereign 
evinced the best intentions of devoting himself to the 
removal of so many abuses, and to the noblest ends, 
- of introducing a regular and efficient system of 
political economy, of dispensing with all arbitrary 
po,ver, and of ruling alone by law and justice - the 
brigh test hopes spread over the world; and confident 
youth promised itself and to all mankind a bright and 
no ble future. 
In all these events, however, I only took part so 
far as they interested society in general; I myself 
and my immediate circle did not meddle .with the 
ne\vs of the day: our affair ,vas to study n)en; men 
in general we allo\ved to have their way, 
The quiet position of the GenTIan :Fatherland, to 
which also my native city had no\v confonned for 
upwarùs of a hundred years, had been fully preservpù 
in spite of n1any ,val'S and convulsions, A highly 
varied gradation of ranks, ,,,hieh, instead of holding 
the several classes apa1.'t, seelned to bind theul the 
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more closely together, had prollloted the interest of 
all, f::-om the highest to the lowest, - from the enl- 
peror to the Jew. If the sovereign princes stood 
in a subordinate relation to the elllperor, still their 
electoral rights and Üllrllunities, thereby acquired and 
nlaintained, were a full cOlnpensation, Moreover, the 
highest nobility belonged exclusively to the agnates 
of the royal houses; so that, in the enjoynlent of their 
distinguished privileges, they could look upon them- 
selves as equal with the highest, and even superior to 
thenl in SOllIe sense, since, as spiritual electors, they 
Inight take precedence of all others, and, as branches 
of the sacred heirarchy, hold an honourable and 
uncontested rank. 
If, now, we think of the extraordinary privileges 
which these ancient houses enjoyed, not only in their 
old patrill10nial estates, but also in the ecclesiastical 
endoWlnents, the knightly orders, the official adnlÍnis- 
tration of the empire, and the old brotherhoods and 
alliances for lllutual defence and protection, we can 
vaillly conceive that this great body of influential men, 
feeling themselves at once subordinated to and coördi- 
nate with the highest, and oCCUpyillg their days with 
a regular round of ell1ploYlllents, might well be con- 
tented \vith their situation, and would \vithout further 
anxiety seek only to secure and transnut to their 
successors the sanle conlforts and prerogatives, Nor 
,vas this class deficient in intellectual culture, Already 
for more than a century the decíâ.eu proofs of high 
training in military and political science had heen 
discernible in our noble soldiers and diplomatists, 
But at the same tlnle there were many minds, ,vho. 
through literary and philosophical studies, had arrived 
at vie'ws not over favourable to the existing state of 
things, 
In Gernlany scarcely anyone had as yet learned, 
to look ,vith envy on that monstrous privileged class, 
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or to grudge its fortunate ad vantages. The n1Ïddle 
class had devoted themselves undisturbed to COlunlerce 
and the sciences, and by these pursuits, as ,veIl as by 
the practice of the nlechanic arts, so closely related to 
them, had raised thelllselves to a position of impor- 
tance, which fully balanced its political inferiority: the 
free or half-free cities favoured this activity, while 
individuals felt a certain quiet satisfaction in it. The 
Ulan who increased his \vealth, or enhanced his intel- 
lectual influence, especially in nlatters of law or state, 
could always be sure of enjoying both respect and 
authority. In the supreme courts of the enlpire, 
and, indeed, in all others, a learned bench stood 
parallel with the noLle; the uncontrolled oversight 
of the one managed to keep in harnlony with the 
deepest insight of the other, and experience could 
never detect a trace of rivalry between them;' the 
noble felt secure in his exclusive and time-hallowed 
privileges, and the burgher felt it beneath his dignity 
to strive for a selnblance of thenl by a little prefix 
to his name,! The merchant, the 11lanufacturer, had 
enough to do to keep pace ,vith those of other nations 
in progress and Ünprovement, Leaving out of the 
account the usual tenlporary fluctuations, ,ve nlay 
certainly say that it ,vas on the \vhole a time of pure 
advance, such as had not appeared before, and such as, 
on account of another and greater progress, both of 
Inind and things, could not long continue, 
l\Iy position with regard to the higher classes at 
this time was very favourable. In" 'Verther," to be 
sure, the disagreeable circumstances .which arise just 
at the boundary bet\veen t\VO distinct positions, .were 
descanted ulJon \vith some impatience; but this ,vas 
overlooked in consideration of the generally passionate 
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character of the book, since every OHe felt that it had 
no reference to any imn1ediate effect, 
But "Götz von Berlichingen" had set Ine quite 
right with the upper classes: ,vhatever improprieties 
might be charged upon IllY earlier literary productions, 
in this work I had ,vith great learning and llluch 
felicity depicted the old German constitution, \vith its 
inviolable emperor at the head, with its many degrees 
of nobility, and a knight who, in a tÜne of general 
lawlessness, had ùeterlnilled as a private man to act 
uprightly, if not la,vfully, and thus fell into a very 
sorry predicament, This cOlnplicated story, however, 
,vas not snatched froIn the air, but founded on fact; 
it was cheerful, lively, and consequently here and 
there a little lllodern; but it was, nevertheless, on the 
whole, in the san1e spirit as the brave and capable 
Inan had with some degree of skill set it forth in his 
own narrative. 
The family still flourished: its relation to the 
Frankish knighthood had rernained in all its in- 
tegrity; although that relation, like many others at 
that tÜne, nÜght have grown somewhat faint and 
nOluinal. 
N ow all at once the little stream of J axt, and' the 
castle of J axthausen, acquired a poetical inlportance: 
they, as well as the city-hall of Heilbronn, were visited 
by travellers. 
It was kno,Vll that I had a Inind to write of other 
points of that historical period; and Inany a fanÜly, 
\vhich could readily deduce their origin fron1 that 
tÌ1ne, hoped to see their ancestors brought to the light 
in the sanIe way. 
A strange satisfaction is generally felt, when a 
writer felicitously brings a nation's history to its recol- 
lection: n1en rejoice in the virtues of their ancestors, 
and smile at the failings, ,vhich they believe they 
themselves have long since got rid of. Such a deline- 
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ation never fails to meet with sympathy and applause, 
and in this respect I eu joyed an en vied influence, 
Yet it nlay be \vorth \vhile to relnark, that aIllong 
the numerous aù vances, and in the Inultitude of young 
persons who attached themselves to me, there \va
 
found no noblelnan : Oll the other hand, many who had 
already arrived at the age of thirty caIne in search of, 
and visited me; anù of these the \villing and striving 
\vere pervaded by a joyful hope of earnestly develop- 
ing thelnselves in a national and even more ulliversally 
hunlane seDse, 
At this time a general curiosity about the epoch 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth century had conl- 
menced, and was very lively. The works of Ulrich 
von Hutten had fallen into my hands; and I was not 
a little struck to see sonlething so sinlilar to ",-hat had 
taken place in his time, again manifesting itself in our 
later days, 
The following letter of Ulrich von Hutten to Billi- 
bald P.rrkheymer may therefore suitably find place 
here: 
"vVhat fortune gives us, it generally takes away 
again; and not only that - everything else which 
accrues to lllan fronl without, is, \ve see, liable to acci- 
dent and change, And yet, notwithstanding, I am 
now striving for honour, which I should wish to 
obtain, if possible, without envy, but still at allY cost; 
for a fiery thirst for glory possesses me, so that I \vish 
to be ennobled as highly as possible. I should make 
but a poor figure in my o\vn eyes, dear Ðillibald, if, 
born in the rank, in the' fan1ily I aID, and of such 
ancestors, I could be content to hold myself to be 
noLle, though 1 never ennobled nlyself by my o\vn 
exertions, Su great a work have I in Iny lllind I l\Iy 
thoughts are higher! It is not that J would see my- 
self promoted to a more distinguished and more bril- 
liant rank; but I would fain seek a fountain elsewhere, 
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out of which I might draw a peculiar nobility of my 
own, and not be counted among the factitious nobility, 
contented .with ,vhat I have received fron1 lIlY ances- 
tors, On the contrary, I would add to those advan- 
tages something of n1Y o,vn, which lnay, fronl nle, pass 
over to lny posterity, 
"Therefore, in IllY studies and efforts, I proceed in 
opposition to the opinion of those who consider that 
,vhat actually exists is enough; for to me nothing of 
that sort is enough, according to what I have already 
confessed to you of nlY aillbition in this respect, And 
I here avow that I do not envy those ,vho, starting 
fronl the lowest stations, have clinlbed higher than I; 
for on this point I by no lneans agree ,vith those of 
my own rank, who are wont to sneer at persons, who, 
of a lo,ver origin, have, by their own talents, raised 
thelnselves to enlÌnence, }"or those with perfect right 
are to be preferred to us, ,vho have seized for them- 
selves and taken possession of the material of glory, 
which we ourselves neglected: they luay be the sons 
of fullers or of tanners; but they have contrived to 
attain their ends, by struggling ,vith greater difficulties 
than we should have had against us, The ignorant 
man, that envies hin1 who by his knowledge has dis- 
tinguished himself, is not only to 1e called a fool, but 
is to be reckoned an10ng the llliserable - indeed, among 
the lüOst miserable; and with this disease are our 
nobles especially affected, that they look with an evil 
eye upon such accomplishments, :For what, in God's 
name! Is it to envy one who possesses that ,vhich we 
have despised? \Vhy have we not applied ourselves 
to the la,v? Why have we not ourselves this excellent 
learning, the best arts? And no,v fullers, sh oemakers, 
and ,vheehvrights have got ahead of us, \Vhy have 
,ve forsaken our post, ,vhy left the n10st liberal studies 
to hired servants and (shanlefully for us 1) to the very 
lo,vest of the people? 
fost justly has that inheritance 
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of nobility which ,ve have thrown a\vay been taken 
possession of by every clever and diligent plebeian ,vho 
Inakes it profitable by its own industry, "Tretched 
beings that ,ve are, ,vho neglect that ,vhich suffices to 
raise the very Inullblest above us: let us cease to envy, 
and strive also to obtain ,vhat others, to our deep dis- 
grace, have clainled for therllsel ves, 
" Every longing for glory is honourable: all striving 
for the excellent is praiseworthy, To every rank may 
its OWli honour relnain, Inay its own ornalnents be 
secured to it ! Those statues of IUY ancestors I do not 
despise any more than the richly endo\ved pedigree: 
but, whatever their worth nlay be, it is not ours, unless 
by our o,vn merits we lllake it ours; nor can it endure, 
if the nobility do not adopt the habits which become 
them, In vain ,vill yonder fat and corpulent head of 
a noble house point to the Ï1nages of his ancestors, 
whilst he himself, inactive, reselnbles a clod rather 
than those ,vhose virtues thro,v a halo upon his nalne 
frolll bygone days. 
"SO nluch have I wished Inost fully and most 
frankly to confide to you respecting Iny alnbition and 
t " 
my na ure, 
Although, perhaps, not exactly in the sanle train of 
ideas, yet the same excellent and strong sentiments 
had I to hear fronl my lllore distinguished friends and 
acquaintances, of which the result
 appeared in an 
honest activity, It had become a creed, that every 
Olle must earn for himself a personal nobility; and, if 
any rivalry appeared in those fine days, it was fronl 
above downwards, 
We others, on the contrary, had what we wished,- 
the free and approved exercise of the talents lent to us 
by nature, as far as could consist with all our civil 
relations, 
For nlY native city had in this a very peculiar posi- 
tion, and one which has not been enough considered, 
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While, of the free Ünperial cities, the northern could 
boast of an extended comnlerce, but the southern, 
declining in commercial iUlportance, cultivated the arts 
and manufactures ,vith more success, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main exhibited a sOlnewhat nlixed character, conlbin- 
ing the results of trade, wealth, and capital with the 
passion for learning, and its collection of works of art. 
The Lutheran Confession controlled its government: 
the ancient lordship of the Gan, now bearing the nanle 
of the house of LÜnburg; the house of }"'rauenstein, orig- 
inally only a club, but, during the troubles occasioned 
by the lower classes, faithful to the side of intelligence; 
the jurist, and others ,yell to do and well disposed,- 
none was excluded frOlll the lnagistracy: even those 
mechanics who had upheld the cause of order at a 
critical time were eligible to the council, though they 
were only stationary in their place, The other con- 
stitutional counterpoises, formal institutions, and what- 
ever else belougs to such a constitution, afforded 
elnploynlent to the activity of nlany persons; while 
trade and lllanufacture, in so favourable a situation, 
found no obstacle to their growth and prosperity, 
The higher nobility kept to itself, unenvied and 
almost unnoticed: a second class pressing close upon 
it was forced to be more active, and, resting upon old 
wealthy family foundations, sought to distinguish itself 
by political and legal learning, 
The melnbers of the so-called Reformed persuasion 
(Calvinists) cOlnposed, like the refugees in other places, 
a distinguished class, and, when they rode out in fine 
equipages on Sundays to their service in Bockenheim, 
seenled ahnost to celebrate a sort of triulnph over the 
citizen's party, who had the privilege of goiug to church 
on foot in good weather and in bad. 
The Ron1an Catholics were scarcely noticed, but they 
also were a\vare of the advantages ,yhich the other two 
confessions had appropriated to theIllselves, 
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RETURNING to literary nlatters, I must bring forward 
a circu111stance .which had great influence on the Ger- 
man poetry of this period, and which is especially 
worthy of reIn ark, because this very influence has 
lasted through the history of our poetic art to the 
present day, and \vill not be lost even in the future. 
From the earlier times, the Gennans were accus- 
tomed to rhynle: it had this advantage in its favour, 
that one could proceed in a very naï?;c manner, scarcely 
doing more than count the syllables, If, with the 
progress of improvement, attention Legan more or less 
instinctively to be paid also to the sense and significa- 
tion of the syllables, this was highly praiseworthy, and 
a merit ,vhich many poets contrived to make their 
own, The rhyme was made to mark the close of the 
poetical proposition: the smaller divisions were indi- 
cated by shorter lines, and a naturally refined ear 
began to nlake provision for variety and grace, But 
now all at once rhyme was rejected before it was con- 
sidered that the value of the sy lla bles had not as yet 
been decided, indeed that it was a difficult thing to 
decide, Klopstock took the lead, How earnestly he 
toiled, anù what he has accomplished, is well known. 
Everyone felt the uncertainty of the matter; many 
did not like to run a risk; and, stiInulated by this 
natural tendency, they snatched at a poetic prose. 
Gessner's extrelI1ely channing Idylls opened an endless 
path, Klopstoc k ,vrote the dialogue of "Hermann's 
Schlacht" (" IIerluann's Fight") in prose, as well as 
35 8 
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· Der Tod Adallls " (" The Death of Adam "). Through 
the domestic tragedies as well as the more classic 
drarnas, a style more lofty and more Ïlnpassioned 
gained possession of the theatre; while, on the other 
hand, the ianlbic verse of five feet, which the example 
of the English had spread aInong us, was reducing 
poesy to prose. But in general the demand for rhythln 
and for rhYllle could not be silenced, RaInIer, though 
proceeding on vague principles (a8 he 'vas ahvays 
severe with respect to his O\Vll productions), could nut 
help exercising the saIne severity upon those of others, 
He trRnsforllled prose into verse, altered and Ünproved 
the works of others, Ly \vhieh 11leallS he earned little 
thanks, and only confused the nlatter still more. 
Those succeeded best ,vho still confol'lned to the old 
custoln of rhYllle with a certain observance of syllable 
quantity, and who, guided by a natural taste, observed 
la\vs though unexpressed and undeternÜned; as, for 
exalnple, Wieland, who, although inimitable, for 
a long time served as a model to more moderate 
talents, 
But still in any case the practice remained uncer- 
tain; and there was no one, even aInong the best, ,vho 
lllight not for the lllonlent have gone astray. Hence 
the misfortune, that this epoch of our poetic history, 
so peculiarly rich in genius, produced little which, in 
its kind, could be pronounced correct: for here also 
the time \vas stirring, advancing, active, and calling for 
inlprovement, but not reflective, and satisfying its own 
requiren1ents. 
In order, however, to find a fil'lll soil on which poetic 
genius might find a footing - to discover an element 
in which they could breathe freely, they had gone back 
SOlne centuries, where earnest talents \vere brilliantly 
pronÜnent alllid a chaotic state of things; and thus 
tl
ey Inade friends \vith the poetic art of those tÜnes, 
The 1Iinnesingers lay too far frolH us; it ,vould have 
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been necessary first to study the language, and that 
was not our object: we \vanted to live and not to 
learn. ' ' 
Hans Sachs, the really lllasterly poet, 'vas nearest to 
our sympathy. A man of true talent, not indeed like 
the 
1innesinging knights and courtiers, but a plain 
citizen, such as we also boasted ourselves to be. A 
didactic realisn} suited us; and 011 nlany occasions ,ve 
nlade use of the ea:;y rhytllln, of the readily occurring 
rhynle, His manner seenled so suitable to mere 
poenls of the day, and such ,ve needed at every 
hour. 


If inlportant works, which required the attention and 
labour of a year or a whole life, were built, more or 
less, upon such hazardous grounds on trivial occasions, 
it may be imagined how wantonly all other ephellleral 
productions took their rise and shape; for exall1ple, the 
poetical epistles, parables, and invectives of all fOrIns, 
with which we ,vent on nlaking 'val' within ourselves, 
and seeking squab Lling abroad. 
Of this kind, besides ,vhat has already been printed, 
something, though very little, survives: it lllay be laid 
up somewhere, Brief allusions ,viII suffice to reveal to 
thinking men their origin and purposes, Persons of 
more than ordinary penetration, to ,vhose sight these 
may hereafter be brought, ,viII be ready to obtierve that 
an honest purpose lay at the bOttOlll of all such eccen- 
tricities, An upright will revolts against presulnption, 
nature against con véntionalities, talent against fOrIns, 
genius \vith itself, energy against indecision, undevel- 
oped capacity against developed lllediocrity; so that 
the ,vhole proceeding lnay be regarded as a skirn1Ïsh 
,vhich follows a declaration of ,val', and gives pronlÌse 
of a ,iolent contest, }"'or, strictly consiùereù, the con- 
test is not yet fought out, in these fifty years: it is 
still going on, only in a higher region, 
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I had, in in1Ïtatioll of an uld Gernlan puppet-play, 
invented a wild extr'aTaganza, which \vas to bear the 
title of "Hans\vurst's Hochzeit" (" Jack Pudding's 
'Vedding "),1 The schenle was as follo\vs: Hanswurst, 
a rich young farmer and an orphan, has just conle of 
age, and wishes to marry a rich 111 aid en, named U rsel 
Blandille, His guardian, Kilian Brustfleck (Leathe'J'- 
apr'on), and her nlother, Ursel, are highly pleased with 
the purpose, Their long-cherished plans, their dearest 
\vishes, are at last fulfilled and gratified, There is not 
the slightest obstacle; and properly the whole interest 
turns only upon this, that the young people's ardour 
for their union is delayed by the necessary arrange- 
nlents anù forlualities of the occasion, As prologue, 
enters the inviter to the wedding festivities, who pro- 
claÜns the banns after the traditional fashion, and ends 
with the rhynles, 


The wedding-fea

 is at the house 
Of u1Ïne host of the Golden Louse. 


To obviate the charge of violating the unity of place, 
the aforesaid ta vern, 'with its glittering insignia, was 
placed in the background of the theatre, but so that all 
its four sides could be presented to view by being 
turned upon a peg; and, as it was moved around, the 
front scenes of the stage had to undergo corresponding 
changes, 
In the first act the front of the house facing the 
street was turned to the audience, with its golden sign 
magnified as it were by the Rolar microscope; in the 
second act, the side toward the garden, The third was 
to\vard a little wood; the fourth toward a neighbouring 
lake, \vhich gave rise to a prediction, that in after- 
tiInes the decorator would have little difficulty in carry- 


1 Hanswurst is the old German buffoon, whose name answers 
to the English ' , Jack Pudding, " - TRANS, 
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ing a wave over the whole stage up to the prompter's 
box, 
But all this does not as yet reveal the peculiar inter- 
est of the piece, The principal joke which was carried 
out, even to an absurd length, arose frOln the fact that 
the \vhole d1'a1J
atis pe1'Sonæ consisted of nlere tradi- 
tional German nicknames, \vhich at once brought out 
the characters of the individuals, and determined their 
relations to one another. 
As \ve \vould fain hope that the present book will be 
read aloud in good society, and even in decent family 
circles, we cannot venture, after the custom of every 
playbill, to nalne our persons here in order, nor to cite 
the passages in \vhich they most clearly and promi- 
nently showed themselves in their true colours; al- 
though, in the siInplest way possible, lively, roguish, 
broad allusions, and witty jokes, could not but arise. 
'\Ve add one leaf as a specimen, leaving our editors the 
liberty of deciding upon its adlllÌssibility. 
Cousin Schuft (scau}p), through his relationship to 
the family, was entitled to an invitation to the feast; 
no one had anything to say against it; for though he 
was a thoroughly good-for-nothing fellow, yet there 
he was; and, since he was there, they could not with 
propriety leave hÜn out; on such a feast-day, too, 
they were not to relllenlber that they had occasionally 
been dissatisfied with hinl. 
With J\laster Schurke (knave), it \vas a still more 
serious case: he had, indeed, been useful to the family, 
when it was to his own profit; on the other hand, 
again, he had injured it, perhaps, in this case, also with 
an eye to his o\vn interests, perhaps, too, because he 
found an opportunity. Those '\vho were anyways pru- 
dent voted for his admission: the few \v ho would have 
excluded him were out-voted. 
But there \vas a third person, about WhOlll it \vas 
still more difficult to decide; an orderly luan ill sot:-i- 
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ety, no less than others, obliging, agreeable, useful in 
many ways: he had a single failing, that he could not 
bear his nalue to be mentioneù, and, as soon as he 
heard it, was instantaneously transported into a heroic 
fury, like that which the N orthmen call "Berserker- 
rage," attelnpteù to kill all right and left, and in his 
frenzy hurt others and received hurt himself; indeed, 
the second act of the piece was brought, through hin}, 
to a very perplexed tern1Ïnation. 
Here was an opportunity, which I could not allo\v to 
pass, for chastising the piratical publisher l\lacklot. He 
is introduced going about ha\vking his Macklot wares, 
and, when he hears of the preparation for the wedding, 
he cannot resist the Ï1npulse to go sponging for a 
dinner, and to stuff his ravening maw at other people's 
expense. He announces hÜnself: Kilian Brustfleck 
inquires into his claims, but is obliged to refuse him, 
since it ,vas an understanding that all the guests should 
be well-kno\vn public characters, to ,vhich recommen- 
dation the applicant can make no claim, l\lacklot does 
his best to show that he is as renowned as any of them, 
But when !Cilian Brustfleck, as a strict master of cere- 
monies, shows himself itnmovable, the nameless person, 
who has recovered from his Berserker-rage at the end 
of the second act, espouses the cause of his near rela- 
tive, the book-pirate, so urgently, that the latter is 
finally admitted anlong the guests. 


About tIns tilne the Counts Stolberg arrived at 
Frankfort: they were on a journey to S\vitzerland, 
and wished to nlake us a visit. The earliest produc- 
tions of n1Y da wning talent, which appeared in the 
Göïtingen lJIusenalmanach, had led to my forming a 
friendly relation with them, and with all those other 
young men whose characters and labours are now well 
kno\vn. A t that tinle rather strange ideas were enter- 
tained of friendship and love. They applied themselves 
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to nothing more, properly speaking, than a certain vi- 
vacity of youth, which led to a nlutual association and 
to an interchange of 11linùs, full indeed of talent, but 
nevertheless uncultivated, Such a mutual relation 
, 
which looked indeed like confidence, ",-as mistaken for 
love, for genuine inclination: I deceived nlyse1f in this 
as 'well as others, and have, in more than one way, 
suffered frOIn it InallY years, There is still in existence 
a letter of Bürger's belonging to that tinIe, froIll 'which 
it may be seen, that, anlong these companions, there 
was no question about the Illoral æs
hetic, Everyone 
felt hÜnse1f excited, and thought that he might act and 
poetise accordingly. 
The brothers arrived, bringing Count Haugwitz with 
them, They were received by me 'with open heart, 
,vith kindly propriety, They lodged at the hotel, but 
were generally with us at dinner, The first joyous 
Ineeting proved highly gratifying, but troublesome 
eccentricities soon Dlanifested themselves, 
A singular position arose for my mother, In her 
ready, frank ,yay, she could carry herself back to the 
Middle Ages at once, and take the part of Aja with 
SOIne Lonlbarù or Byzantine princess, They called her 
nothing else than Tian Aja, and she ,vas pleased with 
the joke; entering the more heartily into the fantasies 
of youth, as she believed she sa \v her o,,-n portrait in 
the lady of G
tz von Berlichingen, 
But this could not last long. We had dined to- 
gether but a few tiDles, when once, after enjoying glass 
after glass, our poetic hatred for tyrants showed itself; 
and we avowed a thirst for the blood of such villains. 
My father sIniled, anù shook his head: my mother had 
scarcely heard of a tyrant in her life; however, she 
recòllected having seen the copperplate engra ving of 
such a monster in Gottfried's Chronicles, viz" King 
Canlbyses, ,vhorn he describes as having shot with an 
arrow the little son of an enemy through the heart, 
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and boasting of his deed to the father's face: this still 
stood in her memory. To give a cheerful turn to the 
con versation, 'which continually. grew more violent, she 
betook herself to her cellar, where her oldest wines lay 
carefully preserved in large casks, There she had in 
store no less treasure than the vintages of 1706, '19, 
'26, and '48, all under her o\vn especial \vatch and 
\vard, which were seldonl broached except on solemn 
festive occasions, 
As she set before us the rich-coloured wine in the 
polished decanter, she exclaimed, "Here is the true 
tyrant's bloo<1! Glut yourselves with this, but let all 
Inurderous thoughts go out of lilY house! " 
" Yes, tyrant's bloo<1 indeed!" I cried: "there is no 
greater tyrant than the one whose heart's blood is here 
set before you, Hegale yourselves \vith it, but use 
moderation; for beware lest he subdue you by his 
spirit and agreeable taste! The vine is the universal 
tyrant, who ought to be rooted up: let us therefore 
choose and reverence as our patron saint the holy 
Lycurgus, the Thracian; he set about the pious work 
in earnest; and, though at last blin<1ed and corrupted 
by the infatuating demon Bacchus, he yet deserves to 
stand high in the army of Inartyrs above, 
"This vine is the very vilest tyrant, at once an op- 
pressor, a flatterer, and a hypocrite,' The first draughts 
of his blood are sweetly relishing, but one drop inces- 
santly entices another after it: they succeed each other 
like a necklace of pearls, which one fears to pull apart." 
If I should be suspected here of substituting, as the 
Lest historians have done, a fictitious speech for the 
actual address, I can only express Iny regret that no 
shorthand writer had taken down this peroration at 
once, and handed it do\vn to us, The thoughts would 
be found the salno, but the flo\v of the language per- 
haps In ore graceful and attractive, Above all, how- 
ever, in the present sketch, as a \vhole, there is a want 
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of that diffuse eloquence and fulness of youth, which 
feels itself, and knows not whither its strength and 
faculty will carry it. . 
In a city like Frankfort, one is placed in a strange 
position: strangers, continually crossing each other, 
point to every region of the globe, and R\yaken a pas- 
sion for travelling, On nlany an occasion before now 
I had shown an inclination to be Inoving; and no,v at 
the very moment ,vhen the great point ,vas, to Inake 
an experiment whether I could renounce Lilli - when 
a certain painful disquiet unfitted nle for all regular 
business, the proposition of the Stolbergs, thai I should 
acconlpany thern to Switzerland, ,vas welcome, StÜn- 
ulated, III ore over, by the exhortations of IllY father, 
who looked with pleasure on the idea of IllY travelling 
in that direction, and who advised me not to omit to 
pass over into Italy if a suitable occasion should offer 
itself, I at once decided to go, and soon had everything 
packed for the journey. 'Vith some intinlation, but 
,vithout leave-taking, I separated myself froln Lilli: 
she had so gro'wn into my heart, that I did not believe 
it possible to lJal't lllyself froln her, 
In a few hours I found myself \vith my Inerry fel- 
low travellers in Darmstadt, Even at court we should 
not always act ,vith perfect propriety: here Count 
Haug\vitz took the lead, He was the youngest of us 
all, well fornled, of a delicate but noble appearance, 
with soft, friendly features, of an equable disposition, 
sympathising enough, but ,vith so llluch moderation, 
that, contrasted with us, he appeared quite Ünpassible, 
Consequently, he had to put up with all sorts of jibes 
and nicknalnes fronl them, This was all very wel1, so 
long as they believed that they might act like children 
of nature; but as soon as occasion called for prupriety, 
and when one ,vas again obliged, not unwillingly, to 
put on the reserve of a count, then he kne,v ho,v 
to introduce and to smooth over everything; so that 
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we always came off with tolerable credit, if not with 
éclat. 
I spent my time, mean
'hile, with Merck, who, in 
his 1\lephistopheles manner, looked upon my intended 
journey with an evil eye, and described lHY companions, 
who had also paid him a visit, with a discrimination 
that listened not to any suggestions of mercy. In his 
way he knew me thoroughly; the naï1X and indon1i- 
table good nature of n1Y character was painful to hiIn; 
the everlasting purpose to take things as they are, the 
live and let live, ,vas his detestation. "It is a foolish 
trick," he said, " your going \vith these Burschen ;," and 
then he \vould describe theln aptly, but not altogether 
justly. Throughout there \vas a 'want of good feeling, 
and here I could believe that I could see farther than 
he did; although I did not in fact do this, but only 
knew ho\v to appreciate those ideas of their character 
which lay beyond the circle of his vision. 
" You \vill Dot stay long with them!" was the close 
of all his ren1arks, On this occasion I remember a 
remarkable saying of his, which he repeated to me at a 
later time, which I had often repeated to myself, and 
frequently found confirllled in life, "Thy striving," 
said he," thy un
n,yerving effort is, to give a poetic form 
to the real: others seek to give reality to the so-called 
poetic, to the imaginative; and of that nothing will 
ever come but stupid stuff," Whoever apprehends the 
imlnense difference bet ween these t\VO modes of action, 
whoever insists and acts upon this conviction, has 
reached the solution of a thousand other things. 
Unluckily, before our party left Darmstadt, an inci- 
dent happened which tended to verify beyond dispute 
the opinion of l\lerck, 
Among the extravaganzas which gre\v out of the 
notion that we should try to transport ourselves into a 
state of nature, \vas that of bathing in public waters in 
the open air; and our friends, after violating every 
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other la w of propriety, could not forego this additional 
unseemliness, I)armstadt" situated on a sandy plain, 
without running water, had, it appeared, a pond in 
the neighbourhood, of which I only heard on this 
occasion. My friends, who were hot by nature, and 
moreover kept continually heating themselves, sought 
refreshment in this pond. The sight of naked youths 
in the clear sunshine might well seem something 
strange in this region: at all events scandal arose. 
Merck sharpened his conclusions, and I do not deny 
that I was glad to hasten our departure, 
Already on the way to J\tlannheim, in spite of all 
good and noble feelings which we entertained in COffi- 
lllon, a certain difference in sentinlent and conduct ex- 
hibited itself. Leopold Stolberg told us, with lnuch of 
feeling and passion, that he had been forced to re- 
nounce a sincere attachment to a beautiful English 
lady, and on that account had undertaken so long a 
journey. When he received in return the sympathis- 
ing confession that \ve, too, were not strangers to such 
experiences, then he gave vent without respect to the 
feelings of youth, declaring that nothing in the world 
could be compared \vith his passion, his sufferings, or 
with the beauty and an1Ía bility of his beloved, If by 
moderate observations we tried, as is proper among 
good companions, to bring him duly to qualify his 
assertion, it only made Inatters \vorse; and Count 
Haugwitz, as well as I, \vere inclined at last to let the 
matter drop, When we had reached MannheiIn, we 
occupied pleasant chalnbers in a respectable hotel; and 
after our first dinner there, during the dessert, at which 
the wine was not spared, T.Jeopold challenged us to 
drink to the health of his fair one, which was done 
noisily enough, The glasses having been drained, he 
cried out, "But no\v, out of goblets thus consecrated, 
no nlore drinking must be perlnitted; a second health 
would be a profanation; therefore, let us annibilate 
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these vessels!" and with these words he dashed the 
wine-giass against the wall behind hinl, The rest of us 
followed his exanlple; and I imagined, at the moment, 
that Merck pulled me by the collar, 
But youth still retains this trait of childhood, that it 
harbours no lllalice against good companions; that its 
unsophisticated good nature Juay be brushed somewhat 
roughly indeed, to be sure, but cannot be permanently 
in jured. 
The glasses thus proclaimed angelical had con- 
siderably swelled our reckoning: comforting ourselves, 
however, and deterri1Ïned to be lllerry, we hastened for 
Carlsruhe, there to enter a new circle, with all the 
confidence of youth and its freeùom from care. There 
we found Klopstock, \vho stilllllaintained, with dignity, 
his ancient authority over disciples who held hÜll in 
reverence. I also gladly did honlage to him; so that, 
when bidden to his court with the others, I probably 
conducted myself tolerably well for a novice. One 
felt too, in a certain Inanner, called upon to be natural 
and sensible at the sallIe time, 
The reigning Inargra ve, highly honoured among the 
German sovereigns as one of their princely seniors, but 
more especially on account of the excellent aims of his 
government, was glad to converse about lllatters of 
political economy. The margravine, active and well 
versed in the arts and various useful branches of 
knowledge, was also pleased by SOllle graceful speeches 
to manifest a certain sympathy for us, for \\-Thich we 
were duly grateful, though when at home we could 
Dot refrain from venting some severe ren1arks upon 
her miserable paper-manufactory, and the favour she 
showed to the piratical bookseller Macklot. 
The circumstance, however, of importance for me, 
was, that the young duke of Saxe-Weimar had arrived 
here to enter into a formal matrimonial engagement 
with hiij JlO ble bride" the Princess Louisa of Hesse- 
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Darmstadt: President von l\löser had already arrived 
on the sallle business, in order to settle this inl portant 
contract with the court-tutor, Count Görtz, and fully 
to ratify it, 1\Iy conversations with both the high 
personages were nlost friendly; and, at the farewell 
audience, they both made 111e repeated assurances that 
it would be pleasant to thell1 to see TIle at \Yeinlar, 
Sonle private conversations ,,'ith I{lopstock won me 
by the friendliness they sho,ved, and led nle to use 
openness and candour váth him, I conlnlunicated to 
him the latest scenes of "Faust," which he seenled 
to approve of. Indeed, as I after,vard learned, he had 
spoken of thern to others ,vith marked commendation, 
a thing not usual with hinl, and expressed a wish to 
see the conclusion of the piece, 
Our fornler rudeness, though sonletimes, as we called 
it, our genius-like deineanour, ,vas kept in sonletl1Ïng 
like a chaste restraint in Carlsruhe, ,vhich is decent 
and alnlost holy ground, I parted fronl nlY con)pan- 
ions, as I had resolved to take a 'wide round and go 
to Ernmendingen, ,vhere Iny brother-in-law ,vas high 
bailiff. I looked upon this visit to my sister as a real 
trial. I knew that her nlarried life was unhappy; 
while there was no cause to find fault with her, with 
her husband, or with circumstances, She 'was of a 
peculiar nature, of \\-'hich it is difficult to speak: ,ve 
will endeavour, ho\vever, to set do\vn here whatever 
adrnits of being described, 
A fine form was in her favour; but not so her 
features, which, although expressing, clearly enough, 
goodness, intelligence, and sensibility; were neverthe- 
less ,vanting in regularity and grace, 
Add to this, that a high and strongly arched fore- 
head, exposed still more by the abon1Ìna hIe fashion of 
dressing the hair back on the head, contributed to 
leave a certain unpleaf'ant iInpression, although it bore 
the best testimony to her moral and intellectual quali- 
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ties. I can fancy, that if, after the modern fashion, 
she had surrounded the upper part of her face with 
curls, and clothed her tenlples and cheeks with ring- 
lets, she \vould ha ve found herself more agreeable 
before the nrirror, \vithout fear of displeasing others as 
well as herself, Then, there \vas the grave fault, that 
her skin was seldom clean, an evil which from her 
youth up, by some demoniacal fatality, was most sure 
to show itself on all festal occasions, and at concerts, 
balls, and other parties. 
In spite of these' dra\vbacks, she gradually made 
her way, ho\vever, as her better and nobler qualities 
showed themselves nlore distinctly, 
A firm character not easily controlled, a soul that 
sympathised and needed synlpathy, a highly cultivated 
mind, fine acquirements and talents, SOIne kno\vledge 
of languages and a ready pen, - all these she pos- 
sessed; so that, if she had been more richly favoured 
with out\vard charms, she would have been among the 
women 1110st sought after in her day. 
Besides all this, there is one strange thing to be 
mentioned: there \vas not the slightest touch of sen- 
sual passion in her nature, She had grown up \vith 
me, and had. no other \vish than to continu,) and pass 
her life in this fraternal union, Since lllY return froln 
the academy we had been inseparable: \vith the nlost 
unreserved confidence we shared all our thoughts, feel- 
ings, and humours, and even the most incidental and 
passing impressions of every accidental circurnstance. 
When I went to Wetzlar, the loneliness of the house 
without me seemed insupportaùle : my friend Schlosser, 
neither unkno\vn nor repugnant to the good girl, 
stepped into my place. In him, unfol'tu nately, the 
brotherly affection changed into a decided, and, to 
judge from his strictly conscientious character, prob- 
ably a first, passion. Here there \vas found \vhat peo- 
ple call as good a match as could be \visbed; and my 
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sister, after having steadfastly rejected several good 
offers, but from insignificant men, whom she always 
had an aversion to, allowed herself to be, I n1ay well 
say, talked into accepting him, 
I must frankly confess that I have frequently in- 
dulged in fancies about my sister's destiny: I did not 
like to think of her as the mistress of a family, but 
rather as an abbess, as the lady superior of some noble 
cOlnlnunity, She possessed every requisite for such a 
high position, 'while she was wanting in all that the 
,vorld deems indispensable in its lllembers, Over fem- 
inine souls she always exercised an irresistible influ- 
ence: young minds were gently attracted toward her, 
and she ruled them by the spirit of her inward superi- 
ority, As she had in comn10n with me a universal 
tolerance for the good, the hurnan, with all its eccen- 
tricities, provided they did not amount to perversity, 
there was no need for seeking to conceal from her any 
idiosyncrasy which lnight Inark any remarkable natural 
talents, or for its o\vner feeling any constraint in her 
presence: hence our parties, as ,ve have seen before, 
were al ways varied, free, ingenuous, and sornetimes, 
perhaps, bordering on boldness, l\1:y habit of forming 
intimacies of a respectful and obliging nature with 
young ladies, without any closer engagement or rela- 
tions being the result, ,vas mainly owing to n1Y sister's 
influence over me, And no\v the sagacious reader, 
who is capable of reading into these lines \vhat does 
not stand written in theIo, but is nevertheless implied, 
will be able to form sonle conception of the serious 
feelings with \v hich I then set foot in Ernmendingen, 
But at Iny departure, after a short visit, a heavier 
load lay on my heart; for my sister had earnestly 
recolnmended, not to say enjoined, rne, to break off IOY 
connection with Lilli. She herself had suffered llluch 
from a long-protracted engagement: Schlosser, ,vith 
his spirit of rectitude, did not betroth himself to her 
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until he was sure of his appointment under the Grand 
Duke of Baden, - indeed, if one would take it so, until 
he was actually appointed, The ans\ver to his appli- 
cation, however, was delayed in an incredible manner. 
If I lllay express my conjecture on the matter, the 
brave Schlosser, able man of business as he was, was 
nevertheless, on account of his downright integrity, 
desirable neither to the prince as a servant, immedi- 
ately in contact with himself, nor to the n1Ïnister, who 
still less liked to have so honest a coadjutor near to 
him. His expected and earnestly desired appointment 
at Carlsruhe \vas never filled up, But the delay \vas 
explained to me \v hen the place of upper bailiff in 
Enlmendingen becalne vacant and he was instantly 
selected for it, Thus an office of much dignity and 
profit was no\v entrusted to him, for which he had 
shown himself fully cOlnpetent. It seemed entirely 
suited to his taste, his Illude of action, to stand here 
alone, to act according to his own conviction, and to be 
held responsible for everything, whether for praise or 
blaine, 
As no objections could be raised to his accepting 
this place, my sister had to follow him, not indeed to a 
court-residence, as she had hoped, but to a place which 
H1llSt have seemed to her a solitude, a desert; to a 
d welling, spacious to be sure, with an official dignity, 
and stately, but destitute of all chance of society. 
SOllIe y,oung ladies, 'with whom she had cultivated an 
early friendship, followed her there: and, as the Gerock 
family was blessed with lllany daughters, these con- 
trived to stay with her in turn; so that, in the n1Ïdst 
of such privation, she ahvays enjoyed the presence of 
at least one long-trusted friend, 
These circlullstances, these experiences, made her 
feel justified in recomnlenùing to me, n10st earnestly, 
a separation from Lilli, She thought it hard to take 
such a young lady (of whom she had formed the 
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highest opinion) out of the midst of a lively, if not 
splendid, circle, and to shut her up in our old house, 
which, although very passable in its \yay, \vas not 
suited for the reception of distinguished society, stick- 
ing her, as it \vere, between a well-disposed, but unsoci- 
able, precise, and fOrInal, father, and a lnother extremely 
active in her domestic luatters, who, after the house- 
hold business of the day \vas over, would not like to 
be disturbed over SOlne notable bit of \york by a 
friendly conversation \yith forward and refined young 
girls, On the other hand, she in a lively manner set 
Lilli's position before me; for partly in my letters, 
partly in a confidential but in1passioned conversation, I 
had told her everything to a hair, 
Unfortunately her description was only a circum- 
stantial and well-Iueant cOll1pletion of '\vhat a gossiping 
frieI;ld, in wholn, by degrees, all confiùence ceased to 
be placed, had contrived, by mentioning a few charac- 
teristic traits, to insinuate into her mind, 
I could prolnise her nothing, although I \vas obliged 
to confess that she had convinced me, I went on with 
that enigmatic feeling in my heart, with which pas- 
sion always nourishes itself; for the child Cupid clings 
obstinately to the gannent of Hope, even when she is 
preparing with long steps to flee away, 
The only thing bet\veen this place and Zurich which 
I now clearly remember is the falls of the Rhine at 
Schaffhausen, A mighty cascade here gives the indi- 
cation of the mountainous region '\vhich we designed to 
enter, where, each step becolning steeper and more 
difficult, we should have laboriously to clamber up 
the heights, 
The view of the lake of Zurich, which we enjoyed 
frorn the gate of the" Su'ord," is still before me: I say 
from the gate of the tavern; for, \vithout stopping to 
enter it, I hastened to Lavater. He gave me a cheer- 
ful and hearty reception, and was, I must confess, 
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extremely gracious: confiding, considerate, kind, and 
elevating ,vas his bearing; indeed, it ,vollld be in1pos- 
sible to expect anything else of him, His wife, \vith 
sOlne\vhat singular, but serene, tenderly pious, expres- 
sion of coulltellance, funy harmonised, like everything 
else about hirn, with his \vay of thinking and living, 
Our first and perhaps. only thenle of conversation 
was his system of physiognolny. The first part of this 
remarkable \york was, if I mistake not, already printed, 
or at least near its completion, It n1Ïght be said to 
be at once starnped \vith genius, and yet elnpirical; 
Il1ethodical, but stiH in its instances incomplete and 
partial. I ,vas strallgely connected \vith it: Lavater 
,vauted all the \vorld for coöperators and sYlnpathisers, 
During his tl'a vels up the Rhine, he had portraits taken 
of a great InallY distinguished n1en, in order to excite 
their personal interest in a \vork in ,vhich they were 
to appear, He proceeded in the san1e \vay with artists: 
he caBed upon everyone to send hirn dra \vings for 
illustrations, The latter caIne, and many were not 
exactly suited for his purpose, So, too, he had cop- 
perplates engraved in all parts, which seldom turned 
out characteristic copies, l\fuch labour had been 
besto\ved on his part: \vith money and exertions of 
all kinds, an important work was no\v ready, and full 
honour \vas done to physiognolny, But when in a 
great volume, iJlustrated by exan1ples, physiognomy, 
founded on doctrine, waR to set up its claims to the 
dignity of science, it was found that not a single pic- 
ture said what it ought to say: an the plates had to 
be censured or to be taken ,vith exceptions, none to be 
praised, but only tolerated; many, indeed, were quite 
altered by the explanations, For n1e, who in all my 
studies sought a firm footing before I went farther, I 
bad no\v to perform one of the n10st painful tasks 
\vhich industry could be set to. Let the reader judge, 
The manuscript, with irnpressions of the plates in- 
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l5erted, was sent to me at Frankfort. I was authorised . 
to strike out whatever displeased me, to change and 
put in what I liked. However, I made a very moder- 
ate use of this liberty. In one instance he had intro- 
duced a long and violent piece of controversy against 
an unjust orator, which I left out, and substituted a 
cheerful poem about nature; for this he scolded me, 
but afterward, when he had cooled down, approved of 
what I had done. 
Whoever turns over the four volumes of physiog- 
nomy, and (what he will not repent of) reads them, 
may conceive the interest there was in our interviews, 
during which, as most of the plates contained in it 
were already drawn, and part of them had been en- 
graved, we examined, and decided on those fit to be 
inserted in the work, and considered the ingenious 
means by which those, which did not exactly tally 
with its principles, might be made instructive and 
:roitable, 
Whenever at present I look through the work of 
Lavater, a comic, lllerry feeling comes over me: it 
seen1S as if I saw before me the shado,vs of men 
formerly known to me, over whom I once fretted, and 
in whom J find little satisfaction now. 
The possibility, ho,vever, of retaining, in some sort, 
much that otherwise would have been unsuitable, ,vas 
owing to the fine and decided talent of the sketcher 
and engraver, Lips, He was, in fact, born for the free 
prosaic representation of. the actual, which was pre- 
cisely the thing "
anted in this case, He worked 
under a singularly exacting physiognomist. and there- 
fore was obliged to look sharp to approximate to the 
demands of his n1aster: the clever peasant boy felt the 
whole responsibility of working for a clerical gentleman 
from a city so highly privileged, and gave his best care 
to the business, 
Living in a separate house from my companions, I 
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became every day more of a stranger to them, without 
the least unpleasant feeling having arisen: our rural 
excursions were no longer maùe together, although in 
the city \ve still kept up sonle intercourse. ,\Yith all 
the arrogance of young counts, they had honoured 
Lavater with a visit, and appeared to the skilful physi- 
ognomist somewhat different from \vhat they did to 
the rest of the \vorld, He SP9ke to Ine a10ut them; 
and I remember quite well, that, speaking of Leopold 
Stolberg, he exclainled, "I know not what you all 
mean: he is a noLle, excellent youth, and full of 
talent; but you ha ve described hÏ1n to me as a hero, 
as a Hercules; and I have never in nlY life seen a 
softer and more sensitive young man, nor, if need be, 
one more easily influenced. I am still far frOln having 
formed a clear physiognolllical judgnlent of hÜn; but 
as for you and all the rest, you are ill a fog 
altogether." 
Since Lavater's journey on the Lo\ver Rhine, the 
public interest in hitll and his physiognomical studies 
had greatly increased: visitors of all sorts cro\vded 
upon hirn; so that he felt in some sort ernbarrassed at 
being looked upon as the first of spiritual and intel- 
lectual men, and the chief point of attraction for 
strangers. Hence, to avoid envy and all unpleasant 
feelings, he managed to ren1ind and warn his visitors 
that they must treat other distinguished Iilen with 
friendship and respect. 
In this, especial regard \vas had to the aged Bod- 
mer; and, accordingly, \ve were compelled to visit hÍIn 
and pay our youthful respects to him, He lived on a 
hill, above the large or old to\vn, which lay on the 
right bank, \vhere the lake contracts its waters into 
the Limmat, We crossed the old town, and, by a path 
that became steeper and steeper, at last ascended the 
height behind the walls, where, between the fortifica- 
tions and the old wall, a pleasant suburb had sprung 
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up, partly in continuous and partly in detached 
houses, with a half-country look, The house where 
Bodmer had passed his whole life stood in the n1Ïdst 
of an open and cheerful neigh bourhood, which, the 
day being beautiful and clear, we, often paused on our 
road to survey \vith the greatest pleasure, 
We \vere conducted up a flight of steps into a \vain- 
scoteJ chanlber, \vhere a brisk old man, of middle 
stature, can1e to meet us, He received us \vith the 
greeting he usually addressed to young visitors, telling 
us that we must consider it an act of courtesy on his 
part to have delayed so long his departure fronl this 
\vorld, in order that he might receive us kindly, form 
our acquaintance, refresh himself with our talents, and 
wish us joy in our future career, 
We, on the other hand, congratulated him, that as a 
poet, belonging to the patriarchal \vorld, he had yet, in 
the neighbourhood of the most highly cultivated city, 
possessed during his \vhole life a truly idyllic dwelling, 
and, in the high, free air, had enjoyed for so Inany long 
years such a wide and beautiful prospect to feed his 
eyes with unfading delight. 
It seemed anything but displeasing to the old man 
when \ve asked permission to take a view from his 
window of the neighbouring scenery; and truly the 
prospect in the cheerful sunshine, and in the best 
season of the year, appeared quite incoillparable, The 
prospéct cOlnn1anded much of the slope, from the great 
town do\vll to the \vater's edge, as well as the smaller 
to\Vll across the Lim mat, and the whole of the fertile 
Sihl-feld, toward the west. Rehind us, on th
 left, 
\vas a part of the lake of Zurich, with its bright, rip- 
pled surface, and its shores endlessly varying with 
alternating hill and valley and height after height in 
greater variety than the eye could take in, which, 
dazzled by this, splendour, delighted to rest on the 
blue range of the loftier lllountains in the distance, 
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\vhose sno,vy sUllln1Ïts man has been so far intinlate 
,,,ith as to give nanles to. 
The rapture of young n1en at sight of the mar- 
vellous beauty, ,vhich, for so Inany years, had daily 
been before hÜn, appeared to please the old poet; he 
becanIe, so to speak, ironically synlpathising: and we 
parted the Lest of friends, but not before a yearning for 
those blue mountain heights had taken possession of 
our souls, 
No,v that I aln on the point of leaving our worthy 
patriarch, I rel1lark, for the first tinIe, that I have as 
yet said nothing of his furnl and countenance, of his 
nlovelnents, alld his carriage and bearÏIJg, 
In general, I do not thillk it quite right for travel- 
lers to describe every distillguished nlan ",-horn they 
visit, as if they ,vanted to furnish materials for adver- 
tising a run a ,yay. N C) one sufficiently considers that 
he has only looked at the great man during the mo- 
nlent of introduction, and then only in his O'wn "'Tay ; 
and that, according to the circumstances of the nIO- 
nlent, the host nlay or not be what he seenled, proud 
or meek, silent or talkative, cheerful or nlorose, In 
this particular case, however, I may e}.cuse lllyself 
from the attelnpt, by saying that no verbal description 
of Bod mer's venerable person ",-ould convey an ade- 
quate impression, Fortunately, there exists a picture 
of hinl by Count von Bause, ,vhich perfectly represents 
the man as he appeared to us, and, indeed, exactly 
preserves his peculiar penetrating and rE'flective look, 
A great, not indeed unexpected, but still highly 
coveted, gratification a,vaited me in Zurich, where I 
nlet my young friend Passavant, Of a re
rectable 
family of the Reformed persuasion, aDd born in my 
native city, he lived in S,vitzerland, at the fountain- 
head of the doctrine ,vhich he was afterward to pro- 
claim as a preacher, With a frame not large, but 
active, his face and his whole nlanner pronlised a quick 
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and agreeable resoluteness of character. His hair and 
beard were black, his eyes lively. On the whole, you 
saw in him a man of some sensitiveness, but of n1oder- 
ate energy. 
Scarcely had we embraced one another, and ex- 
changed the first greeting, when he in1mediately 
proposed to. me to visit the sn1aller cantons. Having 
himself already ,valked through them with great de- 
light, he wished, ,vith the sight of them, to awaken IllY 
rapture and enthusiasn1, 
While I was talking over, with Lavater, the n10st 
interesting and important points of our con1mon busi- 
ness, until we had nearly exhausted then1, my lively 
fellow travellers had already sallied forth in various 
directions, and, in their own fashion, had exan1ined the 
country. Passavant, receiving and welcoming n1e 'with 
hearty friendship, believed that he had gained thereby 
a fight to the exclusive possession of 111)" society, and 
therefore, in the absence of my c01l1panions, contrived 
to entice n1e to the mountains, the more easily, since I 
was decidedly inclined to accoll1plish the long-desired 
ramble in quiet, and at liberty to follow my o,vn 
whims, Without further deliberation, therefore, we 
stepped into a boat, and sailed up the glorious lake on 
a fine clear n1orning, 
A poem inserted here may give the reader some inti- 
mation of those happy moments: 


And here I drink new blood, fresh food, 
From world so free, so blest: 
How sweet i
 Nature, and how good, 
'Vho holds llle to her breast! 
The waves are cradling up our boat, 
The oars are beating time; 

lountains we meet that seem afloat 
In heavenly clouds sublime, 


Why, my eye, art downward turning? 
Golden dreams, are ye returning? 
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Dream, though gold, I thee repel: 
Love and life here also dwell, 


'N eath the wave are sinking 
Stars from heaven sparkling; 
Soft white 1uists are drinking 
Distance towering, darkling; 
Morning wind is fanning 
Trees, by the bay that root; 
And its image scanning 
II the ripening fruit. 


- Editor' 3 Ver3ion. 


'Ve landed in Richterswyl, where we had an intro- 
duction from Lavater to Doctor Hotze. As a physician, 
and a highly intelligent and benevolent man, he enjoyed 
great esteen1 in his immediate neighbourhood and in 
the \vhole country; and we can do no better honour to 
his memory than by referring to a passage in Lavater'ß 
" Physiognomy," which describes him. 
After a very hospitable entertainment, which he 
relieved ,vith a highly agreeable and instructive conver- 
sation, describing to us the next halting-places in our 
journey, we ascended the mountains which lay before 
us, When we were about to descend again into the 
vale of Schindellegi, we turned round to take in once 
more the charming prospect over the lake of Zurich. 
Of Iny feelings at that moment some idea may be 
gathered fron1 the following lines, which, just as I 
wrote them down, are still preserved in a little memo- 
randum-book : 


H I, dearest Lilli, did not love thee, 
'Vhat delight I should have in this view r 
And yet were I, Lilli, not to love thee, 
Could here, could true bliss to me accrue? 
- Editor's Version. 


This little impron1ptu reads to me more expressive 
in its present context than as it stands by itself in the 
printed collection of my poems, 
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The rough roads which led to St. 1iary's hermitage 
did not wear out our good spirits. A nUIn ber of pil- 
grims, whom we had remarked below upon the lake, 
now overtook us, and asked the aid of our prayers in 
behalf of their pious object. \Ve saluted them, and let 
them pass; and, as they moved regularly with their 
hymns and prayers, they lent a characteristic graceful 
animation to the dreary heights. We saw livingly 
marked out the serpentine path \vhich ,ve, too, had to 
travel, and seemed to be joyously following, The 
custon1S of the Ron1Ísh Church are altogether significant 
and inlposing to the Protestant, inasn1l1ch as he only 
recognises the innlost principle by which they 'were 
first called forth, the hunlan elen1ent by ,vhich they 
are propagated fro In race to race; thus penetrating 
at once to the kernel, ,vithout troubling hinlself, just at 
the moment, 'with the shell, the rind, or even ,vith the 
tree itself, its twigs, leaves, bark, and roots. 
\Ve now sa\v rising a dreary, treeless vale, the 
splendid church, the cloister, of broad and stately com- 
pass, in the midst of a neat place of sojourn for a large 
and varied asselnbly of guests. 
The little church within the church, the former 
hern1itage of the saint, encrusted with marble, and 
transformed as far as possible into a regular chapel, 
was sonlething new to n1e, something that 1 had not 
seen, - this little vessel, surrounded and built over 
with pillars and vaults, It could not Lut excite sober 
thoughts to reflect ho,v a single spark of goodness, and 
of the fear of God, had here kindled a bright and burn- 
ing flalne, so that troops of believers never ceased to 
make painful pilgrimages in order to light their little 
tapers at this holy fire, Ho,vever the fact is to be 
explained, it plainly points at least to an un bounded 
craving in n1an for equal light, for equal 'warnlth, with 
that which this old hennit cheri
hed and enjoyed in 
the deepest feeling and the most secure conviction. 
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We were sho\vn into the treasure-chanlber, which was 
rich and Ï111posing enough, and otI'ered to the astonished 
eye busts of the size of life, not to say colossal, of the 
saints and founders of different orders, 
.A. very different sort of Ïeeling 'was a,vakened at the 
sight of a closet opening upon this, It \vas filled with 
antique valuables, here dedicated and honoured. l\ly 
attention was fixed by various golden crowns of re- 
markable workillanship, out of which I conteInplated 
one exclusively, It was a pointed crown in the style 
of forn18r days, such as one lTIay have seen in pictures 
on the heads of ancient queens, but of a lTIOst tasteful 
design and of highly elaborate execution, The coloured 
stones \vith which it was studded ,vere distributed over 
it or set opposite to each other ,vith great effect and 
judgment: it was, in short, a work of that kind which 
one would pronounce perfect at the first glance, with- 
out waiting to bring out this Ï111pression by an appeal 
to the laws of art, 
In such cases, where the art is not recognised, but 
felt, heart and soul are turned' to,vard the object: one 
would like to possess the je,vel, that one might impart 
pleasure to others with such a gift, I begged permis- 
sion to handle the little cro,vn; and, as I held it up 
respectfully in nlY hand, I could not help thinking 
that I should like to press it upon the bright, glittering 
locks of Lilli, lead her before the mirror, and ,vitness 
her own joy in it, and thp. happiness .which she spread 
around her, I have often thought since, that this scene, 
if realised by a skilful pai-LLter, would be highly touch- 
ing and full of nleaning, It ,vere ,vorth one's while to 
be the young king to receive a bride and a ne,v king- 
dom in this way, , 
In order to sho\v us all the treasures of the cloister, 
they led us into a cabinet of natural and artificial 
curiosities, I had then but little idea of the value of 
Buch things: at that tin1e geognosy, which is so com- 
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mendable in itself, but which fritters away the impres- 
sion produced by the earth's beautiful surface on the 
mind's eye, had not begun to entice me, still less had 
a fantastic geology entangled nle in its labyrinths, 
Nevertheless, the monk ,vho acted as our guide com- 
pelled me to bestow sonle attention on a fossil, much 
prized as he said by connoisseurs, - a small ,vild-boar's 
head ,veIl preserved in a lump of blue fuller's clay, 
,vhich, black as it ,vas, has dwelt in my Ï1nagination 
ever since, They had found it in the country of Rap- 
pers,vyl, a district 'which, ever since the memory of 
man, was so full of morasses that it could well receive 
and keep such lllummies for posterity. 
:Far different attractiolls were presented to me by 
a copperplate engraving of J\tlartin Schön, which was 
kept under a glass frame, and represented the Assunlp- 
tion of the Virgin, True, only a perfect specimen 
could give an idea of the art of such a lllaster; but 
then, ,ve are so affected by it, as ,vith the perfect in 
every branch of art, that we cannot get rid of the wish 
to possess sonlething in some way like it, to be able 
constantly to repeat the sight of it, however long a 
time may intervene. Why should I not anticipate 
and confess here, that afterward I could not rest until 
I had succeeded in obtaining an excellent copy of this 
plate. 
On the 16th of July, 1775 (for here I find a date 
first set do,vn), we entered upon a toilson1e journey; 
wild, stony heights were to be surmounted, and that, 
too, in a perfect solitude and \vilderness. At a quarter 
before eight in the evening, ,ve stood before the 
Sch,vyzer-Haken, two mountain peaks which jut out 
boldly, side by E!ide, into the sky, For the first time 
we found sno,v upon our path, where on the jagged 
rocks it had been hanging since the ,vinter, Â pri- 
meval forest, ,vith its solemn a,ve, filled the innnense 
valleys into which ,ve 'were about to descend, Re- 
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freshed, after a short rest, we sprang, with bold and 
light step, from cliff to cliff, from ledge to ledge, down 
the precipitous foot-path, and arrived by ten o'clock at 
Schwyz, We had becolne at once weary yet cheerful, 
exhausted yet excited: we eagerly quenched our violent 
thirst, and felt ourselves still more inspired, Imagine 
the young man who but t,vo years before had written 
" vVerther," and his still younger friend 'who still earlier 
had read that remarkable work in manuscript, and had 
been strangely excited by it, transported, in some re- 
spect without their knowing it or wishing it, into a 
state of nature, and there, in the consciousness of rich 
powers, vividly recalling past passions, clinging to 
those of the present, shaping fruitless plans, rioting 
through the realm of fancy, and you will be able to 
fornl son1e conception of our situation then, which I , 
should not know how to describe if it did not stand 
written in my journal, "Laughing and shouting lasted 
until midnight," 
On the morning of the 17th we saw the Schwyzer- 
Raken from our windows, Around these vast and 
irregular natural pyran1ids, clouds rose upon clouds. 
At one in the afternoon we left Sch,vyz, on our way to 
the'Rigi: at t,vo ,ve were on the Lawerzer lake, the 
sun shining brilliantly on it and on us all the while, 
For sheer delight we sa,v nothing Two stout maidens 
guided the boat: that looked pretty, and we made no 
objection, 'Ve arrived upon the island, on which they 
say once lived the former lord of the castle: be this as 
it n1ay, the hut of the anchorite has now planted itself 
alnidst the ruins. 
\Ve climbed the Rigi; at half-past seven we stood 
at the foot of the" :h10ther of God" covered in snow; 
then passed the chapel and the nunnery, and rested at 
the hotel of the Ox, 
On the 18th, Sunday morning early, we took a 
sketch of the chapel from the Ox, At twelve we 
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went to Kaltenbad, or the fountain of the Three 
Sisters, By a quarter after two \ve had reached the 
sumrnit: we foulid ourselves :in the clouds, this time 
doubly disagreeable to us, since they both hindered the 
prospect and drenched us with mist. But when, here 
and there, they opened and showed us, framed as it 
\vere by their ever-varying outline, a clear, majestic, 
sun-lit \vorld, with the changing scenes of a diorama, 
\ve no longer lan1ented these accidents; for it was a 
sight \ve had never seen before and should never 
behold again: and we lingered long in this somewhat 
inconvenient position, to catch, through the chinks alid 
crevices of the ever-shifting masses of cloud, some little 
point of sunny earth, some little strip of shore, or 
pretty nook of the lake, 
By eight in the evening \ve \vere back again at the 
door of the inn, and refreshed ourselves \vith baked 
fish and eggs, and plenty of wine, 
As the t\vilight and the night gradually came Oll, 
our ears \vere filled with mysteriously harmonising 
sounds, - the tinkling of the chapel bells, the splashing 
of the fountain, the rustling of changeful breezes, with 
the horns of the foresters in the distance: these were 
blest, soothing, tranquillising llloments, 
At half-past six, on the lnorning of the 19th, first 
ascending, then going do\vn by the Waldstätter Lake, 
\ve came to Fitznau; from thence, by \vater, to Gersau. 
At noon \ve were in the hotel on the lake, About two 
0' clock we were opposite to Grutli, where the three 
Tells conspired; then upon the flat rock where the 
hero sprang from his boat, and where the legend of 
his life and deeds is recorded and immortalised by a 
painting. At three \ve were at Flüelen, where he 
elnbarked; and at four in Altorf, \vhere he shot the 
apple. 
Aided by this poetic thread, one \vinds conveniently 
through the labyrinth of these rocky walls, which, de- 
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scending perpendicularly to the water, stand silently 
before us, They, the immovable, stand there as 
quietly as the side-scenes of a theatre: success or 
failure, joy or sorrow, nlerely pertain to the persons 
who for the day successively strut upon the stage. 
Such reflections, however, were ,vholly out of the 
circle of the vision of the youths 'v ho then looked 
upon thenl: what had recently passed had been dis- 
missed from their thoughts, and the future lay before 
them as strangely inscrutable as the mountain region 
which they were laboriously penetrating, 
On the 20th we breakfasted at Amstäg, where they 
cooked us a savoury dinner of baked fish, Here no,v, 
on this mountain ledge, where the Reuss, which was at 
all times ,vild enough, ,vas rushing from rugged clefts, 
and dashing the cool sno\v-water over the rocky chan- 
nels, I could not help enjoying the longed-for oppor- 
tunity, and refreshing Inyself in the foalning 'waves, 
At three o'clock we proceeded onward: a row of 
sumpter-horses went before us; we marched with 
theln over a broad Inass of snow, and did not learn till 
afterward that it was hollo, v underneath, The snows 
of winter, that had deposited thenlselves here in a 
mountain gorge, which at other seasons it was nec- 
essary to skirt circuitously, no\v furnished us with a 
shorter and more direct road, But the waters which 
forced their way beneath had gradually undermined 
the snowy mass, find the mild sumlller had nlelted 
more and nlore of the lower side of the vault; so that 
no,v, like a broad, arched bridge, it fornled a natural 
connection between the opposite sides, We convinced 
ourselves of this strange freak of nature by venturing 
more than half-way do\vn into the broader part of the 
gorge, As we kept ascending, ,ve left pine forests in 
the ChaSTII, through which the Reuss from tÜne to time 
appeared, foalning and dashing over rocky precipices. 
At half-past seven we arrived at Wasen, ,vhere, to 


. 
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render palatable the red, heavy, sour Lombardy wine, 
we were forced to have recourse to water, and to 
supply, by a great deal of sugar, the ingredient which 
nature had refused to elaborate in the grape. The 
landlord showed us sonle beautiful crystals; but I had 
at that time so little interest in the study of nature and 
such specin1ens, that I did not care to burden myself 
with these mountain products, however cheaply they 
might be bought, 
On the 21st, at half-past six, we were still ascend- 
ing; the rocks grew more and more stupendous and 
awful; the path to the Te
lfelstein (Devil's Stone), from 
which we were to gain a view of the Devil's Bridge, 
was still more difficult, J\ly companion, being disposed 
for a rest, proposed to IDe to sketch the most in1portant 
views. l\1y outlines were, perhaps, tolerably success- 
ful: but nothing seellled to stand out, nothing to retire 
into the distance; for such objects I had no language, 
We toiled on farther: the horrors of the wilderness 
seemed continually to deepen, plains became hills and 
hollows chasms. And so my guide conducted IDe to 
the cave of Ursern, through \vhich I walked in some- 
what of an ill hun10ur : what we had seen thus far was, 
at any rate, sublin1e; this darkness took everything 
a way. 
But the roguish guide anticipated the joyful aston- 
ishment which ,vould overwhelm me on my egress, 
There the moderately foaming streanl wound mildly 
through a level vale surrounded by mountains, but wide 
enough to invite habitation, Above the clean little 
village of Ursern and its church, which stood opposite 
to us on a level plot, rose a pine grove, which ,vas held 
sacred because it protected the inhabitants at its foot 
from the rolling of the avalanches, Here we enjoyed 
the sight of 10ng-IDissed vegetation, The meadows 
of the valley, just beginning to look green, \vere 
adorned along the river side ,vith short wilIüws. The 
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tranquillity was great: upon the level paths we felt 
our powers revive again, and my fellow traveller was 
not a little proud of the surprise whieh he had so skil- 
fully contrived, 
The meadows produce the celebrated U rsern cheese; 
and the youthful travellers, high in spirits, pronounced 
very tolerable wine not to be surpassed, in order to 
heighten their enjoyment, and to give a more fantastic 
impulse to their projects, 
On the 22d, at half-past three, we left our quarters, 
that fron1 the smooth U rsern valley we might enter 
upon the stony valley of Liviner, Here, too, we at 
once missed all vegetation: nothing was to be seen or 
heard but naked or n10ssy rocks covered with snow, 
fitful gusts blowing the clouds back\vards and forwards, 
the rustling of waterfalls, the tinkling of sumpter- 
horses in the depth of solitude, \vhere "\\'e savv none 
coming and none departing, It did not cost the imag- 
ination much to see dragons' nests in the clefts, But, 
nevertheless, vve felt inspired and elevated by one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque waterfalls, sublimely 
various in all its rocky steps, which, being at this time 
of the year enriched by melted snows, and now half 
hidden by the clouds, now half reyealed, chained us for 
some time to the spot, 
Finally, \ve came to little mist-lakes, as I might call 
them, since they were scarcely to be distinguished from 
the atmospheric streaks, Before long, a building 
loomed toward us out of the vapour: it was the Hos- 
pice; and we felt great satisfaction at the thoughts of 
sheltering ourselves under its hospitable roof. 
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ANNOUNCED by the low barking of a little dog which 
ran out to meet us, \ve were cordially received at the 
door by an elderly but active female. ,She apologised 
for the absence of the Pater, who had gone to l\lilan, 
but was expected honle that evening; and imnlediately, 
\vithout any nlore \vords, set to work to provide for our 
comfort and \vants. We were sho\yn into a warm 
and spacious room, where bread, cheese, and some 
passable ,vine, were set before us, \vith the promise of 
a more substantial meal for our supper. The surprise 
of the day \vas no\v talked over; and my friend 
was not a little proud that all had gone off so well, 
and that ,ve had passed a day the impressions of which 
neither poetry nor prose could ever reproduce. 
At length \vith the t,vilight, which did not here 
Come on till late, the venerable father entered the 
room, greeted his guests \vitL dignity but in a friendly 
and cordial manner, and in a few ,vords ordered the 
cook to pay all possible attention to our wishes. 
When we expressed the wonder \ve could not repress, 
that he could like to pass his life up here, in the midst 
of such a perfect wilderness, out of the reach of all 
society, he assured us that society \vas never wanting, 
as our o\vn \VelCOlne visit might testify. A lively 
trade, he told us was, kept up bet\veen Italy and Ger- 
many, This continual traffic brought hÍIn into relation 
with the first mercantile houses, lIe often went down 
to l\lilan, and also to Lucerne, though not so frequently, 
from \vhich place, ho\vever, the houses \vhich had 
charge of the posting on the lnain route frequently sent 
young people to hÏ1n, \vho, here at the point of passage 
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between the two countries, required to be made 
acquainted with all the circumstances and events 
connected with such affairs, 
Amid such varied conversation the evening passed 
avvay; and we slept a quiet night on somewhat short 
sleeping - places, fastened to the wall, and more like 
shelves than bedsteads. 
Rising early, 1 soon found myself under the open 
sky, but in a narrow space surrounded by tall nloun- 
tain tops, I sat down upon the foot-path which led to 
Italy, and attempted, after the lnanner of dilettanti, 
to dra\v what could not be dra\vn, still less make a 
picture; namely, the nearest mountain tops, whose 
sides, vvith their white furrovvs and black ridges, were 
gradually made visible by the melting of the snow. 
Nevertheless, that fruitless effort has Í1upressed the 
image indelibly on my mernory. 
l\1y cornpanion stepped briskly up to n1e, and began, 
" "That say you of the story of our spiritual host last 
evening? Have not you, as \vell as n1yself, felt a de- 
sire to descend fronl this dragon's height into those 
charming regions belo\v? A ralnble through these 
gorges HUlst be glorious and not very toilsolne; and, 
when it ends vvith Bellinzona, what a pleasure that 
n1ust be! The words of the good father have again 
brought a living Ï1nage before Iny soul of the isles of 
the Lago J\faggiore, We have heard and seen so much 
of then1 since Keyssler's travels, that I cannot resist 
the temptation," 
"Is it not so with you too?" he resumed: "you are 
sitting on exactly the right spot; I stood there once, 
but had not the courage to jUlnp do,vn, You can go 
on without ceremony, wait for me at Airolo: I will 
follow with the courier vvhen I have taken leave of 
the good father, and settled everything," 
" Such an enterprise," I replied, " so suddenly under- 
taken, does not suit me." "vVhat's the use of deli ber- 
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ating so much?" cried he: "we have money enough 
to get to Milan, '\v here we shall find credit; through 
our fair, I kno'\v more than one mercantile friend 
there." He grew still more urgent, " Go !" said I, 
"and make all ready for the departure: then we will 
decide." 
In such moments it seems to me as if a nlan feels 
no resolution in himself, but is rather governed and 
determined by earlier impressions, Lombardy and 
Italy lay before me, altogether foreign land; while 
Germany, as a well-known dear horne, full of friendly, 
domestic scenes, and where, let me confess it, - was 
that which had so long entirely enchained me, and on 
which my existence was centred, relnained even now 
the most indispensable elelnent, beyond the limits of 
which I felt afraid to step, A little golùen heart, 
which, in IllY happiest hours, I had received from her, 
still hung love-,varmed about my neck, suspended by 
the same ribbon to '\vhich she had tied it, Snatching 
it from Iny bosom, I loaded it with kisses, This inci- 
dent gave rise to a poem, which I here insert: 


Thou, of joy that died away, the token, 
'Vhich as yet T on nlY neck aUl wearing, 
Longer hold'st ns twain, than mental tie that's broken. 
Art thou the length of love's short days repairing? 


Flee I, Lilli, from thee! 
lust still, tied to thy fetter, 
Like unto a debtor, 
Roam in strange lands, through vales and forests darting I 
Ah! not so soon could this my heart frOln 
l\fy Lilli's heart be parting, 


Like a bird that erst did break his string, 
And to the wood returns, 
He drags of his prison the disgrace, 
Still some bit of the string on his trace; 
No longer the old bird, once born with freedom's wing; 
Has been a slave where'er he turns. 


- Editor's Version. 
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Seeing my friend with the guide, who carried our 
knapsack, come storming up the heights, I rose hastily, 
and removed from the precipice, 'where I had þeen 
watching his return, lest he should drag me dovvn into 
the abyss with him, I also saluted the pious father, 
and turned, without saying a word, to the path by 
which we had corne, My friend followed me, some- 
what hesitating, and, in spite of his love and attach- 
ment to me, kept for a long time at a distance behind, 
till at last a glorious ,vaterfall brought us again together 
for the rest of our journey; and 'what had. been once 
decided was from henceforth looked upon as the wisest 
and the best, 
Of our descent I will only renlark that we now found 
the snow-bridge, over which vve had securely travelled 
with a heavy laden train a few days before, all fallen 
in, and that now, as we had to make a circuit around 
the opened thicket, we were filled with astonishment 
and admiration by the colossal fragments of that piece 
of natural architecture, 
My friend could not quite get over his disappoint.. 
ment at not returning into Italy: very likely he had 
thought of the plan some time before, and vvith amiable 
cunning had hoped to surprise me on the spot. On 
this account our return did not proceed so merrily as 
our advance; but I was occupied all the 1110re con- 
stantly on my silent route, vvith trying to fix, at least 
in its more comprehensible and characteristic de- 
tails, that sense of the su blime and vast, which, as 
time advances, usually grows contracted in our 
n1inds, 
Not without many both new and renewed emotions 
and reflections did we pass over the relnarka ble heights 
about the Vierwaldstätter Lake, on our way to Küss- 
nacht, where, having landed, and pursued our ramble, 
we had to greet Tell's chapel, which lay on our route, 
and to reflect upon that assassination, ,vhich, in the 
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eyes of the whole world, is so heroical, patriotic, and 
glorious, So, too, \ye sailed over the Zuger Lake, 
which \ve had seen in the distance as we looked down 
frOin Rif,FÏ, In Zug, I only relnernber some painted 
glass, inserted intu the casenlent of a chamber of the 
inn, not large to be sure, but excellent in its way, 
Our route then led over the Albis into the Sihl valley, 
\vhere, by visiting a young Hanoverian, Von Lindau, 
\vho delighted to live there in solitude, we sought to 
n1Ïtigate the vexation which he had felt some time 
before in Zurich, at our declining the offer of his com- 
pany not in the IllOst friendly or polite manner. The 
jealous friendship of the worthy Passavant was really 
the reason of nlY rejecting the truly dear but incon- 
venient presence of another, 
But, before we descend again from these glorious 
heights to the lake and to the pleasantly situated city, 
I ll1Ust make one nlore reIn ark upon my attempts to 
carry a\vay SOlne idea of the country by drawing and 
sketching. A habit fronl youth up-ward of viewing a 
landscape as a picture led me, whenever I observed 
any picturesque spot in the natural scenery, to try and 
fix it, anù so to preserve a sure meIIlorial of such mo- 
ments. But, having hitherto only exercised myself on 
confined scenes, I soon felt the incompetency of my 
art for such a world, 
The haste I was in at once compelled me to have 
recourse to a singular expedient: scarcely had I noticed 
an interesting object, and with light and very sketchy 
strokes dra \vn the outlines on the paper, than I noted 
do\vn, in words, the particular objects which I had no 
tÍlne to catch and fill up \vith the pencil, and, by this 
means, made the scenes so thoroughly present to my 
nlind, that every locality, \vhenever I afterward wanted 
it for a poem or a story, floated at once before me, and 
was entirely at my cOIlnlland. 
On returning to Zurich, I found the Stolbergs were 
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gone: their stay in this city had been cut short ill a 
singular Il1anner, 
It lnust be confessed that travellers, upop. removing 
to a distance from the restraints of hOlne, are only too 
apt to think they are stepping, not only into an unknown, 
but into a perfectly free, ,vorld, - a delusion which it 
,vas the more easy to indulge in at this tinie, as there 
was nO,t as yet any passports to be examined by the 
police, or any tolls and such like checks and hinder- 
ances on the liberties of travellers, to remind men that 
abroad they are subje_ct to still worse and Inore pain- 
ful restraints than at home, 
If the reader ,vill only bear in mind this decided 
tendency to realise the freedoIl1 of nature, he will be 
able to pardon the young spirits who regarded Switzer- 
land as the very place in which to "idyllise" the fresh 
independence of youth, The tender poems of Gessner, 
as ,vell as his charming sketches, seemed decidedly to 
justify this expectation. 
In fact, bathing in wide waters seems to be one of 
the best qualifications for expressing such poetic tal- 
ents, Upon our journey thus far, such natural exer- 
cises had not seemed exactly suitable to modern 
custonls; and ,ve had, in SOIIle degree, abstained from 
them, But, in Switzerland, the sight of the cool 
stream - flowing, running, rushing, then gathering on 
the plain, and gradually spreading out to a lake- 
presented a temptation that was not to be resisted, I 
cannot deny that I joined nlY companions in bathing 
in the clear lake; but we chose a spot far enough, as 
we supposed, froin all hUIIlan eyes. But naked bodies 
shine a good way, and \vhoever chanced to see us 
doubtless took offence, 
The good, innocent youths who thought it nowise 
shocking to see themselves half naked, like poetic 
shepherds, or entirely naked, like heathen deities, 
were admonished by their friends to leave off all such 
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practices, They were given to understand that they 
'\vere Ii ving, not in prinleval nature, but in a land 
where it was esteemed good and salutary to adhere to 
the old in'stitutions anù customs, '\vhich had been 
handed down from the 
1iddle Ages, They were not 
disinclined to acknowledge the propriety of all this, 
especially as the appeal \vas nlade to the l\liddle Ages, 
\vhich to thelll seenled venerable as a second nature, 
Accordingly, they left the nlore public lake-shores; 
but '\vhen, in their walks through the nlountains, they 
fell in \vith the clear, rustling, refreshing streams, it 
seenled to them impossible, in the middle of July, to 
abstain fronl the refreshing exercise, Thus; on their 
wide-sweeping walks, they came also to the shady vale 
where the Sihl, strean1ing behind the Albis, shoots 
do\vn to empty itself into the Limmat belo\v Zurich, 
Far from every habitation, and even from all trodden 
foot-paths, they thought there could be no objection 
here to their throwing off their clothes and boldly 
meeting the foanÜng \vaves. This was not indeed 
done without a shriek, without a wild shout of joy, 
excited partly by the chill and partly by the satis- 
faction, by \vhich they thought to consecrate these 
gloonlY, \vooded rocks into an idyllic scene, 
But whether persons previously ill-disposed had 
crept after theIn, or whether this poetic tunllllt called 
forth adversaries even in the solitude, cannot be deter- 
nlined, Suffice it to say, stone after stone was thro'\vn 
at thell1 from the nlotionless bushes above, whether by 
one or nlore, whether accidentally or purposely, they 
could not tell: however, they thought it '\visest to 
renounce the quickening element, and look after their 
clothes, 
Noone got hit: they sustained no injury but the 
moral one of surprise and chagrin; and, full of young 
life as they were, they easily shook off the recollection 
of this awkward affair. 
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But the most disagreeable consequences fell upon 
Lavater, \vho \vas blamed for having given so friendly 
a \VelCOnle to such saucy youths, as even to have 
arranged walks with them, and other\vise to show 
attention to persons whose wild, un Lridled, unchris- 
tian, and even heathenish, habits, had caused so nluch 
scandal to a moral and well-regulated neighbourhood, 
Our clever friend, however, who well knew how to 
smooth over such unpleasant occurrences, contrived 
to hush up this one also; and, after the departure of 
these nleteoric travellers, we found, on our return, peace 
and quiet restored. 
In the fragment of 'Verther's travels, which has 
lately been reprinted in the sixteenth volunle of my 
works, I have attempted to describe this contrast of 
the commendable order and legal restraint of Svvitzer- 
land, with that life of nature ,,'hich youth in its delu- 
sions so loudly demands. But as people generally are 
apt to take all that the poet advances without reserve 
for his decided opinions, or even didactic censure, so 
the S"Tiss were very much offended at the comparison; 
and I, therefore, dropped the intended continuation, 
which was to have represented, 1110re or less in dr-tail:- 
Werther's progress up to the epoch of his sorrows, {tnd 
which, therefore, would certainly have been interesting 
to those who wish to study mankind, 
Arrived at Zurich, I devoted nlY time almost exclu. 
sively to Lavater, \vhose hospitality I again made use 
of, The" Physiognomy," \vith all its portraits and 
monstrous caricatures, \veighed heavily and with an 
ever-increasing load on the shoulders of the worthy 
nIan, 'Ve arranged all as well as we could under the 
circunlstances; and I promised him, on my return 
home, to continue my assistance, 
I \vas led to give this promise by a certain youthful 
unlin1Íted confidence in nIY own quickness of compre- 
hension, and still lllore by a feeling of my readiness of 
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adaptation to any subject; for, in truth, the way in 
which Lavater dissected physiognon1ies was not at all 
in nlY vein, The inlpression ,vhich, at our first Ineet- 
ing, he had 1nade upon 111e, detennined, in some degree, 
my relation to hitn; although a general ,vish to oblige, 
which ,vas al \vays strong, joined to the light-hearted- 
ness of youth, had a great share in all IllY actions, 
by causing me to see things in a certain twilight 
at1llosphere, 
Lavater's 1nind was altogether an imposing one: in 
his society it was impossible to resist his decided influ- 
ence; and I had no choice but to subn1Ït to it at once, 
and set to ,york observing foreheads and noses, eyes 
and mouths, in detail, and \veighing their relations and 
proportions, l\ly fellow observer did this from neces- 
sity, as he had to give a perfect account of ,vhat he 
hiInself had discerned so clearly; but to me it always 
seemed like a trick, a piece of espionage, to attempt to 
analyse a man into his elenlents before his face, and so 
to get upon the track of his hidden illoral peculiarities, 
I had 1nore pleasure ill listening to his conversation, in 
which he unveiled himself at will, And yet, I must 
confess, I always felt a degree of constraint in Lavater's 
presence; for while, by his art of physiogno1ny, he pos- 
sessed hÍ1llself of our peculiarities, he also 11lade him- 
self, by conversation, master of our thoughts, ,vhich, 
with a little sagacity, he would easily gue
s from our 
variety of phrases. 
He \vho feels a pregnant synthesis in hirnself has 
peculiarly a right to analyse, since by the out\vard par- 
ticulars he tests and legitin1Ïses his in\vard ,vhole, How 
La vater managed in such cases, a single example will 
suffice to show, 
On Sundays, after the sermon, it was his duty, as an 
ecclesiastic, to hold the short-han(lled velvet alms-bag be- 
fore each one \vho \vent out, and to bless as he received 
the pious gift, N ow, on a certain Sunday, he proposed to 
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himself, without looking at the several persons as they 
dropped in their offerings, to observe only their hands, 
and by them, silently, to judge of the forms of their 
owner, Not only the shape of the finger, but its pecu- 
liar action in dropping the gift, ,vas attentively noted 
by hin1; and he had much to communicate to me on 
the conclusions he had formed. How instructive and 
exciting must such conversations have been to one 
who also was seeking to qualify himself for a painter 
of men 1 
Often, in my after life, had I occasion to think of 
Lavater, ,vho ,vas one of the best and ,vorthiest men 
that I ever formed so intimate a relation with, These 
notices of hÏ1ll that I have introduced in this work 
were accordingly written at various times, Following 
our divergent tendencies, we gradually became strangers 
, to each other; and yet I never could bring myself to 
part with the favourable idea which his worth had left 
upon Iny mind, In thought, I often brought him before 
me; and thus arose these leaves, ,vhich, as they were 
written ,vithout reference to and independently of each 
other, may contain some repetitions, but, it is hoped, no 
contradictions. 


By his cast of mind, Lavater ,vas a decided realist, 
and kne,v of nothing ideal except in a moral form: by 
keeping this remark steadily in mind, you will most 
readily understand this rare and singular man, 
His" Prospects of Eternity" look merely for a con- 
tinuance of the present state of existence under easier 
conditions than those \\-hich we have no,,: to endure, 
His" Physiognon1Y" rests on the conviction that the 
sensible corresponds throughout ,vith the spiritual, 
and is not only an eviùence of it, but indeed its 
representative, 
The ideals of art found little favour with him, be- 
cause with his sharp look he sa\v too clearly the impos- 
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sibility of such conceptions ever being embodied in a 
living organisation; and he therefore banished them 
into the realm of fable, and even of monst.rosity. 
His incessant demand for a realisation of the ideal 
gained him the reputation of a visionary, although he 
maintained and felt convinced that no man insisted 
more strongly on the actual than he did: accordingly, 
he never could detect the error in his mode of thinking 
and acting. , 
Seldom has there been a man ,,,,ho strove more pas- 
sionately than he did for public recognition, and thus 
he was particularly fitted for a teacher; but, if all his 
labours tended to_ the intellectual and nloral improve- 
ment of others, this was by no means their ultÌ1nate 
aIm, 
To realise the character of Christ ,vas 'what he had 
most at heart: hence that ahnost insane zeal of his, 
to have pictures of Christ drawn, copied, Inoulded, one' 
after another; none of which, ho,vever, as to be ex- 
pected, ever satisfied him, 
His writings are hard to understand, even now; for it 
is far from easy to penetrate into his precise lneaning. 
No one ever wrote so much of the times and for the 
times, as Lavater: his writings are veritable journals, 
which, in an especial manner, require to be eXplained by 
the history of the day; they, nloreover, are written in 
the language of a coterie, which one nlust first acquaint 
one's self with before we can hold c0111munion with 
them, other,vise nlany things ,vill appear stupid and 
absurd, even to the Inost intelligent reader. Indeed, 
objections enough of the kind have been lnade against 
this author, both in his lifetinle and since, 
Thus, for exainple, ,vith our rage for dramatising and 
representing under this forin all that struck us, and 
caring for no other, ,ve once so ,varineù his brain 'with 
a dramatic ardour, that, in his "Pontius Pilate," he 
laboured very hard to show that there is no more 
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dramatic work than the Bible, and, especially, that the 
history of Christ's passion must be regarded as the 
drama of all dramas, 
In tillS chapter, and, indeed, throughout the ,york, 
Lavater appears greatly to resenlble Father Abraham 
of Santa Clara; for into this manner every richly 
gifted mind necessarily falls who wishes to ,york upon 
his contelnporaries, He must acquaint himself with 
existing tendencies and passions, with the speech and 
terrninology of the day, and adapt theln to his ends, 
in order to approach the mass whom he seeks to 
influence. 
Since Lavater took Christ literally, - as described 
by the Scriptures and by most commentators, - he let 
this representation serve so far for the supplement of 
his o,vn being, that he ideally incorporated the God- 
lllan into his own individual hunlallity, until he finally 
was able to ilnagine himself melted into one and 
united with hinl, and, indeed, to have become the 
same person, 
This decidedly literal faith had also ,vorked in hin1 
a perfect conviction that miracles can be wrought 
to-day as well as heretofore. Accordingly, since in 
some important and trying emergencies of his earlier 
days, he had, by means of earnest and indeed violent 
prayer, succeeded in procuring an instantaneous and 
favourable turn of the impending calalnity, no mere 
cold objections of the reasoning intellect would make 
hÜn for a rnoment waver in this faith, Penetra ted, 
Inoreover, by the idea of the greatness and excellence 
of Humanity as restored by Christ, and through him 
destined to a blissful ilnmortality, but, at the same 
tilne, fully sensible of the nlanifold requisitions of 
man's heart and mind, and of his insatiable yearnings 
after kllo,vledge, and, Inoreover, feeling in hÏ1nself that 
desire of expanding himself into the infinite to which 
the starry heavens seem so sensibly to invite us, he 
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wrote under these feelings his" Prospects of Eternity," 
which nlust have appeared a very strange book indeed 
to the greater part of his contemporaries, 
All this striving, ho\vever, all wishes, all under- 
takings, \vere overborne by the genius for physiog- 
nomy, which Nature had bestowed upon hinl, For 
as the touchstone, by its blackness and peculiar 
roughness of surface, is eminently fitted to distinguish 
between the nletals which are applied to it; so that 
pure idea of hurnanity, \vhich Lavater carried within 
hÍll1self, and that sharp yet delicate gift of observation, 
which at first he exercised frolIl natural in1 pulse occa- 
sionally only and accidentally, but after\vard \vith 
deliberate reflection and regularly, qualified hÍ1n in 
the highest degree to note the peculiarities of individ- 
ual nlen, and to understand, distinguish, and express 
thenl, 
Every talent \vhich rests on a decided natural gift 
seems, fronl our inability to subordinate either it or 
its operations to any idea, to have sOlnething of magic 
about it, And, in truth, Lavater's insight into the 
characters of individuals surpassed all conception: one 
was utterly 
mazed at his renlarks, when in confidence 
\ve \vere talking of this or that person; nay, it was 
frightful to live near a man 'who clearly discerned the 
nicest limits by \vhich nature had been pleased to 
Inodify and distinguish our various personalities, 
Everyone is apt to believe that what he possesses 
hinlself lllay be comll1unicated to others; and so 
Lavater \vas not content to 111ake use of this great 
gift for hiInself alone, but insisted that it nÜght be 
found and caned forth in others, - nay, that it n1Ïght 
even be Ünparted to the great nlass, The nlany dull 
and malicious n1Ïsinterpretatiolls, the stupid jests in 
abundance, and detracting railleries, this striking doc- 
trine gave rise to, may still be relne111bered by S0111e 
men: ho\vever, it must be o\vlled that the \vorthy 
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man himself was not altogether without blame in the 
matter, For though a high moral sense preserved 
the unity of his inner being, yet, with his manifold 
labours, he ,vas unable to attain to outward unity, 
since he did not possess the slightest capacity for 
philosophical method, nor for artistic talent. 
He ,vas neither Thinker nor Poet; iudeed, not even 
an orator, in the proper sense of the term, Utterly 
unable to take a conlprehensive and methodical vie,v, 
he nevertheless fornled an unerring judglnent of in- 
dividual cases; and these he noted do\vn boldly side 
by side, His great ,york on physiogDf)nlY is a striking 
proof and illustration of this, In himself, the idea of 
the moral or of the sensual rnan might form a whole; 
but out of himself he could not represent this idea, 
except practically by individual cases, in the same 
way as he himself had apprehended thenl in life, 
That very work sadly shows us how, in the com- 
monest nlatter of experience, so sharp-sighted a man 
may go groping about him. For after spending an 
imrnense sunl, and elnploying every artist and botcher 
living, he procured at last dra'wings and engravings 
which were so far \vithout character, that he is 
obliged in his work to say after each one that it is 
more or less a failure, un meaning and worthless. True, 
by this means he sharpened his own judglnent, and 
the judgment of others; but it also proves that his 
mental bias led him rather to heap up cases of experi- 
ence, than to draw from them any clear and sober 
principle. For this reason he never could come to 
results, though I often pressed him for them, What 
in later life he confided as such to his friends, were 
none to lne; for they consisted of nothing more than 
a collection of certain lines and features, nay, warts 
and freckles, with 'which he had seen certain moral, 
and frequently inlnloral, peculiarities associated, There 
were certainly anlong thenl some remarks causing sur- 
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prise and disgust,' but they fonned no series; one thing 
followed another accidentally; there ,vas no gradual 
advance toward any general deductions, and no refer- 
ence to any principles previously established, And, 
indeed, there was just as little of literary nlethod or 
artistic feeling to be found in his other ,vritings, "7hich 
invariably contained passionate and earnest exposi- 
tions of his thoughts and objects, and supplied by the 
most affecting and appropriate instances, what they 
could not accolnplish by the general conception. 


The following. reflections, as they refer to those 
circulnstances, may be aptly introduced here, 
Noone willingly concedes superiority to another, so 
long as he can in any way deny it. Natural gifts 
of every kind can the least be denied; and yet, by the 
phraseology cominon in those tÜnes, genius was as- 
cribed to the poet alone, But another world seemed 
all at once to rise up: genius was looked for in the 
physician, in the general, in the statesman, and before 
long in all lHen who thought to lnake thelHselves 
elninent either in theory or practice. Zim1nermann, 
especially, had advanced these claÜns, Lavater, by 
his views of physiognomy, ,vas compelled to assume 
a 1nore general distribution of mental gifts by nature: 
the word genius becarne. a universal sY1nhol; and, be- 
cause men heard it uttered so often, they thought that 
what was nleant by it was habitually at hand. But 
then, siuce everyone felt himself justified in delnand- 
ing genius of others, he finally believed that he also 
n1ust possess it hÜnself, The tÜne ,vas yet far distant 
,vhen it could be affirn1ed that genius is that power of 
man which, by its deeùs and actions, gives laws and 
rules, At this tÜne it ,vas thought to manifest itself 
only by overstepping existing hnvs, breaking estab- 
lished rules, and declaring itself above all restraint, 
It ,vas, therefore, an easy thing to be a genius; and 
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nothing was n10re natural than that extravagance, both 
of word and deed, should provoke all orderly IHen 
to oppose themselves to such a lIlonster, 
When anybody rushed into the 

orld on foot, 
\vithout exactly knowing why or whither, it \vas called 
a pass. of genius; and, \V hen anyone undertook an 
ainlless and useless absurdity, it ,vas a stroke of 
genius, Young lnen, of vivacious and true talents, 
too often lost therllselves in the limitless; and then 
older men of understanding, wanting perhaps in talent 
and in soul, found a most n1alicious gratification in ex- 
posing to the public gaze their nlanifold and ludicrous 
, , 
llnscarnages. 
For my part, in the development and the expression 
of my o\vn ideas, I perhaps experienced far U10re 
hinderance and checks fron1 the false coöperation and 
interference of the like-111inded, than Ly the opposi- 
tion of those \vhose turn of 111ind was directly contrary 
to my o\vn, 
With a strange rapidity, \vords, epithets, and 
phrases, which have once been cleverly elnployed to 
disparage the highest intellectual gifts, spread by a 
sort of n1echanical repetition among the n1ultitude; 
and in a short time they are to be heard every\vhere, 
even in comn1on life, and in the mouths of the rnost 
uneducated; indeed, before long they even creep into 
dictionaries, In this way the word genius had 
suffered so n1uch frOln n1isrepresentation, thai it 

as 
alnlost desired to banish it entirely frOIll the Gerlnan 
language. 
And so the Gennans, with \VhOlll the conllnon voice 
is more apt to prevail than \vith other nations, \voll1d 
perhaps have sacrificed the fairest flo\ver of speech, the 
word \vhich, though apparently foreign, really belongs 
to every people, had not the sense for .what is highest 
and best in man been happily restored and solidly 
established by a profoullder philosophy, 
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In the preceding pages mention has been frequently 
made of the youthful times of t"TO men ,,'hose memory 
will never fade froIH the history of German literature 
and morals. At this period, however, we callIe to 
know then), as it 'were, only by the errors into ,vhich 
they 'were rllisled by a false lllaxim which prevailed 
aillong their youthful conteru}?oraries. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more proper than \vith due appreciation 
and respect to paint their natural forIn, their peculiar 
individuality, just as it appeared at that tinIe, and as 
their inln1ediate presence exhibited itself to the pene- 
trating eye of Lavater, Consequently, since the heavy 
and expensive volurnes of the great work on physiog- 
lloIny are probably accessiLle to a few only of our 
readers, I have no sel'uple in inserting here the remark- 
able passages of that ,york ,vhich refer to both the 
Stolbergs in the second part, and its thirtieth fr?gment, 
p,224: 
"The young n1en, whose portraits and profiles we 
have here before us, are the first rnen \vbo ever sat 
and stood to me for physiognonÜcal de. scription, as 
another \vould sit to a painter for his portrait. 
" I kne\v them before, the noble ones - and I made 
the first attempt, in accordance ,vith nature and with 
all ll1Y previous kno,vledge, to observe and to describe 
their character, 
"Here is the description of the whole man: 


"FIRST, OF THE YOUNGER. 


"See the blooming youth of twenty-five t The 
lightly floating, buoyant, elastic creature t It does 
not lie, it does not stand, it does not lean, it does not 
fly: it floats or S\ViU1S. Too full of life to rest, too 
supple to stand firnl, too heavy and too weak to fly, 
"A floating thing, theu, ,vhich does not touch the 
earth! In its ,vhole contour not a single slack line, 
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but, on the other hand, no straight one, no tense one, 
none firmly arched or stifHy curved; no sharp-entering 
angles, no rock-like projection of the brow;' no hard- 
ness; no stiffness; no defiant roughness; no threaten- 
ing insolence; no iron will - all is elastic, winning, 
but nothing iron; no steadfast and searching profun- 
dity; no slow reflection or prudent thoughtfulness; 
nowhere the reasoner with the scales held firmly in 
the one hand, and the sword in the other; and yet not 
the least formality in look or judglnent ! But still the 
most perfect straightfor\vardness of intellect, or rather 
the most ÏInmaculate sentiment of truth! j\.hvays the 
inward feeler, never the deep thinker; never the dis- 
coverer, the testing unfolder of truth so quickly seen, 
eo quickly known, so quickly loved, and quickly 
grasped. , . . Perpetual soarer, a seer; idealiser; beau- 
tifier; - that gives a shape and fonn to all his ideas 1 
Ever the half-intoxicated poet, seeing only what he 
will see; - not the sorrowfully languishing; not the 
sternly crushing; but the lofty, noble, po\verful! Who 
with (thirst for the sun' (SonrwndltTst), hovers to and 
fro in the regions of air, strives aloft, and again- 
sinks not to earth! but throws himself headlong to 
earth, bather in the floods of the' Rock-stream' (Fel- 
senstrom), and cradles himself' in the thunder of the 
echoing rocks around' (in'/; Donner del' hallenden Fel- 
sen uinher), His glance - not the fire-glance of the 
eagle. His brow and nose - not the courage of the 
lion, His breast - not the steadfastness of the steed 
that neighs for battle! r n the \vhole, however, there 
is n1uch of the tearing activity of the elephant, , . , 
"The projecting upper lip slightly dra\vn up to\vard 
the overhanging nose, which is neither sharply cut nor 
angular, evinces, with such a c10sing of the mouth, 
n1uch taste and sensibility; \vhile the lo\ver part of 
the face bespeaks lnnch HPl1snality, illdolence, and 
thoughtlessness, The whole outline of the profile 
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shows openness, honesty, hunlanity, but at the same 
time a liability to be led astray, and a high degree 
of that good-hearted indiscretion ,vhich injures no one 
but hiIllself, The Iniddle line of the nlouth bespeaks, 
in its repose, a do,ynright, planless, ,veak, good-natured 
disposition; ,vhen in 1110tion, a tenùer, finely feeling, 
exceedingly susceptible, benevolent, noble man, In 
the arch of the eyelids, and in the glance of the eyes, 
there sits not HOHler, but the deepest, nlost thorough, 
and nlost quick, fe
ling, and conlprehension of HOIner; 
not the epic, but the lyric, poet; genius, which fuses, 
llloulds, creates, glorifies, hovers, transfofllls aU into a 
heroic form - which deifies alL The half-closed eye- 
lids, from such an arch, indicate the keenly sensitive 
poet, rather than the slowly labouring artist, ,vho 
creates after a plan; the whiulsical rather than the 
severe, The full face of the youth is much nlore 
taking and attractive than the some,vhat too loose, 
too protracted, half-face; the fore-part of the face, 
in its slightest lllotion, tells of a highly sensitive, 
thoughtful, inventive, untaught, in,vard goodness, of 
a softly treullllous, wrong-abhorring love of liberty- 
an eager vivacity, It cannot conceal froul the com- 
monest observer the slightest iInpression ,vhich it 
receives for the nlonlent, or adopts for ever, Every 
object, ,vhich nearly concerns or interests hinl, drives 
the blood into the cheeks and nose; 'where honour 
is concerned, the most nlaidenly blush of shame 
spreads like lightning over the delicately sensitive skin. 
" The cOlllplexion is not the pale one of all-creating, 
all-consunlÍng genius; not the ,vildly glowing one of 
the contenlptuoliS destroyer; not the rnilk-,vhite one 
of the blond; not the olive one of the strong and 
hardy; not the bro,vnish one of the slo,vly plod.ding 
peasant; but the white, the red, and the violet, run- 
ning one into another, and so expressively, and so 
.happily, blended together like the strellbrth and weak- 
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ness of the whole character. The soul of the whole 
and of each single feature is freedonl, and elastic 
activity, \vhich springs forth easily and is as easily 
repulsed, The \vhole fore-face, and the 'way the head 
is carrieù, pronlÏse Inagnanill1Ïty and upright cheerful- 
ness, Incorruptible sensibility, delicacy of taste, purity 
of nlÏnd, goodness and nobleness of soul, active power, 
a feeling of strength and of \veakness, shine out so 
transparently through the 'whole face, that what were 
other\vise a lively self-colllplacency dissolves itself into 
a noble lllodesty; and lnost artlessly and uncol1strain- 
edly the natural pride and vanity of youth nlelt \vith 
the loveliness of twilight into the easy nlajesty of the 
whole nlan, The wllitish hair, the length and awk- 
wardness of fornI, the softness and lightness of step, 
tþe hesitating gait, the flatness of the breast, the fair, 
unfurrowed brow, and various other features, spread 
over the \vhole man a certain feminine air, by which 
the inward quickness of action is moderated, and every 
intentional offence and every nleanness nlade for ever 
impossible to the heart; but at the same tinle clearly 
evincing that the spirited and fiery poet, \vith all his 
unaffected thirst for freedom and for enlal1cipation, 
is neither destined to be a man of business, thoroughly 
persistent, who steadily and resolutely carries out his 
plans, or to become immortal in the bloody strife, 
And now, in conclusion, I remark, for the first tinIe, 
that I have as yet said nothing of the Bl0st striking 
trait, - the noble sinlplicity, free froln all affectation! 
Nothing of his childlike openness of heart! Nothing 
of the entire unconsciousness of his outward nobility! 
Nothing of the inexpressible bonh01nmie with \vhich he 
accepts and bears reproaches or \varnings, nay, even 
accusations and ,vrongful charges, 
"But who can find an enù, who \vill undertake to 
tell all that he sees or feels in a good Ulan, in "ih0111. 
there is so l11nch rure hUlllanity ? 
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"DESCRIPTION OF THE ELDER STOLBERG, 


"What I have said of the younger brother - how 
much of it may be said also of the elder! The princi- 
pal thing I have to remark is the following: 
"This figure and this character are more compact 
and less diffuse than the forn1er, There all was longer 
or flatter; here all is shorter, broader, Inore arched, and 
rounded: there all was vague; here everything is more 
precise and sharply defined, So the bro\v; so the nose; 
so the breast: 1110re compressed, more active, less dif- 
fuse, more of concentrated life and po\ver! For the 
rest, the sanie arniableness and bonho1ìunie! Not that 
striking openness, rather more of reserve, but in prin- 
ciple, or rather in deed, the san1e honourable tone. 
The same invincible abhorrence of injustice and base- 
ness; the saIne irreconcilable hatred of all that is 
called cunning and trickery; the saIne unyielding 
opposition to tyranny and. despotisll1; the san1e pure, 
incorruptible sensibility to all that is noble and great 
and good; the saln8 need of friendship and of freedom; 
the saIne sensitiveness and noble thirst for glory; the 
same catholicity of heart for all good, wise, sincere, 
and energetic men, renowned or un renowned, known 
or misunderstood, - and the saIne light-hearted incon- 
siderateness, No! not exactly the saIne, The face 
is sharper, more contracted, firnler; has more inward, 
self-developing capacity for business and practical 
counsels; more of enterprising spirit - which is 
shown especially by the strongly prominent and 
fully rounded bones of the eye-sockets, Not the 
all-blending, rich, pure, lofty poet's feeling - not the 
ease and rapidity of the productive power which 
marks the other - but yet he is, and that in pro- 
founder depths, vivacious, upright, ardent, N at the 
airy genius of light floating away in the nlorning red 
of heaven, and fashioning huge shapes therein - but 
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more of inward po'wer, though perhaps less of expres- 
sion! more powerful and terrible -less of elegance 
and finish; though his pencil, nevertheless, \vants 
neither colouring nor enchantment, 1\10re ,vit and 
riotous hurnour; droll satire; brow, nose, look - all 
so down\vard, so overhanging - decidedly what it 
should be for original aDd all-enlivening wit, which 
does not gather from without, but brings forth from 
within, Above all, in this character every trait more 
prolninent, 1110re angular, Inore aggressive, n10re storn1- 
ing! No passive dulness, no relaxation, except in the 
sunken eyes, where, as ,veIl as in the bro\v and nose, 
pleasure evidently sits. In all besides - and even in 
this very brow, this concentration of all- in this look 
indeed - there is an unlnistakable expression of natu- 
ral, unacquired greatness; strength, impetuosity of 
manliness: constancy, simplicity, precision!" 


After having in Darmstadt conceded to J\ferck the 
justice of his opinions, and allowed him to triumph, 
in his having predicted my speedy separation from 
these gay cOlnpanions, I found myself again in Frank- 
fort, well received by everyone, including Iny father; 
although the latter could not conceal his disappoint- 
ment that I had not descended by the pass to Airolo, 
and announced to hiu1 froln Milan my arrival in Italy, 
All this was expressed by his silence rather than by 
his ,vords; but above all he did not sho\v the slightest 
synlpathy with those wild rocks, those lakes of mist 
and dragon's nests. 
At last, however, by an incidental remark, by no 
means intended for a reproach, he gave me to under- 
stand how little all such sights were worth: he \vho 
has not seen Naples, he observed, has lived to no end. 
On my return I did not, I could not, avoid seeing 
Lilli: the position we maintained toward each other 
was tender and considerate. I was informed that they 
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had fully convinced her, in my absence, that she must 
break off her intimacy with me, and that this was the 
more necessary, and indeed more practicable, since, 
by my journey and voluntary absence, I had given a 
sufficiently clear intimation of nlY own intentions, 
Nevertheless, the same localities in town and country, 
the same friends, confidentially acquainted with all 
the past, could scarcely be seen without elllotion by 
either of us - still and for ever lovers, although dra,vn 
apart in a lllysterious way. It ,vas an accursed state, 
which in a certain sense reselnbled Hades, or the 
meeting of the happy ,vith the unhappy dead, 
There were n10ments when departed days seemed 
to revive, but instantly vanished again, like ghosts, 
Some kind people had told me in confidence, that 
Lilli, when all the obstacles to our union were laid 
before her, had declared, that for n1Y love she was 
ready to renounce all present ties and advantages, and 
to go with me to America, Alllerica ,vas then perhaps, 
still more than no,v, the Eldorado of a
l who founel 
themsel ves crossed in the ,vishes of the llloment, 
But the very thing \vhich should have animated lllY 
hopes depressed them only the more, J\ly handsome 
paternal house, only a fe,v hundred steps from hers, 
offered certainly a more tolerable and more attractive 
habitation than an uncertain and relllote locality be- 
yond the ocean; still I do not deny, that in her pres- 
ence all hopes, all wishes, sprang to life again, and 
irresolution was stirring ,vithin me. 
True, my sister's injunctions were very perernptory 
and precise: not only had she, with all the shre",-d 
penetration of which she was mistress, eXplained the 
situation of things to me, but she had also, ,vith pain- 
fully cogent letters, harped upon the same text still 
III ore powerfully, " It ,vere very well," said she, "if 
you could not help it: then you would have to put up 
with it; such things one nlust suffer but not choose." 
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Somé months passed away in this most miserable of 
all conditions; every circumstance had cons11ired against 
the union; in her alone I felt, I knew, lay the power 
\vhich could have overcome every difficulty, 
Both lovers, conscious of their position, avoided all 
solitary interviews; but, in company, they could not 
help meeting in the usual formal \yay, It was now 
that I had to undergo the hardest trial, as every noble 
and feeling soul will acknowledge, when I shall have 
explained myself nlore fully. 
It is generally allowed, that in a new acquaintance, 
in the forrnation of a ne\v attachment, the lover gladly 
dra ws a veil over the past, Growing affection troubles 
itself about no antecedents; and as it springs up like 
genius, \vith the rapidity of lightning, it knows nothing 
either of past or future, It is true, nlY closer intimacy 
with Lilli had begun by her telling rne the story of 
her early .youth: how, frolll a child up, she had excited 
in many both a liking and devotion to herself, es- 
pecially in strangers visiting her father's gay and lively 
house, and how she had found her pleasure in all this, 
though it had been attended with no further conse- 
quences, and had led to no pernlanent tie, 
True, lovers consider all they have felt before only 
as preparation for their present bliss, only as the 
foundation on which the structure of their future life 
is to be reared, Past attachments seem like spectres 
of the night, which glide away before the break of 
day. 
But what occurred! The fair callle on, and with it 
appeared the whole s\varm of those spectres in their 
reality: all the mercantile friends of the eminent house 
came one by one; and it was soon Inanifest, that not 
a man alnong thenl was willing or able wholly to give 
up a certain claim to the lovely daughter, The younger 
ones, without being obtrusive, still seeu1ed to claitn 
the rights of fa u1Ïlial' friends; the Iniddle-aged, with a 
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certain obliging dignity, like those who seek to make 
themselves beloved, and who, in all probability, might 
come forward with higher claims, There were fine 
men among them, with the additional recommendation 
of a substantial fortune. 
The older gentlemen, with their uncle's ways and 
manners, were altogether intolerable: they could not 
bridle their hands, aud, in the midst of their disagree- 
able twaddle, would demand a kiss, for which the 
cheek was not refused, It ,vas so natural to }1er, 
gracefully to satisfy everyone, The conversation, 
too, excited many a painful ren1embrance, Allusion 
was constantly made to pleasure-parties by water and 
by land, to perils of all kinds with their happy escapes, 
to balls and evening promenades, to the amusen1ent 
afforded by ridiculous wooers, and to whatever could 
excite an uncomfortable jealousy in the heart of an 
inconsolable lover, who had, as it ,vere, for a long 
tinle drawn to himself the sum of so many years. 
But amid all this crowd and gaiety, she did not pus
 
aside het frieud; and, when she turned to him, she 
contrived, in a few words, to express all the ten- 
derness which seemed allowable to their present 
position. 
But let us turn fronl this torture, of which the 
memory even is almost intolerable, to poesy, which 
afforded, at least, an intellectual and heartfelt allevia- 
tion of my sufferings, 
"Lilli's 
fenagerie" belongs somewhere to this period: 
I do not adduce the pOeIll here, because it does not 
reveal the softer sentiment, but seeks only, with genial 
earnestness, to exaggerate the disagreeable, and, by 
cOIllical and provoking in1ages, to change renunciation 
into rlespair, 
The follo,vilJg song expresses rather the sweeter 
side of that misery, and on that account is here in- 
serted : 
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o sweet roses, ye are going t 
For my love ye did not grow; 
For a sad heart yo were blowi ng, 
'Vhich did hope no longer know. 


Of those days I think with weeping, 
\VI1Pll I, angel, clung to thee, 
To my garden went out, peeping 
Early, first slllall buds to see. 


Every fruit and every flower 
Still was layi ng at thy feet; 
Hope not yet had lost all power; 
At thy sight in me did beat. 


o sweet roses, ye are going t 
For Iny love ye did not grow; 
For a sad heart ye were blowing, 
'Vhich did hope no longer know. 
- Editor's Version. 


The opera of "Erwin and Elvira" was suggested by 
the pretty little ronlaunt or ballad introduced by Gold- 
smith in his "Vicar of Wakefield," wlÜch had given 
us so much pleasure in our happiest days, when we 
never dreamed that a similar fate awaited us, 
I have already introduced SOlne of the poetical pro- 
ductions of this epoch, and I only wish they had all 
been preserved, A never-failing excitenlent in the 
happy season of love, heightened by the beginning of 
care, gave birth to songs, which, throughout, expressed no 
overstrained enlotion, but always the sincere feeling 
of the moment. FrOln social songs for festiyals, do,vn 
to the most trifling of presentation- verses, all was 
living and real, and \vhat a refined company 11ad 
syrnpathised in; first glad, then sorrowful, till, finally, 
there ,vas no height of bliss, no depth of \vüe, to which 
a strain was not devoted, 
All these internal feelings and outward doings, so 
far as they were likely to vex and pain my father, 
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were, by my mother's bustling 11rudence, skilfully kept 
from him. Although his hope of seeing me lead into 
his house that first one (who had so fully realised his 
ideas of a daughter-in-la\v) had died away, still this 
" state-lady," as he used to call her in his confidential 
conversations with his \vife, \vould never suit him, 
Nevertheless, he let ll1atters take their course, and 
diligently occupied himself with his little Chancery. 
The young juristic friend, as well as the dexterous 
amanuensis, gained continually more and more of influ- 
ence under his firm hand. As the absentee \vas now 
no longer missed there, they let me take nlY o\vn ,yay, 
and sought to establish themselves firmly upon a 
ground on which I was not destined to thrive, 
Fortunately, 111Y own tendencies corresponded \vith 
the sentiments and wishes of my father, He had so 
great an idea of Iny poetic talents, and felt so personal 
a pleasure in the applause \vhich n1Y earliest efforts 
had obtained, that he often talked to me on the' sub- 
ject of new and further 'attelllpts, On the other hand, 
I did not venture to communicate to him any of these 
social effusions and poems of passion. 
As, in "Götz von Berlichingen," I had, in my own 
way, mirrored forth the image of an important e110ch 
of the \vorld, I now again carefully looked round for 
another crisis in political history of similar interest. 
Accordingly, the Revolt of the Netherlands attracted 
my attention, In Götz I had depicted a llian of parts 
and energy, sinking under the delusion, that in times 
of anarchy, ability, and honesty of purpose, must have 
their weight and influence, The design of }1
gn10nt 
was to show that the nlost firmly established institu- 
tions cannot lllaintain theinsel ves against a powerful 
and shrewdly calculating despotisn1, I had talked so 
eal'n
st1y with my father about \vhat the play ought 
to be, and what I \vanted to do, that it inspired hill1 
\vith an invincible desire to see the plan \vhich I had 
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already worked out in my head, fairly set down on 
paper, in order to its being printed and adluired, 
In earlier tinles, while I still hoped to gain Lilli's 
hand, I had applied nlyself with the utmost diligence 
to the study and practice of legal business; but now 
I sought to fill the fearful gulf which separated me 
from her, with occupations of 1110re intellect and soul. 
J therefore set to work in earnest with the composi- 
tion of "Egillont," Unlike the first, "Götz von Ber- 
lichingen," however, it was not written in succession 
and in order; but, immediately after the first intro- 
duction, I \vent at once to the main scenes, without 
troubling myself about the various connecting links, I 
made rapid progress, because my father, knowing lllY 
fitful way of working, spurred nle on (literally and 
without exaggeration) day and night, and seemed to 
believe that the plan, so easily conceived, might as 
easily be executed. 
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AND SO I got on rapidly with my "Egmont ;" and, 
while I found in this sorne alleviation of my wounded 
passion, the society of a clever artist also helped me 
through 111any \veariSonle hours, And thus, as had 
often before been the case, a vague desire of practical 
lmprovernent brought me a secret peace of mind at 
a tÜne ,vhen it could scarcely be hoped for. 
John Melchior Kraus, who had been born at Frank- 
fort, but educated in Paris, having just returned from a 
short tour to the north of Gernlany, paid .me a visit; 
and I immediately felt an in1pulse and a need to attach 
myself to him. He ,vas a cheerful, Inerry fellow, whose 
light, joyous disposition had found its right sphere in 
Paris, 
At that ti.me Paris prornised a pleasant welcome for 
Germans: Philip Hackert \vas residing there in credit 
and opulence; the true Gerlnall style ill ",'hich, both in 
oil and water-colours, he faithfully executed land- 
scapes after nature, met 'with great favour, as con- 
trasted ,vith the formal "rnanl1RTisrJt" into which the 
French had fallen, Wille, in high 'esteem as a copper- 
plate engraver, supported and ll1ade Gerlnan excellence 
more ,videly known, GrÍInrn, already an artist of some 
influence, rejoiced to help his countrymen, Pleasant 
excursions, in order to take original sketches from 
nature, \vere constantly undertaken, ill ,vhich much of 
undoubted excellence was either executed or designed. 
Boucher and vVatteau, both of them artists born, 
whose works, though fluttering in the style and spirit 
4 18 
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of the time, '\vere always highly respectable, were favour- 
ably inclined to the new school, and even took an 
active part in their excursions, though only for the 
sake of aUluselllent and experin1ent, Greuze, living 
quietly by hiInself in his f(unily circle, and fond of 
representing such dOlllestic scenes, seenled delighted 
with his own ,yorks, held an honoured and easy pencil, 
All these several styles our to\vnsman }{raus was 
able to take up and blend with his o\vn particular 
talent; he fOflned hÜnself in school after school, and 
was skilful in his portrait-like delineations of family 
and friendly gatherings; equally happy ,vas he in his 
landscape sketches, ,vhich cordially cOllllnended them- 
selves to the eye by their clear outlines, rnassive 
shado\vs, and agreeable colouring, The in ward sense 
was satisfied by a certain naïve truth, \vhile the admirer 
of artistic skill was especially pleased with the tact by 
which he arranged and grouped into a picture what he 
had copied singly from nature. 
He was a most agreeable companion; a cheerful 
equanimity never failed hinl; obliging ,vithout obse- 
quiousness, reserved without pride; he was everywhere 
at hOlne, every,vhere beloved, the most active, and, at 
the sanle time, the most manageable, of all mortals. 
With such talents, and of such a disposition, he soon 
won the favour of the higher circles; but he was espe- 
cially well received at the castle of the Baron von 
Stein, at Nassau on the Lahn, whose accomplished and 
lovely daughter he assisted in her artistic studies, and 
in many ways enlivened the 'whole circle, 
Upon the lllarriage of this excellent lady to the 
Count von Werther, the ne'wly weùded couple took 
the artist with then1 to Thuringia, where the count 
possessed a large estate; and thus he got to vVeÏ111ar, 
His acquaintance ,vas in1111ediately sought, his talents 
were appreciated - and a ,vish expressed that he would 
fix his permanent abode there. 
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Obliging as he was to everybody, npon his return at 
this time to Frankfort, he stÏ111ulated nlY love of art, 
which had been contented \vith Illel'ely collectiug, and 
to making practical essays, The neighbourhood of the 
artist is inùispensaLle to the dilettante, for the latter 
sees all that is \vauting in himself supplied by the 
former: the wishes of the amateur are fulfilled in the 
artist, 
By a certain natural talent, assisted by practice, I 
succeeded pretty well in an outline, and I could give 
th e shape of all that I saw before me in nature; but I 
wanted the peculiar plastic po\ver, the skilful industry, 
which lends a body to the outline by \vell-graduated 
light and shade, l\fy copies \vere rather l'elnote sug- 
gestions of the real fornI, and my figures like those 
light, airy beings in Dante's "Purgatory," 'which, cast- 
ing no shaùow themselves, fled affrighted at the shad- 
ows of actual bodies, 
Lavater's fishing for physiognolnical treasures - for 
so we may well designate the Ï1nportunate urgency 
'with which he called upon all men, not only to observe 
physiognomies, but also practically to make, be it artis- 
tic or 1110st bungling, attempts at copying faces - led 
me into the habit of taking the portraits of all my 
friends on gray paper, with black and ,vhite chalk, 
The likeness \vas not to be mistaken, but it required 
the hand of nlY artistic friend to lnake them stand out 
frorn the dark background, 
In turning over and looking through the rich port- 
folio of dra \vings which the good Kraus had taken 
during his travels, we had lllost pleasant talk together 
when he carne to the sketches of scenes and persons in 
and about '\Veimar. On such paintings I, too, was glad 
to dwell; and you 11lay imagine that it must have been 
flattering to the young man, to see in so 111any pictures 
only the text \vhich was to lead to a circumstantially 
repeated exclamation, they ,vould be glad to see hÙrt 
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there! With much grace he ,vould imitate the dif- 
ferent persons ,vhose portraits he had taken, and im- 
personate the greetings and invitations he had received. 
One very successful oil-painting represented the chapel- 
master, '\V olf, at the piano, ,vith his wife behind him 
preparing to sing; and this gave the artist opportunity 
to assure 111e, in earnest tern1s, of the warm welcome 
this '\vorthy pair would -give me, Among his sketches 
were several of the ,vood and mountain scenery around 
Bürgel, Here an honest forester, nlore, perhaps, to 
please his pretty daughters than himself, had, by means 
of bridges, railings, and mossy paths, opened pleasant 
and sociable walks through the rough lnasses of rocks, 
thickets, and plantations, In one of these beautiful 
prornenades he had painted the fair dan1sels in white 
dresses, and not '\vithout their attendant cava1iers, In 
one of these you imn1ediately recognised Bertuch, 
whose serious designs upon the oldest daughter were 
openly a vo'\ved; and Kraus ,vas not offended if you 
ventured to refer a second youth to himself, and 
guessed his growing attachment to the sister. 
Bertuch, as the pupil of Wieland, had so distin- 
guished himself in science and in business, that, already 
appointed private secretary of the duke, he had the 
best possible prospects b,efore him, From him we 
passed to Wieland, and talked at length of his rectitude 
and cheerfulness and kindly disposition; his fine liter- 
ary and poetical designs ,vere dwelt upon, and allusions 
were n1ade to the influence of the .JIe'rkllr through- 
out Germany: many other names of literary, political, 
or social distinction were also mentioned, and, among 
them, Musæus, Kinns, Berendis, and Ludecus, Of 
women, the wife of Wolf, and a wido'\v Kotzebue with 
a lovely daughter and a bright boy, were, among many 
others, characterised and extolled, Everything seemed 
to point to a fresh and active life of literature and art. 
And so, by degrees, was exhibited the elenlent which, 
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on his return, the young duke was to fashion, His 
mother and guardian had prepared this state of things; 
while, as regarded the introduction of more Ï1nportant 
measures, all that, in accordance ,vith the duty of such 
provisional governn1ents, ,vas left to the judglnent and 
decision of the future sovereign, The sad ruin caused 
by the burning of the palace ,vas already looked upon 
as furnishing occasion for ne,v improvements, The 
mines at Ihnenau, 'which had stopped ,vorking, but 
,vhich, it ,vas asserted, might again be n1ade profitable 
by going to the great expense of repairing the deep 
shaft; the acadelny at J ena, ,vhich ,vas sOllle,vhat be- 
hind the spirit of the age, and ,vas consequently threat- 
ened ,vith the loss of some of its most able teachers; 
and IDany other matters, - roused a noble conUllon 
interest, Already were looks cast around for persons, 
who, in the up\vard struggle of Germany, might be 
qualified to further such various designs for good; and 
the prospect seen1ed as fresh as the vivacity and energy 
of youth could desire. And if it seemed sad to bring 
a young princess, not to a home of a suitable princely 
dignity, but to a very ordinary dwelling built for quite 
a different object, still such beautifully situated and 
well contrived country-houses as Ettenburg, Belvedere, 
and other delightful pleasure-seats, gave enjoyn1ent for 
the present, and also a hope that the life of nature 
thus rendered necessary might lead to profitable and 
agreeable occupations, 
In the course of this biography we have cirCUlnstan- 
tially exhibited the child, the boy, the youth, seeking 
by different ,vays to approach to the Supras en sible, 
first looking \vith strong inclination to a religion of 
nature, then clinging ,vith love to a positive one, and, 
finally, concentratiug hÏ1nself in the trial of his own 
powers, and joyfully giving hÏ111se1f up to the general 
faith, Whilst he wanùered to and fro space ,vhich 
lay interlnediate bet,veen the sensible and suprasen- 
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sible regions, seeking and looking about hin1, much 
canle in his way which did not apreaI' to belong to 
either; and he seelned to see, lllore and more distinctly, 
that it is better to avoid all thought of the imillense 
and incolIlprehensible. 
He thought he could detect in nature - both ani- 
mate and inaninlate, \vith soul or without suul- 
sOlnething \vbich rnanifests itself ouly in contradic- 
tions, and \vhich, therefore, could not be cOlnprehended 
under allY idea, still less under one word, It was not 
godlike, for it seenled unreasollable; not hUlllan, for it 
had no unJerstanding; nor devilish, for it was bellefi- 
cent; nor angelic, for it often betrayed a lnalicious 
pleasure. It reselubled chance, for it evolved no con- 
sequences: it \vas like Providence, for it hinted at 
cOllnection, All that lin1Ïts us it seemed to penetrate; 
it seelned to sport at \vill \vith the necessary elenlents 
of our existence; it contracted titne and expanded 
space, In the itnpossible alone did it appear to find 
pleasure, \",bile it rejected the possible with contempt. 
To this principle, which seemed to C0111e in bet\veen 
all other principles to separate them, and yet to link 
theln together, I gave the name of Denioniac, after the 
exanlple of the ancients, and of those \vho, at any rate, 
had perceptiuns of the same kind, I tried to screen 
nlyself from this fearful principle, by taking refuge, ac- 
cording to my usual hahits, in an imaginary creation, 
Among the parts of history which I had particu- 
larly studied '\vith SOlne care were the events \vbich 
ha ve made the United Netherlands so fanious. I had 
diligently examined the original sources, and had en- 
deavoured as far as possible to get nlY facts at first 
hand, and to bring the whole period vividly before my 
mind's eye, The 
ituations it presented appeared to 
me to be in the highest degree dralnatic; while for a 
princip
l figure, around \VhOlll the others might be 
grouped \yith the happiest effect, there was Count 
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Egmont, whose greatness as a Ulan and a hero was 
most ca pti vatillg. 
But for my purpose it ,vas necessary to convert him 
into a character ll1arked by such peculiarities as 'would 
grace a youth better than a lHan in years, and an 
unlnarried man Letter than the father of a family; and 
one independent rather than one 'who, however freely 
disposed, is nevertheless restrained by the various rela- 
tions of life, 
Having thus, in my conception of Egnlont's charac- 
ter, lnade hÜn youthful, and set hinl free from all 
dOlnestic restraints, I ascribed to him unlimited enjoy- 
ment of life and its pleasures, boundless self-reliance, a 
gift of drawing all nlen to hinlself, and consequently 
also of winning the favour of the people, and \vhich, 
while it inspired a princess \vith a silent, and a young 
child of nature \vith an avowed, passion, \von for hinl 
the sympathy of a shrewd statesman, and even the 
loving adnlÏration of the son of his great adversary. 
The personal courage \vhich distinguishes the hero 
is the foundation upon \vhich his \vhole character rests, 
the ground and soil from \vhich it sprung, He kno\vs 
no danger, and \villingly is blind to the greatest \vhen 
it is close at hand, Surrounded by enemies, \ve may 
at any rate cut our \\Tay through them: the meshes of 
state policy are harder to break through, The demoni- 
aeal elenlent, \vhich is in play on both sides, and in 
conflict 'with \vhich the lovely falIs while the hated 
triunlphs; and above all the prospect that out of this 
conflict 'will spring a third element \\Thich \vill answer 
to the \vishes of all men, - this perhaps is what has 
gained for the piece (not indeed immediately on its first 
appearance, but later, and at the right tiIne) the favour 
\vhich it now enjoys, Here, therefore, for the sake of 
nlany beloved readers, I \vill anticipate lllyself, and, as 
I kno\v not \vhether 1 shall soon have another oppor- 
tunity, \vill express a conviction \vhich, ho\vever, I did 
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not form till a considerable period subsequent to that 
of which I am now 'writing, 
Although this delnoniacal elel11ent can manifest 
itself in all corporeal and incorporeal things, and even 
expresses itself nlost distinctly in anÌlnals, yet ,vith 
man especially has it a most wonderful connection, 
fonning in him a power, which, if it be not opposed to 
the moral order of the world, nevertheless does often 
so cross it that one Inay be regarded as the ,varp and 
the other as the woof, 
For the phenolnena which it gives rise to, there are 
innumerable nanles; for all philosophies and religions 
ha ve tried in prose and poetry to solve this enignla, 
and to read once for all the riddle, an en1ployment 
which they are welcome to continue, 
But the most fearful 11lanifestation of the demoniacal 
is when it is seen predon1Ìnating in some individual 
character, During nlY life I have observed several 
instances of this, either more closely or rel11otely. 
Such persons are not al\vays the most eminent men, 
either Inorally or intellectually; and it is seldom 
that they reconnnend themselves to our affections by 
goodness of heart: a tremendous energy seems to be 
seated in theln; and they exercise a wonderful power 
over all creatures, and even over the elenlents; and, 
indeed, who shall say how much farther such influence 
may extend? All the moral powers combined are of 
no avail against thelll: in vain does the more enlight- 
ened portion of mankind attempt to throw suspicion 
upon thenl as deceived if not deceivers, - the mass is 
still drawn on by them, Seldol11 if ever do the great 
men of an age find their equals among their contem- 
poraries, and they are to be overcome by nothing but 
by the universe itself; and it is froln observation of 
this fact that the strange but nlost striking proverb 
must have risen, Nemo cont1
a Deu/Jn nisi Deus ipse, 
Fronl these lofty recollections I return to the little- 
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ness of my o\vn life, for \yhich strange events, clothed 
at Ìtast \vith a den10niacal appearance, .were in store. 
FrOill the SUIDIllit of l\.lont Gotthard I had turned lilY 
back upon Italy, and returned home; because I could 
not lllake up my n1Ïnd to go to a distance frOITI Lilli, 
An affection founded on the hope of possessing for life 
one dearly beloved in an intimate and cordial union 
does not die a\vay all at once: on the contrary, it is 
nourished by a consideration of the reasonable desires 
and honest hopes \ve are conscious of cherishing, 
It is in the nature of the thing, that in such cases 
the IIlaiden is llluch nIore ready to restrict herself than 
the youth, To these beautiful children, as descendants 
of Pandora, is granted the enviable gift to chafIn, at- 
tract, and (more through nature and of half-purpose 
than through design or of malice) to gather admirers 
around theIll; and thus, like the l\lagician's Appren- 
tice, they are often in danger of being frightened by 
the crowù of their adorers, And then at last a choice 
ITIUSt be Inade from among thelll all, one must be ex- 
clusively preferred, one nIust carry off the bride. 
And how often does accident determine the choice, 
and s\vay the n1Ïnd of her \vho has to make the selec- 
tion! I had renoullced Lilli from conviction, but love 
made ll1e suspect Iny OWll reason, Lilli had taken 
leave of IIle \vith the saIne feelings; anù I had set out 
on a beautiful tour in order to distract my mind, but 
it had produced the opposite effect, 
As long as I was absent, I believed in the separa- 
tioll, but did not believe in the renunciation. Recol- 
lections, hopes, and wishes all had free play. N O\V I 
came back; and as the reunion of those ",-hose happy 
love is unopposed is a beaven, so the meeting again of 
two lovers 'who are kept apart by cold calculations 
of reason is an intolerable purgatory, a fore court of 
hell, When I again entered the circle in \vhich Lilli 
still Illoved, all the dissonan('f's which tended to op- 
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pose our union seem
d to have gained double force: 
when I stood once nlore before her, the conviction that 
she was lost to nle fell heavy upon my heart. 
Accordingly I resolved at once on flight; and under 
this impression there was nothing which I desired 
nlore than that the young ducal pair of Weimar should 
conle frOlll Carlsruhe to Frankfort, in order that, conl- 
plying with old and new invitations, I might follow 
them to Weinlar, Their Highnesses had always main- 
tained toward me a gracious and confidential manner, 
for which I on my part returned the warmest thanks, 
My attachment to the duke from the first moment I 
saw him; my respect for the princess, whom by repu- 
tation I had so long known; a desire to render person- 
ally some friendly service to Wieland, whose conduct 
had been so liberal; and to atone upon the spot for 
my half-wilful, half-unintentional, improprieties,- were 
nlotives enough to induce and even to force the assent 
of a youth who now had no attachment to detain him. 
Moreover, from Lilli I Inust fly, whether to the south, 
where my father's enthusiasm was daily depictiùg to 
me a most glorious heaven of art and nature, or to 
the north, whither so distinguished a circle of eminent 
nlen invited me. 
The young princely pair now reached Frankfort on 
their way hOllle. The suite of the Duke of Mei.ningen 
was there at the same time; and by him, as well as by 
the Privy Counsellor von Dürkheim, who acconlpanied 
the young prince, I was received in the lllOst friendly 
nlanner possible. But now, to keep up the fashion of 
my youth, a strange incident was not wanting: a little 
misunderstanding arose to throw me into an incredible 
but rather laughable perplexity. 
Their Highnesses of WeÏ1nar and Meiningen were 
living in the same hotel. I received one day an invi- 
tation to dinner. My n1Ïnd was so preoccupied with 
the court of Weimar, that I did not think it necessary 
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more particularly to inform myself, especially as I had 
not the presumption to Îlllagine that any notice would 
be taken of me by the Duke of l\feiningen, Accord- 
ingly I go in full dress to the" Roman Emperors," and, 
nlaking my way to the apartments of the Weirnar 
fanlily, find thern empty; being informed that the 
duke and his suite are with his Highness of Mei- 
ningen, I betake myself thither, and am kindly re- 
ceived, Supposing that this is only a morning visit, or 
that perhaps the two dukes are to dine together, I 
await the issue. Suddenly, however, the Weimar suite 
set:s itself in motion; and I, of course, follow: but, in- 
stead of returning to their own apartnlents, they go 
straight down-stairs, and into their chariots; and I 
am left alone in the street. 
Now, instead of inquiring into the lllatter, and 
adroitly and prudently seeking some solution of it, I, 
with nlY usual precipitancy, went straight home, where 
I found my parents at supper. My father shook his 
head, while my mother made every possible excuse for 
me, In the evening she told llle in confidence, that, 
after I had left the table, my father had said, that he 
wondered very 11luch how I, generally acute enough, 
could not see that in that quarter they only wished to 
make a fool of me and to laugh at me. But this did 
not move me; for meanwhile I had met with Herr von 
DürkheÎlll, who, in his rnild way, brought me to book 
with sundry graceful and hurnourous reproaches, I 
was now awakened frolll my dream, and had an oppor- 
tunity to express rny most sincere thanks for the 
favour intended me contrary to my hope and expecta- 
tion, and to ask forgiveness for nlY blunder, 
After 1 had on good grounds determined to accept 
their friendly offers, the following arrangement was 
lllade, A gentleman of the duke's suite, who had 
stayed behind in Carlsruhe to wait for a landau which 
was building in Strasburg, was to be by a certain day 
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in " Frankfort ; and I was to hold myself in readiness to 
set off directly with him for Weimar, The cheering 
and gracious farewell with ,vhich the young sovereigns 
took their leave of me, the kind behaviour of the court- 
iers, made me look forward most anxiously to this 
journey, for which the road seeIned so pleasantly to 
smooth itself. 
But here, too, accidents came in to cOInplicate so 
simple an arrangenlent, which through passionate in1- 
patience became still more confused, and was almost 
quite frustrated, Having announced the day of nlY 
departure, I had taken leave of everybody; and after 
packing up in haste Iny chattels, not forgetting Iny un- 
printed manuscripts, I waited anxiously for the hour 
which was to bring the aforesaid friend in the new 
landau, and to carry me into a new country and into 
new circuInstances, The hour passed, and the day 
also; and since, to avoid a second leave-taking and the 
being overrun with visits, I had given out that I was 
to depart early in the morning, I was obliged to keep 
close to the house, and to n1Y own room, and had thus 
placed myself in a peculiar situation, 
But since solitude and a narro,v space were always 
favourable to me, and I was now compelled to find 
some eInployment for these hours, I set to work on my 
"Egmont," and brought it almost to a close. I read 
over what I wrote to my father, who had acquired a 
peculi
r interest in this piece, and wished nothing more 
than to see it finished and in print, since he hoped that 
it would add to his son's reputation, He needed some- 
thing of this sort to keep him quiet, and to make him 
contented; for he was inclined to make very grave 
comments on the non-arrival of the carriage, He 
maintained that the whole affair was a mere fiction, 
would not believe in any new landau, and pronounced 
the gentleman who stayed behind to be a phantom of 
the air. It was, however, only indirectly that he gave 
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me to understand all this; but he only tormented him- 
self and lllY mother the more openly, insisting that the 
whole thing was a mere piece of court pleasantry, 
which they had practised upon me in consequence of 
my former escapades, and, in order to sicken and to 
shame me, had put upon me a disgraceful lllockery 
instead of the expected honour, 
As to myself, I held fast to my first faith, and con- 
gratulated 111yself upon these solitary hours, disturbed 
by neither friends nor strangers, nor by any sort of 
social distraction, I therefore vigorously proceeded with 
"Eglllont," though not without inward 1110rtification, 
And this frame of mind may perhaps have benefited 
the play itself, which, agitated by so nlany passions, 
could not very well have been written by one entirely 
passionless. 
Thus passed a week, and I know not how many 
nlore days, when such perfect imprisonment began to 
prove irksolne. Accustomed for many years to live in 
the open air, and to enter into society on the nlost 
frank and familiar terllls, in the neighbourhood, too, of 
one dearly beloved, froin whom, indeed, I had resolved 
to part, but from \vhom, so long as I \vas \vithin the 
circle of her attraction, I found it difficult to absent 
myself, - all this began to make me so uneasy, that 
there was danger lest the interest of my tragedy should 
suffer, and my inventive powers be suspended through 
my impatience, Already for several evenings I had 
found it impossible to remain at home, Disguised in 
a large mantle, I crept round the city, passing the 
houses of my friends and acquaintances, and not for- 
bearing to walk up to Lilli's window. She was living 
on the ground floor of a house at the corner of the 
street: the green shades were down, but I could easily 
l'enlark that the lights stood in their usual places, 
Soon I heard her singing at the piano: it was the 
song, "Why dost draw me thus without resistance?" 
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which I had written for her hardly a year before. She 
seemed to me to sing with more expression than ever: 
I could make out every word distinctly, for I had 
placed my ear as close as the convex lattice would per- 
mit, After she had finished her song, I saw by the 
shadow which fell upon the curtain that she got up 
and walked backward and forward; but I tried in vain 
to catch the outline of her lovely person through the 
thick curtains, Nothing but the firm resolve to tear 
myself a way, and not to afflict her with my presence, 
but actually to renounce her, and the thought of the 
strange impression which would be n1ade by my re- 
appearance, could have determined rne to leave so dear 
a neighbourhood. 
Several more days passed; and my father's sugges- 
tions seerned daily to become more probable, since not 
even a letter arrived frorn Carlsruhe to explain the 
reasons of the delay. I was unable to go on with Iny 
poetic labours; and now, in the uneasiness with which 
I was internally distracted, my father had the game to 
himself. He represented to me, that it was now too 
late to change matters, that my trunk was packed, and 
he would give me money and credit to go to Italy; 
but I must decide quickly, In such a weighty affair, 
I naturally doubted and I hesitated, Finally, however, 
I agreed, that if, by a certain hour, neither carriage nor 
message came, I would set off, directing my steps first 
of all to .Heidelberg, and frorn there over the Alps, not, 
however, going through Switzerland again, but rather 
taking the route through the Grisons or the Tyrol, 
Strange things indeed must happen, when a planless 
youth, who of himself is so easily misled, is also driven 
into a false step by a passionate error of age, But so 
it is both with youth and the whole of life, It is not 
till the carnpaign is over that we learn to see through 
its tactics, In the ordinary course of things, such an 
,accident could have been eXplained easily enough; but 
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we are always too ready to conspire with error against 
what is naturally probable, just as we shuffle the cards 
before we deal thenl round, in order that chance may 
not be deprived of its full share in the ganle, It is pre- 
cisely thus that the eleillent arises in and upon which 
the demoniacal so loves to work; and it even sports 
with us the more fearfully, the clearer are the inklings 
we have uf its approach, 
The last day for my ,vaiting had arrived, and the 
next lllorning \vas fixed for IllY setting out on IllY 
travels; allll now I felt extreluely anxious to see nlY 
frienrl Passavant again, who had just returned fronl 
Switzerland, and ,vho would really have had cause to 
be offended if, by keeping nlY plans entirely to myself, 
I had violated the intimate confidence which subsisted 
bet\veen us, I therefore sent hÏ1n an anonyrnous note, 
requesting a meeting by night at a certain spot, 'where 
I was the first to arrive enveloped in nlY 111autle: but 
he ,vas not long after IDe; and if he wondered at the 
appointnlent, he ,vas still ITIOre surprised to meet the 
person he did, His joy, however, was equal to his 
astonishment: conversation and counsel were not to be 
thought of; he could only wish me well through my 
Italian journey, and so we parted. The next day I saw 
myself by good tirne advancing along the mountain- 
road. 
I had several reasons for going to Heidelberg: one 
was very sensible and prudent, for J had heard that 
my rnissing Weimar friend rnust pass through Heidel- 
berg froln Carlsruhe; and so, when we reached the 
post-house, J left a note which was to be handed to 
a cavalier who should pass through in the carriage 
described; the second reason was one of passion, and 
had reference to nlY late attachment to Lilli, In 
short, MIle, Delf who had been the confidante of our 
love, and indeed the rnediator with our respective 
parents for their approval of our marriage, lived there; 
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and I prized it as the greatest happiness to be able, 
before I left Germany, to talk over those happy times 
,vith a worthy, patient, and indulgent friend, 
I was well received, and introduced into many fami- 
lies: anlong others, the family of the high warden of 
the forests, Von vV -, particularly pleased TIle, The 
parents were dignified and easy in their manners, and 
one of the daughters resembled Frederica, It was just 
the tÏIne of vintage, the weather beautiful, and all my 
Alsatian feelings revived in the beautiful valley of the 
Rhine, At this time, however, my experience, both of 
nlyself and others, seen led very strange: it ,yas as yet 
quite vague and undigested in my mind, no deliberate 
judgment upon life had shaped itself before nle, and 
whatever sense of the infinite had been a,vakened 
within me served only to confuse and perplex me the 
nlore, In society, nevertheless, I was as agreeable and 
entertaining as ever, and possibly even still nlore so, 
Here, under this free air of heaven, anlong joyous TIlen, 
I sought again the old sports which never lose their 
novelty and charm for youth, With an earlier and not 
yet extinguished love in lIlY heart, I excited sYlnpathy 
without seeking it, even though it sought no utterance 
of itself; and thus I soon became at honle in this circle, 
and indee
 necessary to it; and I forgot that I had 
resolved, after talking away a couple of evenings, to 
continue my journey, 
1\1 lIe, Delf was one of those persons, who, with- 
out exactly intriguing, always like to have some 
business in hand, and to keep others employed, and to 
carry through some object or other, She had con- 
ceived a sincere friendship for TIle, and prevailed the 
more easily on me to prolong TI1Y visit,1 as I lived in 
her house, w.here she suggested all nIanner of induce- 
ments for Iny stay, and raised all manner of obstacles 
to nlY journey, When, however, I wanted to turn the 
conversation to Lilli, she was not so well pleased or so 
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sympathising as 1 had hoped, On th
 contrary, she 
said, that, under the cirCuIllstances, nothing could be 
wiser than our resolution to part, and maintained that 
one nlust submit to what is unavoidable, banish the 
inlpossible from the Inind, and look around for SOlne 
new object of interest in life. Full of plans as she 
always was, she had not intended to leave this matter 
to accident, but had already forlued a project for my 
future conduct: frOlIl which I clearly saw that her 
recent invitation to Heidelberg had not been so disin- 
terested as it sounded, 
She reillinded Ine that the Electoral Prince, Charles 
Theodore, who had done so nluch for arts and sciences, 
was still residing at 
annheinl, and that as the court 
was Roman Catholic, while the country was Protestant, 
the latter party was extreIllely anxious to strengthen 
itself by enlisting the services of able and hopeful Inen, 
I was now to go, in God's nanle, to Italy, and there 
mature my views of art: mean while they would \vork 
for me, It would, on my return, soon be seen whether 
the budding affection of Fräulein von W- had ex- 
panded, or had been nipped, and \vhether it would be 
politic, through an alliance with a respectable family, 
to establish myself and my fortunes in a new home, 
All these suggestions I did not, to be sure, reject; but 
my planless nature could not wholly hannonise with the 
scherning spirit of IllY friend: I was gratified, however, 
with the kind intentions of the moment; while Lilli's 
irnage floated before me, waking and dreaming, and 
mingled with everything else \vhich afforded nle pleas- 
ure or distraction, But no\v I sUInnloned Lefore my 
soul the serious inlport of my great project of travel; 
and I resolved to set Inyself free, gently and with pro- 
priety, and in a few days to make known to her Iny 
determination of taking leave of her, and to continue 
on my way, 
One night MIle, Delf had gone on until late un- 
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folding to me her plans, and all that certain. parties 
were disposed to do for me; and 1 could not but feel 
grateful for such sentiments, although the scherne of 
strengthening a certain circle, through me and my pos- 
sible influence at court, was manifest enough, It was 
about one o'clock when we separated. I soon fell into 
a sound sleep; but before very long I was awakened 
by the horn of a postilion, who was stopping and 
blowing it before the house. Very soon MIle, Delf ap- 
peared with a light, and a letter in her hands, and, 
coming up to my bedside, she exclaimed, "Here's the 
letter! read and tell me what it says, Surely it comes 
from th e Weirnar people. If it is an invitation, do not 
follow it, but call to mind our conversation," I asked 
her to give me a light, and leave me for a quarter of an 
hour to myself, She went away very reluctantly, I 
renlained thinking for SOlne tÏ1ne without opening the 
letter, The express, then, has come from Frankfort,- 
I know both the seal and hand; the friend, then, has 
arri ved there; he is still true to his invitation, and our 
own want of faith and incredulity had made us act 
prematurely. Why could one not wait, in a quiet, 
cìvilised place, for a man who had been announced dis- 
tinctly, but whose arrival might be delayed by so 
lllany accidents? The scales fell from my eyès, All 
the kindness, the graciousness, the confidence, of the 
past came up livingly before me; and I was ahnost 
asharned of the strange, wilful step I had taken, J 
opened the letter, and found all that had happen
d 
explained naturally enough, 
y missing guide had 
,vaited for the new landau, which was to COlne frorn 
Strasburg, day after day, hour after hour, as we had 
waited for him; then, for the sake of some business, 
he had gone round by way of Mannheim to Frankfort, 
and to his disrnay had not found me there. He sent 
the hasty letter by express, proposing, that now the 
mistake was explained, I should instantly return, 
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and save him the shame of going to Weimar without 
me, 
Much as my understanding and my feeling inclined 
me to this side, there was still no lack of weighty 
arguments in favour of my new route. My father 
had laid out for me a fine plan of travel, and given me 
a little library, which might prepare me for the scenes 
I was to visit, and also guide me on the spot, I n my 
leisure hours I had had no other entertainment than 
to reflect on it; and, indeed, during Iny last short 
journey I had thought of nothing else in the coach. 
Those glorious objects with which, from my youth up, 
I had become acquainted, histories, and all sorts of 
tales, gathered before my soul; and nothing seemed to 
me so desirable as to visit them, while I was parting 
from Lilli for ever. 
As these thoughts passed through my Inind, I had 
dressed, and was walking up and down my chamber, 
My anxious hostess entered, "What am I to hope?" 
she cried. "Dearest madam," I answered, "say no 
more on the subject: I have made up my mind to 
return; the grounds of that conclusion I have well 
weighed, and to repeat them to you would be wasting 
time, A resolution must be taken sooner or later, and 
who should take it but the person whom it most 
concerns? " 
I was moved, and so was she; and we had an ex- 
cited scene, which I cut short by ordering my servant 
to engage a post-coach, In vain I begged my hostess 
to calm herself, and to turn the mock-departure which 
I took of the COlnpany the evening before into a real 
one; to consider that it was only a temporary visit, a 
postponement for a short time; that my Italian jour- 
ney was not given up, and my return that way was 
not precluded, She would listen to nothing, and dis- 
quieted her friend, already deeply excited, still more, 
The coach was at the door; everything was packed, 


. 
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and the postilion gave the usual signs of impatience; 
I tore myself away; she would not let me go, and, 
with so much art, brought up all the arguments of 
the present, that finally, impassioned and inspired, I 
shouted out the words of Egmont, - , 
" Child! child! no more! The coursers of time, 
lashed, as it were, by invisible spirits, hurry on the 
light car of our destiny; and all that we can do is in 
cool self-possession to hold the reins with a firm hand, 
and to guide the wheels, now to the left, now to the 
right, avoiding a stone here, or a precipice there. 
Whither it is hurrying, who can tell? and who, indeed, 
can remember whence he came?" 


THE END 
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